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Tur Prorosep NicagaGua LINE TO TRE PACIFIC. 


In all gigantic enterprises, it should not be forgotten that the words 
of the enthusiast must be received with extreme caution ; for historical 
records prove that the greatest commercial failures which have ever 
fallen on the people of this country may be traced to the singular 
influence which a daring speculative mind, on certain occasions, is 
enabled to establish over his fellow-men. Do we turn to the great 
South Sea or the Mississippi schemes of the last century, or that of the 
end of the previous century called New Caledonia*, or the railway 
mania of our own times ?—we see at once how blindly the wisest rush 
into ruinous speculation without a thought of their possible failure. 

If a stranger to Nicaragua and its deadly swamps were to form his 
idea of the country from Capt. Pim’s glowing description, he would 
imagine it to be one of the healthiest climates of the globe. Would 
that I could echo the words of his report. But a long experience of 
the particular locality which he mentions compels me to state that I 
have ever found it to be one of the most trying to which a white man 
can be exposed. How can it be otherwise when the great accessories 
to disease in the tropics are present, in the shape of swamp, heat, and 
rank decaying vegetation. 

The fact of the Gorgon being enabled to work in to Monkey Bay 
proves that the favourable season of the year, when the N.E. trade 
wind blows home, had set in; and therefore it is not surprising that 
under sach circumstances a robust well-fed Englishman should be 


* See Nautical Magazine, 18653. 
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enabled to make a journey which would only extend over a few days 
without inconvenience. Had it been tried in the rainy season, we 
should in all human probability have never heard again of Capt. Pim, 
and the flag-lieutenant on the station would in a bumper of champagne 
have wished him a pleasant passage to the Pacific. Those who take 
an interest in naval affairs must remember that within the last few 
years her Britannic Majesty’s ships, as well as the American, have lost 
one-third of their crews by fever on that fatal coast,—I do not include 
Lord Nelson’s* ship: she lost nearly the whole of her crew, who 
ascended the river,—although they were never allowed to go on 
shore, or to be exposed to sun and rain on board. Owing to the 
clearing and drainage of the land around Colon, the health of the 
people there is vastly superior to that of the residents of Grey Town. 
Still, during the rains and two or three following months, no ship can 
lie in the port for a week without contracting fever. Few of the rail- 
way officials escape without several attacks every year: they are now 
seldom fatal at the time; but the constitution becomes so impaired, 
that a change of climate is indispensable if the patient wishes to save 
himeelf from being a sufferer for life. It is singular to mark the 
affinity which this fever has for those who have once suffered from its 
attacks. In more than one instance I have seen it return in a few 
days after landing, when a person had been eight years absent from 
the country. During the construction of the Panama Railway every 
possible care was taken to keep the labourers in health; yet the line 
is said to be fenced with the graves of the dead of all nations, whose 
number no man can tell. 

Does Capt. Pim imagine that his labourers could preserve their 
health amidst swamps of a similar nature to those which proved so 
fatal in this earlier undertaking? The manner in which he speaks of 
the eagerness of the sparse population to commence the great work 
proves that he does not understand the nature of the race he would 
employ. Throughout Central America no man will work more than 
is necessary for a bare subsistence. Want of labour paralyzes every 
undertaking, and that which is imported can alone be depended on. 
Let the traveller study the faces of the numerous labourers who may 
be working on the jetties when he lands at Colon. In a few months 
he will see a completely new lot; the former, having made a few 
dollars, return to their huts in the country, till necessity again bids 
them work. 

Colonel Totten, the great engineer of the Panama Railway, the man 
by whose indomitable skill and endurance the isthmus was first spanned, 
has often informed me of the great straits they were frequently reduced 
to for want of labour; and it was only by the introduction of a colony 


* « Several old Indians at Cape Gracias a Dios agreed that Lord Nelson’s 
expedition had been undertaken at an improper season of the year; that his 
men had been restricted in their mode of acting, and were obliged to conform 
to habits of discipline, and diet which dispirited them. Disease, discontent, 
and disappointment were the consequences, and the enterprise was abandoned 
after a partial success.” —oberts’ Narrative. 
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from Carthagena that the work was ultimately completed. The in- 
habitants of the isthmus contributed no more towards making the 
railway, than the Neapolitans in 1859 did towards liberating their 
country. Both are indebted to the foreigner for success. 

At a rough guess, the proposed line from Monkey Point to Lake 
Nicaragua might be about three times the length of that of Panama. 
Goods, on arrival at the lake, would have to be embarked in a steamer 
and carried to the opposite side, there to be disembarked and again 
loaded up. On arriving at Realexo a similar unloading and loading 
must take place before the much-handled merchandize would be afloat 
on the broad Pacific. 

In the endeavour to launch his scheme, Capt. Pim treats with in- 
justice the site and advantages of Panama. We all know it is a 
serious disadvantage for ships to have to discharge their cargoes and 
passengers into lighters for transmission to the terminus of the rail- 
way, or vice versa. But we are also cognizant that the directors had 
determined on running a pier into deep water if the New Granadian 
Government had had the good sense to have renewed their charter. 
It is a misfortune for the commerce of the world that they did not; 
and, in the end, no people will be such losers as the contemptible, 
corrupt officials of New Granada. If they imagine for a moment that 
the Colossus who now overshadows the whole northern continent will 
quietly give up possession of the key of the two worlds when his lease 
is up, their vanity must have set them beside themselves. In six 
months after the departure of the Americans, supposing such an event 
should ever take place, the forest would again meet over the track 
which an energetic people have hewn through it at a huge expense of 
life and treasure. 

Calms certainly prevail at intervals in the Bay of Panama,® just as 
they do in any other tropical region. But, after a long experience of 
the place, I may with truth assert that I have seldom heard merchants 
mention them as an evil which pressed heavily on commerce. Steam 
is everywhere advancing with such giant strides, that before many 
years have elapsed all the valuable carrying trade of the world will be 
done by steamers. Even Capt. Pim’s railway, if made, would not 
greatly facilitate commerce, if steamships were not in waiting at either 
end to clear the glutted stores. 

Colon is undoubtedly a bad port in the season ef the Northers, but 
some seamen may not be aware that the wind never blows home; and 
the swell, which is so much dreaded, seldom or never comes in more 
than about once a year. I have known four to pass without such a 
Visitation. Another proof that the port cannot be so very dangerous 
is the fact that the Panama railway brigs have been running monthly 
to New York since the opening of the road, without meeting with a 
single casualty. Neither, with the exception of the West India mail 
steamer Avon, have I heard of the wreck of any vessel there. The 


* See a statement of the weather in the different months of the year in the 
Nautical Magazine, volume for } 
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Avon, when trying to steam off in a Norther, broke the quarter-spring 
in canting, and the swell striking against the wrong bow drove her 
on the beach. 

I believe the uncertainty which now exists concerning the renewal 
of the lease alone prevents the company from making improvements 
which would greatly increase the security of the port. A breakwater 
running out from Point Toro to the North-east would effectually shelter 
the shipping at the wharves, as well as those in the bay. Between 
the island of Manzanilla and the main land is a deep estuary, sheltered 
from all winds, that might be converted into an inner port by dredging 
out the mud. American energy only requires permission to work 
marvellous changes in the ports on both sides of the isthmus,—changes 
which would for some years amply meet the increasing demands of a 
commerce which is yet in its infancy. 

A word about the political difficulties of the undertaking. The 
people of the state through which the line must pass belong to a race 
proverbially false and faithless,—a race that will without hesitation 
give any number of guarantees without the slightest intention of ob- 
serving any one of them. At this day the inhabitants of Colon (native 
and foreign) are taxed, although the treaty with the New Granadian 
Government states distinctly that no taxes are to be levied on the land 
made over to the railway company. 

The shareholders in the proposed line must also remember that they 
would have to take their chances of the mishaps which revolutions 
might bring on them. English statesmen have wisely resolved not to 
intermeddle in the politics of the New World, and the present position 
of France with regard to Mexico is a proof of the correctness of their 
views. In a country where one party seizes your horse for the service 
of the existing government, and a second your mule for the provisional 
one, it would be advisable before sinking millions of dollars to care- 
fully examine the subject in all its bearings. The Americans are the 
people most deeply interested in the subject of railways across the 
isthmus, and Englishmen may rely that a people who are now con- 
structing one, regardless of expense, from East to West through their 
own vast territory, would not allow Capt. Pim’s route to slip through 
their fingers if any solid advantages, commercial or otherwise, could 
be reaped by appropriating it. But I will conclude my remarks with 
a few notes of my experience of the climate of Nicaragua. 

A wag once informed our captain, in answer to his inquiries if there 
were any peculiar features of the land by which Grey Town might be 
recognized, that on nearing the coast a dense black cloud would be 
seen, and by steering for the centre he must find Grey Town. We 
neared the coast in the afternoon, and saw a cloud stretching along the 
whole of the horizon to the South-west. At 5h. the ship was taken 
aback by a sudden shift of wind from the direction of the cloud. The 
wheel ropes broke, and for the moment there was some little confusion. 
In a few minutes, however, the force of the wind had passed, and it 
commenced to rain, and such rain! It did not fall in drops, but in 
sheets of water, reminding one of the exterior edge of a cataract. An 
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officer remarked, “ The hotter the war, the quicker the peace.” But 
he was mistaken. Hour after hour the deluge kept pouring down, 
lighted up by that pale blue ghastly lightning which delights to hover 
over the pestiferous swamp in all tropical countries. 

At daylight the weather cleared, and the rising sun came up from 
behind in a dense mass of opaque cloud, which rose from the valleys 
like a wall. ‘“ There is fever,” said an old coaster, “ plain and palpable 
in those masses. You might dig them with a spade.” A low sandy 
beach was in sight about four miles distant from us, glistening in the 
pale sunshine with a sickly yellow hue; behind it rose the impenetrable 
jungle, and a few low hills topped at intervals with the gigantic cotton 
tree. As the ship slowly closed the shore, the light land wind came 
off with a damp unearthly coolness, which made men shiver, although 
the thermometer only fell to 75°. On the beach the heavy surf was 
breaking with that peculiar melancholy sound which must be heard 
to be appreciated, and sending showers of spray over the summits of 
the trees, that stood like a dense wall at the distance of a few yards 
from it. The surface of the sea was discoloured with mud, and far as 
the eye could reach strewed with the trunks and branches of trees. 
Flecks of foam, patches of grass, reeds, and other débris brought down 
by the River San Juan were strewed about the surface of the sea. 

When within a mile of the entrance of the port a Yankee pilot came 
off in a canoe, and the following dialogue, which I subsequently found 
correct in the leading features, took place regarding the weather, &c. 

Captain. ‘“ Does it often rain like it did last night?” 

Pilot. “TI guess it does, and a great deal harder too sometimes. If 
you get a slant to-day, you had better unbend the sails, and get as 
many ropes down as you can, or they will soon rot, for nothing stands 
long here except American pitch pine ; English oak and ash rot very 
quickly, so look out for your boats’ oars.” 

C. ‘ When will the rainy season be over ?” 

P. “TI cannot exactly say, although I have been here more than 
two years, as the rain Jasts longer than on any other part of the coast, 
and is more uncertain. However, it gives over a little about Christ- 
mas, when the Northers set in, and while they last the place is 
bearable.” 

C. “ Do the Northers occur frequently, and last long ?” 

P. “No; there are seldom more than three or four in the season, 
and they rarely blow strong over a few hours,” 

C. “Are you greatly troubled with musquitoes or other insects 
whose stings induce ulcers ?” 

P. “Yes. If you attempt to penetrate the jungle, the musquitoes 
attack you in swarms ; and, unlike the generality of these insects, when 
they have tasted blood they are not easily shaken off, but allow you 
to kill them wherever they alight. On the beach the sand flies are a 
great torment; and should a manzanilla tree be near, their sting is so 
venomous that the mark remains for a fortnight afterwards. No pre- 
caution will protect you from this annoyance, as they get inside your 
clothing.” ee 
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C. “Is there much fever here?” 

P. “ Yes; we are never clear of it for any length of time. Walker's 
filibusters die by hundreds. You will see a batch on shore who have 
just come down the river,—mere skeletons of men, although they have 
onlv been six weeks in the country, at a fort named Serapaqui. It is 
impossible for a white man to expose himself to sun or rain, and 
escape an attack of the shakes. The crews of the French and Italian 
brigs who trade with this port suffer severely. Not long since one of 
your vessels stationed here used to send a fishing party to haul the 
seine in the cool of the evening: the result was that seventy men were 
on the sick list in a short time.” 

There is a peculiarity about this fever which always astonishes 
medical men when they first come on the coast. I allude to the 
circumstance of its frequently breaking out nine days after the vessel 
has sailed, although not a case may have occurred while lying in port. 
When this takes place the attacks are generally troublesome, often 
fatal indeed. I have seen some which could not be detected from the 
worst species of yellow fever. 

In no part of the American continent have I found the atmosphere 
so oppressive as at Grey Town. When the rains hold off for a day 
in the wet season the air becomes a perfect vapour bath, covering 
everything with damp and mould, so that in a few hours cloth, clothes 
or shoes which have been worn in England look as if they were 
covered with hoar frost. The rosy colour on the Saxon cheek is soon 
blanched, and replaced by a dingy yellow hue; but so imperceptibly 
is this change wrought in the majority, that it is only by comparison 
with fresh arrivals one can comprehend the difference which the 
climate has made in their appearance. 

At the period of my visit a heavy frigate could cross the bar of the 
San Juan, and anchor under the Jee of the sandy spit which formed 
the harbour; but there was at that time indications of the doubtful 
nature of its permanent existence, by the changes* which a heavy 
Norther would make in the contour of Punta Arenas and other parts. 
It is not my intention to write a history of Grey Town. One could 
not by land go beyond it. I ventured into the woods, but was attacked 
in such a blood-thirsty manner by musquitoes that I was compelled to 
seek safety in a hasty retreat. While effecting this, I stumbled over 
a bush and disturbed a colony of wasps which had built their nest of 
clay in the fork of the branches. These insects are more than an inch 
long, and their sting in such a climate must be very troublesome. The 
bushes along the sea-beach appear to be their favourite haunt, as I 
never saw them on the banks of the San Juan. 

The city of Grey Town is built on a swamp backed with lagoons, 
and I one day sat at the door of a house and shot snipe. On ship- 
board we were frequently uneasy by discovering that snakes (among 
them the deadly blood-snake) would swarm up by the cable or a slack 


* The manner in which this point has ually grown out is shown on the 
Admiralty plan. canal 
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rope which had been inadvertently left hanging over the side. The 
blood-snake we killed: on board measured about 15 inches in length, 
the girth equal to that of a man’s little finger. The colour of the skin 
resembled an earthworm’s, and when the reptile was held up to the 
light I thought it shone through, as it might have done through a piece 
of dark cornelian. The natives dread this snake beyond all others, as 
its bite is said to be always fatal if the antidote is not immediately 
taken. I forget the name of the nut which cures it, but in size and 
appearance it resembles a nutmeg. The troops of Costa Rica always 
carry iton a march, These snakes are brought down on the grasa 
islands, which the river is constantly washing from the banks, and, 
being apparently aware of the insecurity of their frail raft, make for 
the first object which seems to offer security. On one occasion, when 
clearing out a quantity of boats’ oars and lumber from amidships, a 
rock snake, five feet in length, sprang out among the alarmed seamen, 
who, however, slew him after an exciting chase. If shaken off a rope 
when trying to come on board, they strike out at a rapid pace for the 
shore, apparently as much at home in the water as on land. 

The much talked-of River San Juan de Nicaragua at its mouth is 
not so wide as the Thames at hondon Bridge. The forest comes close 
down to the water’s edge, except where a solitary settler has at rare 
intervals made a small clearing, and forms an impenetrable wall of 
verdure, through which no man could penetrate; the trees appearing 
to be literally strangled by the huge parasites which cling around 
them. As they fall, others spring up in their place. No gap is made 
to admit their enemy, man, within the line. Flowers of various colours 
cover the forest, or hang suspended from the branches on tendrils 
which dip in the river, or clinging to another object again ascend to 
the topmost bough. Many of these run hundreds of feet, so that it 
would be impossible to trace them to their roots. Huge alligators 
sleep on the slimy banks without fear of molestation from any enemy 
but man. They appear to be a solitary exception to the mutual de- 
struction which is always going on in the animal kingdom. It is 
probable that they prey on each other; but no animal, reptile, or fish 
will wage battle with an alligator on land or water. When alarmed by 
the approach of man, they throw themselves into the river in a clumsy 
manner, making a noise equal to that caused by the fall of a good-sized 
log of timber. ‘Cheir senses of hearing and sight must be very acute, 
as they are seldom caught napping on either element. I have fre- 
quently tried to drop down the stream ina small boat on one whose 
snout was just level with the surface, but rarely succeeded in getting 
close enough to have a good shot. It is a fallacy to suppose that a 
rifle-ball will not easily penetrate, if fired ata proper angle. I pre- 
sume they have acquired the fame of being invulnerable from the fact, 
that if fired at end on the shot is certain to glance off. Their great 
quickness in facing about surprised me exceedingly after the stories 
one had heard of the difficulty they experienced in turning. I saw 
one about eight feet in length arch his back like a cat, and by a sudden 
spring come round in an opposite direction. 
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Various schemes have been set afoot to make this river a highway 
for the commerce of all nations, but none have ever been tried in 
practice. I presume because they were found to be impossible. The 
American stern-wheel steamers, which draw about 18 inches, pass the 
rapids with ease ; but no labour could make them navigable for heavy 
draughts, supposing the port at its mouth to be accessible at all times, 
which we know it is not. It is far from being my desire to prove 
that the proposed railway cannot be made, but simply to point out that 
men should never undertake so gigantic a work without first carefully 
examining the physical and political difficulties which they will have to 
overcome in constructing and preserving the line. 
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Should my friend prefer travelling from Bhracadil to Dunvegan by 
road, and avoid the tossing which will be caused by a late gale 
against an ebb tide, and meet his vessel there, he will find in his 
journey something worth an hour’s investigation. 

At Struan Mhor, about a mile from the inn, will be seen the remains 
of one of the Pictish towers,—circular, perpendicular sides, interior 
compartments, doorway, &c.—but rudely and recklessly torn to pieces, 
to assist in building a wall; and thus has this ancient and curious 
Doune Tower been nearly demolished and sacrificed, to fence some- 
body’s potatoes from the visitations of somebody else’s pigs! ‘There 
are also some other scattered and scarcely intelligible walls and ruins 
_ which perhaps his imagination can fancy, to add another testimony 
to the already little known origin of these buildings. 

1 have not seen this identical one, but I have visited and passed a 
most interesting two hours within the circular compartments of one 
on the west side of Lewis, near Loch Roag, whither I was transported 
by the kindness and hospitality of the warm-hearted Laird of Lewis 
Castle, and to whom I am greatly indebted for the opportunity and 
means of seeing this curious and ancient tower, as well as the strange 
Druidical stones at Callernish. 

The form of the tower (near Callernish, Loch Roag, Lewis,) is 
conical, truncated, resembling much in its curved exterior a tile-kiln. 
The exterior displays no windows, nor aperture of any kind except a 
rough doorway; no ornamental marks or projections; no defences of 
any kind; a smooth exterior. 

Within the exterior cone is a second one, and this concentric and 
similar wall is so formed, that while at the base there is a considerable 
‘nterval between the two, they unite at the top; the centre is an 
area open to the sky; and there is no reason to suppose that they ever 
were roofed. 
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The space between these cones is divided into a number of tiers or 
stories, varying from three to five or more, by floors of stone, which 
complete the circuit. So that, by entering at one end into any of the 
galleries, a person may pass out at the other. A rude staircase com- 
municates through the whole, and they are lighted from the interior 
area by square apertures for windows, but commonly only at one point. 
The whole of these openings, which are merely vacancies in the 
masonry, are ranged in a vertical line from the floor to the summit. 
It should be added that the lowest gallery is generally, if not always, 
sufficient to admit a man standing upright, and wide enough for him 
to turn freely, while it is sometimes even sufficient td admit two per- 
sons abreast. But in succession upwards they diminish, as a natural 
consequence of the inclination of the concentric walls; so that the 
uppermost will sometimes not even admit a child. The masonry is 
dry, or without lime, but remarkably well laid, and the lines of curva+ 
ture are beautifully preserved throughout. The floors of the galleries 
consist of single flags, and the window apertures are in a similar manner 
divided by transoms of stone. 

The principal measurements of the Pictish towers are all alike, and 
the variations in form of all at Glen Elg, Sutherland, Kildonan, Farr, 
Rogart, Olrick, Wick, Dunnet, &c., are very trifling; therefore one 
description serves for all. The doors of entrance vary from 43 to 
6 feet in height. They are reduced in dimension as they rise upwards 
to 4, 3, and 2 feet, and in one place only a few inches. 

Twelve feet may be safely taken as the thickness of the two walls, 
including the galleries; so that there remain three feet for each of the 
concentric walls, and the exterior diameter of the cone must be aug- 
mented to 45 feet. 

There is no indication of more than one low door, and no appear- 
ance anywhere of a roof, and no windows or openings directed out- 
wards, There is a difficulty about the galleries in the wall; for it 
would be impossible for even a child to force itself into them, and they 
could not be storehouses. 

There is great mystery and ditliculty in explaining the purpose of 
these buildings. The lower galleries may have been places of retreat 
or dwellings, and the others may have served to conceal property; but 
what possible use can be assigned to the upper stories? These could 
never have been roofed, for then the inner windows would be rendered 
useless. 

These are no doubt strong. places for the times in which they were 
built, and were proof against being effectually assailed by any means 
except mining. There is nothing to show how the doorways were 
secured ; but being small, their defence would be more easy. 

To some of these, near the sea coast, traces of an underground 
passage have been seen, whereby to effect an escape if necessary. 
Others have had earthworks thrown out, apparently designed for the 
defensive. 

The stone of these towers is 8 fissile gneiss, resembling that of the 

NO. 1.—VOL. XXXVI. c 
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hills near which they are built; but we require a proof of the Picts 
having occupied Lewis before we can determine that these are even 
Pictish towers. 

I could not resist the temptation of remaining all night at the inn 
of Callernish, for the purpose of visiting early next morning the 


‘¢ Fragments of stones reared 
By children of clay, 
Remnants of things that 
Have now passed away ;”’ 


and truly a pleasant ramble they afforded. However, the time passed 
too quickly; but their positions, relative size, and distribution were 
pencilled down in my journal. 

The visitors’ album, which is placed before the traveller at the inn 
(after dinner, of course), is meant as a hint that the said visitor was to 
record his estimation of the comforts, civility, &c., which he may have 
experienced. It contains many fanciful ideas of those who have come 
here to see these stones and towers. ‘The Lay of a Modern Druid” 
is perhaps worth quoting; but, in doing so, justice requires that the 
information should be added that neither comfort nor civility. were 
wanting at Callernish. My bed, on which I slept soundly, was made 
on 2 wide shelf in a cupboard, with tea-cups and tumblers hanging 
round ine, and a few cobwebs in the corners gracefully festooned doing 
duty for curtains! True, it was very fortunate that I was not rest- 
less in the night from the quantity of peat smoke which it was neces- 
sary to inhale; for the fall of the glass and china would soon have 
brought the astonished host and hostess to their rescue. Perhaps my 
quiet sleep might be attributed more to the rectified essence of para- 
phine than the tumblers of hot whiskey toddy which they supplied. 

Here is the ‘“‘ Lay of the Modern Druid,” on two victims supposed 
to have got up before the sun, three thousand years ago! 


‘The East glows with the coming deity, when 

Kate and Rory took their way, 

While the grass the dew was swigging, 
In the jocund month of May. 

She was Nature’s spicyest daughter, 
He was her most worthy son ; 

Many a youth in vain had sought her, 
He full many a spicy one. 


* * * * * 


‘¢ From his pouch he took a knife out, 

Sharp of edge and blade full fine ; 

He made a bole and let her life out, 
And then he cried ‘ Here’s into mine!’ ”’ * 


The first of these collections of Druid stones presented a “ winged 
circle” near the inn, one stone of which is 15 feet in height. 


* Thus in original. 
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Another is the “ half-moon circle,” containing charcoal pits, and the 
stone with the supposed characters— 
** As Memnon’s pile to rising sun 
Sends charms around, 


So cold grey stone gives sullen moan 
Qn Druid’s mound.” 


The third, fourth, and &fth are a mile from Callernish, and three 
wiles from the inn; the last being a curious arrangement, on which is 
written— 

*¢ Behold bow stand the ‘ mourning stones,’ 

Upright and firm as fixed of old 

But the giant braves who these upreared 
Have scarcely left us a ‘tale that’s told. 

Ages are gone since their setting sun god 
On these grey piles cast her western rays; 

One by one night darkness has shrouded 
They are now but dim shadows of bygone days!” 


The foregoing may justly be considered about as rude specimens of 
poetry, as the stones themselves of rational buildings. 

The sixth represents a stone found in the half-moon circle, the fissures 
in which were at first supposed to be characters. It is preserved at 
Lewis Castle, and is both curious and deceptive. 

As time was not my own, I parted with these curious but interest- 
ing ancient remains, regretting that it was not in my power to remain 
among them for months instead of hours. 

Sir J. Matheson, Bart., has spared neither labour nor expense to 
have the rubbish, peat, moss, &c., removed from among these relics; 
and being now laid bare, they afford great attractions for visitors, 
and will well repay the time spent in a trip by Stornoway for this 
purpose. 

Besides the tower, the visitor will see on the road from Struan to Dun- 
vegan, about a mile (Irish) from the castle, the ruins of a church of very 
ancient date, although the roof has fallen in. Several of the epitaphs 
can be traced; but most of them are either overgrown with moss, or 
blurred by the effects of the weather. Those tablets which are inside 
the church walls are of marble, and mostly all in memory of the 
MacLeods and Campbells; those outside are overgrown by grass and 
weeds, and when I wandered among them the people were haymaking 
around the tombs. 

Did ever my reader happen to meet with a Highland funeral? 
Perhaps so. But had he ever the curiosity to inquire who was the 
deceased, his titles, character, &c., from those who formed the cortége ? 
If so, perhaps he was more fortunate than I was in gaining that in- 
formation. The reply to my inquiries left me just where I was before 
my query was addressed to those important personages. All the 
information that I could gain from one after another amounted to— 
“Well, I really can’t tell exactly, your honour; but I believe it’s the 
gintleman in the coffin.” So all I could do was to agree with my 
informant that such was most likely to be the fact. 
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We are making but slow progress through the Minch. The tide is 
against us, and it runs very rapidly too off the pointe at the time of 
springs, causing sometimes a complete “race.” At times we are be- 
calmed—true, not often—and waiting anxiously for a breeze. But, 
alas: when this does come, it soon freshens up into a gale of wind; 
the sails are scarcely trimmed when they must be shortened. Or, may 
be the wind is downright against us, and then there is nothing for it 
but to anchor,—perhaps in Loch Snizort. Still we have here the 
great satisfaction of knowing, that if hospitality is to be found in Skye, 
it is certainly to be found at Kingsboro’. 

The old mansion which gave shelter to Charles Edward in 1746, 
and where Flora Macdonald entertained Dr. Johnson and Boswell, is 
gone—to the last vestige. The garden, however, with some venerable 
trees, are left; and near them the present comfortable and hospitable 
home of Kingsboro’ MacLeod stands in its stead, where the stranger, 
whoever he may be, passing by finds a hearty welcome. 

Flora Macdonald, the mistress of the old mansion, was a heroine, 
beloved by all who knew her. She died in 1790, and was followed to 
her grave at Kilmuir by three thousand persons. But that grave has 
nothing to distinguish it from others of the Kingsboro’ family. The 
marble tablet over it being accidentally broken, was then carried off 
piecemeal by Skye tourists, one after the other, as if they were en- 
titled,—that barbarous practice which consigns these remains to perish 
piecemeal, and pass away into fragmentary oblivion. 

About 1773, Flora and her husband emigrated to North America. 
The vessel in which they sailed was attacked by a French privateer. 
Flora, with true characteristic spirit, maintained her station on deck, 
and encouraged the men to fight courageously. While thus employed 
she was thrown down, by which fall her arm was fractured. . 

Near the manse at the head of the loch, not far from Kingsboro’, 
are two Druidical stones, of a description similar to those already 
noticed. 

Crossing the Minch, for we have. been detained by the attractive 
shores of Skye, we found it blowing hard from S.W. But this was 
to be expected, for the navigator will soon find out that it always 
blows hard from some quarter or other here, or else it is a dead calm, 
—the two very extremes which for a sailing vessel render this navi- 
gation the most undesirable. We soon had to close reef, and found 
ourselves in a heavy sea on. Of course this is another consequence of 
this navigation. Where the wind is heavy the sea is heavy, and here 
rises as rapidly as the wind. But there was nothing for it but to put 
yp with its troubles and its unpleasant effects. 

. The low flat island of Fladda Huna, which we pass, swarms with 
puffin (Fratercula Arctica). They come there in May to breed, and 
depart again precisely on the 12th of August, and literally swarm on 
the rocks. The grazing on this island for cattle is said to be the 
richest in Skye. It was once the site of a Druidical temple, and the 
story is current that neither reptile nor vermin of any kind will live 
on its soil. It was all very well to admire the excellent reported 
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qualities of Fladda Huna and its migratory population, but it was at 
the expense of receiving the full effects of wind and sea, and of course 
everything that was disagreeable, dipping our wings in the wave like 
the seagull, yet considering ourselves fortunate to have a refuge from 
the storm under our lee for the night. 

Having made our way across, we ran down southward by the 
Hebrides, Harris, North and South Uist, and Barra. 

A small and not very secure anchorage will be found off Rodel, the 
South point of Harris, and to those who are fand of ancient ruins it 
is worth the risk of anchoring, to visit St. Clement’s Church, founded 
by David the First in 1124. It is said that Rodel once contained 
twelve churches or votive chapels, similar to those at Barra. The 
present building is of considerable size, and remarkable for some 
curious but extraordinary and indelicate sculptures. It appears to 
be the only Catholic structure which remains entire throughout the 
Hebrides, and how it was spared at the Reformation is somewhat un- 
accountable. In fact, how such sculptures could be placed on a 
Christian building is no less 80, But poesibly the remote position 
of the building secured for it the immunity from destruction whieh it 
seems to have enjoyed. | 

Loch Maddy, about ten miles S.W. of Rodel, is a spacious anchor- 
age, and with the chart compiled by the officers of the surveying 
vessels Porcupine and Seagull is perfectly safe and easy of access. 
Eleven vessels have been seen here by me at one time weather bound, 
some of 500 to 600 tons; and I have been assured by residents that 
some forty-five square-rigged vessels have been lying here at one 
time, at the expense of an anchor oceasionally dragging, the holding 
ground being bad. 

The term Maddy signifies dog. Why this should be called Loch 
Dog history does not say,—but it is no less true. ‘There are also 
Maddy Mhor, Maddy Groumach, Maddy Beg,—big dog, growling dog, 
little dog,—all sorts of dogs; and these are all particular rocks, two 
of which are really picturesque, having almost perpendicular faces of 
100 feet high, situated to the westward at the entrance of the loch. 

But the Loch of Dogs very properly boasts an inn, with the date of 
1765 carved in relief on stone over the door. But it is no less remark- 
able that, not only has the inn no special name, but also that people. 
who have lived all their lives within a short distance of it, and daily: 
visit it, express surprise when their attention is called to the date, 
wondering that they never saw it before | 

If the inn be a mark of civilization, it is well supported by a jail, 
no less celebrated for its light than its dark cells, but all equally 
clean,—in fact, always clean, but always empty! They are even in- 
viting, but still there are no prisoners. However, it is coolly remarked 
that they are always “expected!” There is even a high sheriff and a 
sheriff’s bhouse,—almost the only decent white-wnshed house to be seen 
for miles around,—cold without, warm and hogpitable within. Here, on 
a Christmas day, and indeed various other days, and every evening, 
the residents about meet. But the stranger who accidentally finds. 
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himself there is vastly puzzled to know where they all come from. The 
nearest houses are fifteen or twenty miles off; the road to them across 
a swampy boggy heath, salt sea mud, cascades, rivers and gutters 
innumerable, besides shifting sands, which can only be forded at low 
water. 

The visitor may make up his mind that every one he meets would 
answer to the name of either MacLeod, Macdonald, Mackinnon, or 
MacLean,—-perhaps he may see fifty who could muster but four or five 
names among them all; so, for convenience sake, they are distinguished 
by the names of their respective establishments or farms,—as Mac- 
donald of Balranald, of Tormore, of Rodel. Sometimes they will 
drop the name entirely, and familiarly call themselves Balranald, 
Tormore, Rodel; and when more than two or three young ladies 
they are also designated Miss Anne or Susan Rodel, Valay, Spoon- 
ish, &c. At first this sounds strange in a stranger’s ear; but, after 
all, it is a wholesome custom,—in fact, it is quite necessary,—and 
prevents much error and confusion. 

Almost every indentation of coast line from this part to Barra Head 
(twelve in number) affords good and secure anchorage for moderately 
sized vessels. The next loch, South of Maddy, called Loch Eport, 
promises to afford a good refuge for shipping. Loch Skiport, in South 
Uist, is a perfect, secure, and land-locked basin; and there seems little 
doubt, when the others are examined, they will prove equally safe and 
secure harbours, and afford ample refuge from the storm. 

In either of these lochs, should the voyager be compelled to seek 
shelter from a gale, he will find abundant means of amusement. He 
will be fortunate should he be provided with a large family umbrella, 
as well as strong hob-nailed boots,—both invaluable articles in this 
most rainy part of the world. 

On Eriska, a small island in the sound between South Uist and 
Barra, he will find a stronghold tower of the MacNeils. But the 
island itself has figured in history, for the vessel which brought Prince 
Charles from France is said to have first anchored in this harbour, and 
that the Prince himself landed on Eriska. 

Barra Chapel will be seen in ruins. Buildings seem to be thrown 
together anyhow, without regard to style, intention, or anything else, 
and yet they are surrounded by a ditch; and in the burying-ground 
are some ancient tombs and a variety of uninterred human bones. 

Chisamel Castle is an imposing building of considerable extent, 
standing on a rock, through which rushes a spring of fresh water. It 
was occupied so recently as a century and a half ago by troops, and 
will accommodate upwards of 600 men. But it was my good fortune 
to visit it. An account of it which I have met with says :—“ It 
consists of an irregular four-sided area within a high wall, containing 
many distinct buildings ranged along its sides, which appear to have 
been the barracks. One of the angles is filled by a high and strong 
square tower, which must have been the keep, having no entrance 
from the ground, and only accessible at one door about halfway up, 
the ascent to which is by a narrow outside staircase. In the opposite 
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angle is a small tower, which seems to have been intended as a prison, 
as the situation of the whole building rendered it impossible to have 
a dungeon underground. The walls are embattled on one side, and 
provided with a covered way and loop-holes, so as to render the 
defence in that quarter very complete. It is altogether a work of 
more art than most of the Highland castles, and constructed on better 
principles. The keep is also flanked by a small circular tower; but 
the protection of the rest has been trusted to the strength of the 
masonry. ‘The entrance to this castle is near one of the angles, and 
near it are the remains of a round enclosure or basin, which was pro- 
bably a place of security for boats. There is no date on the building, 
nor could we discover when it was erected, but it cannot be very 
ancient. 

A ridiculous story is told concerning this castle, that when the great 
MacNeil had finished his dinner, the fact was announced from the 
summit of the castle by a man with a stentorian voice, who called out 
as loud as he could, “ Know all men and all nations that the great 
MacNeil has now dined, and therefore all men and all nations can now 
do likewise.” No doubt a very satisfactory piece of information to his 
neighbours. 

It is about here that the tails of the cows are ornamented with a 
piece of red worsted, in order to prevent the milk from being charmed 
by witches! Every country has its share of sprites and goblins, and 
South Uist of course will form no exception to the rest. There is a 
_ valley in this island named Glenlyte, which is said to be haunted by 
spirits of giants and overgrown chiefs. The visitor will be informed, 
with all the gravity that can be collected in a face, that these spirits 
may be heard occasionally murmuring to themselves, and even making 
the air sometimes vibrate with their noises. Any one, it is said, who 
enters this valley without submitting to the will of these goblins or 
brownies, or whatever they may be, will immediately become insane! 
Notwithstanding such strange assertions, the narrator of these stories 
becomes quite indignant if any doubt is expressed of their truth; all 
attempts at persuading them of their absurdity are futile. It is said 
that these people believe in second sight, in pigmies, in brownies, and 
elf-shots and charms! They believe that a man’s toe, which happens 
to have been cut at the new moon, bleeds a drop at every correspond- 
ing one; that the well at Kilbar (Barra) throwa up the seeds of 
cockles; that a man who was consulted as a barometer could pro- 
guosticate the weather by sneezing. After such monstrosities of ima- 
gination, what would they not believe? Such, alas! are some of the 
people of South Uist in the year 1866. 

A walk to the summit of Hecla (not the volcanic mount), but Ben 
Ival, or North Lee, will well repay the trouble. From these heights 
(about 1000 feet above the sea) an idea of the numerous isles and the 
innumerable lakes which form the Hebrides may be imagined, and the 
perfectly amphibious character of them arising from their position. 
The view which there presents itself to the eye will appear as if land 
and water were atill waiting to be separated! That which should be 
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land is half water, and that which should be water is half land; the 
sea, in fact, appears all islands, and the land all lakes. 

Should any one endeavour to supply himself with a sketch of the 
lakes or islands as they lay before him, as I have more than once 
attempted, he will find when he has arrived, perhaps at half a hundred 
of them, that they assume all shapes and forms,—broad and long, 
round and crooked, serpentine, small and great. They will soon 
appear to dance before his eyes, and his eyes and his head that con- 
tains them will begin to whirl before them, and soon, very soon, he 
will gladly give up his attempt in utter despair. Again: supposing 
him to have commenced even counting them at low water, he will find, 
when his eyes are turned to the left to be certain at what point he 
began his task, that the whole scene is changed. Islands have dis- 
appeared; lakes have run into each other; what appeared to have 
been lakes are now a part of the ocean; and if be stays so long as 
two hours, for the tide to flow, he will not be able to recognize the 
place at all! 

(To be completed in our next.) 


VoYAGRE OF THE “ PIONEER.”—No. 2. 


After crossing the equator, we made very slow progress to the south- 
ward. On some days, indeed, we found that we had lost ground, on 
account of currents and light head-winds. So, in a word, here we 
were in full experience of all the miseries of the “ doldrums.” 

The most interesting and animating occupation on board of our little 
craft really was on the scraping days. A performance then took place 
which fortunately became popular with the crew, not only because 
they were extra-grog days, but also from a notion that whatever could 
be done to shorten the passage of our craft was really well worth 
looking after. 

As we raised the Southern Cross night after night, and saw well- 
known stars sinking in the northern skies, the S.E. Trade freshened, 
and away we went with a port foretopmast studding-sail set, and began 
to talk about the Cape. Certainly nothing can exceed in beauty and in 
gorzeous colouring the ¢ropical sunsets that we had in fine weather. 
In contemplating these magnificent sky-pictures, made up of every 
conceivable richness of tint and brightness of golden hues, such a 
sight of itself well repaid the voyager, and was worth while going to 
sea to witness. 

The sunrise in these seas is also at times of great beauty, but it has 
not the soft colouring and abundant and glowing warmth of the sun- 
set. Yet itis aglorious sight from the first streak of dawn until the 
instant when the sun appears rising from the sea, and I often took the 
first two hours of the morning watch for the sake of seeing a sight 
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which never lost its attraction. I don’t know whether seamen gene- 
rally share this feeling, but to me these scenes of such magical beauty 
were always as oases in a desert; and while I have stood in silent won- 
der before the pyramids of Egypt and within the thunder of Niagara, I 
have never been more impressed by the sight of any scene than by the 
gorgeous pictures painted by the sun on the tropical skies, where 
chamber after chamber recedes into the far distance, and formed by 
magnificent clouds of the most fantastic shapes, lighted up by the 
glorious sun as his farewell look before taking his rest. How truly 
have such scenes been described in the Jliad, where we read— 


‘* Now deep in ocean sunk the lamp of light. 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night.” 


He who has witnessed such scenes of the tropics can never forget them, 
and well are they worth coming on purpose to see. 
. Just after passing out of the southern tropics, the usual monotony 
of sea life was disturbed by an absurd notion of the second engineer, 
that he was going todie. But as I knew he was not, and was quite 
easy about his health, I resolved to get him off the sick list as soon as 
ible. He-sent for me to his cabin, and after telling me he was ill 
and felt that he should not recover, he made one or two requests in a 
solemn manner; then fell back in his berth with a low groan, as if his 
hour had come. Now Mr. Poby was not skulking, but he was some- 
thing of a funk, and he was also a good deal of a screw; and it was 
this last phase of his character that I selected for acting on for his 
recovery, not doubting to see him soon again at the mess-table with 
his usual appetite of healthy voracity. : 
. On leaving his cabin, I stopped just outside in the mess-room, and 
gent for the chief officer and the engineer, and told them that as 
Mr. Poby had assured me he could not recover, I intended making 
preparations for his burial at once, and ordered these two officers to 
take an inventory of his things and hand over his chest (which was a 
large old teak one) to the carpenter to be made into a coffin. While 
this was going on a noise was heard in the dying man’s cabin, as if 
he was feeling for the key of his chest; and as I took this for a sign 
of amendment, I resolved to continue the treatment, and told Mr. 
Paddle, the engineer, who knew Mr. Poby’s friends at home, to attend 
him in his last moments, in case he had any last message to send, but 
not to trouble him by asking for the key of his chest, as the carpenter 
could do without it; and that, although his things would fetch very 
kttle at the auction, his tobacco, which was the des¢ on board and the 
envy of all hands, would fetch at least half what he boasted to have 
paid for it; and lastly, that it was to be hoped he would feel some 
comfort from the thought that, as no one on board but himself had 
smoked a pipe of this choice tobacco, all hands would soon have an 
opportunity of knowing what a good judge he was of honeydew, as it 
was to be distributed equally among the smokers on board. 
_ After this I went on deck, and was soon followed by Mr. Paddle, 
who told me that on going into Mr. Poby’s cabin all fear of death had 
wo. 1.—VOL. Xxxv1. D 
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gone, and the only fear and trouble was about his chest and other 
effects on board, and he entreated him to come to me and ask that his 
chest might not be broken up for a coffin as he began to feel better. 
When Mr. Poby heard in reply that I treated his hopes of recovery as 
delirium, and saw the seamen about to hoist his chest up through the 
mess-room skylight, he could stand it no longer, but rushed out from 
his cabin and on deck to me in atwinkling. The cure was effected in 
a marvellous small space of time, and thus ended this comic tragedy; 
nor was Mr. Poby again on the sick list during the passage, and was 
even cautious afterwards of asking either for a pill or 9 dose of salts. 

Since leaving the Scillies we had seen nothing; and wanting to 
know how the chronometer was going, we steered for Gough Island, 
which we sighted on the 31st of March, after being eighty-four days 
from St. Mary’s. The chronometer was found to be seventy miles outs 
and I am led to remark that, until the seu rate of a watch has been 
found, it is not safe to trust the shore rate which is sent with the 
instrument from the chronometer maker’s.* After rating off this island, 
it remained true to the rate to the end of the passage. I will only remark 
of Gough Island, that I think it would be found very useful for the 
purpose for which it was sighted on board the Pioneer ; and that, al- 
though it lies in a higher latitude than is generally reached by vessels 
going round the Cape, this is no disadvantage, whether considered on 
the score of great eirele sailing, or on account of stronger and steadier 
winds, which are looked for by keeping well to the southward. 

This island has water on it, and is visible thirty miles off in clear 
weather, and looked as if it could be approached from any point with 
safety.t We saw two fine large cascades on its western side, and it 
occurred to me that, if islands in the sea were named according to 
their use, this ought to be called Rate your Watch Island; and I am 
led to notice this from a conviction that, if the rate of a good chrono- 
meter can be determined after a few weeks at sea, you may be pretty 
sure of your longitude, at least to an extent that no prudent man 
would be who had only the shore rate to work by. After passing 
Gough Island we kept on the same parallel of latitude, which is a more 
southerly route than is commonly taken by ships rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was chosen on account of expecting steadier 
S.W. winds. 

Qur lee boards had proved a eomplete failure, as one after the 
other they broke away from the side when the drift of the vessel 
was great; and indeed so severe was the strain on them, that had 
larger bolts been used to secure them to the vessel, they would have 


* The longitude of Funchal, in Madeira, was specially determined by Dr. 
Tiarks, by Admiralty order, with this view, and no doubt other points simi- 
larly determined would prove beneficial; for no one who knows anything of 
chronometers ever trusts to a maker’s rate, but always manages to find out 
somehow what his chronometers have been about at sea.—Ep 

+ It is, we believe, very well laid down in the charts. Raper places it in 
40° 19’ S. and 9° 44’ W., that is, its North point. It is called by him 4,885 
feet high, and of course must be a conspicuous object on the horizon. 
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torn holes in her sides, and it was found when too late that What 
would have answered better than the four lee boards would have been 
two sliding keels. Here we stripped the after-mast bare, to help the 
steerage when running in strong winds with a high sea, and got a 
spar and storm cable over the cabin skylight, and did all we could to 
prepare for heavy weather. Up to this time the vessel had made 
little water, and the general feeling on board was, that, unless we fell 
in with a hurricane, our craft would behave well. What the crew did 
not like was the noise of the water rushing against her thin bows, for 
.it sounded too near, and some among them I expect were kept a good 
‘deal awake at night by this unpleasant sound. 

While S.W. from the Cape I was struck with the remarkable 
eariations in the temperature of the sea, which on one occasion was 
as much as 7° during the forenoon watch; and it appears possible 
that some useful purpose might be served if the practice were general 
of taking the sea temperature. Among the mere practical uses, apart 
from the scientific, would be that in some cases approach to land would 
be indicated, or to icebergs; sometimes it would indicate change of 
depth ; and very frequently the passage of a warm or cold current, 
like a river in the sea, as is illustrated on so large a scale by the gulf 
stream. 

While between the meridians of Gough Island and the Cape, we 
had a beautifal sight of a luminous sea. One night, after a dull cloudy 
day without wind, about 10h. p.m., we saw the whole southern horizon 
gradually lighted up until it reached the vessel like 2 sea of lambent 

‘fire, at which instant our sails were filled, and then we knew that the 

phosphorescent appearance, which soon spread over the whole sea, was 
caused by the wind rippling its surface. I will conclude this part of - 
our passage by expressing my conviction that, sooner or later, this 
phenomeaon of a luminous sea®* will be traced to an electrical source. 


W.C. P. 
(To be continued. ) 





ARMOUR-PLATED SHIPS. 
A Lecture by Mr. E. J. Reed, the Chief Constructor of the Navy. 


The views of the Chief Constructor of the British Navy on armour- 
plated ships, as they are and as they should be, have been expressed 
by him in a lecture, at the Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute, on the 14th 
of December, and will be no doubt welcomed by our readers. We 
therefore preserve here the following abstract of it from the Hampshire 


Telegraph :— 


* May it not rather arise from the fluid being agitated, and so disturbing 
¢bhe numerous animalculz from which the light proceeds, thus inciting them 
6o its display ?— Eb. 
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After some prefatory remarks, Mr. Reed observed that our first iron» 
clad, the Warrior, was a wagnificent ship, but was of enormous size, 
very unwieldy under steam, and cost £357,000. The Minotaur im- 
proved upon the Warrior’s design only in the superficial extent of her 
armour, and, still more unwieldy, cost £80,000 more. If the same 
system of improvement had been pursued, we should in all probability 
have had a ship of 10,000 tonsa, costing about three-fourths of a million 
sterling. It was by way of arresting this alarming tendency to mag- 
“nitude and cost that he presumed to interpose certain suggestions ; and 
‘although the circumstance had brought him personally no advantage, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that the system of resorting to 
‘enormous length bad been completely overthrown by the Bellerophon, 
Pallas, and Lord Clyde. This pernicious system was carried out to 
the greatest extent in a vessel which had given the most signal in- 
stance of unhandiness and failure that the world has ever seen,—viz,, 
the Italian fiag-ship Affondatore, which was 40 feet only in breadth, 
and nearly seven and a half times that in length, being of nearly the 

same length as the Bellerophon, although 16 feet narrower. 

By Admiral Spencer Robinson, the controller of the navy, the sug- 
gestions for reversing the system were accepted and carried out with 
boldness and judgment, and the large iron-clad men-of-war since laid 
‘down have been marked by continual increases in the thickness of 
armour and the power of the guns, without having yet returned to the 
tonnage of the Warrior. Thus have been saved hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, the Bellerophon alone having cost £100,000 less than the 
Achilles and Minotaur; and both the Bellerophon and Pallas have 
conclusively shown that enormous length is no¢ essential to high 

speed. 

It is not in dimensions and proportions only that improvements 
have been made. The handiness of our recent ships under steam—a 
quality to which supreme value is now very properly attached—sur- 
passes all anticipation. The Bellerophon, the total weight of which 
exceeds 7000 tons, when steaming at the rate of nearly a quarter of a 
mile in a minute, had turned completely round in 1 minute 50 seconds. 
and steamed off in the very opposite direction. The handiness of the 
Pallas was scarcely less surprising, equalling that of the smallest 
vessels that carried no armour at all. Great improvements have also 
been made in the structure of our recent iron ships, especially as 
regards the lightness and simplicity with which the unarmoured por- 
tions of the hull, more particularly those portions which are below 
water, have been built. The security given to the hulls of these iron- 
built ships has also been much increased; but as regards their taking 
‘the ground, and the attacks of rams and torpedoes, all these are con- 
tingencies which must not be disregarded in these times, and the use 
_of rams renders it absolutely necessary that some further provision 
than the ordinary bulkheads should be made for avoiding destruction 
by the penetration of the bottom. With this object every part of the 
bottom is formed double and cellular, and the whole is strengthened by 
continuous iron-plate girders well calculated to resist blows. © 
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Mr. Reed then spoke of the cost of armour-plated ships, concerning 
which the public was much in error; for those who speak and write 
of the aggregate cost of our entire iron-clad fleet almost invariably 
fall into extreme exaggeration. A parliamentary paper published in 
August last gives the expenditure incurred, as nearly as it can be 
ascertained, on every iron-clad ship we possess, which has hitherto 
amounted to but seven and a quarter millions sterling. We often hear 
of seventy millions having been expended upon them, but one-tenth 
of that amount is what they have actually cost. This does not include 
the ships recently commenced,—viz, the Hercules, Monarch, and 
Penelope ; but it does include the £230,000 which were spent on the 
four floating batteries built during the Russian war. The introduction 
of armour-plated ships has given the nations a fresh start in the race 
for naval power and ascendency, and other powers have entered upon 
this race: they have no world-wide navy and naval establishments to 
maintain, at an annual outlay of many millions, and are consequently 
free to spend their money mainly upon iron-clad ships. The im- 
pression appeared to be abroad that many millions are lavished annually 
upon iron-clad ships without any adequate result; and people taunt- 
ingly inquire what has been done with the money. But instead of 
spending millions annually in this way, it is quite on other objects 
that nine-tenths of the naval votes are laid out. Loss of public con- 
fidence in our ships bas resulted from unfair and perpetual depreciation 
of them. He did not mention this because he happened himself to 
have been the object of much ignorant and persistent misrepresentation, 
for that was of small importance even to himeelf. He had never for 

- @ moment swerved from his work on that account. On public grounds 

the loose and unjust depreciation of our ships was to be deplored. 
‘‘ Wherever one goes about the country,” said Mr. Reed, “he meets 
with the opinion, or at least the apprehension, that, individually and 
collectively, our iron-clad ships are unsatisfactory, and that the public 
money has been most unwisely spent; and the necessary consequence 
is a general want of confidence in our naval administrators, and.a 
reluctance to find money for the construction of future ships. This is 
the result which unfair and illiberal complaints and criticisms have 
brought about; and I venture to say it is one which will last, and will 
embarrass, if it does not defeat, every effort to increase our strength 
made by the administration, whichever party may be in power, until 
it has been completely reversed. It will be well if no naval war arise 
before the confidence is restored.” 

Mr. Reed proceeded to argue that it was not true that English ships 
are inferior, and that the public money hus been wasted; and com- 
petent and responsible officers of foreign navies, in nine cases out of 
ten, would not endorse that opinion. The Warrior, in spite of im- 
perfections, was a magnificent and valuable ship, as well adapted as 
any ship afloat for performing ocean. service in the interests of our 
commerce in time of war. The Americans are building a number of 
_very fast wooden corvettes without armour, for performing this ser- 

vice; and if they are successful as regards the enormous speed aimed 
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at in them, they would surpass the Warrior in this respect. But 
hitherto he had not heard of any of them doing this, and their fragile 
hulls were wholly unequal to sustain even for a moment a contest with 
the armour-cased Warrior armed with shell guns, Or let them take 
the Achilles, a much later ship, and inquire what her performance has 
been in the Channel squadron, and tell him if their money had been 
spent in vain on her. He ventured to say there was not a ship afloat 
in any nation that could compare with this splendid vessel, as regards 
some of the most important qualities of a man-of-war. She, too, had 
of course her drawbacks, the gravest of which was her extreme length 
and consequent unhandiness under steam; and the Bellerophon, for 
this reason, and on account of her thicker armour and heavier guns, 
was preferable to her as an engine of war, although costing £100,000 
less, These ships were not failures, nor anything resembling failures ; 
and very recently a sum far exceeding the cost of the Bellerophon, and 
nearly equal that of the Achilles, was offered for a ship much inferior 
to both by a foreign government engaged in war. 

Nor were the smaller ships that they had built valueless; far from 
it. The very first vessel he bad the honour to design for her Majesty’s 
Navy, a converted wooden bull cased with armour, was the first British 
vessel of war that passed into the Mediterranean armed with the new 
and powerful 63-ton guns, and she has been doing excellent service 
there ever since, replacing a much larger and costlier wooden ship, 
and winning for herself a reputation of the highest kind. Nor was 
the Research a failure either; on the contrary, she was well fitted, 
not indeed for steaming in a squadron with ships five times her size, 
for she was not intended for that; but for proceeding to any part of 
the globe, and for carrying our flag upon an armour-clad hull into 
shallow waters. Nor was the Pallas a failure, notwithstanding the 
perpetual obloquy to which she was subjected throughout the entire 
period of her construction. He really blushed for the people, some in 
high positions, who were so unaccountably industrious in detracting, 
not from the merits, for that they could not do, but from the promise 
of this comparatively small vessel up to the very moment of her trials. 
People who considered themselves authorities predicted that eleven 
knots was the highest speed this very short ship would ever attain 
when loaded, and that under canvas she would stand still, or nearly 
so. But he had the satisfaction of seeing her steam, when deeply 
laden, at eleven knots with only half her power, and exceed thirteen 
knots at full speed, thus surpassing the very fastest wooden frigates in 
the navy, notwithstanding that she is heavily burdened with armour, 
while they have none, and that she is 75 feet shorter than they; 
and as regards her sailing powers she has proved even still more 
successful. 

Mr. Reed proceeded to indicate some of the leading principles upon 
which it is necessary to proceed, speaking, of course, solely and abso- 
lutely upon his own responsibility. He should do this the more readily 
because the present First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir John Pakington, 
who first introduced sea-going iron-clads into our navy, had ever since 
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most wisely favoured the freest and fullest discussion of this moment-. 
ous subject, in his capacity as President of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, and in other ways, He had laid it down as a fundamental 
principle that England must always be building a ship or ships superior 
in offensive or defeusive powers to any produced or in course of pro- 
duction by other countries. He did not say she would aim at possess- 
ing a large number of such ships. With a moderate expenditure large 
numbers implied individual weakness in the ships ; whereas it was the 
peculiar characteristic of the period that one powerful vessel was worth 
more than many weak ones. And in precisely the same way it was 
perfectly easy to produce a ship with iron armour of such thickness, 
and guns of such power, that the iron-clads of France should no more 
dare to encountér ber than wooden ships would dare to encounter the 
most formidable iron-clads yet produced. 

He thought England should build some such ebips upon the turret 
principle, neither purely on the American plan, nor purely on Captain 
Coles’s, but embracing the best points of both, and they need not 
greatly exceed the size and cost of some of the largest existing iron- 
clads in producing such a vessel, to carry the armour 15 or 16 inches 
thick and 20-ton guns, and to steam at fifteen knots. They might also 
be made more secure against rams than any existing vessel. He had, 
in fact, satisfied himself that such a ship could be designed and built, 
and one or two such ships would contribute more to the maintenance 
of national power and authority upon the ocean than many iron-clads 
of the ordinary type costing in the aggregate much more than they. 
Already in the Bellerophon we had a ship in which a British captain 
would not hesitate to engage several such vessels as La Gloire, for the 
armour, the guns, and the mancuvring power under steam of the 
British ship would be much superior to theirs. And in the Hercules 
England was building a far more formidable ship than the Bellerophon, 
her entire water-line being absolutely impervious to shot. But it 
would be well to set about the construction of a ship much more 
powerful than either the Achilles or Hercules. This was, he believed, 
the means by which England would most effectually hold her own, not 
only in Europe, but with respect to that bold, energetic nation which 
had lately sent the Miantonomoh across the Atlantic. It was only by 
a boldness and energy equal to theirs that England could compete upon 
the sea with such a people. 

There was @ strong disposition lately to encourage an enormous 
expenditure upon the conversion of the existing wooden line-of-battle 
ships, as a means of multiplying the numbers of the iron-clad fleet. 
It was considered that they might advantageously convert some twenty 
or thirty wooden steam line-of-battle ships, by cutting them down 
nearly to the water’s edge, arming them with two or three turrets and 
heavy guns, and rigging and equipping them as sea-going ships. The 
proposal, as it came to his notice, was to make the decks of these ships 
about 34 feet above water, and fire guns from turrets over this deck, 
the gun-ports being between 4 and 5 feet above the water. A sbort 
piece of the bow and stern of the ship was to be left standing at the 
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ends, and the two were to be connected by a bridge running over the 
turrets. He had carefully considered this proposal, and saw many ob- 
jections to it. He was at an utter loss to understand of what use a 
large sea-going ship was to be with gun-ports less than 5 feet above 
the water—and, as a matter of fact, they would be less than 4 feet. 
It was impossible that guns in a turret 80 close to the water’s surface 
could be fought even in moderate weather. The guns and interior 
of the turret would be deluged by the sea every time the ports were 
opened; and even if it were possible to work the guns, it would be 
impossible to aim at the enemy, owing to the intervention of the waves. 
Again: these ships carry at present from 800 to 1000 men; and as 
they were still to be rigged with large masts and spars, and a great 
spread of canvas, they would require at the very least half the number 
to work them,—say 450. " 
~ Now, it was impossible to provide satisfactory living and sleeping 
accommodation for so large a number of officers and men and stowage 
for all the coal and sea stores which would be essential for sea-going 
purposes in the small space left when the ship was cut down as pro- 
posed. If the Government were to convert the ships and send them 
to sea with the necessary number of men on board, discomfort and 
disease would, he feared, be very great. These ships were all more 
or less decaying even now; and by the time their conversion was com- . 
pleted, they would be in a worse condition, of course. They were not, 
as a rule, fast ships even at present; but the proposal involved the 
sinking of them much deeper in the water, and thus reducing the 
speed. He had made a rough estimate of the cost of converting ships 
upon this plan, and believed it would amount to £140,000 per ship. 
But suppose that £120,000 would cover the cost, and this was less 
than the cost of the Royal Sovereign’s conversion, although she had 
armour that was not now shell proof, and had not been fitted with 
sea-poing appliances; and suppose that twenty-five such ships were 
converted, then they would have to expend three millions of money 
upon the transformation of these old line-of-battle ships into com- 
paratively slow and inferior iron-clads, the whole of which together 
would be unfit, he feared, to cope with even one such ship as might 
be built new for one-sixth of the cost,—viz., a ship plated with 15 to 
16 inches of armour, carrying 22-ton guns, and steaming at a speed of 
fifteen knots. These line-of-battle ships had weak and exposed stern- 
posts and rudders, and were incapable of being used securely as rams. 
The royal dockyards, with the multiplied other works which they have 
to perform, could not convert them in many years, and the workmen 
of the large private firms possessing docks were accustomed now to 
iron work only, and would build new iron ships nearly or quite as 
quickly as they would convert these. 
' There was another consideration which should not be lost sight of. 
It was usually represented that the engines of these ships were for the 
most part good and valuable, and many of them were so,—some six or 
eight of them had never been used at all. But there were many of 
them requiring repair; and they would perhaps be surprised to learn 
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that the engines of twenty-two of these ships, into the condition of 
which he recently inquired, required repairs amounting to an estimated 
sum of £128,000. These considerations made him pause before he 
would concur in the expenditure of £3,000,000 upon these ships, 
especially as they would then be out of all comparison inferior to ships 
such as those with which foreign governments were providing them- 
selves. Apart altogether from these specific objections, there was the 
general objection to the conversion of wooden ships, especially on a 
large scale,—namely, the absolute deprivation this inflicted on us of 
the benefits of our own progress. 

The great art in building iron-clad ships must obviously consist in 
getting the greatest efficiency for the sum expended ; and this efficiency 
must be measured by the amount of armour and the armament which 
‘are required in a given hull at a given speed. In the Warrior, the 
total weight of all kinds crowded upon the hull amounted to 4,350 tons, 
and the weight of the hull compelled to carry this was 4,660 tons, or 
810 tons in excess of the weight carried. In the Bellerophon, owing 
to the structural changes introduced into her, they had succeeded in 
carrying weight amounting to 3,860 tons, with a hull weighing only 
8,400 tons; so that the hull of the Bellerophon, instead of carrying 
310 tons less than its own weight, carried 460 tons more. But they 
had not stopped short with the Bellerophon’s improvement. In the 
Hercules they were advancing much further, and on a hull weighing 
only 3,610 tons, they were proposing to carry a weight of 4,920 tons, 
or an excess of no less than 1,310 tons; and in a ship of a still later 
design, they were actually to carry on a hull of 3,730 tons an enormous 
aggregate of 5,900'tons of weight. Without the improvements which 
had led to these changes the Hercules must, apart from the con- 
sideration of length, have been 2,500 tons larger than she is, and have 
cost £140,000 more than she actually would cost. He did not wish 
to dogmatize upon any of these points, but he felt persuaded that they 
would agree with him in feeling that it would be exceedingly wrong 
to slide into an unwise expenditure upon these fast-decaying wooden 
ships, especially as there was great reason to believe that a large out- 
lay upon their conversion would practically put a stop for two or three 
years to come to all serious progress in the production of iron-clad 
shipe of the most approved and powerful kind. 

The third principle he should be very giad to see pursued was that 
of relying more on steam power, and less upon sails and men, in the 
largest class ships. But if it were unsafe to rely upon one set of 
machinery, they might have two screws with duplicate engines, and 
then they would be quite as safe, and even safer, than at present with 
the single screw and canvas. This change would be attended with 
many advantages. They could afford to keep the ships much lower 
in the water, thus presenting a smaller target to the enemy, and they 
would be enabled to concentrate the armour with greater thickness on 
the low side which would be presented, and greater speed, no doubt, 
would also be obtained. The number of men required to man the 
unrigged ships would be reduced 50 per cent. Again: the lower the 
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hall was the steadier would be the gun-platform, and this steadiness 
of the gun-platform became of more and more importanee as the 
weight and value of each discharge of the gun increased ; and he could 
assure them that the cost of producing a discharge of a single shot or 
shell from a 20-ton gun firing 75 lbs. of powder was a great sum, not- 
withstanding the great and striking improvement which Major Palliser 
had so cleverly and zealously carried out. Another advantage of doing 
away with the rig and sails of these ponderous engines of war was that 
without masts and sails they could be made to fight not only on the sea, 
but for attacking land batteries. He could not at present say that any 
sea-going ship was thoroughly well adapted for this work, owing to 
the peculiar condition involved in rigging and sailing ships. Such 
vessels as he was now looking at would, however, be as safe from the 
depressed fire of an elevated battery as from any other fire, or very 
nearly so, as the outer deck would be covered with stout armour, and 
the funnels would be suitably protected. 

After speaking of the embarrassments of the combination of steam- 
ing and sailing in vessels of war, be said nothing of the kind would 
exist if vessels were under steam only. Of course one thing was in- 
dispensable to the attainment of the abandonment of masts and sails in 
ships,—namely, the large increase of our supply of coals. But this 
presented no great difficulty, as all the weight now required in masts 
and spars, anchors and screws, would be put into the form of coal, 
and whatever more was required must be provided for in the original 
design. It was now an established fact beyond all doubt that the 
higher, within proper limits, the weight of a ship rested, the steadier 
she became. That was a principle which was pretty well understood 
in Plymouth ; for the best work he had ever read on the stowage of 
ships was written by Mr. R. W. Stevens, of that town. He saw no 
difficulty whatever in providing a large ship, designed as he had pro- 
posed, with coal enough to carry her round the globe at s moderate 
speed, or across the Atlantie at a high speed. Finally, he would lay 
it down as a rule that retrenchment in naval supplies should fall last, 
and not first, upon the production of such ships as were essential to 
the maintenance of our position as the greatest naval power in Europe. 
He knew well the pressure that was put upon the Government by 
mercantile and diplomatie powers to induce them to maintain a large 
number of war vessels, erammed with multitudes of seamen, in every 
part of the globe, but it would be true statesmanship and true patriot- 
ism, in his opinion, to see that the great root and trunk of our naval 
eminence were not weakened and attenuated in order that the branches 
might flourish in brief luxuriance; for any advantage which might be 
derivable from the possession of a large number of weak war vessels 
could add but little essential vitality if the tree itself, as the first nava} 
‘power in Europe, was not maintained by the production of more power- 
ful ships than other powers possessed. 
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“HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Parr I. 
(Continued frem vol. xxxv., page 64:5.) 


And yet, forecasts of weather at command, 
Have long been made, ’tis said, in our land ; 
Divided into districts, ill-defined, 

To suit the fancies of the wayward wind :— 
Which cares not, that, its limits be confined, 
But rather wanders just where ’tis inclined ! 
*Tis true, the wind in partial veins will blow, 
Yet who can prove that it does always so? 
That, the same track, it follows here, or there, 
Or the same limits keeps to every where? 


That certain weather follows certain winds, 

He may see plainly who thus inclines. 

Arago has declared, ‘“‘ Tkaé man is bel 

“« Who of to-morrow’s weather has foretold!” 
He could perceive, what some can’t understand, 
Difficulties that lie on every hand: 

And who is he, with certainty can know, 

At any time, the wind that is te blow? 

Yet to more than this, see man aspire, 

A weather prophet he, at his own desire! 


Go then, presumptuous man, the winds enchain ; 

That forecasts of the weather you may gain: 

Revel in troubles, fiction be your friend, 

And in your forecasts, blunder without end ! 

Enough of weather! let the muse now turn 

To other matters, from which ene may leara 

A lesson in the emigration way : 
& +d +d e 


The minstrel paused :—then thus resumed his lay. 


It chanced as running homeward by the Bay, 

The weather bad and thick, a dismal] day, 

The sea tumultuous, the wind no less severe, 

As full oft it had been in this new year; 

When now and then, as lifted by the wave, 

A boat was seen struggling some lives to save: 

4‘ She’s making for us :—signals, too, I see; 
“Steady; she’s just now under our lee, 

“« Right in our track; luff, luff,” the captain cried, 
“ Be smart, my lads, she’ll soon be by our side; 
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“ A rope, a rope, all fast,” ‘twas quickly caught, 
And nineteen souls in that frail thing are brought ; 
Saved from the London ; steered by gallant “ King,” 
Let not the Muse that name forget to sing. 

Yet ere the Martanople they had gain’d, 

Trials severe and aatening they sustain’d : 

Vessels had pass’d them since they’d left their ship, 
Chances which their ill fortune had let slip: 

Nor did they reach this snug Italian one 
Without catastrophe ; yet it fail’d to mar 

Them for the deep: a huge o’erpow’ring wave 

Nigh swamp’d their buat; their only chance to save 
By bailing then; when chill’d and numb’d with cold, 
Energies exhausted, scarce rar fas to hold, 
Cavasa’s barque was gain’d! Oh happy hour, 

The gale might blow, the skies portentous lour, 

A warm heart beat within her captain’s breast, 
Those castaways found comfort, warmth, and rest: 
Yes, more than these, for creature comforts too, 
Warm tea, fresh garments, what he could he’d do, 
Hot soup, aye, “ his last turkey they should share,” 
Albion’s sons they were, and worthy all his care: 
Right well did he enact the noble part, 

The true Samaritan was he at heart: 

Let Englishmen remember this man’s name, 

“ Cavasa,” worthy handing down to fame. 

His rescued band at Falmouth set on shore, 

His work was done, Cavasa’s task was o’er. 


Such was the story of the London’s buat :— 
Another tale remains, the Muse to quote, 

A tale of sorrow, suffering, and of woe, 

That falls to lot of mortals few to know. 

Brief was their time in that Italian barque, 

One which to them of safety proved the ark ; 
Those few, that handful of poor mortals sav’d, 
From souls (two hundred) which the sea had brav’d 
In an unworthy ship, the London named, 

For passage built ;—the service which she claim’d : 
But det these few their tale of sorrow state, 

Their days of suffering, and those scenes relate, 
Which they beheld ; in which they took their part, 
Scenes which come home, alas, to every heart. 
And should the Muse her painful task bewail, 

In mournful numbers that warm hearts assail ; 

In pity let them stay the starting tear, 

The lost are gone, hereafter to appear! 

The Muse is saddened by the tale she heard, 

The London's fate was told with burning word! 
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In serious strain her flowing numbers rang, 
And thus the London’s dreadful loss she sang. 


When England, bent upon commercial gain, 
Her ships sent forth upon the busy main, . 

Her merchants found the secret springs of trade 
Lay iu dispatch, and that when this was made, 
The quick return of capital employ’d, 

Prevented losses which they would avoid. 
Profits returned were such as they desired ; 
Their capital then was as if inspir’d. 

Still merchant craft of England could not sail, 
Unless indeed the wind would blow a gale, 

And they before it went: voyages long 

Were always so, and seeing this was wrong, 
The short and gouty, humpy dumpy ships 
Unfit for passages or rapid trips, 

Soon long and slim, like slipping eels became, 
Ships with long bodies, narrow, iron frame: 
"Twas said that length gives speed, a doctrine too, 
Which too far carried will a ship undo. 


What is there not that man will undertake? 
Who’s bent on making money for its sake! 
Let us have ships so long, and just so wide, 
That for their breadth their length by eight divide; 
(By ten, indeed, it has been certified ;) 

e said :—’twas done, the marvel ships are built, 
One London named, was ready for a tilt 
Of strength with Neptune on his ancient ground. 
Ah! sad resolve, a death ship she was found ! 


What unsound doctrine this of breadth to teach, 
A tenth of the length that breadth to reach ! 
Such lanky ships are coffins for their crews, 
And well pronounced too dangerous to use. 

’ Tis clear that shipwrights differ on this point : 
Another, too, on which they’re out of joint ;— 
The deep-load line: These are subjects which divide 
Opinion: These the public must decide. 
Good judges too! Experience, dearly bought, 
Is better, they say, than experience taught : 
The public, easy souls, with wide-mouth’d purse, 
Accept most things for better or for worse. 
That fond delusion, the insurance law, 

As neat a claptrap as the world o’er saw,) 

ks after everything, perhaps, if true, 
In this sad matter a good turn will do, 
And consolation bring to one or two. - 
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But let us leave these minor things and turn 

To the London's voyage, and we shall learn 

How things on board passenger ships are done, 
Clippers they’re called, because they fast can run! 
Yet ’tis a subject most severe and keen,— 

One to be dealt with-so as not to screen 

Blame where it lies; let this an object be,— 

The cause to show of all her misery, 

Of scenes and trials that were there endured, 

And trnst that from her loss they may be cured. 


The London. 


An iron clipper ship from Gravesend sail’d, 
In dark December, and for Sydney hail’d. 
The skies portended ill; St. Helen’s road 
She sought for shelter: Hence one might forbode 
Witb foul and stormy winds, no pleasant trip 
Awaited this, low, wet, uneasy ship. 
Still on she went, steaming against the gale, 
Rolling down Channel, yet could show no sail : 
Plymouth received her, where the pilot boat 
Capsiz’d; the pilot drown’d,—bad points to note. 
Yet worse remain’d: all passengers embark’d : 
( Friday’s sail, too, oft it is remark’d 

isastrous ends, as sailors still believe, 
In proof of which this case they will receive.) 


Thus far the London had no favour gain’d. 

In public estimation, she remained 

An uneasy ship: more than sickness, tried 

The faith of those embark’d. The sbip belied 
Those first rate voyages that she had made; 
And freely were opinions now essay’d 

Against her reaching an Australian shore ! 
Landsmen could even see, and that before 

From Plymouth she had sail’d, how far too deep 
She floated, to enable her to keep 

That easy buoyancy, a ship a onl 
When light her load, she soon her helm obeys. 
Deep yet she was, and added to her stock 

Of coal, were fifty tons, deck space to block : 
These on her upper deck, in sacks were stow’d, 
Increasing still her far too heavy load. 


Such themes of conversation soon became 
Common on board. No flattering name 
She now had gain’d: however, let that be ; 
Still, two passengers would not go to sea 
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In such a craft; and both at Plymouth left. 
Fares might be lost,—were they of sense beraft ? 
How many more had gladly done the same, 
But that they’d earn a dastard coward’s name! 
Alas what folly! what delusion too! 
False valour that, which braves what fools would do! 
Who goes to sea in ill condition’d ship, 
Fool-hardy is, and well deserves to slip 
From life’s domain : 

the days of passage count? 
Already are they numbered in amount ! 
That indeed is reckoning without the host, 
Where’s the London now? What of all her boast? 
The ship at Gravesend that was said by some 
Look’d like the coffin, which she has become ! 
There is a rule, to follow which is far 
Above all gold ;— if under evil star, 
When you doubt, abstain, wisely if you can, 
Honour is not lost in fool-hardy plan! 


On Fridgy’s night the London put to sea, 

The wind was foul, though light as it could be: 
All powerful steam her voyage thus began, 
With which on Saturday she onward ran. 

But Sunday check’d her with a heavy sea, 

Ill omen too of what she yet might see; 

For Monday brought her a tempestuous gale, 
Which stopp’d her engines, put her under sail ; 
Her captain, Martin, = eae it but wise 

To make the ship snug, wherein safety lies. 
Alas what futile effort this has prov’d, 

As time wore on, and as they onward mov’d. 


“Snug ship!” indeed the London never knew 

The worth of words, which seamen often do, 

As comfort gain’d. Even with weather bad, 

Cold was the London’s comfort, wet, and sad ! 

The scuppers chok’d with coal, would not allow 
From deck th’ escape of water any how: 

These outlets small were easily choked up, 

With that loose dusty stuff: “all hands” might sup 
To their knees in water, for ran away 

It never could, and so throughout the day 

And night, green seas she would be taking in, 
Amidst the deaf’ning everlasting din 

A steam-winch made,—a thing that’s meant to do, 
Of course, the manual labour of the crew. 

And thus was water rushing like a tide, 

As the foul London reel’d from side to side: 
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A common trick this was of her’s, well known, 
To those who im the ship before had gone: 

Sad stories, too, were told of fittings there, 
Fittings without a careful owner’s care ! 
Essential for the comfort of the crew, 

But comfort to the London would be new! 


Yet tubs in state-rooms to save clothes from spoil, 
Are something new in passenger-ships toil ! 

The hatchway lids leaked in a stream so clear, 

As to call forth the ladies’ screams from fear 

At seeing so much water come below, 

Their nerves were unprepar’d to find it so. 

But one accustom’d to the London’s tricks, 

Said quietly,—“‘ Her wares she likes to mix ; 

‘“‘ Shut down the hatch, and ’twill be all the same: 
“ T would not say the owners are to blame; 

“« But some one is, when such things do not fit ;” 
And thus the London “ made a night of it.” 


Enough there was, indeed, t’ excite alarm ; 

The sources of discomfort, if not harm,— 

Were t :—-water came in with every roll, 
Enough t’ astonish any living soul, 

Such rolls the London took, ‘twas often thought 
Her last was come,—that she had really sought 
Some place whereon to lay her wearied bones, 
So long herself regaining ’midst the moans 

Of frighten’d passengers; when with a jerk 

Up she would jump, and then resume her work. 


And now ;—was there a lull, the ship upright, 
A hatch was rais’d for air, no less than light! 
For darkness visible prevail’d below, 

Mingl’d with steam ;—a suffocating foe : 

Some were on tables seated, ill at ease, 

Others mid trunks, and buckets, which the seas 
Sent reeling round in stark confusion’s way, 
While females clinging to their friends would say, 
“ Don’t leave us now, oh, do by side us stay !” 
Who could describe the horrors of that night? 
Who could depict the miserable plight 

Of all embark’d in that ill fated ship? 
Cramm’d, as she was, for this ill omen‘d trip ; 
What pencil paint, what pen could e’er describe 
The horrors of the London’s ill us’d tribe? 


This first gale lull’d at noon, when steam again 
Its work pursues upon the troubled main. 
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Alas, how fleeting was this wintry gleam 

Of Hope! ’twas like a summer's transient beam, 
Soon by dark, murky, gathering clouds dispell’d : 
It seem’d the violence of the gale was quell’d. 
Delusive hope, how soon that pass’d away, 

Stern winter still maintain’d his rigid sway ! 

Still rose the gale with the approach of night, 
And fiercer still became with morning’s light. 


That morning dawn’d mid turmoil, storm, and gloom, 


Fit heralds of a ship’s approaching doom. 
Ah why does cruel fate with flatt’ry deal 
From one hand? while the other can conceal 
The bitter end of all our human woes. 

So like the thorn couceal’d beneath the rose: 
This to our pleasure ministers awhile, 

That puts an end to the delusive smile! 


Scarce had the day emerg’d from sable night, 
Ere dire misfortuue claims the crnel right 

The London to molest. ‘The wind as yet 

Had but delay’d her course, but still would fret 
With sad discomfort her large living freight,— 
Her movements being violent and great. 

But now disaster comes: her foremast lost 

All its companions ; upper masts were toss’d 
Broken and useless, dangling to and fro 

They sway’d, and dangerous to those below : 
Soon afterwards, as if their fate to share, 
Another mast,—main royal (she could spare,) 
Was lost: still though important losses these, 
With jib boom also, yet as nothing were, 
Compared with others which awaited her. 

The day’s disasters had not ended yet ;— 

Her port side quarter life-boat was beset 

By a huge monster sea, and torn away ;— 

A sea now higher than it was all day. 

Thus Tuesday pase’d, the ninth day of the year, 
And many in that ship began to fear, 

Their troubles manifold would not end here. 


*Twas no unjust or wrong conclusion this,— 

For. inexperience which knew nought amiss 

Of ships at sea, in wintry gales with all 

The dire confusiun likely to befall 

Sea-sickness, with its enervating ills; 

Such serious accident the mind instills 

With fear,—and dread, that something even worse 
Might yet o’ertake them, after such reverse: 
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To these foreboding fears the Muse must add 
The sudden motion of the ship as bad, 

And worse became, with vitiated air, 

Which closely crowded narrow eabins share 
In semi-darkness! Evils such as these, 
With gale increasing and still higher seas 
Are iif adapted common minds to please : 
Still on the principle—“ What can’t be cur’d 
Jn every condition must be endur’d ;” 

Th’ unhappy passengers had steel’d their mind, 
And to their ill condition were resign’d. 


One there was yet on board, who all this knew 
Of passengers’ discomforts, and felt it too; 

Still graver matters occupied his mind, 

Than those which now mere suff’ring combined : 
The perils of the sea to him were known, 

Oft had he fac’d them, and familiar grown 
With soenes of danger, only to subdue 

Each which it was his fortune te go through. 
The London twice this stormy sea bad cross’d, 
Was she on this third voyage to be lost? 
Forbid the thought! Had net she also made 
By far the shortest voyage ef the trade? 

And one in days that number’d fifty-nine, 

Why then should she her noble place resign ? 
Such aight well be the reasoning of her chief, 
Who now with sid of steam would seek relief, 
And get beyond the storm in southern part: 
Vain hope! such might be nearest to his heart; 
He had to meet reality’s stern part. 


There was a eertain notion prevalent on beard, 
One at least, that certainly was untoward ;— 
As to the ship’s strength and remaining pow’r 
Of endurance in this her trying hour. 

The sea, tis said, was running mountains high, 
A spicy phrase which perils magnify,— 

Yet sailing ships in general then lay by ; 

Or, as our ancestors said, “ Lay a try, 

And let the gale blow over ;—no harm done, 
And then resume a voyage ill begun = 

The London used her steam, and with her screw 
Would head the sea instead of lying to :— 

A process this by which no doubt she lost 
That topmast, and did mischief to her cost. 


(To be continued.) 
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ACCOMMODATION OF MzrcHant SEAMEN ON SHIPBOARD. 


An extract from the Mercantile Shipping Act, relative to thé 
accommodation of merchant seamen on board ship, has within the las¢ 
few days been affixed to the doors of the various shipping offices 
throughout the United Kingdom. Seamen eagerly peruse it, and then 
exclaim in their disappointment, “Oh! it is the old thing!” Now, 
there is a great deal more implied in these few words than they would 
seem to convey, to the minds of those men especially who are cognizant 
of the dens in which too many of our sailors pass their best days. They 
are, unfortunately, convinced by them that no change for the better 
can be looked for at present! If such laws were enforced as thé 
extract contains, there is scarcely a coasting vessel in the United 
Kingdom that would escape fine, and probably a large number of those 
also engaged in foreign trades might be placed in the same category. 
Such a course of proceeding could not be carried out in this country 
without creating unmeasured discontent. What is now required is 
® proper supervision by the Board of Trade over crew as well as 
passenger accommodation; and, at the annual survey, a note of the 
condition of the former should be inserted in the certificate given. 

With the present fittings of many top-gallant forecastles, it is im- 

ible, when the cables are bent, to keep the deck reasonably dry. 
Not long since I heard the master of a merchant ship recounting as & 
good joke, that, in working a ship down the English Channel, he had 
frequently seen his sailors’ chests washed out of the forecastle into the 
lee waist! This UNNECESSARY HARDSHIP might, in all ships built 
hereafter, be easily guarded against by the Board of Trade merely in- 
sisting on the windlass being placed on the top-gallant forecastle, as it 
is in spar-decked ships, or by running a water-tight ledge to a sufficient 
beight round the bows about a foot from the side (see sketch), and 


Our artist, who is 
no sailor, has omit- 
ted all ap ce of 
hawee-holes or pipes 
through which the 
cables would pase ia 
- the bulkhead, against 
which the benks are 
fixed. In the drew- 
ing these last should 
have been shown at 
a, a, the bunks on 
each side ary re- 
presented by 5,6, &c. 





about two or more from the angle of the bows, so as to form a channel 
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for the escape of water rushing in through the hawse-holes when open 
and plugs not in. The pipes (a, a, in the sketch) need not be much 
larger than the cables, and could easily be rendered perfectly water- 
tight with the aid of a piece of bagging, or an iron slide. An arrange- 
ment like this, showing the bunks (5, 5, &c.) clear of the side, would 
in all weathers ensure the seaman a dry bed. 

A top-gallant forecastle, in temperate or tropical climates, is the 
most fitting lodging for the seamen. The ventilation may be made 
perfect. It is easily kept clean, and the men are then always “ready 
for a call.” 

The lower forecastle is in many ships an abomination. Water gets 
below in bad weather when the companion way is opened to relieve 
the watch; and in the tropics it is uninhabitable. This is a fruitful 
source of disease ; for the men sleep on deck with heavy dews fall- 
ing on their ill-protected persons, and inhale the poisoned air of the 
swamps. Who can be surprised at sickness and mortality getting 
among them? 

It is much to be regretted that our seamen have recently injured 
their prospects by listening to the wretched clap-trap of publicans and 
lodging-house keepers,— men who pretend to advocate the sailors’ 
claims to higher wages, only in order to plunder them of a greater 
amount. Had tbe seamen sent a petition requesting a better quality 
of food and lodging, the just shipowners of London and Liverpool 
would have aided their cause. But these are painfully aware of the 
fact, that an increase of pay at present simply means with the great 
mass an increase of drunkenness and debauchery ! 

MEROATOR. 


P.S.—It is a very remarkable circumstance that all the deaths of 
the four steampackets which have brought home yellow fever have 
been entirely confined to their crews,—no single passenger or officer 
having suffered, excepting the surgeon who attended them,—a fact 
which bears out repeated assertions in my former papers. 

There can be no doubt, moreover, of the care and solicitude of the 
company for the health of their crews, and that everything is.done by 
them that can contribute to their health and comfort; so that much 
must be attributed to the reckless and often intemperate habits of the 
seamen themselves, and the consequent liability to which they are 
subject when fever is abroad. 

In mercantile vessels, however, commonly such is not the case; and 
it is aleo worthy of remark, that the water-closets are placed imme- 
diately next aft and close to the bunks of the crew. A medical man 
attending the sick once remarked to the commander of one of those 
vessels, on learning this fact,—‘ It is of no possible use calling me to 
attend your sick, when you show me their sleeping berths, and what 
is next tothem. No effort of mine can save your men from such 
exposure. A single night would be sufficient to give them fever.” 

With facts like these before us, who can wonder at the mortality 
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among merchant seamen? who can wonder at their desertion from 
ships, where no comfort is to be found, where not a dry bed is to be 
had in their living places, and where such places are infested with 
the close proximity of the odours arising from filthiness. 

M. 


[Shipowners who really wish to make a comfortable berth for their 
men will adopt this proposal of our correspondent.—Ep. VV. M.] 





A meeting of the Economy and Trade Department of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science was held on the 19th 
of November, at their rooms in the Adelphi, at which a paper was read 
by Capt. Toynbee, F.R.A.S., on the Social Condition of our Merchant 
Seamen ; the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., in the chair. 

The paper went fully into the evils and hardships attending the 
pursuit of sea-faring men under the present system of treatment in the 
Merchant Service, and their social condition both at sea and on shore, 
and concluded with the following suggestions :— 

‘1. A government pension or annuity fund and life assurance, 
managed by shipping masters. 

“2. That the Merchant Shipping Act be so modified that the Board 
of Trade and its officers may be empowered to inspect the forecastle 
and provisions of ships (especially lime juice) before, during, and after 
a voyage. That it shall require the heading of a ship’s articles to 
contain a statement of the forecastle, its size, height, ventilation, drain- 
_age, protection from sea and sain, &c. Also that men are to get part 
of their pay before leaving their ship, and to be paid up to the date of 
their getting their money. 

‘3. That a new scale of provisions, adapted to modern improve- 
ments, shall be called for from Local Marine Boards, and entered in 
the articles. 

‘4. That the payiug of seamen be so managed that they may, if 
they wish, leave their addresses and go home at once to their wives 
and families, the rest of their pay and papers to be forwarded to them 
on pay-day. 

“5. That Government might check the decrease of British seamen 
by establishing training ships for poor boys (especially sailors’ sons), 
and, if it be found requisite, by encouraging shipowners to take 
apprentices. - 

‘6. That shipowners and tbe friends of seamen be moved to invest 
money in buildings, which will enable married seamen to get the full 
worth of their money, and leaving their wives and families respectably 
placed. Also, that they will give monthly notes to the wives and 
families of seamen, and combine to stop advance notes, encouraging 
the pension fund, by offering to pay their month’s advance into it. 

“7, and lastly. That sailors’ institutes or clubs be started in large 
seaports.” 
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- To which was added a recommendation for carrying out the follow- 
ing resolution, passed at the Manchester Congress :— 

“That the Social Science Association be recommended to consider 
the appointment of a sub-committee, in which officers of the Royal Navy 
and Merchant Service, and others especially interested in the welfare 
of seamen, should be invited to take part, for the purpose of preparing 
and promoting measures of amendment and improvement of that 
class.” 

The meeting was addressed by Captain Dawson, Captain Hunter, 
Mr. Griggs, shipowner, Dr. Dickson, medical inspector of Customs, 
Captain Joseph Toynbee, and the Chairman; after which the above 
resolution was affirmed, and the meeting separated. 


Captain Toynbee alluded to the wet and dark forecastle in whieh 
merchant seamen are berthed, which condition is amply confirmed and 
commented on, but with no practical remedying proposal. Certainly 
much has been said of late respecting the social comforts of seamen; 
and, although we recognize the leading exertions of Captain Toynbee 
on the subject, we do not see that unanimity in approval of his views 
that we might have wished or could have wished. Even one of his 
brother officers considers their seamen better cff in forecastles than 
they would be down below. As to their being constantly wet, that 
can be remedied. But we have not seen this captain’s remedies from 
that better management to which he alludes. 

We recommend the plan of our correspondent “ Mercator” to the 

consideration of shipowners generally, as one that would ensure the 
seaman a comfortable dry bed to Jay on at all times, instead of the 
wretched wet den to which he has to retire at present. And when 
our shipowners turn their attention to making a comfortable ship for 
their men as far as lays in their power, we may not bear so much, as 
we do now, of the scareity of our merchant seamen. Who can wonder 
at the desertion complained of ? The wonder should rather be how 
men can stay by ships in which all prospect of their comfort. is 


hopeless. ’ 


Roya, NaTIoNAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday, the 6th of December, a meeting of this institution 
was held at its house, John Street, Adelphi. Thos. Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. There were also present Sir Fras. Outram, 


Bart., the Right Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P., W. H. Harton, Esgq., 
Sir E. Perrott, Bart., Admiral M‘Hardy, Admiral Gordon, George 
Lyall, Esq., Admiral W.H. Hall, C.B., Capt. Egerton, R.N., Admiral 
Ryder, Capt. De St. Croix, Colonel Palmer, Capt. Ward, RN, in- 


spector of lifeboats to the institution, and Richard Lewia, Esq., the 


secretary. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting having been read, 

A reward of £25 was voted to pay the expenses of the Birmingham 
No. 2 lifeboat of the institution, stationed at Caistor, Norfolk, in put- 
ting off on the 30th of November, in reply to signals of distress, to 
the assistance of the schooner Coronation, of London, which was found 
to be lying fast on the Inner Barber Sand in the midst of the breakers, 
The lifeboat was unable to approach the vessel nearer than within 
60 or 70 yards. She was, however, the means, after staying by the 
vessel for two hours, of saving the crew of four men and bringing them 
safely ashore. 

The sum of £23 was likewise granted to pay the expenses of the 
Bacton lifeboat of the institution, in putting off, during a heavy gale 
of wind from the N.N.E., to the assistance of the schooner Swann, of 
Goole, which was driven ashore by the gale at Walcot, Oastend, on 
the 17th of November. The lifeboat was fortunately the means of 
saving the crew of four men, who were in the rigging. 

The sum of £7 was also granted to pay the expenses of the lifeboat 
of the institution stationed at Portrush, for putting off on the 11th of 
November, during a strong gale of wind from the N.W., to the assiat- 
ance of the barque Coriven, of Londonderry, which had come into 
collision with the schooner Margaret Caldwell, of Portrush. The life- 
boat placed some of her men on board the Coriven, as the barque’s 
crew were thoroughly exhausted, and was thus enabled to render 
efficient service to the vessel. The lifeboat afterwards brought the 
crew of six men of the Margaret Caldweil safely ashore. 

A reward of £7 10s. was likewise granted to pay the expenses of 
the Mary Hartley lifeboat of the institution, stationed at Broughty 
Ferry, near Dundee, in saving, in conjunction with the steamer Auld 
Reekie, after great difficulty, the crew, consisting of five men, of the 
schooner Tay, of Dundee, which went ashore during stormy weather 
on the Gaa Sands. It appeared that the hazy weather deceived the 
master as to his position, and in attempting to change his course the 
vessel migsed stays and went ashore. 

A reward of £32 was also voted to pay the expenses of the old life- 

boat stationed at Mundesley, in putting off, on the 16th of November, 
during a gale from the E.N.E., to the assistance of the crews of four 
small sloops which were observed to be in distress off Mundesley, and 
saving, in four trips, the lives of nine men and two women from the 
vessels on the above occasion. 
_ A reward of £6 was also voted to the crew of the lifeboat of the 
institution stationed at Thurso, N.B., for putting off during heavy 
weather to the assistance of the schooner Anaconda, of Lerwick, which 
was observed to have her sails split. The lifeboat was fortunately the 
means of saving the crew of five men and of bringing them safely 
ashore. 

Rewards amounting to £151 6s. were also voted to the crews of the 
lifeboats of the institution stationed at Brougbty Ferry, Burnham, 
Queenstown, Redcar, New Brighton, Tynemouth, Berwick-on-Tweed,, 
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Winchelsea, Palling, Hasborough, Yarmouth, Eastbourne, North Deal, 
Walmer, Arklow, and Appledore, for various services to shipwrecked 
vessels and their crews during the month of November. 

The silver medal of the institution and a copy of its vote on parch- 
ment were voted to Mr. William Rowlands, coxswain of the Holyhead 
lifeboat, in testimony of his long and gallant services in assisting to 
sade, in the present and former lifeboats of the station, a large number 
of lives from shipwreck. 

The silver medal of the institution, a copy of its vote on parchment, 
and £2, were also ordered to be presented to Watkin Lewis, of 
Aberystwith, in admiration of his noble conduct in wading into the 
sea on two different occasions, at the risk of his life, and aiding to save 
seven persons from perishing, one being his own father. 

A reward of £5 was also granted to some Winterton beacbmen, for 
putting off in a yawl and bringing on shore three men belonging to a 
wrecked sloop, on the 31st of October. 

A reward was also voted to Evan Evans, in acknowledgment of his 
laudable conduct in wading into the surf, at the peril of his life, and 
saving from an inevitable death a fisherman, who had been capsized 
from his boat in Aberystwith Bay, and was found insensible in the sea, 
his companion having unhappily perished on the occasion. 

A reward of £1 15s. was also voted to four men for putting off in 
a boat and saving three out of four men who had been capsized from 
their fishing-boat off Greencastle, near Londonderry. 

A reward of £9 was also voted to a boat’s crew for their laudable 
and persevering exertions in saving seven men from the brig Jane, of 
Sunderland, three men from the brig Lancaster, of West Hartlepool, 
and five men from the schooner Victory, of Ipswich, which, during a 
storm, had stranded off Bridlington Quay. 

Various other rewards were also granted for saving life from wrecks 
on our coasts. 

The meeting ordered £1500 of the funded capital of the institution 
to be sold out, to assist to defray the very heavy payments, amounting 
to £4,570, on various lifeboat establishments. It was reported that 
during the current year the society had expended £29,650 on its 
172 lifeboat stations; and that, in the same period, it had contributed 
to the saving of 831 lives from various wrecks, for which services it 
-had granted £2,020 as rewards. 

A contribution of £50 had been received from the Ryde Amateur 
Musical Society, being the proceeds of a concert on the 13th ot Sep- 
tember last, in aid of the Isle of Wight lifeboat stations. The officers 
and crew of her Majesty’s ship Pylades had also forwarded a donation 
of £5 8s. to the institution, being part proceeds of the balance of an 
accident fund on board that vessel. The people of Gloucester had, 
through Messrs, E. L. Kendall, S. R. T. Mayer, and V. S. Morwood, 
also forwarded to the society a contribution of £450, to defray the cost 
of a lifeboat, to be named after the city. A remittance of £350 had 
likewise been received by the institution from Nottingham towards the 
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cost of a lifeboat, to be named the Robin Hood, of Nottingham, after 
the volunteer corps of that town. 

Legacies had been received during the month of November from 
the late Samuel Travis, Esq., of Cheltenham, £100; the late William 
‘Pearson, Esq., of York, £18; the late John Graham Gilbert, Esq., of 
Yorkhill, in aid of the Glasgow branch, £100; and the late Mrs. Mary 
Ann Story, of Kensington, £500, to pay the cost of a lifeboat, The 
sum of £6 7s. had also been received from the Rev. E. S. Corrie, of 
Maplestead: £1 7s. of that amount had been collected by the late 
Master E. B. Corrie, who had for many years past, under the name 
‘Invalid Boy,” made a collection for the institution, and the £5 was 
the amount of his legacy to the suciety. 

New lifeboats had been sent during the month of November to 
Polkerris, Cornwall ; Mundesley, Norfolk ; Chapman’s Pool, Dorset ; 
and Ilfracombe, Devon. The railway companies had, as usual, kindly 
given the boats a free conveyance to their destinations. 

Lifeboat demonstrations had taken place with the boats at Rochdale, 
- Fowey, Swanage. and Iifracombe. 

The thanks of the institution were voted to Mr. Alexander Munro. 
G. B. M. Beatson, Esq., Dr. L’Estrange, and P. H. Hume, Esq., on 
their retiring from the office of honorary secretaries of the Banff, 
Fraserburgh, Arklow, and Dunbar branches of the institution. 

A communication was read from Mr. E. P. Bonnessen, of Copen- 
hagen, stating that he had built a lifeboat on the plan of the institution. 
The boat was found to answer the purpose of the locality very well. 
Lifeboat societies were also proposed to be formed on the plan of the 
institution at Schevenengen, Holland, and in Nova Scotia. 

The committee expressed their deep regret at the lamented death of 
the late William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S., and the late Captain Thomas 
Heard, R.N., who had for many years past most zealously co-operated 
with the committee. Votes of condolence were passed to the families 
of the deceased gentlemen. 

It was reported that Sir Thos. Tobin, of Ballincollig, county Cork, 
was making an effort to collect penny subscriptions to pay the cost of 
a lifeboat. 

Reports were read from the inspector and assistant-inspector of life- 
boats on their recent visits to different lifeboat stations on the coast ; 
and the proceedings then terminated. 


SEAMEN FOR THE Mrrcuant SERVICE. 


The deficiency of British sailors for the supply of our mercantile 
marine is, month by month, assuming a more serious aspect, and the 
causes which lead to this deficiency are daily becoming more clearly 
manifest. Few more emphatic examples of cause and effect can 
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probably be found, and it requires no nautical or scientific knowledge 
to discover that the evils existing are beyond the reach of cure by the 
establishment of training ships alone. 

A memorial from 170 seamen belonging to the North-east ports of 
the United Kingdom has been forwarded to the Registrar-General of 
Shipping for transmission to the Board of Trade, containing an enu- 
meration of grievances appertaining specially to colliers and coasting 
vessels. Among these grievances are found the undermanning of 
ships, five hands being employed in vessels of from 154 to 196 tons, 
whereas seven is the recognized and proper number ; that these vessels 
are very commonly unseaworthy, being leaky in the hulls, and deficient 
in canvas and cordage, and that, as a consequence, the pumps are con- 
stantly at work, and the running gear continually in want of repair, 
to the exhaustion of the scanty crew employed; that the boats are 
frequently worthless, and useless as a means of saving life; that the 
forecastles are deficient in length, width, and height, so that in some 
cases 8 man must go to the hatch for room to put on his clothes, 

The memorial goes on to observe that the various sections of the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 have remained, to all intents and 
purposes, a dead letter, and that, in consequence of the continued 
existence of these evils, “ we (skilled labourers as we are, and valuable 
ones,) gladly take any employment on shore, where even the farm 
labourer, although he runs little or no risk to life and limb, gets better 
paid.” So much for the coasting trade. 

Is the tale better as to our ocean-going ships? During the past two 
years upwards of 200 accredited cases of scurvy have been brought 
into this port alone, in so bad a state as to require immediate treat- 
ment in hospital, this very inadequately representing the number of 
victims to the disease, as the superintendents of Sailors’ Homes in 
London and elsewhere can attest. Several inquests have been held 
during the last year on the bodies of seamen who have died from this 
malady, at one of which it was proved that the mixture served out 
at sea was not lime-juice at all, and useless as an anti-scorbutic; and, 
in consequence of the verdict pronounced at another, the master of a 
vessel was convicted and fined at the Thames Police Court for not 
having a sufficient supply of that article on board. During the past 
three months no less than twenty ships have arrived in the Thames 
bringing cases of scurvy, and in some instances from 20 to 70 per cent. 
of the crew were practically disabled by that disease frum efficient 
duty. The root of this increasing evil is mainly due to the fact that 
it is the exception rather than the rule to carry drinkable, far less 
pure, lime or lemon-juice on long-voyage ships. A want of variety 
and deficiency of quality in provisions is sometimes a helping cause, 
but of direct causes the above is first and foremost. No medical 
question is involved in the matter, or anything about which doctors 
can differ, inasmuch as no scientific arguments, however sound, or 
theories, however plausible, are required to establish a fact that has been 
known for the last two centuries, and acted upon for the last seventy 
years; that fact being, that if good lime or lemon-juice be regularly 
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given to the crew of a ship, that crew will remain free from scurvy for 
a period of twelve or eighteen months,—a far longer term of water- 
passage than is ever reached by any of our sea-going ships (except 
whalers) in the present day.— Times. 


This complaint of the want of seamen for our merchant ships put 
forth by the Zimes reminds us of a child crying for its playthings 
when it has been long wilfully destroying them. Let the Ttmes look 
into our present number, and see the remedy proposed for keeping dry 
bunks and forecastles where the merchant seamen are berthed. When 
this is carried out effectually, the first great evil of wet beds, clothes, 
&e., will be remedied. The rest will follow easily. 


Nautical Notices. 


{Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to him 
at 31, Poultry.] 





PartiouLtars oF Lieguts RROCENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 605.) 





All bearings are magnetic. 
F. | Ht. Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in jseen| (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. |Feet]/MIs. 


a — eee - 





ee 9 oe a 





73. Portsmouth England {South coast] .. | .. | .. |Leading marks (a.) 
74 Svinbadarne jSwedish, S./56° 10°’ N. | F. | 26[ 6 |Est ? JTightvessel red. (8.) 
Shoal coast 12° $0°7’ EB. 
Ipse Point [Oland Islandj56° 44°5’ N.,] F. | 25 | 9 |Est.? (e.) 
16° 80°5’ E. . 
Sommars I. {Finland Gulf} Altered to | B.| .. | .. |Est. 27th October, 1866. Revolves 
once a minute 


3. sc Har-jKenery Isle] .......00- ¥.| .. | .. |Est. Ist June, 1867. 
r . 
PloatingLigh Outer = fs accccee coe | F. | 1. | o- (Est. Ist June, 1867. To be red in- 
stead of white. 
Canary Is-|Palma Cum-|28° 50°1’N. | BR. (207 | 25 |Fet.? N.E. point of Island 
lands plida Port] 17° 46°O' W. 
GuadianaBer] .....2.000 | cocseccese os | eo | .. {Est.2 Change in position of light. (d.) 


. Great Horst |Prussia, Bal-(64° 6 N R. 1200 | 20 |Est. Ist. December, 1866. Revolves 
tic 15° 6’ E. every twenty minutes. 
8. Cape Gregory/Oregon, Pointi4 eivers Ww Pfl.| 75 | 15 |Eset. lst November, 1866. (¢.) 


790. Funchal Madeira | Loo Rock | F. {119 8 |Est. Ist December, 1866. Red. 
80. Hurst Low eerses rece eecseccoce FP. 46 -- |Est.? Removed to within the Forti- 
Light fications. (/.) 


P. Pixed. Ffi. Pixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 73.—Knolls on the Outer Bar, of Portsmouth—A knoll has been 
recently found on the outer bar of Portsmouth harbour, of loose shingle or 
ballast with 18 feet on it, at low water springs. 
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- A can buoy has been placed on its western edge; chequered black and white, 
in 19 feet water, with Southsea Castle lighthouse bearing N.b.E.4 E. a large 
half mile, and the Spit beacon buoy N.Wb.W.1 W. one eixth of a mile. 

A similar knoll of 22 feet has also been found S.W.3S. 1} cable Jengths 
from the above in the line of the present leading mark into Portsmouth Har- 
bour ; viz.:—the outer Swashway beacon in a line with Fitzclarence monu- 
ment: To avoid it keep the Fitzclarence monument just open to the eastward 
of the Coastguard flagstaff on Southsea beach. 

An additional black buoy (No. 2) has been placed on the eastern side of the 
Elbow spit, N.b.W.3 W. 14 cable length from Ne. 1 black buoy, and with the 
Swashway beacons in line; the other black buoys in the Channel have been 
consecutively numbered 38, 4, and 5. 

Since dredging, the deepest water over the bar (50 feet) lies to the westward 
of the former fairway course, and the bar marks have been altered accord- 
ingly ; viz.:—a red beacon has been erected in the western angle of Block- 
house fort, and the red beacon in Gosport fort has been moved 50 feet to the 
westward, and painted black. 

Sailing Directions.— A vessel entering Portsmouth harbour from the south- 
ward,—keep the Fitzclarence monument just open to the eastward of the 
Coastguard flagstaff until the red beacon in Blockhouse fort (appearing over 
a black patch with a white border on the wall below) comes in one with the 
black beacon in Gosport fort; with this mark on, proceed over the bar between 
the black and white buoys until the high-water mark of Blockhouse point is 
on with the bakery chimney of the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard: steer 
on this mark, and when the Spur redoubt comes in line with the King’s bas- 
tion flagstaff the course will be up the centre of the harbour. 

Variation 20° 45’ West in 1866. 

(b.) 74.—A bell is sounded in foggy weather at short intervals, 3 strokes 
in quick succession each time. 

(c.) 74.—The light is exhibited from the western gable of the lightkeeper’s 
dwelling, which is painted red, with a white ball on the apex, and is in lat. 
56° 444’ N. and long. 16° 303’ E. of Greenwich. 

(d.) 75.—Alteration of Lights, Guadiana Bar.—The two fixed green 
lights on Point Caiman, Cristina Island, on the east coast of the canal, have 
Lei pas to the opposite bank on the south-east extremity of Canela 

sland. 

The lights, as before, are on iron columns, which latter form the day mark 
for the channel, as the lights do by night. One is 43 feet, the other 33 feet 
above the level of the sea; and they can be seen from a distance of 5 miles. 

As the bar is shifting, the position of these lights will be altered in accordance 
with its movements. , 

(e.) 78.—The light is a fired white light, varied by an alternating flash 
and eclipse each lasting three seconds at intervals of two minutes. 

(f.) 80.—The light is on the same bearing from the High light as before, 
but the distance is 223 vards instead of 252. 

The leading light up the Solent has also been removed from the J.ow to the 
High lighthouse, and is now exhibited at an elevation of 65 feet above the sea 
at high water springs. 





Paciric DANGERS TO NAVIGATION. 


In some recent numbers we have occasionally remarked on the ex- 
tensive unexamined ground occupied by the numerous lagoon islands 
and other groups svattered over the vast range of the Pacific Ocean. 
As this sea is now likely to be navigated by several lines of mail 
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steamers, the correct positions of these dangers become a subject of 
considerable importance. We find the following very acceptable in- 
formation on the subject in a paper printed at Honolulu, the capital of 
the Sandwich Islands. 


We shall from time to time publish the position of islands in this 
ocean, prepared for us by Captain Daniel Smith, an experienced ship- 
master resident here, who has for many years made this his peculiar 
study. The figures, after being set in type, will be carefully revised 
by him, and only issued when known to be perfectly correct. So 
many errors are found in nearly all the present charts, and so many 
shipwrecks therefrom, that this information must prove important, as 
it will be reliable. We commence with giving the position of the 
islands comprising the Pomotou Group, the name signifying cloud or 
multitude. ‘The following list embraces only a part, the remainder 
will appear in a future issue. 

In most of the American and English charts of the South Pacific, 
remarks Captain S., I have found from experience in sailing through 
this dangerous group, the positions very inaccurately laid down. In 
1856, while in Papeiti, Tahiti, I obtained from the late Captain Jos. 
Moore, of Papeiti, well known in that part of the Pacific for his re- 
searches among those islands, a French chart, said to be very correct, 
(and I have since found it so,) by M. Vincendan Dumoulin; from the 
observations of the French corvettes L’ Astrolabe and La Zelée, from 


which I copy. 


Minerva Island and reef, lat. of West end, 22° 36’ to 22° 42S. 


Minerva Island and reef, long. of West end, 133° 42’ W. of Gr. 


Minerva Island and reef, lat. of East end, 22° 35’ to 22° 40’ S. 
Minerva Island and reef, long. of East end, 133° 20’ W. of Gr. 


Manga 
principal lat. 23° 8’ S., long. 135° 2’ Ww. 


Reeva or Gambier Islands, extending N.E. and S.W., 18 miles, 


. We 
Lat. §. of Gr. 


Crescent Island (centre) . . 2318 184 40 
Lord Hood Island, West point . 21 31 135 36 
Lord Hood Island, East point 21 382 135 16 
Moerenhout Isle é : 21 58 186 12 
Isle (no name) . 22 26 137 32 
Marane Isle . 2 6 137 16 
Actzon Islaud, extending N.W. and 3. E., ne W. point . 21 20 186 37 
- S.E. point 2129 136 26 
Cockburn Ieland, N.E. point . 2212 138 40 
Osnaburg or Matilda Island, extending E.N.E. and 
W.S.W., 15 miles, 8.W. point. 2153 139 0 
Faith Island (doubtful) said to be in 21 10 188 62 
Carysfort Island, N.E. poe . 20 44 = 138 20 
Bligh Istand - 21 36 140 38 
Barrow Island . 20 44 139 2 
Whitsunday Island (ates 19 25 138 85 
Egmont Island (centre) 19 28 139 13 
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Queen Charlotte Island (centre) 
Noukoutaouake, four islands, largest : , 
Ile de Lanciers . ‘ 
Narcissus Island, E.S g. E. and W.N. W., N.E. point : 
Clermont, Tonnere Island, S a point 


W. point . 
Serles Island, N.W. and s. E., 10 miles, S.E. point ae 
Byam Martin Island (centre). : ‘ 
Small Island (no name) ‘ j 


Cumberland Island (centre) 

Gloucester Island (centre) 

Prince William Henry Island (centre) 

Harp Island, S.E. a eer 

N.W. point . 

“ Two Groups,’’ Ist Group or Manaka, South Island 
rr North Island 
5 Qnd Group, Doubaida, North Island 


- West end of reef. 
Moller or Amanou Group, N.E. Islet ; ; 
‘s 3 S.W. Islet : i 

ss * East Islet 

West Islet 


Resolution Island, "S.E. point 
Island of Good Hope Sorel | 
Islands Predpriartie, East end, group islet 
West end, group = 
Arakcheyeff Islands, (centre one) . 


Wolkhonsky Islands, N.E. islan . , 
S.W. island ‘ : : 
Barclay de Tolley Group, South point ‘ ; 
North point’ . , 

Neerou Group, North islet. ‘ J 
South islet . : a 
Manoutea Group, East islet : ; . 
<5 West islet * ‘ 


South side of reef surrounding ; 
Melville Island, N.W. and S.E., 12 miles, 8.E. end ‘ 
Reitoua Group, North and South, 10 miles, South islet . 
St. Paul’s Islands, N.N.W. and S. E., 8 aes: S.E. islet 
Bird Island - ‘ 
Faraiki or Crocker Island — ; 
Motoutoua Island, East and West, 12 miles, East point : 
Anna or Chain Group, N.N.W. and S.S.E., 16 ee 

S.E. point 


( To be apaiied ) 


19 16 
18 45 
18 31 
17 20 
18 40 
18 31 
18 26 
19 40 
19 18 
19 10 
19 8 
18 46 
18 22 
18 4 
18 15 


17 59 
18 1 
17 44 
17 56 
17 48 
17 48 
17 22 
16 47 
15 55 
15 58 
16 61 
16 41 
15 61 
16 12 
15 56 
16 38 
16 43 
17 4 
17 5 
17 11 
17 39 
18 16 
19 54 
17 61 
17 27 
17 (4 


17 30 


(JAN. 


138 40 
188 46 
139 7 
188 24 
136 10 
136 22 
136 53 
140 21 
139 30 
141 16 
140 36 
141 40 
140 37 
141 2 
142 6 
142 8 
142 8 
142 2% 
140 34 
140 48 
140 33 
140 46 
141 35 
141 39 
139 69 
140 9 
140 51 
142 56 
142 14 
142 27 
142 18 
142 46 
142 46 
142 40 
143 2 
142 51 
142 30 
143 8 
144 55 
143 7 
148 23 
144 2 


145 27 


The wreck of the barque Lebelle, in our last number, seems to have 
arisen from the uncertain position of Wake Island, a low coral lagoon 
island, so low as to be unseen and directly in her way. 
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Port WAKEFIELD,— Gulf St. Vincent. 


The following sailing directions and information will cancel those 
published by the Marine Board of South Australia on the 22nd of 
January, 1866, and which commanders of ships are requested to 
destroy. 

From the lightship off Port Adelaide Outer Bar steer N.W.b.W. 
3 W., allowing for tide and leeway. 

The tides N.W. of the lightship are strong ; flood sets over the Long 
Spit N.W., and the ebb 8.E., running at springs two knots. Keep 
the above course (N.W.b.W. 4 W.) for 25 miles, to sight a large red 
buoy with a pyramidal top and triangular head, which marks the 
western end of the Long Spit, extending 20 miles westward, from the 
low sandy shore to the northward, and in the vicinity of the Gawler 
River. 

The buoy is at the S.W. and W. end of the shoal in 19 feet at low 
water, ord. springs, in lat. 34° 33°7’ S., long. 138° 7-7’ E. with the 
West summit of the Hummocks Range of hills at the head of the Gulf, 
N.8° W., and Mt. Lofty S. 56° 30’ E. 

Commanders of ships will now be able to place the buoy on their 
charts, which should be done on the receipt of this. 

The coast line on the East side of the Gulf, near the Long Spit, is 
very low, and cannot be seen from the deck of a small vessel when 
outside the buoy, unless there be much refraction. 

The coast on the West side, to the westward of the Long Spit, is 
bold, and in places cliffy. 

About a mile and a half to the northward of the buoy there isa 
swashway or channel, in which is from 6 to 8 fathoms. 

The patch on which the buoy is placed may be detached from the 
main shoal; bot until this portion of St. Vincent’s Gulf has been accu- 
rately surveyed, this cannot be determined. 

To the eastward and N.E. of the buoy the water appears to shoal 
gradually to the land, the above swashway probably intervening. 

Caution.—In thick weather, or in the middle of a summer’s day, 
when the sun is ahead, and objects much affected by refraction, the . 
lead should be carefully attended; by keeping a depth of 5 fathoms, 
reduced to low water, the edge of the Long Spit may be avoided, and 
the buoy sighted. 

Sailing Directions.—Having brought the buoy N.E. 2 miles, steer 
N.W.b.N.43 N. for 5 miles, until the western summit of the Hummocks 
is seen bearing North, then alter course to North for 15 miles, until 
the land at the head of the Gulf is seen, and a bold hill on the East 
side (inside Sandy Point) also; then alter the course to N.N.E., not 
going into less than 44 fathoms, until a large nun buoy is seen; steer 
then to keep the buoy to the eastward, at 2 cables length; then alter 
the course to North. 

The buoy lies in 17 feet on the outer extreme of the Shoal Spit, 
stretching out to the westward of Sandy Point, on the Bald Hill Spit. 
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Before nearing the buoy, shorten sail, and get ship ready for 
anchor. | 

The soundings southward of the buoy are shoal; this portion of the 
Gulf being only navigable by small craft of light draught. 

Thistle Rock.—Thistle Rock, noticed in the sailing directions of 
January, 1866, hus been removed by blasting, the débris of the rock 
being only 3 feet above the surface of the bottom. 

The position of the rock was as follows:—Lat. 34° 19’ S., long. 
188° 11-5’ E.; Mount Lofty, S. 40° E.; West summit of the Hummocks 
Range, N.20° W. The buoy is removed. 

Error in Chart.—It will be seen by the above that the rock was 
apparently close in shore. This is owing to the imperfect charts of 
this portion of the Gulf, as the rock was fully 2 miles from the low 
coast line. 

The coasters report other small rocks in the vicinity of the Thistle 
Rock; but until the Gulf is re-surveyed, no further information can 
be given. 

Position for Anchoring.—Having brought the largest store in the 
township of Port Wakefield N.N.E.3E., or the buoy 8.3 E., and the 
mangrove bushes on the Sandy Point between E.S.E. and S.E.b.E. 
4 E., anchor in 4 fathoms at low water. There will be room to swing 
in this berth, but not space to beat out of it without going into 18 feet 
at low water. 

Beating up the Gulf.—In making a passage.from the Lightship to 
Port Wakefield against head winds, make the first board to the west- 
ward, and stand on that tack, say West, for about 16 miles, not coming 
under 8 fathoms, to avoid the shoal water on the Oronte’s Bank ; then 
go about, to work between the two shoals,—viz., the Oronte’s Bank 
and the Long Spit; but in drawing to the northward, fail not to sight 
the buoy on the latter danger, as it forms an excellent guide for 
enabling 2 commander to know when he is to the northward of the 
Oronte’s Bank. 


Western Coast may be approached.—Being off the buoy, and con- 
sequently to the northward of the Qronte’s Bank, the western coast 
may be safely approached, making long boards from 5 fathoms out- 
side the Long Spit, on the East side, to within a mile of the western 
shore. 

On nearing Sandy Point, pass the red buoy off the Bald Hill Spit 
as previously directed, make short tacks, take care not to bring the 
buoy to bear to the southward of S.34E., and not stand to the west- 
ward into less than 34 fathoms, anchoring in the space before 
indicated. 

Small Vessels— Position for Anchoring.—Small vessels may stand 
towards the creek, but the water shoals very rapidly, from 3 fathoms 
in some places; and should a vessel touch the ground no harm, as the 
bottom is generally sand and mud, and there is no sea. Take care to 
keep the ship in such a position as to be clear of her anchor. 


Land Wind.—In leaving Port Wakefield, do not start til morning, 
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when the wind generally being easterly, an offing may be obtained 
without beating out. 

Winds.—The winds in fine weather, of summer, are generally from 
sunrise to about 8h. a.m. from E. to E.S.E.; in hot weather, the wind 
in the morning may be from N.E., gradually falling calm towards 
Sh. a.m. 

The sea breeze generally sets in after an interval of a couple of 
hours’ light winds, or calm, at about lib. a.m., and freshens towards 
5h. p.m., gradually moderating till sunset, when it comes round to the 
S.E., and dies away towards night. The barometer falls rapidly, with 
northerly winds both in summer and winter seasons, and generally 
precedes a change of weather from the westward. 

In summer the change often occurs suddenly from the southward, 
when it blows hard. 

In the winter the strongest winds are from the westward. 

Tides.—The tides at the head of the Gulf are very irregular, and 
much affected by prevailing winds. 

With strong westerly winds the rise of tide is much augmented, 
whilst the fall is much diminished. Often during westerly winds, at 
neaps, a higher tide will be experienced than at springs, with fine 
weather, and South or South-east winds. 

With the latter the tides are at the lowest, and the rise at springs is 
much reduced. 

In fine weather, with ordinary land and sea breezes, the time of high 
water at F. & C. ‘is 5 hours, and the rise about 9 feet. 

At neaps, in fine weather, the rise and fall is almost imperceptible, 
the time of apparent high water being very irregular. 

Produce is now sent from Port Wakefield to the shipping in the 
roadstead by barges. 

The river entrance is very shallow, and has a flat of upwards of a 
mile in extent, uncovered at low water springs. 

At a rise of 6 or 7 feet above the low water spring level loaded 
barges can cross the bar. 

The question of deepening the entrance of the river, or building a 
jetty across the flat, is under the consideration of the Government. 

The supply of fresh water at Port Wakefield is limited, and difficult 
to procure. It is recommended that a sufficient stock should be 
procured at Port Adelaide, if ships call there on their way up the 
Gulf; or water can be obtained by arranging for the barges used 
at Port Wakefield, but which generally belong to persons at Port 
Adelaide, bringing up a supply. 

B. Douc.as, 
President of the Marine Board of South Australia. 





Fixep Waite Licat at Bitoxi,— Mississippi. 


On and after the 15th of November, 1866, a fixed white light will 
be exhibited from the lighthouse at Biloxi, Mississippi, West of the 
no, 1.—vVOL. XXXVI. Hq 
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western entrance to Biloxi Bay. It is elevated 62 feet above the sea- 
level, and visible from a distance of 13 miles, in lat. 80° 23/ 45”, 
long. 88° 53’ 6”. 





LigutHouse aT Moura or Norta River,—Albemarle Sound, 
North Carolina. 


A screw-pile lighthouse has been erected on the bar at the mouth 
of North River, Albemarle Sound, North Carolina. It stands in 
32 feet water, mean tide, and distant about 300 yards to the westward 
of the channel across the bar, as indicated by the three buoys in range. 
It is 35 feet high, and visible at the distance of 10 miles. It will be 
lighted for the first time on the evening of the lst December, 1866. 





RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF LichTHOUsE aT CroaTaN,—North Carolina. 


The lighthouse at Croatan, between Croatan and Albemarle Sounds, 
has been restored, and will be lighted up for the first time on the 
evening of the Ist December, 1866. It is 35 feet high, and visible at 
the distance of 10 miles. 


HospiTaLs ABROAD FOR BrITIsH SEAMEN. 


_ Hospital for British Seamen at St. Petersburg.—Thanks to the 
endeavours of Mr. Michell, ber Majesty’s consul at St. Petersburg, a 
hospital for British seamen will be opened next spring at Cronstadt. 
The new hospital will contain forty beds, and be supported by a tax 
on British shipping, at the rate of one rouble per man of the crews of 
sailing vessels, and fifty copecks per man in the case of steamers. The 
cost of establishing the hospital is defrayed from voluntary contri- 
butions, partly of private gentlemen, foremost among whom is Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard, M.P., the owner of a large cotton spinnery near 
St. Petersburg, and partly of corporations, the British Factory there 
having subscribed 5000 roubles, and the Russian Company 1000 roubles. 
The Board of Trade has also given 5000 roubles, 


Hospital for British Seamen at St. Michael’s.— The Campeao 
Liberal of St. Michael’s says: ‘“‘ The good name which the Hospital 
of Mercy, or Free Hospital, of this city enjoys, induced certain 
merchants, who are also exporters of oranges, and to whom many 
English vessels are consigned, to make an arrangement with the au- 
thorities of the hospital to receive English sailors suffering from dis- 
ease. This, doubtless, must be a great boon to the crews of the vessels 
anchored off this island, as the barbarities inflicted on them in former 
years, when everything required for the re-establishment of their 
health was wanting, must contrast forcibly with the treatment in the 
above hospital, which contains all that humanity can suggest. The 
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excellent shipbroker of this place, Mr. Isaac Buzaglo, was the first to 
recommend the Michaeleuse Hospital to captains of vessels, where he 
had already sent two sailors who were suffering from a gastric com- 
plaint; and, accompanied by Mr. A. G. da Camara, the commissary 
of the hospital, he took ten English captains over it, who were much 
struck with the roomy building, the good arrangements, and irreproach- 
able cleanliness that pervaded all parts of it. ‘The credit is not all due 
to the commissary, as the zealous assistant manager, Mr. J. J. P. 
Barboza, has striven by unwearying efforts to bring the establishment 
to its present position, working nizht and day, and superintending the 
duties of his subordinates. Mr. Amancio Gago da Camara is a noble- 
man to whom the Island of St. Michael’s owes many benefits, and 
under his auspices the hospital will no doubt be managed in the most 
judicious and prudent manner.” 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The following circular has lately been issued by the Board of 
Trade :— 


* The Board of Trade have had under consideration the report of a 
committee, appointed by the Royal Society, the Admiralty, and the 
Board of Trade, to inquire into the constitution and functions of the 
meteorological department, which recommended, as the most important 
step to be taken, the transfer of the management of the business of 
the department to a scientific body. The Board of Trade bave also 
consulted the Royal Society upon the subject of this report, and the 
President and Council of the Royal Society concur generally in the 
measures recommended by the committee, and are prepared to under- 
take the duty proposed to them. 

‘With regard to the issue of storm-warnings, the President and 
Council of the Royal Society are of opinion that ‘at present these 
warnings are founded on rules mainly empirical,’ and therefore should 
not be issued under the superintendence of the scientific body to whom 
the discussion of meteorological observations will be committed. The 
President and Council think, however, that ‘in a few years they may 
probably be much improved by deductions from the observations in 
land meteorology, which will by that time have been collected and 
studied, and that the empirical character may thus be expected to give 
way to one more strictly scientific,—in which case the management 
of storm-warnings might be fitly undertaken by a strictly scientific 
body.’ 

“Under these circumstances, the Board of Trade are compelled to 
suspend from the 7th day of December [1866], ‘cautionary storm- 
warnings, which have from time to time been issued by the meteoro- 
logical department of the Board of Trade. It is hoped that the 
warnings may be reaumed by the new meteorological department at 
no distant tine upon an improved basis. In the meantime the daily 
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weather reports will be received and published as heretofore. If at 
any port or place there is a desire to have these reports, or any part 
of them, communicated by telegraph on the morning on which they 
are received, they shall be so communicated on a request to that effect 
being sent to the Board of Trade, accompanied by an undertaking to 
pay the expense of the telegram from London to the port or®place. 
“T. H. Farrer.” 


A measure at which we are by no means surprised. Surely we had 
been for some time verifying the old adage of trying to run before we 
could walk, and practising the art of a science before we had got into 
the secrets of it, which such a practice as that adopted by the Board 
of Trade absolutely required. If it be bold to foretell the weather, it 
appears nearly as much so to say when the promised predictions will 
be recommenced. 


Disastrous WRECK OFF THE PorT oF LIVERPOOL. 


The fashionable watering-place of New Brighton, not far from the 
largely-frequented port of Liverpool, has something to boast of in its 
annals that will not conduce much to its honourable renown. We 
have been led to believe stories about wreckers of Cornwall,—about: 
outrages on the western coast of Ireland,—but here is one not to be 
doubted about the civilized coast of Cheshire. 


Liverpool, 27th November.—A sad piece of news has arrived to- 
day. Last night a very severe storm prevailed in the Channel, the 
wind at Holyhead blowing a terrific gale from the North-west. The 
Elizabeth Buckham, commanded by Capt. Wylie, and consigned to 
Messrs. Booker and Co., of Liverpool, was wrecked during a severe 
storm off the Great Burbo Bank. She left Queenstown, where she 
had put in for provisions and water, on the 25th. Her tonnage was 
242, and she was bound from Demerara with a cargo of rum, sugar, 
and 1100 cocoanuts. Up to the dispatch of our parcel no tidings as 
to the escape of any of the crew had been received, and it is all but 
certain that they perished to a man, including the captain. With the 
exception of this wreck, no serious casualties have been reported to- 
day, but several ships are detained in port in consequence of the 
tremendous sea running over the bar. 


The next account we have of her says,— 


Disgraceful Scenes.— Yesterday (28th November) New Brighton, 
the well-known watering-place on the Mersey, was a scene of great 
excitement, in consequence of a large portion of the cargo of the brig 
Elizabeth Buckham having been washed ashore near that place. Up- 
wards of 130 puncheons of rum and several bales of cotton, together 
with some empty sugar hogsheads, lay close to the Ferry Hotel, guarded 
by the Customs officers. Many of the rum casks had been “ tapped ” 
before they fell into the bands of the coast guardsmen, and the raw 
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rum, which had been drunk by those who procured it, caused scenes 
of debauchery totally indescribable. 

One youth, named Foulds, related to. Mr. Fielding, who keeps an 
hotel at New Brighton, managed to get some of the rum, drank it, and 
such were the consequences, that, notwithstanding every medical at- 
tention, lie succumbed to the fatal effects of the drink. Another man, 
a painter, emptied his paint can, wiped it with a bunch of grass, filled 
it with rum, took a drink, fell on his head in a pool of water, and had 
it not been for some passers-by, would no doubt have lost his life. As 
it is, he at present lies very ill from the effects of the rum. Hundreds 
of similar cases could be mentioned. 

All through the Tuesday night and Wednesday morning, men and 
women and even children were found in a state of unconscious intoxi- 
cation among the sandhills, and were removed as soon as possible to 
their different homes, where they were attended to by the “ stomach- 
pump” These are not the only disgraceful features connected with 
the wreck of the Elizabeth Buckham. Several females, one especially, 
who is very respectably connected, went down to see the remnants of 
the wreck. ‘They were induced to take some rum, which appeared to 
be the order of the night. They soon became helpless, and while in 
that state were treated in a most foul and atrocious manner. One of 
them was found lying on her back in the sandhills quite insensible, 
and in such a state as to show that she had been unfairly treated. Up 
to the dispatch of our parcel yesterday evening none of the bodies of 
the crew of the ill-fated brig had been recovered, and with the ex- 
ception of the wreck washing ashore at New Brighton and Hoylake, all 
traces of the unfortunate vessel have vanished. 


Nores aBout NOVELTIES. 


An Ocean Yacht Race is a novelty in these days, but it seems no 
less likely to become, as our friends across the water call it, a great 
fact. However, here is a statement of the case. 


‘‘ Advices received at Cowes state that the arrangements for the 
great American ocean yacht race have been completed. The course 
is to be from New York to Cowes. Three owners of yachte—Mr. 
J. Bennett, jun., of the Henrietta ; Mr. Osgood, of the Fleetwing ; and 
Mr. Lorillard, of the Vesta—have agreed to stake each 30,000 dollars, 
making up a purse of 90,000 dollars (or say £18,000), the first vessel 
in to take the pool. The stakes are deposited in the hands of a well- 
known leader of the sporting world, Mr. L. W. Jerome. The tonnage 
of the three yachts ia nearly alike: the Fleetwing being of 204 tons; 
the Henrietta, 203; and the Vesta, 201. They will start on the 10th 
of next month. These yachts are the finest and swiftest ever built in 
the United States.” 


We have met with the foregoing in the Daily News of the 13th of 
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November; and another extract, which we here add, throws some 
more light on the subject. 

‘““ The Ocean Yacht Race: The Start.—At this time, 12h. 55m. 
the Henrietta had set her foresail, mainsail, jib, and flying jib; the 
Vesta, flying jib, jib, fore and mainsail; the Fleetwing, mainsail, fore- 
sail, jib, flying jib, main gaff topsail. ‘The three yachts looked as 
seaworthy boats as could possibly be found; and as the sun shone 
down on their white canvas, they certainly appeared as pretty crafts 
as ever sailed on any waters, whether bay, lake, river, or ocean. Every- 
thing was in readiness, and immediately at lh. Capt. Fearing gave 
the signal for the yachts to go, and obediently they bounded forward. 
Then followed a scene baffling description. The steamers again com- 
menced moving; the report of cannons, whistling of steam whistles, 
cheering, hurrabing, singing, playing of the various bands,—all had 
an effect at once striking and exciting. At the start the positions of 
the yachts were as follows:—The Fleetwing was the northernmost 
boat in line, and the Henrietta to the southward, and the Vesta in the 
centre. The Henrietta at the start took the lead, having from her 
position the full benefit of the wind; while the others did not get so 
much, from their lying to the leeward. The River Queen and the 
other vessels then visited each of the yachts in turn. On board the 
Henrietta all was activity, the men ready to hoist the squaresail at a 
moment's notice. Mr. J.G. Bennett, Mr. Lawrence Jerome, and Mr. 
S. R. Fisk stood in the stern sheets; and as the various steamers ap- 
proached the Henrietta, these gentlemen were made the recipients of 
cheers as hearty and prolonged as ever issued from human throats. 
The band on the River Queen struck up ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and all 
on board caught up the strain, and joined in thus wishing Mr. Bennett 
a safe voyage. Then cheer again echoed after cheer, and ‘ Yankee 
Doodle’ vied with the ‘Star-spangled Banner’ for mastery; while 
‘Viva L’America’ insisted on having a good show, and beating both. 
The Henrietta never looked better than at this moment, and bets of 
1000 to 800 on the Vesta were freely taken by her backers. Her 
captain, Mr. Samuels, is one of the most experienced and fearless 
sailors to be met with. In this latter trust he will agree well with 
Mr. Bennett, who does not care what canvas, or how much he carries, 
provided he gets in ahead of his competitors. Capt. Samuels was for 
several years in command of the Dreadnought, and in 1858 made the 
greatest passage ever known for a sailing vessel,—that is, from Liver- 
pool to New York in 13 days and 8 hours. From the Henrietta the 
Vesta was visited; she was some short distance behind, her jibs flap- 
ping slightly. A splendid crew on her deck returned the hearty 
cheers which she too was made the recipient of; and afterwards the 
Fleetwing came in for her share of encouragement. Having gone 
so far as the bar with the yachts, the steamers turned towards New 
York. So long as a glimpse could be had of the racers every per- 
son remained on the deck and watched for any movements. But 
the position of the steamers prevented any further observations as to 
their bearing.”—-New York World, Dec. 12. 
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There is something so thoroughly new in this winter race of Ame- 
rican yachts against each other, and at really high stakes, that we are 
quite at a loss to express our admiration of the enterprising aquatic 
spirit of the noble descendants of John Bulli! A trip across the At- 
lantic on such conditions on a visit to Cowes is indeed something quite 
new, and we have no doubt will be recognized as it should be by our 
yacht clubs. There is no small excitement in the terms of the race 
also, and the interval of time will thus be established as another great 
fact not to be forgotten. 

We had scarcely recorded the foregoing, when we have the satis- 
faction of finding that the friendly spirit in which this remarkable race 
has been conceived and carried out, has been well met by the following 
order of the Admiralty authorities to the American consul at South- 
ampton, thus emulating on the part of our Government those feelings 
of friendship and regard entertained by the citizens of the United States 
for us here in the old country. 

“‘ Admiralty, 20th Dec. 1866. 

‘‘ Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty to acquaint you that they have directed Admiral Sir T. Pasley, 
on the arrival of the three American yachts, which left New York on 
the 11th inst., to race to Cowes, Isle of Wight, that he is to commu- 
nicate with their captains or owners, and, in case of need, offer them 
the assistance of the dockyard. 

“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Henry G. LENNox. 

“ To John Britton, Esq., United States Consul, Southampton.” 


And so we left the subject on Christmas Day, when that order ap- 
peared, until we saw in the same paper the following memoranda :— 


“ Hurst Castle, Dec. 25.—The yacht Henrietta passed Hurst Castle 
at 4h. p.m. for Cowes.” 

“ Cowes, Dec. 25.—The Henrietta arrived off here at 5h. 40m. p.m. 
Neither of the other yachts is in sight.” 


But even this was not all; for in that of the 26th we find the ocean 
race concluded by the following intelligence. 


“ Cowes, Dec. 26.—The Fleetwing arrived at 2h. a.m. and the Vesta 
at 3h. 30m. a.m. to-day. 

“ Great excitement prevails here, in consequence of this race and all 
the yachts arriving so closely together. The three vessels are lying off 
the Royal Yacht Squadron Clubhouse, by the members of which club 
the yachtsmen have been most cordially received, especially those be- 
longing to the Henrietta. Hundreds of boats with visitors are sailing 
round the yachts. 

“The winning yacht, the Henrietta, with Mr. Bennett, jun., the 
owner, on board, is commanded by Capt. Samuels, formerly of the 
clipper ship Dreadnought. With the exception of the Dreadnought, 
the Henrietta made the quickest passage on record. She had no acci- 
dent and did not lose a rope, and made the entire passage from New 
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York to Cowes on one tack ; the greatest run in one day was 280 miles, 
her least 113, and that was on the ]9th inst., when she laid-to in a 
heavy storm. The Henrietta averaged throughout the passage 218 
miles a day. 

“The Fleetwing, when eight days out, encountered a heavy south- 
erly gale. The sea boarded her at Qh. p.m., and carried away her jib- 
boom, and washed six men overboard, including two quartermastera, 
all of whom were lost. This caused a deficiency of hands, and to that 
and her loss of canvas is attributed her losing the race. The Fleetwing 
was commanded by Capt. Thomas, of the packet ship New York. The 
Fleetwing is a beautiful specimen of marine architecture. 

The Vesta was boarded by Pilot Webb at 8h. 50m. p.m. last night, 
10 miles W.S.W. of the Needles, as he supposed, but, owing to the 
misty weather, he mistook the St. Catherine light for the Needles, and 
thereby caused the Vesta to be last instead of second in the race, as she 
would otherwise have made the Needles at 9h. 50m. p.m. instead of 
12h. 40m. a.m. Wednesday. The Vesta met with no accident, and did 
not lose a rope. The Vesta’s greatest run in one day was 277, and her 
least 165 miles. 

“ According to arrangements between the owners of the three yachts 
before leaving New York, the winning yacht is open to accept a chal- 
lenge from any vessel belonging to any yacht club in the world, for 
any sum, to sail to the Azores and back, and which Mr. Bennett, jun., 
the owner of the Henrietta, is ready to accept. 

“The Henrietta is exceedingly smart looking, and spreads a large 
quantity of canvas. The Henrietta leaves on Monday for Havre, where 
she will lay up for the winter, preparing for the Cherbourg Races.” 


To our next number we shall return to this interesting subject, as 
we are prevented from continuing our remarks from want of time and 
space. 


Cuarts aND Books PUBLISHED BY THE HyprRoarRapHic OFrFicr, 
ADMIRALTY, in December, 1866.— Sold by pe ag J. D. Potter, 31, 
Poultry, and 11, King Street, Tower Hill, on. 


203.—Mediterranean, Ionian Islands, Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cepha- 
lonia Islands, Capt. Mansell, R.N., 1865, (2s. 6d.) 
482.—Trinidad Island, West Indies, San Fernando Anchorage, Com- 
mander Chimmo, R.N., 1866, (1s. 6d.) 
486.—West Indies, Jamaica, Pedro Bank, part of Cuba, and Haiti 
Islands, various authorities to 1866, (2s. 6d. 
1,251.—Fiji Group. Ngau Island, and Mumbolitha Reef, with view, Capt. 
Denhan, R.N., F.R.S., 1854, (2s. 6d.) 
Lighthouse Books for all Stations, corrected and revised to 1867, by Com- 
mander Edward Dunsterville, R.N. (from 6d. to 1s. 6d. each.) 


Epwarkp DUNSTERVILLE, Commander, R. N. 
Admiralty, Hydrographic Office, 21st December, 1866. 
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THe Ocean Yacut Race,—By American Yachts. 


Nauticals! Yea, verily, Nauticals,—their star is in the ascendant ! 

Who is it flying in the weather-beaten, wrinkled face of old Neptune, 
notwithstanding his winter frowns of dark, ugly looking, banking 
clouds, thick as any hedge of the Old or New World,—his howling 
wintry winds hurrying along with rain and mist and blinding snow 
storms? Who is it dancing over the creamy summits of the jostling 
waves, and bounding along the rugged surface of the storm-clad main 
to the time-honoured haven of the amateur sailors in the Garden of 
England ? | 

’Tis a trio of American yachts in friendly contest for the palm of * 
speed. The race-ground? that wide Atlantic Océan ;—the time? 
this stormy season of winter ;—the starting post? Sandy Hook, of 
New York, in the United States of America ;—the winning post? the 
old rendezvous of English yachts, Cowes, in the island “Garden of 
England :”—for yachts they are, so let the yachtsmen’s home be the 
Home for the race. And now, all preliminaries arranged, ‘‘ Onward” 
is the word, off she goes, and the race is done and won! 

Reader, this is no dream; these are no vain words: they are all. 
true, and the race done and won, and lost too, are great facts, startling 
as they are in these dark days of winter ;—therefore all honour to 
those who have realized them, all honour to their country. Let their 
names be recorded as forming the van of such summer exploits on a 
winter’s day—as a brilliant example in the annals of yachting un- 
precedented, unheard of as a noble example for admiring seamen ; and 
especially as having extricated the very name of the yacht from the 
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category of fine-weather craft—of summer birds, and raised it to 
the distinguished station of vessels which can even find pleasure in 
performing deeds of daring against the elements themselves ! 

Let us now proceed with the records of these things. We learn 
from the proceedings at a cordial and delicious meeting at Cowes— 
(for how could it be otherwise than that such worthy souls who set 
the subject afloat should be well féted when they came among us)— 
we learn, as we said, from one of the principal American gentlemen of 
the occasion, that, early in December, ‘‘they had a little dinner A 
New York”—(how many good things are got up at a little dinner we 
too know )}—“ and a match was made to sail across the Atlantic; and 
one gentleman said he would make it from Sandy Hook to Cowes. 
Another gentleman immediately asked that his yacht might be let in, 
and to this they agreed, because they considered her the slowest 
coach! and the speaker, Mr. Jerome (owner of the Henrietta) said he 
would go with the yacht, never having been in England.” 

It was thus considered quite safe to admit the Henrie/fa to the race; 
who could expect that the slow coach would prove to be the winner, 
yet so it was. 

Thus then originated the race, and the competing vessels were, as 
we stated in our last number, 


The FLEETWING, 204 tons, sailed by Capt. Thomas. 
The HENnRrgTTA, 199 or 208 tons, sailed by Capt. Samuels. 
The VEstTa, 201 tons, sailed by Capt. Johnson. 


The first owned by Mr. J. Osgood; the second, by Mr. Jerome ; 
and the third, by Mr. P. Lorillard,— the stakes, 90,000 dollars, 
made up by the three owners, making £18,000,—-said to be the finest 
yachts ever built in the United States, and as pretty looking craft as 
ever sailed on water, and as seaworthy as could be found. 

The start took place from New York, on Tuesday, the IIth of 
December, 1866, at 1h. p.m., which place was all excitement on account 
of the race. For some days indeed, it is said, the sensation was the 
more intense from the evenness of the match, the Vesta being the 
favourite; although the other two, even in their appearance, promised 
to be formidable opponents. But it seems not to have occurred to any 
one that the owner of the Henrietta was on board his yacht. May 
this circumstance have turned the fortune of the day? However it 
may be, no one was afraid of carrying sail. But, at all events, the 
other owners remained at home in New York, leaving their vessels to 
their respective captains. For our part, we attribute nothing to the 
circumstance; there were a multitude of other reasons to affect the 
balance. 

We now add the log of the winning yacht, the Henrietta, merely 
observing that, as our sea journals always are kept according to civel 
time—that is, the day commencing at 12h. at midnight—the time 
must be considered as given in the yacht’s log as twelve hours in ad- 
vance. Their day beginning at noon makes the time of P.M. on our 
Tuesday as p.m. of their Wednesday, so that their a.m. of Wednesday 
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comes after their P.m.—a rather confusing mode of registering events ; 
and the P.M. proceedings will be seen to precede those of a.M. 
throughout. 


Wednesday, Dec. 12th. — We here begin our sea account at Ih. 
p-m. Wednesday (or civil time lh. p.m. Tuesday), at which time 
squared away at a signal given from Yacht Club boat, in company 
with Fleetwing and Vesta, from the buoy of the bar. ‘Twenty steamers 
and tugs escorted us to the lightship, which we were the first yacht to 
pass at lh. 39m., the Fleetwing bearing N.N.E., the Vesta N.N.E. or 
2E. At 2h. 30m. p.m. all canvas set; at 2l). 45m. lost the highlands 
of Neversink ; at 2h. 45m. parted with tus Phillip, the Fleetwing 
leaving the same, and the Vesta about half a mile ahead. At 6h. p.m. 
came alongside of and passed Vesta, were compelled to shift our course 
several times to shake her off, she annoying us very much by keeping 
so close to us. Wind strong and steady. Lost Vesta at 8b. p.m. in 
the dark. Midnight, wind hauled to the westward, with heavy squalls; 
jibed ship. At 4h. a.m. very heavy squalls with sieet and snow, all 
canvas set, daybreak dark and lowering, with appearances of northerly 
wind. Wind freshing, and in the squalls blowing hard. At noon, 
ship running under mainsail, foresail, jib, and flying jib, light as a 
bottle and buoyant as a cork. Dark clouds on horizon from North to 
West, with every prospect of a gale. Distance run 225 miles by 
observation, 237 by log. 

Thursday, Dec. 13th.—Strong breezes and squally weather. At 
4h. 15m. passed steamer bound West, supposed to be Cuba. Hoisted 
racing flag, and steamer showed her colours. This steamer will pro- 
bably carry first news of the yachts to New York. At 9h. 30m. p.m. 

another steamer bound West. Showed our rockets and blue 
lights, to which she replied. At 10h. p.m., wind increasing, took in 
topsails and flying jib. At 12h. double reefed mainsail. At 4h. a.m. 
set flying jib; heavy snow squalls. At 6b.a.m. weather more settled. 
Let reefs out of mainsail yard, and stowed it to windward. Noon, set 
gaff topsails. Wind hauling to eastward. Barometer steady at 30. 
Experienced a current to W.S.W. of 22 miles. Everything easy and 
comfortable. Distance run 210 miles by observation, 232 by log. 

Friday, Dec. \4th.— Moderate breeze from North to East. At 2h. 
p-m. set topsails and main topmast staysail; at 8h. p.m. hauled them 
in again. Squally from 8h. to 4h.; took in and set light sails several 
times. Midnight, strong breeze and squally, with snow. At 3b. a.m., 
blowing hard, furled flying jib. At Sh. a.m., moderating, set flying 
jib. At Gh. a.m. set all eight sails; weather darktand heavy in S.W. 
Noon, cloudy, weather moderate. Latitude, by an indifferent ob- 
servation, 42° 56’; longitude, 60° 32’. Distance run 203 miles. 
Barometer, 29°50. 

Saturday, Dec. 15th.—First part of day moderate breeze and cloudy 
weather. At 7h. p.m., wind freshening, took in fore topsail and main 
topmast staysail. During night very squally—up and down with top- 
sails and staysails, as weather required. At 6b. a.m., blowing hard, 
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handed all light sails; day breaks dark and cloudy, with heavy hail 
and snow squalls. Ship fairly dancing over the water, often at the 
rate of 13 knots. At 12h. a.m., weather moderate, fine clear sky, 
passing clouds, wind N.N.E. as usual, sea pretty smooth, everything 
as trim and comfortable as on shore. 

Sunday, Dec. 16th.—These twenty-four hours we have had strong 
northerly winds, with violent squalls and spits of snow. At 4h. p.m. 
took in topsails, staysails, and flying jib. At 8h. p.m., blowing heavy, 
double reefed foresail and mainsail, and took bonnet off the jib. Ship 
running across the seas and behaving well. At 6h. a.m. passed close 
under stern of a brig steering to southward under double reefeg top- 
sails and reefed foresail. Noon, sky overcast, no observation. Very 
high sea from northward, weather a little more moderate, let reef out 
of foresail ; barometer, 29°70. The ship is now passing the Grand 
Banks; we see numbers of divers; everybody on board well and 
hearty. Distance run 246 miles. Over one-third of the distance 
across in fifth day out. 

Monday, Dec. 17th.—Strong northerly breezes, with heavy squalls. 
At 2h. p.m. (Sunday) Divine service in cabin, reading of prayers and 
lessons for the day, and one of Jay’s sermons. Midnight, blowing 
hard, ship running in the trough of the sea, and fairly burying her- 
self. ‘This is yachting in earnest. Double reefed foresail passing 
snow squalls throughout the night. At 4h. a.m. let reefs out of fore- 
sail. Noon, let reef out of mainsail. Weather more moderate. Set 
the flying jib. Barometer, 30°10. Distance run by observation, 
280—the best run yet. Off the Grand Banks, and off soundings, 
Everything trim and snug. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18th.—One week out. At 6h. a.m. we were half: 
way to Cowes. ‘This is at the rate of a 13 days 4 hours’ trip across, 
being 6 days 14 hours mean time. Day began with strong breeze and 
heavy cross sea. At 4h. p.m., wind moderating, let reef out of fore- 
sail. At midnight, wind inereasing, set squaresail, with bonnet off. 
High seas and heavy wind. Weather very dark and cloudy. At 5h. 
wind lulled, and hauled to southward and westward. Jibed ship and 
set whole squaresail and let out all reefs. Noon, dark with very 
threatening appearances to S.W.; reefed mainsail and furled square- 
sail and flying jib. No observation. Distance by log 250 miles; ship 
in perfect order, and all hands in best of spirits and condition. 

Wednesday, Dec. 19th.—First part of day fresh gales. At 3h. 
p.m. double reefed sails, and took bonnet off jib. At 6h. p.m., gale 
increasing, close reefed sails and furled mainsail. Second part blow- 
ing very heavily, with high toppling seas. At 8h. 40m. boarded by 
very heavy sea, completely burying us, filling the foresail and staving 
the boat. The little craft fairly staggered and strained. Heaved to 
under storm main trysail. How hard to lay to in such a race; but 
few ships in my thirty years’ experience could run in the trough of 
the sea so long as this little plaything did. Well may her owner fee} 
proud of her! At Llb. p.m. the sky cleared, the moon shone out 
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beautifully for the rest of the night. Third part, moderating. At 
Sh. a.m. nearly calm, sky became overcast from S.W., with dull light- 
ning from South to West. At Gh. a.m. set single reef, foresail, and 
jibs. Qh. am. freshening wind; ship beginning to step off again. 
Set square sail. Sea still running very high. During the blow 
barometer fell from 30°10 to 29°30, at which it stands at noon. 
Wind is hauling westward, with fair prospect of a second edition of 
last night’s performances from the westward. 

Thursday, Dec. 20th.—Throughout these twenty-four hours strong 
westerly winds and squally weather. 2h. p.m., put bonnet on square 
sail. 4h. p.m., let reef out of foresail. From 6h. to 8h. very squally, 
ship going as fast as 14 knots during this period. lh. a.m., wind 
canted to N. and W.; jibed ship. Day fine, with alternate showers 
and sunshine; wind and rain moderating. Barometer rising, 80°05. 
Distance by log 267 miles, by obs. 260. 

Friday, Dec. 21st.—Commences with a stiff breeze and heavy swell 
from N.W. At 8h. p.m. set mainsail; at 3h. 30m. signalized steam- 
ship Lousstana, bound West; at 9h. set maintopsail and maintopmast 
staysail from 4h. to Sh. a.m.; at 6h. took a light breeze from south- 
ward; weather clear, warm, and pleasant. Noonday ends with fine 
summer weather. Passed immense shoal of porpoises. Distance run, 
163 by log, 157 by observation. Barometer, 30°45. Everybody on 
deck, like turtles in the sun. 

Saturday, Dec. 22nd.—Throughout these twenty-four bours brisk 
northerly wind, dark and cloudy weather, with sharp flaws, warm and 
pleasant. At 7h. a.m. signalized Bremen steamer, bound westward. 
All light sails set, and everything working beautifully. As we near 
the end of the race the excitement becomes more and more intense, 
but the wind and weather are all that could be desired. Distance run 
252 miles. No good observation. Barometer, 30°40. 


Sunday, Dec. 23rd.— Begins with steady wind and smooth sea. 
Light southerly wind, followed with occasional passing fug-bank. At 
3h. p.m. spoke the Philadelphia, from Liverpool, bound West; re- 
ported light westerly winds, pleasant, sunshiny Sunday. Everybody 
on deck with camp-stools. Barometer, 30°40. | 

Monday, Dec. 24th.—First part of day clear and pleasant. Service 
at lh. in the cabin; reading of sermon, prayers, and lesson for the 
day. Middle part beautifully moonlight night; latter part dark, 
cloudy, and squally weather. Hauled.the yacht southward of her 
course to forestay this wind. Qh. a.m. took in topsails and flying jib. 
Yacht pitching heavily, in high head sea. Noon, sun observed. 
Weather threatening. Barometer at 30°35. Distance run 172 miles 
on soundings. Passed three ships bound West. 

Christmas Day, Tuesday, Dec. 25th.—Throughout these twenty- 
four hours brisk S.W. wind, dark and hazy weather. At 8h. p.m. 
sighted the Scillys. 10h. p.m. Scillys N.12 miles. At 2h. 30m. a.m. 
Lizard N. 8 miles; 8h. 30m. a.m. Start N.6 miles. At noon Bill of 
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Portland N. 5 miles. Ends with fresh S.W. wind, everything set, and 
yacht going her best. This closes the sea day. 1h. p.m. took pilot 
off Portland Bill. 3h. 45m. passed the Needles. 5h. 32m. anchored 
in Cowes Roads. 


The voyage was made by the Henrietta in 13 days 22 hours and 
45 minutes. 

One of the points on which it will be allowed the winning of the 
race to depend very much is close attention to the state of the wind 
in strength at all times of the twenty-four hours, and this is plainly 
perceptible in the foregoing. For instsnce, taking in and soon again 
setting flying jib, as on the 13th and I4th; and on the 15th we have 
‘“‘up and down with topsails and staysails,” and so on throughout the 
run; by which attention much distance was no doubt gained, and 
nothing lost. It is said the Henrietta made a straight course on the 
chart; from which it would seem that she cared not for the Great 
Circle, or nearest distance ; and although compelled once to lay to for 
ten hours on the 19th of December, from this she was relieved by a 
calm, and started off again scampering over the seas like a “little 
plaything” as she is. But all went well on board the Henrietta ; for, 
as we express it, she did not lose sail or spar, “nor strain a rope- 
yarn,” although they no doubt must have had full many a good tug 
on their strength of resistance. 

How fared the other yachts? We know little of their tracks, but 
believe they were North of the Henrietta’s. We are told the Vesta 
met with no accident; but, unfortunately, she was made later in her 
arrival by several hours than the Henrietta, owing to her pilot mis- 
taking St. Catherine’s Light for the Needles, causing her to be the last 
in arriving, instead of second. She was boarded by him 10 miles 
West of the Needles at 8h. 50m. p.m. (our time) on December 25th, 
and losing about three hours. 

The Fleetwing, however, was the sufferer. It appears that on tho 
eighth day of the passage she shipped a heavy sea in a southerly gale, 
in which she lay to for eight hours, by which eight men were washed 
overboard by the sea, which carried away her jib-boom, two only 
being recovered. The yacht hove to immediately, but nothing of the 
men could be seen, thus crippling her powers sadly of trimming sails 
every inch of the voyage. And we learn from this incident the value 
of none of the yachts having anything but an excessively low bulwark, 
so that the decks being swept by seas, there is nothing for those on 
board to hold on by. Surely two or three strong stanchions amid- 
ships, with a life-line from one to the other, might be adopted for 
safety in such craft. A low bulwark is about as bad as no bulwark 
at all. It is said the crew who were lost were not up to the tricks of 
these vessels, and were taken by surprise. She not only thus lost 
hands, but the advantages of looking to her canvas in the course 
of the race. She is considered a first-rate specimen of naval 
architecture. 
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The different speed of the twenty-four hours of each vessel is 
thus stated :— 


Gr.R. Lt.R. Av. R. Arrival. 
Fleetwing . 288 . — . — . 26th, 2h. Om. a.m. 
Vesta . . 277. 1665 . — . 26th, 3b. 30m. am. 


Henrietta . 280 . 118" . 218 . 26th, 5h. 40m. p.m. 


And we have endeavoured to make out some relative positions of the 
three on several particular days of the race; but the accounts given 
do not enable us to do so. But it appears that from 31° W. to the 
Scilly Isles, the Henrietta and Vesta ran nearly neck and neck, the 
Vesta’s position being about 30 miles North, the Fleetwing keeping 
her position to the southward, but dropping astern. From hence the 
Henrietta took the lead, and won easily, all the vessels taking the 
Needles passage. : 

In honour of the arrival of the yachts a salute of eleven guns was 
fired at the Royal Yacht Club on the 26th, which the winning yacht, 
the Henrietta, acknowledged by manning yards and dipping her 
colours in true man-of-war fashion; and Capt. Bennett visited her 
Majesty’s ship Hector, and returned thanks for the offer by the Govern- 
ment of the facilities of the dockyard for any needful assistance, which 
however was not required. We recorded this in our last; but good 
actions are worth repeating, and though the assistance was not needed, 
here is the offer :— 

“ Admiralty, 20th Dec. 1866. 

“‘ Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty to acquaint you that they have directed Admiral Sir T. Pasley, 
on the arrival of the three American yachts, which left New York on 
the 11th inst., to race to Cowes, Isle of Wight, that he is to commu- 
nicate with their captains or owners, and, in case of need, offer them 
the assistance of the dockyard. 

“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Henry G. Lennox. 

“ To John Britton, Esq., United States Consul, Southampton.” 


The secretary of the Royal Yacht Club, Capt. Brown, also tendered 
the hospitalities of the clubhouse immediately on the arrival of the 
yachts, by which they were readily accepted. 

Some particulars of the different yachts are stated; by which it 
appears that the Henrietta is a fine, handsome craft, with flowing lines 
and a graceful rounded stern, having been built for speed, and gains 
favour on her first appearance. She is named after Mrs. Gordon 
Bennett, of New York ; built by Mr. H. Steers, of that place; and is 
considered one of the finest specimens of naval architecture in the 
world. She has much sheer, and runs perfectly dry in a seaway. 
She is a handsome, commodious vessel, admirably fitted; the sleeping 
apartments being elegantly furnished, and the entire arrangemente 
comfortable and compact. 


* On the 19th, having to lay to in a storm. 
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The Fleetwing is considered a splendid craft, her failure being 
attributed, not to any inferior sailing, but to the misfortune of losing 
her jib-boom, her six men, and her stayplate. She is two years old, 
and was built by Mr. Vandersan, of New York, who sailed in her. 
The Fleetwing’s fittings exhibit much elegance and good taste. Her 
saloon is draped with crimson and gold-coloured damask, the cushions 
of silk'velvet and gold embroidery, with “ Fleetwing” in the centre. 
The sides of it are panelled and moulded, being divided by small 
columns, and painted dead white and mauve, relieved by gilt. 

The Vesta is a smaller yacht. 

It may be readily supposed that the beauties of these interesting 
vessels have formed great attraction to visitors since their arrival, who 
have been most courteously received. 

The commodore of the yacht squadron to which these vessels belong, 
Mr. W. McVickar, came to England in the Scotta, as umpire of the 
race. He fortunately arrived only a few hours before the Henrietta, 
although the yachtsmen say they had the laugh of them by vrriving 
before the steamer. 

So unparalleled an event as a winter race between three first-rate 
yachts of our relatives of the United States across an ocean some 
thousands of miles wide, and enduring nearly a fortnight, throughout 
every minute of which the energies of officers and crews were inces- 
santly taxed as at any special time of it,—so remarkable and credit- 
able an event could not come off—Englishmen would not be them- 
selves—unless they signified their admiration of the feat by inviting 
the principals to share the festivities which such an occasion could not 
but occasion. And accordingly a gathering of congenial souls met at 
Cowes, where those warm feelings of brotherly esteem and regard 
were felt and expressed that spurn the coldness of the world and state 
politics. How truly was it said by the chairman of the gathering at 
Cowes, on the evening of the 29th of December, that ‘ Patriotism 
might convert even yachts into an instrument for the benefit and the 
good of a country,—the winning yacht (the Henrietta), long before 
she came to Cowes, did good and gallant service to her country in the 
late American war.” No doubt a feeling this which led Lord Yar- 
borough, in the Falcon of former days, to rejoice in carrying despatches 
for the Admiralty. 

But there were sentiments expressed on the occasion of this meeting 
that we are anxious to preserve. ‘The Armies and the Navies of 
the United States and Great Britain, might their union continue,” was 
acknowledged by Colonel Taylor, of the United States army, in most 
courteous terms, which elicited tremendous cheering. It was much 
more pleasant, he said, for them (of the United States) to think 
they had remembered the army and navy of the United States in 
connection with the army and navy of Great Britain. England and 
America—mother and child, as they had had it exemplified on their 
card of invitation that evening—the flag of the United States of 
America and the flag of Great Britain—how can they be separated ? 
The veriest tyro would feel it an honour to reply to that toast. The 
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most brilliant example of everything that was right, proper, good, and 
virtuous, had been set them by the mother country, and they tried to 
follow in her path. If our steps had been onward, they had tried to 
emulate them; for we had taught them to do so. And if in years 
gone by our flags had been joined together and our hands crossed, let 
us hope, let us wish, that our dearest and sweetest dream might be to 
see that in years to come it would be America and England still,— 
England and America joined hand in hand, with stars around their 
borders revolving like satellites. And let him say to them in all sin- 
cerity, ‘Whom God has joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
No wonder the officer who uttered such sentiments was met by re- 
peated and tremendous applause. 

To General Seymour, who spoke on the part of the British army, 
was assigned the honour of acknowledging, on the part of her Majesty, 
the pleasing satisfaction which she had experienced on the occasion of 
this race. The General said, after returning thanks for the army, a 
much mure agreeable duty yet remained for him to discharge, and that 
was to asaure those gentlemen that her Majesty the Queen, who was 
now at Osborne, took the greatest interest in the match; and when it 
was proposed by a gentleman on the previous day that the yaclits 
should come before Osborne, her Majesty was most delighted to accept 
the offer. Commodore McVickar, with great kindness, sent the yachts 
down off Osborne that morning; and her Majesty had instructed him 
to say that she derived the greatest satisfaction in seeing them under 
way before her marine palace. He would conclude by giving them 
“‘The hope that England and America might never be divided.” 

Mr. Jerome, the stakeholder, who had come over in the Henrietta, 
jocosely remarked that he had predicted in New York that they would 
get a cordial reception at Cowes, and he was glad to find that, though 
his idea was not shared in by others, he was right. 

No doubt Mr. Jerome was perfectly right,—how could it be other- 
wise !—and those who doubted. it know long before this that their 
estimation of the English character was a very imperfect one. 

Such sentiments as were expressed at this meeting it is a very 
pleasant task to record. But we have yet to add a few more to our 
record. 

The Chairman (who by the.way we should have already named as 
Sir John Simeon, Bart., the Member of Parliament for the Isle of 
Wight,) proposed with all his heart ‘“‘ Peace and prosperity to the 
United States of America and Great Britain,” by which was meant to 
symbolize an eternal and perpetual union between the two countries ; 
in fact, it seemed to him that the peace and prosperity of the one in 
the natural order of things must affect the peace and prosperity of the 
other. He could not conceive that any true friend to his own country 
in eithes hemisphere could doubt about drinking the toast. He would 
say much more than that; for he believed that any man looking for- 
ward into the future—any man looking to the destiny of the human 
race—ought to drink thie toast as heartily and as earnestly as he gave 
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it; for he considered that in drinking to “The union of Great Britain 
and the United States,” they were in reality giving the toast of free- 
dom, of intellectual progress, and of the civilization of the world. 
Clouds had occasionally risen to disturb the serenity of the union; but 
he believed such clouds would be of a temporary character. He 
thought that the relations between countries so closely joined in blood 
and origin, and having all the advantages of a common language and 
&® common literature, were too close to be judged of by ordinary 
political opinions, or regarded as of a merely political nature; but 
ti the union resembled something of a nearer and more domestic 
ind. 

We do not repeat the approving cheers by which this was ac- 
companied ; suffice it to say, they, as they should do, attended the 
proceedings throughout. 

This called forth from Mr. Jerome a quaint account of the trans- 
action, which is highly characteristic of our Atlantic cousins. After 
expressing his unusual embarrassment and the disadvantage of having 
no written speech ready! and finding that no apology even was neces- 
sary for coming to Cowes in the month of December, which he had 
discovered was just the month to come in, he continued :—‘ Here- 
after I shall advise all my American friends who want to go to 
Europe to go in a yacht in the month of December, and arrive at 
Cowes. They will be perfectly content to stop here. This little, but 
hospitable, town is all that I have seen of Merrie England; but I 
would be satisfied to go home without seeing any more. (Cries of 
‘Stay with us.’) Already I begin to feel like a naturalized citizen,— 
so great has been your kindness, so overwhelming your generosity. 
I am, indeed, at home here. Let me join you, Mr. Chairman, in 
welcoming my young American friends to this yachting centre. I do 
not particularly refer to the other yachting centre—Mr. Centre, of 
New York, the inventor of wire rigging—although I might be under- 
stood to do so. I tell you seriously, my friends, that we did not, we 
could not, anticipate such a reception as this. Our yacht race was 
made up at a dinner. Two gentlemen arranged it; and one of them, 
as if to outdo the other, said, ‘Let us make it from Sandy Hook to 
Cowes.’ ‘That suits me’ was the reply. ‘Let us make the stakes 
thirty thousand dollars a-side.” ‘That suits me.’ ‘Let us sail in the 
stormy tonth of December.’ ‘That suits me.’ Then another gentle- 
man—a young gentleman, a modest gentleman—Capt. Beunett, now 
present—asked if they would let his yacht into the match. They 
were very willing to do so, as she was considered decidedly the slowest 
boat. This slowest boat has won the race, gentlemen. I then pro- 
posed to make the match ‘play or pay,’ and that decided the affuir. 
You know the rest. Here we are, and very glad we are to be here. 
In conclusion, let me say, let us bring our yachts and racehorses into 
friendly competition, meet together in this social way, and keep aloof 
from all the politicians, and there can never be any difficulty between 
England and America. With our flags hanging together, as we see 
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them to-night, our national mottoes side by side, and our hands united 
in the cordial grasp of a sincere friendship, the two countries will go 
on together in the career of glory, the envy, the admiration, and the 
rulers of the world.” 

The approvals were frequent, loud, and long, as might be 
expected. , : 

And “ The health of the New York Yacht Club” was well acknow- 
ledged by Commodore McVickar, who, in acknowledging the senti- 
ments, said there were a few incidents counected with the formation 
of the match which, perhaps, might be of interest. Mr. Jerome had 
mentioned some of the circumstances under which the race was made ; 
but he might tell them that when the terms were adjusted the 
destination of the yachts was not named, but silently and unanimously 
it was felt to be Cowes. By the kindness they had received since 
their arrival, they felt, and it was an established fact that must be felt 
at home, that when they came here they did not come as strangers to 
a strange land. And were a doubt to linger in his mind, he had only 
to look at the mottoes which graced that room to feel that there 
could be no mistake. When he saw “God bless the Queen and the 
President”—which he was happy to say every American heart would 
respond to,—and when he saw “ Separated, not divided,” he had no 
question of the fact; and if there was one who doubted this, he would 
point to the other side, and say “Evil be to him that evil thinks.” 
Remembering where they came from and what they were, “ Welcome 
to Old England” was indeed welcome home. 

No doubt Cowes was the proper place sure to have a yachtsman 
or two, although even that might have been doubted. In con- 
clusion, 

The Chairman said they were met there to celebrate one of the most 
daring and dashing exploits on record, and he hoped they would take 
a lesson from what they saw before them. He did not know that we 
had anything to learn in the way of yacht-building; but this we had 
to learn, how patriotism might convert even yachts into an instru- 
ment for the benefit and for the good of this country. The winning 
yacht, the Henrietta, long before she came to Cowes, did good and 
gallant service to her country in the late American war. To be 
second or third in the match was only one degree less grand or noble 
than to be first; but still he had seen it published that when Mr. 
Bennett left New York he was hailed with the cry of “ Success to 
the man who goes in his own boat,” and he could only say that they 
were delighted to see the man who manned his own boat present that 
evening. He gave them “James Gordon Bennett, Esq., the winner 
of the ocean race, and our American guests.” 

Mr. Bennett seemed to be one of those gentlemen who hardly 
expected to find any one at Cowes, nor to be treated as they had 
been; but which he very handsomely acknowledged, as also did the 
captains of all the yachts, for the reception they had met with. And 
these about concluded one of the most remarkable assemblages, con- 
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sidering its object, that had ever taken place at the emporium of 
British yachting places—Cowes. 

There is a well-merited tribute to the only melancholy part of 
the subject, that belongs, even with the matter which precedes it, to 
its history. 

The curiosity respecting the race across the Atlantic appears to in- 
crease, and a large number of ladies have visited the yachts. They 
look low in the water, owing chiefly to the absence of bulwarks; but 
on approaching them, their lines appear very beautiful. When their 
canvas was spread out to dry it was a grand sight. Old Isle of Wight 
salts declare that there are no sailmakers like the Americans, and that 
in the build and rig of yachts, English craft are adapted to sail to lee- 

ward, and Yankee craft to sail to windward. 

The Vesta will, it is expected, go to Southampton to lay up, and 
probably the Fleetwing also: the crew of the latter are about to be 
paid off. The Henrietta will be off to France. The inhabitants of 
Yarmouth, near the Needles, had a grand sight on Christmas Day, as 
they saw the winning yacht flying through the Solent. A great crowd 
of persons had been drawn out by the scarcely credible report that one 
of the American racing yachts had crossed the Atlantic in thirteen 
days, and was then in sight. The owner and friends of the Henrietta 
left New York on the ] 1th of December, and arrived at Cowes in time 
to spend a portion of Christmas Day at the residence of Mr. White, 
who has a world-wide fame as a ship and yacht builder. ‘The owners 
and friends of the racing yachts were all specially invited to the county 
of Hants opening ball, at which the élite of the county were present. 
The six poor fellows of the Fleetwing who perished in the sea were 
William Nelson, a Norwegian seaman; Walter Brown, whio hailed 
from Boston; and Edmund Kelley, George May, C. H. Hazelton, and 
David J. Wood, who hailed from New York. Hazelton and Wood 
were quartermasters. 

It is stated that Lord Lennox invited Mr. Bennett and the Com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club to mect the Duke of Edinburgh 
at dinner on the 28th of December. Mr. Bennett having announced 
that he held himself in readiness to accept any challenge from English 
yachtsmen, the Duke of Edinburgh agreed to sail him round the Isle 
of Wight in August next for £100, the Duke to sail in his own 
yacht. 

Before our narrative of this event is published, the owners of the 
American yachts and their officers will have been the guests of the 
Southampton and Mersey Clubs; and we have only to add that we 
trust this great occasion of the race across the Atlantic will turn out 
to be the worthy inauguration of similar contentions, and ever attended 
with that cordial interchange of friendship in word and deed which, if 
we are not mistaken, will always tend to cement the friendship of 
the two nations. 

We may conclude this notice of one of the most gratifying events 
that we have ever recorded with the following extract relating to the 
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interview which the commodore of the American yachts had with her 
Majesty the Queen at her marine residence at Osborne :— 


“On the occasion of his presentation to the Queen on Sunday, the 
30th of December, her Majesty expressed to Commodore McVickar, 
of the New York Yacht Squadron, her thanks for the opportunity 
afforded her of seeing the American yachts under sail, and said she 
sincerely regretted the loss of the men belonging to the Fleetwing. 
Her Majesty also said she hoped the Americans would return to their 
country with pleasurable recollections of their visit to England, and 
of their reception in this country. Commodore McVickar, in reply, 
said that the most pleasurable and gratifying recollection of their visit 
to Great Britain would be the honour conferred upon the Americans, 
through him as their representative, of being presented to the Queen 
of England. At the conclusion of the interview, her Majesty di- 
rected Sir John Cowell to show the commodore over Osborne House, 
the home farm, stables, and the grounds surrounding her marine 
residence.” 


We annex a sketch of the Henrietta, in which our artist has well 
represented the general features of the vessel. But our object is to 
show the enormous spread 
of canvas these vessels 
are capable of setting, al- 
though this cannot show 
the huge square sail they 
set on their foremast when 
running free or before the 
wind. We find it stated — 
by the Southampton Times —— 
that the builder of the Hen- ‘ 
rietta (Mr. Steers) is an ~ 
Englishman. His father P ae eae 
was a shipwright in Plymouth Dockyard, and his emigration to Ame- 
rica was brought about under circumstances somewhat peculiar. 
A Mr. Thomas was employed as an officer in the above-named dock- 
yard. An American frigate came into Plymouth Sound, and the 
captain and chief officer lodged at Mr. Thomas’s house. He (Mr. 
Thomas) was a clever draughtsman and shipwright. The Americans 
were quick to discover his talent. The result was that he was en- 
gaged with a Mr. Merritt, also an officer of Plymouth Dockyard, to 
proceed to America, where they were engaged as master shipwrights. 
Knowing the ability of Mr. Steers, Mr. Thomas wrote to England, 
and engaged him to go out. His (Mr. Steers’) son commenced 
yacht building on his own account, and constructed many splendid 
vessels, 

And in concluding our notice of this interesting subject, we may 
add that our neighbours across the Channel (if report be true) are in 
earnest emulating, if not surpassing, the liberal views of our clubs in 
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these matters; for it is stated that the yacht club of La Rochelle 
has just awarded a medal of honour to Mr. Bennett, owner of the 
Henrietta. Several other similar societies in France are about to 
confer a like distinction. 

If this be true, we say Vive la belle France ! 


Te LATE Nassau HuRRICANE. 


This visitation is well entitled to be called the Nassau Hurricane, 
since it appears that the central calm passed over that place, and that 
it suffered, perhaps, more than any other place in the West Indies. 
As, however, we have only seen the few accounts that have appeared 
in the public prints (although no doubt extensive official reports have 
been received), we preserve from them the following notice of one of 
the most disastrous hurricanes on record. 

We are informed that Governor Rawson, in a long account to Lord 
Carnarvon, dated October 17th, has stated that ‘“‘the destruction of 
property on land and at sea has been very great throughout all the 
islands, and especially in New Providence. Happily, the loss of life 
has been comparatively small. On this island only three deaths have 
been reported. On some of the out islands it has been greater. Con- 
sidering the number of vessels, colonial and foreign, which have been 
wrecked throughout the archipelago, it is surprising how few of the 
crews have been lost. J estimate the number, including five crews, 
two of colonial and three of foreign vessels, at between sixty and 
seventy persons.” 

But we turn to Commander A. J. Chatficld’s report of October 9th, 
in command of her Majesty’s ship Mimble, for a progressive account, 
noticing by the way that this ship was blown on shore, as appears in 
his letter to Commodore McClintock at Jamaica. The following are 
the remarks of this intelligent officer at Nassau, of New Providence, 
relative to this phenomenon, which occurred on the lat and 2nd of 
October last. 

‘‘ The hurricane commenced on the Ist of October, about 10h. a.m., 
although the great fury was from 1h. p.m. until 7h. p.m. from N.N.E, 
and N., and from Qh. p.m. until 2h. a.m. from S., after which it gra- 
dually went down. From 7h. 20m. p.m. until 8h. 50m. p.m. on the 
Ist of October was a dead calm, when the vortex passed over the 
harbour, the barometer falling to 27°70. There was no indication of 
the approaching storm until late on Sunday night, when the barometer 
began to fall. Sunday was a fine clear day, with a fresh N.E. breeze ; 
no banking up of the horizon until sunset, or lightning; at midnight, 
however, I thought the weather looked threatening, and at daylight 
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I struck lower yards and topmasts, got up steam, and secured boats 
and guns. It was impossible to give more cable, on account of the 
narrowness of the harbour (without the wind was from East or West). 
I had five shackles out to the N.E., and four shackles to the westward, 
in the best berth in the harbour, off the commissariat wharf. 

‘Qn Monday morning, October Ist, it was blowing a fresh gale, 
N.N.E., at low water, the ship’s stern tailed on the sand, but she 
swung to the flood tide as the tide rose, and rode the hurricane out 
until 1h. p.m., when a gust of extreme fury caught the ship, she being 
then broadside to the wind, and drove her up on the beach. She fell 
over in shore. The force of the wind was so great that it was im- 
possible to face it, and the blinding rain and spray, together with dense 
masses of clouds which appeared to touch the earth, prevented us see- 
ing anything. 

“‘ The fury of the wind was indescribable, and the roaring of the sea 
and shrieking of the wind fearfal. 

“During the vortex I tried to secure the ship from blowing off, 
when I feared she must have been carried over the bar, and probably 
have become a total wreck, as two other vessels did—a steamer and a 
schooner ; fortunately, we were only blown over on our other bilge, 
and remained fast. After passing a fearful night the long wished for 
daylight appeared and more moderate weather, though still too much 
wind and sea to do anything. 

‘“‘ The scene on shore was terrible. The town in ruins; nota single 
vessel (of some hundreds the day before in the harbour) remained ; 
government house, barracks, hospital, and officers’ quarters unroofed 
and partially blown down; all the stores on the beach destroyed ; 
wharves and commissariat and dockyard piers down; all the sheds 
and outbuildings in both places destroyed. 

“‘ Dockyard wall blown down in two places, and nearly all the houses 
in the town partially or wholly unroofed; public buildings unroofed 
and four chapels blown down (one a new stone one). All the trees 
are either blown down or stripped of their leaves and branches. The 
salt water bas blown over the island, and all the wells are salt as far 
as the Blue Hills, four miles inland. The top of the lighthouse is 
blown in and the light destroyed; a temporary light is shown. 

‘‘ The accounts from the other islands are very dreadful: great loss 
of life and property. Most of them being low, the sea made a clear 
breach over the settlements and completely destroyed them, and the 
inhabitants are suffering from want of provisions; indeed, the suffer- 
ing of the poorer classes must be dreadful; their gardens and pro- 
vision grounds and huts are all destroyed, and hundreds have no 
shelter. Providentially, the loss of life at Nassau has not been great, 
only three, although numerous accidents have taken place. ‘The number 
drowned in the harbour is not known. The lights on Abaco are 
damaged, and temporary ones (about the brightness of a ship’s light) 
shown; Stirrup Cay is most damaged; Great Isaac’s and Gun Cay 
lights bave not suffered. 
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‘“‘ The track of the hurricane’s centre, as well as I can at present find 
out, was as follows: 












Direction | Lowest 
of Baro- 
Wind. meter. 
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Turks Island not | known 
Fortune Island . . not | known 
Long Island not | known 
Great Inagua not | known 
Nassau Oct. 1, 10h. a.m. | Oct. 2, 6h. a.m. eae 27°7 
.» 9. 
Oct. 2 Oct. 3 


Abaco... . 
Great Turtle Cay . Oct. 3 






‘It then turned to the northward and N.K. (deflected by Florida), 
and on the 3rd and 4th it passed an American man-of-war, the Tahoma, 
about 40 miles West, she being in lat. 33° N.. long. 72° E. 

“TJ calculate it passed ata rate of 15 to 20 miles an hour over the 
Bahamas, and Capt. Gibson, of the Tahoma, at the rate of 13 miles an 
hour. By him the vortex was not more than from 10 to 18 miles wide, 
and the greatest extent of the storm 100 to 180 miles over the Bahamas. 
A small fore and aft schooner, in the bottom of the tongue of the ocean, 
had a hard gale,—nothing more. 

‘‘ Wrecks are reported on all sides by the small boats and distressed 
vessels that have arrived since the storm. I am unable to obtain as 
yet any trustworthy information from the out islands, but will endeavour 
to do so. 

“A.J. CHaTFIELD, Commander and Senior Officer. 

“ Her Majesty's ship Nimble, Nassau, Oct. 9th.” 


The foregoing is so far satisfactory, as showing that the hurricane 
took the most commonly usual course of these phenomena in passing 
up the Florida Channel, and the observations of the American officer, 
Capt. Gibson, are important, as giving the only account we have seen 
of the dimensions of the hurricane. So much for the general character 
of this phenomenon. Its effects appear to have been most disastrous ; 
but of these, the stranding of her Majesty’s ship -Vimble is related by 
her commander, which account, with the foregoing, has been com- 
municated by the Admiralty to the Daily News. 


‘“ H.M.S. Nimble, New Providence, Oct. 9th. 

‘“‘ Sir,—I regret to have to report that, in a terrific hurricane on the 
lst and 2nd of October, her Majesty’s ship Nimble was blown on shore 
in the harbour of Nassau, abreast the naval yard, on a sandy bottom, 
in 6} feet (high water), neap tides. 

“ The ship has not received the slightest damage, and is not making 
any water. I have cleared everything out of her, except the pivot- 
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gun and the engines, including 70 tons of coal. Everything has been 
placed under cover in the naval yard. 

**On account of all the lighters and vessels (without exception) 
having been blown up on the beach, and most of them destroyed, I 
could only succeed in getting a large iron lighter, which was useless in 
the heavy swell, and I had to land everything in our own cutter. A 
fresh N.E. gale has been blowing ever since the hurricane, which 
has brought a very heavy swell in and made the clearing out a 
matter of great difficulty and danger. The cutter, our only large 
boat, swamped alongside full of coals, and was with great difficulty. 
recovered. 

‘I wish to recommend to your notice the two officers named in the 
margin (Lieutenant J. G. Jones and Mr. J. Hamilton, gunner), whose 
indefatigable exertions during the hurricane and in clearing the ship 
have been most praiseworthy. I beg also to report that the conduct 
of the ship’s company generally has been extremely good. The men 
have had to work up to their middle in water in a surf, landing coals 
and stores, for four days, and, I am happy to add, without any sick- 
ness or accident. 

“‘T have now built a pier out close to the ship. If we get a high 
tide, I think the ship will float sufficiently to haul her off at the springs 
on Wednesday, the 10th inst. I have two anchors (one from the bow 
and stern) laid out, and a very heavy purchase on the chains ; indeed, 
I parted the bower chain with it on the 8th without moving the ship. 

“With the exception of the three trysails, which were blown out of 
the gaskets, though the gaffs were lowered, no damage has been done 
aloft. The rigging is a good deal chafed, and running gear carried 
away, but that can easily be replaced. 

‘*The boats are all saved, though much blown about during the 
storm. 

_ “T forward this by the mail to the Havana. I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in moving the ship, the N.E. winds preventing the tide rising 
to its usual height. 

‘‘] have procured a hydraulic press of 100 tons, and am securing it, 
to try and lift the bows. The Zahoma was unable to give me any 
assistance, from her steam power being very small. 

“T think a powerful steamer could easily tow us off now we are 
light. 

Be In case of the ship receiving any damage, there is a patent slip 
will take us (the charge is 50c. per ton). I shall await your per- 
mission to use it. I have incurred no expense, except the hire of a 
‘ lighter and purchase blocks. 
“T have, &c., 
“A. J. Cuatrizip, Commander and Senior Officer. 
“Commodore Sir L. M‘Clintoch, Jamaica.” 


So disastrous a visitation seems never to have occurred at Nassau 
before, nor one that has been attended with so much loss of proper ty, 
no. 2.—VOL. XXXVI. 
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as will appear by the further extract we append from the Governor's 
despatch before mentioned, in which he says :— 

“Of the two steam-tugs, one had foundered in the harbour; the 
other, the General Clinch, respecting which I have had occasion to 
write, as the last of the three vessels which the Government of the 
United States claimed as the property of the late Confederate Govern- 
ment, had been dashed into countless pieces against the public wharf, 
after having crushed and inflicted a similar fate upon a colonial 
schooner. Fortunately, the number of foreign vessels in the harbour 
was at the time small. But of colonial vessels and boats the number 
was great. Of the craft in the harbour, 92 have been totally de- 
stroyed, 97 have been badly injured, and 43 have been slightly injured. 
Upon these vessels a considerable portion of the population depended 
for their income, derived from fishing, sponging, and wrecking, and 
for the daily supplies of fish and of market produce brought from the 
out islands. 

‘On shore the city exhibited a scene scarcely less distressing. It 
would hardly have suffered so much from a bombardment. The streets 
were choked with débris of fallen and unroofed houses, and with pro- 
strate trees. : 

‘“‘T enclose an abstract of the information obtained by the police as 
to the extent of injury done to house property throughout the island. 
It is necessarily imperfect to some extent, and it does not include the 
injuries done to out-houses, fences, orchards, gardens, &c., which add 
considerably to the losses of the population. But your lordship will 
be able to form from it some idea of the calamity which has befallen 
this island, containing perbaps 12,000 or 13,000 inhabitants, of whom 
the greater portion reside in the city and its suburbs. 617 houses 
destroyed, 609 houses injured; 17 warehouses destroyed, 18 ware- 
houses injured; 12 shops destroyed, 17 shops injured; 5 schoolhouses 
destroyed, 2 schoolhouses injured; 5 churches and chapels destroyed, 
3 churches and chapels injured; 1 theatre destroyed; 1,034 persons 
made houseless. 

‘The accounts from the out islands are as yet hurried and incom- 
plete; but we know that every one, without exception, was visited by 
the storm, and that on all greater or less injury has been inflicted. I 
regret to say that almost all have been severely injured. 

‘TI annex such further information as I have been able to collect 
with respect to the ravages of the storm:—I. An abstract of the 
injuries done to the public buildings in New Providence, with the civil 
engineer’s estimate of the cost of repairs, amounting, with the injuries 
done to roads and streets, not included in the estimate, to about £9000. 
2. An abstract of the injuries done at the several lighthouse stations. 
3. An abstract of the injuries done to the several public houses, as far 
as known. 4. An abstract of the injuries done to buildings belonging 
to the Church of England (exclusive of those belonging to the Colonial 
Government) in the several islands, estimated by the bishop of the 
diocese at £5000. 5. An abstract and detailed return of wrecks and 
casualties to foreign-going vessels, as far as known. 
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“Capt. Chatfield, of her Majesty’s ship Nimble, is preparing a chart 
of the course of the hurricane, of which, and of his report thereon, I 
hope to be able to forward a copy by the next mail. At present I will 
only state that it passed over or near the Turks Islands, followed the 
edge of the Great Bahama Bank, sweeping all the inhabited islands in 
that direction ; continued its north-westerly course after crossing New 
Providence; was felt at Key West, and in Chesapeake Bay, on the 
coast of the United States; curved to the northward and eastward 
with the Gulf Stream; and was felt in its full force halfway between 
Cape Hatteras and Bermuda,—the usual course of hurricanes in 
‘these seas.” 


After stating what measures had been adopted to meet the emergency, 
Governor Rawson says :— 


‘I anticipate being under the necessity of raising a loan of moderate 
amount, but I hope to avoid recourse to the English market. I may, 
perhaps, be able to avail myseif of the opportunity of obtaining a 
moderate circulation of government notes, which will be a great con- 
venience to the public, under arrangements which, I trust, will be 
found unobjectionable, and will be submitted for approval before 
adoption.” 


The Nassau Guardian sums up these losses thus :— 


‘‘We are sorry to learn that of the shipping in port, during the 
recent hurricane, 93 vessels and boats were destroyed, 97 seriously 
damaged, and 41 slightly injured,—total, 231. The schooner C. J. 
Marshall, at Nassau, is a total wreck. The captain (Evans) and crew 
saved themselves with difficulty. In Nassau, there are 617 dwelling- 
houses destroyed and 609 damaged, 5 places of worship destroyed and 
3 damaged, 17 warehouses destroyed, 1 theatre destroyed, and 1,034 
persons rendered houseless. In the out islands, from Abaco to Maya- 
guana, the destruction of property was severe in proportion, and a 
number of lives were lost by shipwreck and otherwise.” 


At Turks Island the effects appear to have been 80 disastrous as to 
induce the Lieutenant-Governor to send an appeal for assistance to all 
the British possessions in the West India islands and North American 
provinces. We find this appeal in a Charlotte Town paper of Prince 
Edward Island, and preserve it, as showing the effects of the hurricane 
at Turks Island. 


“‘ Appeat on behalf of Sufferers by Hurricane. 
“‘ President Moir to Lieutenant-Governor Dundas. 


“Grand Turk, Oct. 8th, 1866. 

‘‘ Sir,—Having been requested by the merchants and other inha- 
bitants of this colony, I have the honour to forward to your excellency 
@ printed copy of an appeal, which they have made to the Governments 
and Peoples, aa well as to the Chambers of Commerce, in the several 
Weat India islands and North American provinces, on behalf of the 
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destitute poor and others in that colony, many of whom lost everything 
of which they were possessed, and all of whom suffered more or less 
severely from the terrific hurricane with which we were visited on 
Sunday, the 30th of September last. 

“ Knowing well the warm sympathy with distress ever evinced by 
fellow-colonists, many of whom have been similarly affected, I feel 
sure that this appeal will not be made in vain, especially if countenanced 
by your excellency’s kind support. 

‘“‘ Our soil being unfit for the cultivation of any food, except that of 
Guinea corn and sweet potatoes, all of which must have been swept 
from the lower Caicos, from which I have not yet heard, our claimants’ 
wants are,—1. Food of all kinds; 2. Lumber and shingles of all 
kinds; 3. Ready-made and cast-off clothing for the poor and needy. 

‘‘T need not assure your excellency that, so far as the resources of 
the Government will permit, I shall be glad to purchase any of the 
above which may be sent for sale; and I know your excellency will 
excuse me in reminding you that, unless some vessel soon arrive, we 
may speedily be in a worse case than at present. 

‘¢Time will not permit me to do more than to enclose a copy of & 
sheet® which issued from our local press on Saturday, giving a very 
accurate account of the damage done by the hurricane, so far as it has 
yet reached me. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, sir, 
“Your excellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 
“ ALEX. W. Morr. 

“ To his Excellency the Lieutenant- Governor, 

Prince Edward Island.” 


“ Appeal to the Governments and Peoples of the North American 
Provinces and British West India Islands. 


‘‘ Minutes of proceedings of a meeting of merchants and others of 
the Turks and Caicos Islands, held at the Consulate of the United 
States, at Grand Turk, Turks Island, the 6th day of October, 1866. 


‘Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence to visit these islands 
with one of the most terrific hurricanes ever known here, and which 
occurred on the 30th of September last, the effects of which have been 
ruinous to the inhabitants and trade of this colony, sweeping away in 
its fury about twelve hundred thousand bushels of salt,—the staple 
of these islands; damaging materially the salt-pans; destroying the 
machinery and other implements used in the manufacture of salt; 
demolishing about eight hundred houses, with their contents, whereby 
hundreds of persons are left homeless and destitute, compelling them 
to seek refuge in the places of worship and cellars of such houses as 
are left standing, their chief sustenance and clothing being provided 
by the Government, which has only at its command about fifteen days" 
provisions—the only supply in the islands, — 

‘‘I¢ is unanimously resolved to appeal to the generous sympathy of 


* This we have not as yet seen. 
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the Chambers of Commerce of the principal cities of the said British 
provinces and to the Governments and Peoples of the West India 
islands for such aid, in this our severe distress, as they in their bene- 
volence may deem proper to render us. 

“‘ Secondly. That Messrs. John T. Wainwright and Co., of Halifax, 
N.S.; Lewis P. Churchill, Esq., Ragged Islands, N.S.; Messrs. Ryer- 
son, Moses, and Co., of Yarmouth, N.S.; Messrs. J. and J. Robinson, 
of St. John, New Brunswick; Messrs. Marshall and Son, of Liverpool, 
N.S.; W.and Henry Thomas and Cv., St. John’s, Newfoundland ; 
S. P. Musson, Esq., Barbadoes; Saml. A. Harvey and Co., Demerara; 
John S. Wainwright, Esq., Trinidad; H.C. Colthirst, Esq., Jamaica; 
C. M. Eldridge, Esq., Antigua; Hon. Thomas Graham, Esgq., Belize, 
Honduras; Lucius Dill, Esq., Grenada; Leatham and Co., Dominica ; 
Hon. J. Goodman, Esq., St. Lucia; Hon. Ed. Maynard, Esq., Nevis; 
Hon. T. Turner, Esq., St. Kitts; Hon. H. McDougall, Esq., Tobago; 
John Saunders, Esq., Nassau, N.P.; Josiah Darrell, Esq., Bermuda; 
be respectfully requested to act as agents for receiving and forwarding 
to the Hon. A. J. Duncombe, member of council and judge of the 
Supreme Court, chairman of the relief committee at Grand Turk, 
Turks Islands, any contributions, whether in money, food, clothing, 
lumber and shingle, &c., which may be placed in their hands for our 
relief. 

“ Thirdly. That nothing but the deepest neceesity, arising from the 
lusses which have fallen in so great a measure on the merchants of 
these islands, thereby paralyzing their resources, has induced this 
meeting to make the present appeal; and that his honour, President 
Moir, be requested to forward copies of these resolutions to the several 
Governors and Peoples of the British North American provinces and 
West India islands. 

“C. R. Hinson. Chairman.” 


The appeal sets forth the amount of destruction and the distress to 
the natives arising from it. We are glad to see the subject taken up 
in this country, as appears by the following in a recent number of the 
Daily News :— 


‘A terrible calamity has overtaken the colony of Turks Islands. 
The recent hurricane sweeping over the islands bas rendered three- 
fourths of the inhabitants, forming the whole labouring population, 
houseless and destitute. A number of charitable persons in this country, 
—among whom are Messrs. C. W. and W. Gray, 31 Great St. Helen’s; 
Fred. Barnes and Co., 109 Fenchurch-street; and R. W. H. Weech, 
7 Savage-gardens, Tower-hill,—have formed themselves into a London 
committee, and undertaken to transmit contributions free of charge to 
the chairman of the relief committee in the colony. An account has 
been opened at Glyn’s, where money may be paid, or to the gentlemen 
named above.” 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Part 1. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


Another dawn appear’d, yet brought no end, 
Or kindly sign the weather would amend. 
Relentless gale with unabated force, 

The sea more furious, and no recourse: 

All this, and more, had met the captain’s eye, 
And caused him doubtless deep anxiety. 
Responsibility ! important word, 

Sits light at times, when danger is unheard ; 
Yet gathers weight the nearer this becomes, 
And, when o’erpressed, humanity succumbs. 


Keen were the feelings of the London’s chief, 

As oft he saw conditions past belief 

In his sore-beaten ship without relief: 

The sea, the weather, the ees 3 gale, 

Lost spars and boat, ship’s state, all could not fail 
To make a deep impression on his mind,— 

That theirs were dangers of no common kind! 

A thorough seaman “every inch” was he, 

And in bis survey he could plainly see 

More than that paper said we had from Brest. 

The ship is “crank!’’ Would he conceal the rest? 
“ Ship too heavily laden for its size” 

Was quite evident to Plymothian eyes! 

The storm was “ violent” to the outward bound ? 

“‘ Not so for ship in good condition” found, 
This paper said. And was she really sound ? 
Alas! alas! what thrilling words are these 
Which from the London come across the seas ! 
And more than these: affectionate farewells 
To friends were wafted, as that paper tells! 


”~ 


The information there at once explains 

All the disasters which the ship sustains : 

The storm was violent; yet worse was made, 
While she unable its effects t’ evade: 

H. T. D. Dennis, of Great Shalford, sign’d 

Those words which to relations were consign’d. 
Precious words are they! Martin too well knew 
Their truth; and yet what could the London do? 
Yes,—one thing left :—besr up and try her fate, 
The last resource, if not as yet too late. 
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"Twas Wednesday’s morn this last resolve was made; 
The engineer was sent for, and was bade 

Full steam to muster, that the ship might run 

To Plymouth straight. 


Soon this was done; 
The ship her helm reluctantly obeys. 
Perilous course! the raging sea delays 
Not long its wretched victim to pursue, 
And seize another lifeboat to ido 
That hapless craft; for she had now become 
The plaything of the storm,—a mimic drum 
Beaten by waves :—just as some childish toy 
Is toss’d about by captious, idle boy! 


The London now would run before the sea,— 
A course more dangerous there could not be, 
As seamen know full well; oft to their cost, 
By which frail ships have frequently been lost! 
No ship has yet, in her attempt to save 

Her crew from loss, outrun the rolling wave: 
It surely passes her whate’er her speed, 

At length o’erwhelms her when in utmost need. 


Better than her captain, this no one knew, 
And also what: his ship was fit to do. 

That she was in the water far too deep, 

To sail the rate she otherwise could keep; 

He must have seen: all which he could not state. 
To save the ship already ’twas too late ! 
Unhappy man, in such position placed, 

Lost he might be, but never yet disgraced ; 
Long had he served the faithless tyrant sea, 
Long the true friend of his own firm was he, 
Long the respected chief among his crew, 
Justly esteem’d by every man he knew ; 
Ready to give his services to all, 

A friend sincere and quick at friendship’s call. 
Yet what avail’d all this? His mind oppress’d, 
Look’d up to by two hundred souls distress’d ; 
And more, since answerable he had been made 
For that which now was past all human aid. 
Ah, cruel fate! with an untimely end, 

His was not now the power to contend : 

The victim of custom, alas! was he, 

And lesson left for those who go to sea! 


Her desp’rate course th’ unhappy ship pursued, 
With little progress in her wretched mood : 
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Wet she had always been, now so.enthrall’d, 
That soon to work the pumps all hands were call’d: 
Tn such extremes the passengers perform 

Such trying labour which the furious storm 
Faacted ; and yet how little they prevail’d. 

The day pass’d on; at night she was assail’d 

By another monster sea, which wash’d away 

The hatch of the engine-room, and spread dismay 
Along with fearful terror fore and aft! 

Well might it do so in th’ unwieldy craft. 

Too surely this catastrophe reveal’d 

The fact which could no longer be conceal’d. 
That paper spoke the truth which came from France, 
Else why so heavy? why could not she dance 
Lightly o’er the wave as a ship should do? 

And why so sluggish in her movements too? 

And why so wet? and why a topmast lose? 

Her boats besides ?—Those stores she does refuse 
To carry safe like any well-trimm’d ship! 

And then, poor thing! she’s caught upon the hip 
By persevering seas, that thus would strip 

And rob her one by one of all ber means, 

Or chance of living e’en to reach her teens : 

She was in no uncommon sea likewise, 

And yet “too heavy laden for HER SIZE.” 


That means too deep! At Plymouth they were right: 


See here the frightful consequence ; in spite 
Of all the warning she herself did give, 


_ That in a heavy sea she could not live; 


Her crew, indeed, she would carry to a grave, 
Although without the power herself to save: 
Since she left port nothing was on the mend, 
Here was but the beginning of the end. 


The wreck and ruin of that engine hatch 
Entail’d disasters quite enough to match 
The worst that any vessel could befall. 

For that huge wave its water over all 
Spread evervwhere; the barrier removed, 
Flooded the engine-room, and soon improved 
The ay Sh of destruction going on 

In this devoted ship, where hope was gone; 
And sad despair of ull escape prevail’d, 
Which this last blow in its etfect entail’d. 


‘On this same day an incident occurt’d 


Which much surprise occasion’d when *twas heard. 
A vessel pass’d the London, near enough 
To see her state, although the sea was rough ; 
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And by her might have stay’d, had she been ask’d 
To do so: but no!—was the London mask’d 

In her distress? By.no means! yet ’twas seen, 

And by her noted, that she eal. have been 

Foul of the London, had she not in time 

To starboard changed her coyrse: ’twas yet no crime 
Of that same craft, the Courier, Captain Price, 

A ship to pass, although by no means nice 

Or “ship-shape” in her looks; and then her date 
Agrees precisely with the London’s fate. 


No small surprise was felt throughoat the ship, 
And justly too, that she was thus let slip ;— 
One like an angel, which bad come to save 
The London’s people from a wat’ry grave! 
For ever gone, the Courter did not stay, 
No signal show’d that in distress she lay ! 
No flag was hoisted, showing they might drown, 
To claim assistance, with the ‘‘ union down” ! 
The Courier pass’d, although it was too plain 
The London suffer’d. on tlie boist’rous main : 
Blame not the barque,—the London had not made 
The usual signal, or she would have stay’d! 

e° * * | e 


What fatal influence sway’d the captain’s mind 
This chance to lose? Why was he thus inclined 
Such fair opportunity to let sli 

Of saving every soul.on board his ship? 

Alas! alas! too true, no one could say, 

Nor he himself, on that sad dismal day, 

Why, for distress, the signal was not made, 
And why indeed assistance he forbade! 

A great mistake the London might be call’d, 
Took where be would, her captain was appalld; 
Above, below, confusion there prevail’d, 
Misfortune everywhere the ship assail’d ! 

His very energies seem’d paralyz’d,— 

His doings? How can they be scrutiniz’d? 


To clear the ship of water thus received, 
‘The pumps redoubled all their usual speed : 
Well plied they were, but yet with small avail, 
The waves unwearied continued to prevail. 
This familiarity with the sea 
Brought danger nearer to the company 
Of pweritse Sade on board, who thus could see 
Sad signs suggestive of their destiny. 
KO. 2.—VOL. XXXVI. N 
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Ill forebodings already were express’d, 

While distant danger linger’d in the breast : 
But fears before became oppressive now, 

And painful terror sat on every brow! 

Who shall describe the fearful scene of fright 
Prevailing through this sad eventful night ; 
When darkness magnifies what’s bad enough, 
Making bad worse, and men, of sterner stuff 
Than women are made of, become appall’d, 
And to their last hour believe are call'd ! 


The ship lies tembling with repeated blows 
Of waves; the deck a course of water grows; 
The lurch to leeward, the accidental fall, 
Crashing of ship’s furniture, terror’s call, 
The howling wind, the raging sea, and all 


The din of noise ’midst which the pumps sre heard, 


A scene composes difficult to word 

Of horrors which no language can express ; 
A scene to test a ship’s seaworthiness ! 
Scenes such as these are not to be portray’d, 
Even by those whom victims were not made. 


Too well the progress of events advanced, 


Misfortune’s spell too surely had entranced 
The doom’d ship London, to relax her hold! 
Herself t’ include within death’s ample fold ! 
Already are her passengers convinced 

Their end is near; assembling, they evinced 
Those signs which true repentant sinners show 
When human aid avails not, and they go 
Into eternity’s mysterious space, 

Where they’re assign’d an everlasting place 
Of happiness or woe! Ah! dreadful hour, 
In which the clouds of destination lour,— 
Clouds now collecting o’er th’ ill-fated ship, 
To mark the sad end of her final trip. 


“The engine room ’s afloat and fires out,” 
Reported from below, soon gets about. 

The hatch destroy’d, ’twere idle to suppose 
That mattress, sails, or blankets could oppose. 
Th’ invading seas! Such frail resources fast 
Were swept away before the rushing vast 
Accumulating mass of waters thrown 

From the deck above; the engineer alone 
His station kept, until in sad despair 

He left it, and to his captain did repair 
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His “engines useless” to report, who, calm 
And collected, replied without alarm, 

‘“‘T expected so.” Ah! that settled brow 
Betoken’d resignation ;—and yet now 

A final effort should be made to find 
Whether his shatter’d ship was still inclined 
A useless log to wallow in the sea, 

And thus remain to meet her destiny ; 

Or would she sail, and from destruction flee? 


Alas! what poor resort; her captain knew - 
Her condition hopeless! Perhaps ’tis true 
His last resolve was made but in despair, 

To show the world the ship then in his care 
Was that dead log he call’d her, and no more. 
“‘ Set the main topsail, and keep her before 
“The wind,” be said; and soon’twas done. For what 
Purpose? Puny effort,—to change her lot! 
No sooner done than into ribbons Lowa, 

The sail was split, one corner left alone 

To tell him that his ship was like a stone, 
Fix’d and immovable as to her speed, 

And to the world that she was lost indeed. 


Yet let the muse return, with heavy heart, ” 
To certain scenes which these last days impart : 
A boom (huge spar) which was secured on board, 
Had work’d adrift, and was the cause untow’rd 
Of forcing off the engine hatch; apace 
Waves multiplied the evils of the case! 
The day of deliv’rance, as it should have been, 
Wednesday, was pass’d, and darkness had set in! 
“ Night and the hurricane came mingled on, 
“‘ Deep’ning each other’s gloom ;” yes, daylight gone, 
Terrors were magnified, evils increased, 
Troubles they were which, in themselves at least, 
Need no such addition as to make 
Worse what was bad, and this till day should brefk : 
Then, as the ship would roll from side to side, 
The water rush’d and women shriek’d beside, ¢ : 
Trunks and bedding in cabins wash’d about, , 
While steam and darkness yet prevail throughout. 
Oft as the ship lurch’d down into the sea, 
Was she not sinking? would the feeling be; 
Is she not going? can the ship arise? 
And thus the fears of all she multiplies ! 

¢ * * ® 


‘Th’ attempt must fail; no power can convey 
The dreadful suff’ring on that dreadful day ; 
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And happy ‘tis not always scenes like these 
Have they to expect who venture on the seas! 


Oh, ye who nought of ocean perils know, 
Who send your ships to sea, and say, “There,” “Go,” 
Well or ill found, the voyage to pursue, 
With stores complete, or incomplete, to do 
Your charge commercial in a foreign trade, 
And seek abroad for marts of every grade, 
In clipper ships of a peculiar make,— 
Speed et to gain that danger will o’ertake,— 

en laden deeper than ’tis safe to float, 
Where seas oppose, and o’er their spoils can gloat,— 
Behold your work! That vessel which you bade 
Under your hands to rise from iron laid,— 
Admirably fitted for Australian trade, 
That realized the quickest voyage made,— 
See her condition! see how she defies 
Her captain’s efforts o’er the sea to rise! 
See your fine clipper ship—your ocean prize— 
A helpless log upon that ocean lies ! 
Yet further look,—see her well-peopled space 
Cover’d with groups, despair in every face! 
See them engaged in melancholy prayer, 
In holy reverence, yet with desponding air; 
See children wond’ring at their parents’ tears, 
Innocent as lambs, they know no fears; 
Their doom approaching, and must come to-day, 
Is not included in their little play ! 
What think you now? Of marble art thou made? 
Art still unmoved? Yet—hero of your trade— 
See her brave chief, with calm dejected mind, 
His utmost done,—and now to fate resign’d ! 
Oh! ’tis a scene to melt the coldest heart,— 
Let human frailty shudder at the dart: 
Yet sure it is to be enacted there 
As daylight comes with morning’s chilly air. 


Nor was the final signal long delay’d ; 

Ere morning dawn’d th’ intruding sea had made 
Another breach in the devoted ship; 

A fatal one it was,—enough to strip 

From th’ olive branch of Hate its only leaf. 

A dead unwieldy log without relief, 

Resistance making to the passing wave, 

The ship long was: the effect was now to stave 
Her stern ports in,—those barriers to the sea 
That poor resistance gave :—these gone, left free 
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Passages for the rushing waters, where 
Cabins of wretched passengers in prayer 
Were op engaged. Ah! such intrusion might 
Give ample cause for adding to their fright ; 
Yet this, alas! had reach’d its utmost height; 
For what could add to their forsaken plight ? 
These are the times which banish all reserve ; 
For each, a little history will serve 
To open hearts, which otherwise were cold ; 
To string up nerves, and make the timid bold. 
A lady passenger her tale thus told :— 
Briefly, she ’d come from Melbourne to uphold 
Some property in England, and had brought 
An interesting child, her niece, who thought 
More of her auut’s happiness than her own: 
Much she deplored that she was not alone; 
She’d left her husband, lately married, there, 
And seem’d to have scarce any other care! 
“TI feel as if I never should see land 
“‘ Again,” she said; “but then, at my demand, 
“‘ My little niece came with me, and I’m loth 
“To give up life, and others leave, for both 
“Of us must die! We shall be mourn’d; for much—” 
On which the child, with angel’s sweetness, such 
As none but children can command, rejoin’d, 
‘“T’m happy, dearest aunt, do never mind, 
“We'll die together.” And so they did ;— 
For doubtless in each other’s arms they bid 
Adieu to life. Ah! what a scene was there, 
Affection striving with sad, deep despair ! 

* * + * 


Scenes such as this the London had display’d, 

And frequent too, for fear sad havoc made ; 

Varied by circumstances, yet the same, 

Tn character alike; and who to blame? 

The answer to those words is better known 

Where conscience speaks in “still small voice” alone. 
And where it does, oh! envy not the heart 

Of that man who for sordid gain can part 

Relatives with death! he deserves to smart. 


At length this night of suff’ring pass’d away, 

Its dark and sluggish wings did not delay, 

And morning brought the still more dreadful day : 
Oh, what appalling sight did it display ! 

A sea to fury lash’d by cruel gale, 

No other vessel seen, no friendly sail, 

That could bear down and succour the distress’d ! 
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Nought but the London, helpless and half drown’d, 
Was within range of her horizon found :— 

And she, alas! heavy iron ship, 

Struggling with waves, yet deeper seem’d to dip! 
"Twas not a week since she from Plymouth sail’d, 
Staunch and seaworthy. Words these that avail’d 
For various authorities on shore 

To let her sail !—though evidently lower 

Afloat than that seaworthiness required. 

Where was her captain’s eye? was he desired 

To look to this detect, and be inspired ? 


Ah no! such scrutinizing words, poor man, 
Would forfeit him his station! and who can 
Blame there impute? Would he not sail his ship? 
Another would, and from him take the trip! 

His station lost, alas! can he replace? 

Ah no! then take her, and avoid disgrace, 

Your station keep !—secure respect and bread ; 
Life’s but a hazard, hanging on a thread ! 
Besides another consolation’s true, 

The ship’s insured ; and so perhaps are you ! 

If that will not your precious life preserve, 
What else then think you does that life deserve? 
This but a word of him ;—still it controls 

The difference ’twixt Gold and living souls ! 


(To be continued, ) 


SoME OF THE EFFECTS OF THE JANUARY GALES. 
(With an Engraving.) 


It must be always a source for solicitude and regret, that scarcely 
a gale passes over our coasts that is not attended with loss and suffer- 
ing to our mercantile shipping. In winter, this is as certain as that 
light comes with day. There is nothing to our credit as a maritime 
nation in this; and there are various causes always ready to occasion 
both. Undermanning, badly provided, and very questionable sea- 
worthiness, may be considered as among the principal causes; and 
great as our mercantile marine is, there is nothjng to boast in it when 
some bad weather is sufficient in these narrow seas, with their poorly 
provided state, to blow them from the surface of the waters. Nor can 
our seamen find much encouragement to trust themselves in such craft, 
which thus so readily find destruction. 

While we must always, it is to be feared, labour under this dis- 
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advantage, besides the inexcusable one of not providing refuge harbours 
where they are so much needed, and would be easily formed (to our 
disgrace be it said as a maritime nation), it is no small satisfaction to 
find a society sprung up and flourishing among us, the object of which 
is to send relief to those unfortunate seamen who would otherwise 
perish but for their aid. The Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
realizes its avowed objects of saving life from wreck, and are reported 
to have contributed during the recent gales to the saving of 77 lives 
from the different wrecks on our coasts. — 

No doubt lifeboats are more easily built and established than refuge 
harbours, and much as these are wanted and should be formed, it is 
better to have such boats than nothing at all. The society, which has 
so much contributed to the saving of the valuable lives of our sailors, 
has even done more than this. By their experience the lifeboat is 
rendered as perfect as she can be, and the society has the great satis- 
faction, not only of thus having made it so for their own important 
purposes, but of furnishing to our neighbours abroad the result of their 
experience. So that a foreign power desirous of following our example 
in having an establishment of lifeboats gets the model at once, with 
all its most important improvements. 

All honour, we say, then is due to this noble society, and long may 
they continue their invaluable services; the longer they do, the more 
proud need England be of her sons, and grateful to them for such 
services. They show how well they manage the funds voluntarily 
placed in their hands by their admiring countrymen, and their flourish- 
ing condition shows how truly those services are appreciated. Every 
friend to his country—friend to her seaman, on whose services his 
country must ever depend—will wish them success, and congratulate 
himself, while he aids them in their designs, that we possess the aid 
of so valuable and experienced a handful of gentlemen as those who 
form the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

It has long been a pleasing duty of this journal to assist in making 
known their exertions, and we add to this notice of the effect of the 
late galee on our coasts a representation of one of their last new life- 
boats on its transporting carriage. The very picture itself is an 
encouragement to our seamen. They already mostly know, that if 
they should be wrecked at home, whatever human aid can do will be 
exerted on their behalf. No weather is too bad to prevent those 
exertions being made where it is possible; where it is impossible, as 
at such places as Carnsore, in the following reports, resignation alone 
must follow. ~ 

The Ramsgate lifeboat, called the Bradford, after saving the crew 
of the Mizpah, wrecked on the Goodwin, and attempting to find a 
large flaring signal of distress, but was prevented by snow, again put 
off to another vessel on shore close to the Trinity Beacon, on the 6th 
of January. After attempting no less than six times to veer the life- 
boat alongside the vessel on shore, through a very heavy sea and 
broken water, they succeeded at last in saving the crew, ten in number, 
from the wreck. The lifeboat lost both anchors and cables in the 
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“service, and arrived in the harbour with the shipwrecked men all safe 
at 2b.15m. p.m. The crew when taken off were very much exhausted. 
‘She proved to be the Danish barque Aurora Borealis, of Ribe, Smith 
master, 236 tons, from Newcastle to Messina, cargo coals, went on shore 
at 4h. 30m.am. Jarman, the coxswain of the lifeboat, reports that 

‘he never encountered such terrific weather, intense cold, and heavy 
sea, in all his experience. The crew could not have been saved with- 
out the assistance of the steam tug. 

From Liverpool, it is reported that the James Crossfield, Captain 
Cumming, whieh left Calcutta for the Mersey on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, with a large and valuable cargo, one portion of which was 
1,696 bales of eotton, was caught in the storm near the Isle of Man 
on the night of the Sth of January, driven on the rocks near Castle- 
town, and soon after became a total wreck. Allon board must have 
perished, as not one of those on board the ill-fated ship has been heard 

of since the vessel struck. There can be no doubt that the lights on 
the. island were rendered invisible to those on board the ship by the 
thick snow which was falling. The James Crossfield was a splendid 
‘aron vessel, owned by Messrs. Pollard and Co., of Liverpool. . 
From Great Yarmouth, on the 7th of January, the loss of the brig 
‘ Arkh, and also the Sarah, of Sunderland, and the sloop Ann and 
: Charlotte, on the Scroby Sand,—the crew of the latter saved. 
At Tynemouth, on the 6th of January, in a S.E. gale, five vessels 
‘are: reported wrecked or stranded. At Exmouth, on the same day, 
the Julia brigantine, of Exeter, was lost. She was observed running 
for the bar, and -was struck by a sea near the §.E. end of the Pole 
‘Sand. The lifeboat speedily went off; but unfortunately within fifteen 
minutes after the ship struck the sand she disappeared, and although 
‘the lifeboat was rowed in the direction of the floating wreck, she was 
not suceessful in discovering any of the shipwrecked crew. One poor 
- fellow out of the seven on board was rescued by a coastguard boat. 
- He was observed clinging to a piece of wreck. He reported that the 
‘heavy sea that had struck the vessel had caused the barrel of the wheel 
-¢o unship from its socket, thus rendering her unmanageable. 

From Penzance, it is also reported that, during a strong gale from 

E.S.E. on the Sth, a schooner went ashore at Long Rock. The 

Richard Lewis \ifeboat, of the National Lifeboat Institution, was at 
once Jaunched, and was happily the means of rescuing the shipwrecked 
crew of six men. Again, on the 6th, :the same lifeboat went afloat, 
and saved the crews of eleven men from the Selina Ann, bound 
‘to Plymouth, and the Heiress, bound to London—the former vessel 
having gone to pieces. There are wrecks all over this coast. 

From Weymouth, sad reports come of the gales of the 7th and 8th, 
which say that throughout the whole of the night of the 7th and up 

‘to the noon of the 8th, there has been a complete hurricane, veering 

round to the W.N.W., the sea tremendously high and much damage 

done in Weymouth. It unfortunately happens that the spring tides 

are just now, and this, coupled with the boisterous winds, has had the 

effect of making the seq higher than it is under ordinary circum- 
mo. 2.—VOL. xxxy;, N 
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stances. In the harbour the quay has been inundated, in some places 
along the backwater the water being almost 2 feet high. The working 
of the tramway which runs on the quay cannot be carried on, and 
trade is almost generally stopped. Owing to the heavy run of the tide 
in the harbour a portion of the quay, near the Custom-house, bas been 
pulled down by the severe strain upon it from the cables of ships. The 
schooner Isabella, of Waterford, broke away from her moorings, owing 
to the exceedingly strong run of the tide, and it was by the merest 
chance she contrived to save herself from being dashed against the 


quay. 

The beautifal esplanade is sadly disfigured by the sea, especially the 
upper portion, near Brunswick-buildings, where, owing to the effect 
of the breakwater, the sea is driven with great force. The inhabitants 
of this part of the town were in a great state of alarm, owing to the 
boisterous nature of the elements, the sea actually reaching the very 
doors of their houses. ‘The harbour is full of shipping, which have 
put in for safety. All communication between Weymouth and Port- 
land is stopped, the sea from the West Bay having washed a portion 
of the railway away. The sea in the bay is awfully grand, it making 
a complete breadth over the Chesil Beach. 

At Plymouth, a heavy S.S.W. gale was experienced on the night 
of the 5th, when two small schooners were totally wrecked in Batten 
Bay,—the Teazer, of Ipswich, with loss of all hands except the mate, 
and the Palmyra, of Southampton, with all hands. The ship John 
Gray, of Glasgow, from Demerara for London, was also totally wrecked 
in Mount’s Bay. The passengers and crew saved; the captain and 
mate were drowned. The telegraph wires in some parts were also 
blown down. 

At Liverpool, on the 8th, sad accounts of the storms of the 6th and 
7th are given, in which the schooner St. George, bound to Runcorn, 
was lost off the Great Ormshead, and two of the crew were drowned. 
The iron ship Countess of Renfrew went ashore near Tacumshope, 
Wexford, and is likely to become a total wreck. The Brighton, Fa- 
vourtte, and Clara went ashore on the morning of the 6th at Milford, 
but were ultimately got off without much damage. The brig £liza, 
Penzance, was fallen in with off St. Ives by the steamer Colon, and 
the crew were taken off and landed here safely. The ship J.0O., which 
left this port a few days since, struck on the rocks near Ramsay, Isle 
of Man, on the night of the Sth, and went to pieces. The Catherine 
Porter has been wrecked on the Kish Bank, and only two of the crew 
saved. The schooner Brothers is a total wreck near Beaumaris. The 
sloop Sisters was fallen in with outside the N.W. lightship on the 6th 
by the tugboat Her Majesty, in distress, and the crew exhausted: the 
sloop was towed into Liverpool. 

Again, at Lizard, in Cornwall, the Rev. P. Vyvyan Robinson re- 
ports that, as he was leaving the house for church on the 6th, shortly 
before 11h., a farmer arrived from Mullion village, and informed him 
that a schooner was at anchor near that place in very great jeopardy. 
Immediately the lifeboat of the National Lifeboat Institution on this 
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station was got out, and quickly drawn on her transporting carriage 
by ten horses to that locality; but, sad to say, we found we were too 
late, as the vessel had gone ashore shortly before our arrival, and all 
hands had unhappily been drowned. The greatest zeal was shown by 
the lifeboat crew and helpers in getting the boat to Mullion Cove, and 
‘we were only 40 minutes in getting there from the lifeboat-house. The 
Porthleven lifeboat, which likewise belongs to the National Lifeboat 
Institution, had also been taken towards the scene of the wreck, but 
she could not be got there in time. 

From Cardigan, it is reported that the Manchester lifeboat, the John 
Stuart, belonging to the National Lifeboat Institution. on the morning. 
of the 7th was happily the means of rescuing in a heavy gale of wind 
the crew of three men of the sloop Oliver Lloyd, of Cardigan, and 
three men belonging to the smack Turtle Dove, of Aberystwith, which 
had dragged their anchors and drifted out into Cardigan Bay. The 
services of the lifeboat were most gallantly performed. Owing to the 
violence of the gale the lifeboat had great difficulty in finding a safe 
place for launching. 

From Tramore, in Ireland, we are glad to learn that, on the 7th of 
January, the Cambridge University Boat Club lifeboat, the Zom Egan, 
rendered (reported by Mr. James Budd) some valuable service to a 
shipwrecked crew. The French schooner Ammenion, of Nantes, was 
observed unmanageable in the bay with loss of rudder and rigging. 
The lifeboat of the National Lifeboat Institution immediately put off 
to the help of the shipwrecked crew, and ultimately succeeded in 
bringing the whole of them, five in number, safely ashore. One of 
them had one of his knees put out of joint, while getting into the life- 
boat; but Dr. Kennedy immediately attended to his case, and the man 
is now doing well. It should be mentioned that the Hon. D. Fortescue 
generously took the shipwrecked crew to his house, and provided for 
their wants. 

Again, at Penzance, on the 8th of January (Monday), it is reported 
that the John Gray, of Glasgow, bound from Demerara to London, 
has gone ashore to-day off this place. ‘The lifeboat of the National 
Lifeboat Institution has been the means of saving fifteen of the ship- 
wrecked crew, but the captain, mate, and two men, who refused to 
leave their vessel, were unfortunately drowned. This valuable life- 
boat bas been the means during the last few days of rescuing thirty- 
one persons from wrecked vessels. 

Here is a farther account of the scene which took place on this 
occasion. It states that, during the recent gales at Penzance, the life- 
boat named the Richard Lewis, belonging to the National Lifeboat 
Institution, which had rendered such good service on the 5th and 6th, 
in saving seventeen shipwrecked men, was again called out on the 
7th, and bravely hurried to the rescue of the crew of a large West 
Indiaman, the John Gray, of Glasgow, which had gone ashore after 
having been embayed all day in sight off Penzance. Rocket lines 
were skilfully thrown on board the ship, but this proffered aid was not 
made use of. When the lifeboat returned from her long and perilous 
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trip thousands of watchers were told that, though fifteen men had been 
brought away, four remained behind. Soon after the ship broke up, 
and they miserably perished. The cause of these four deaths was a 
common but most sad one. The master and second mate were drunk 
with rom, and not only would not touch the rocket lines, or go aboard 
the lifeboat themselves, but, with threats and curses, endeavoured to 
prevent the men from leaving the ship. The first mate, a teetotaller, 
attempted to reason with his frenzied captain, but being unable to 
make any impression, resolved to share his fate, and did so at the cost 
of hie own life. A fourth man drowned was held below decks,—he 
could not move or be moved. 

Here is information saddening enough, indeed! Men must, indeed, 
be in a forlorn condition of mind when afraid to meet death in their 
sober senses rush to deprive themselves of all reason, and die like 
beasts ! 

But we have not yet done with our calamities. Here is a sad 
account of the loss of the Glasgow and Londonderry steamer Falcon, 
with forty lives, that says :-— 

The fine screw steamer Falcon, with the whole of her passengers 
and crew, with only three exceptions, went down off the Mull of: 
Cantyre on Sunday morning tbe 6th, a little after two, in the midst 
of a hurricane of wind and snow—the cause of the appalling catas- 
trophe. ‘Those saved were the master of the vessel, Captain Harvey 
Hudson, Hugh Q’Donnell, second mate, and one of the hands, named 
John Urie. Having been detained at the Broomielaw on the 4th by 
fog, her sailing for” Londonderry was delayed for a day, and conse- 
quently she did not leave Glasgow till 8h. 15m. on Saturday meeninie 
the 5th, sailing from Greenock the same afternoon. 

All went well till after passing the light on the Mull of Cantyre, 
abreast of which she was at six o’clock, but before the vessel had 
made Rathlin she encountered a severe hurricane of snow, which 
becoming so thick induced the master, Captain Hudson, to seek the 
shelter of the Cantyre land. After beating about for several hours, 
and while going dead slow, about 2 a.m. on Sunday the vessel’s stem 
struck a rock, or tle shore, and stuck fast. At once the captain 
ordered the engines to be reversed at full speed, in order, if possible, 
to get her off the rock, that he might run her into s small creek, 
which he had just discovered at hand. The vessel, however, did not 
move; and after having turned off steam the engineer came on deck. 
Almost immediately afterwards a wave lifted the vessel off, and before 
the engines could be set on the wind drifted her off the land, and she 
had so far settled down at the bows—where her injury had heen re- 
ceived—that her screw was out of the water, and of course useless. 

Seeing the state of matters, the vessel leaving the land and rapidly 
sinking, the captain gave orders to man the boats, of which there were 
sufficient to have saved all on board. This seems to have been done, 
and it is supposed that all the boats were swamped, for the captain 
avers that he believes all on board perished but those who were saved 
along with himself in the Falcon’s lifeboat. The account of the sur-: 
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vivors’ escape is to the effect that the second mate and Urie were alone 
in the lifeboat, which seemed to have been staved in, and was half full . 
of water; and although a number of those in the vessel were urged to 
enter it, they declined—probably being ignorant of the buoyant cha- 
racter of a lifeboat—so that when the second mate called out to the 
captain to take his chance with them, Mr. Hudson jumped in, his 
vessel being then in a hopelessly sinking condition. She drifted for 
about a mile from the land, and then went down. 

In the lifeboat there were three oars at first, but soon after starting 
one of them was lost. However, owing to the hurricane, and the ex- 
treme cold at the time, the men were svon unable to do anything to 
control the boat, and she was allowed to drift before the wind. When 
daylight broke they were quite out of sight of land, and had given 
themselves up for lost. After midday, however, hope revived within 
them as they approached the Island of Islay; but they were now in 
so benumbed a condition, and the waves were still running so high, 
that it was extremely doubtful, even if they did make the Mull of Oa, 
Island of Islay, whether they would not be driven to pieces on the 
beach. Happily, unknown to the men in the boat, two strong and 
yallant young men of the name of Campbell, residing on the Kildalton 
estate, who chanced to be looking out towards the sea, descried the 
boat, aad well knowing the dangers of the coast, at once in the most 
heroic manner determined to risk their lives in the attempt to save 
them. Accordingly, they hurriedly launched a boat, and with a strong 
pull were not long in reaching the lifeboat. Seeing that the men on. 
board were quite prostrated, in fact unable to help themselves to the 
least extent, they fastened. a line to the lifeboat, and towed it into a 
safe harbour. ‘The captain and the others were instantly lifted out of 
the boat and kindly tended at a farm near, until they were so far 
recovered as to be removed to Port Ellen, about 6 miles distant, where 
Mr. Scott, factor to Mr. John Ramsay, of Kildalton, and others, did 
all that kindness and consideration could suggest for their comfort. 
The place, a3 near as can be ascertained, where the vessel took the 
ground was between the headland of Cantyre and Macrahanish Bay, 
so that the distance the lifeboat must have drifted was 30 miles. The 
perils of such a paseage in a hurricane of snow in an open boat can be 
imagined, not told. 

On board the Falcon there is known to have been a crew of 23 
hands, including Captain Hudson, but the number of the passengers 
cannot be so readily ascertained. ‘The master says he believes there 
were between 40 and 50, only one of whom was a cabin passenger 
(Mr. M‘Farlane, an innkeeper at Londonderry); but it is to be hoped 
this number is an over-estimate, as the owners of the veasel— Messrs. 
McConnell and Laird—inform us that only 11 passengers went on 
board at Glasgow and 5 at Greenock, making together 16. They, 
however, mention that there were usually a few to go on board with- 
out having first paid their fare, so that the passengers may be set 
down as at least 20, which, with the crew, makes a loss of no fewer 
than 40 lives by this melancholy occurrence. | 
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Whether any blame is attachable to any one it is not our province 
to decide. The whole circumstances will doubtless be the subject of 
a strict and impartial inquiry. The Falcon was 264 tons, 100 horse- 
power, and was built by the late Mr. Archd. Denny, of Dumbarton, 
six years ago. She was certainly a favourite vessel, and for steadi- 
ness and regularity wax everything that could be desired. She was 
built in water-tight compartments, and was considered a strong ves- 
sel. Mr. Hudson is a man in the prime of life, and of great expe- 
rience as a commander of steam vessels. He was for several years 
captair of the Mary Jane, plying between Stornoway and Glasgow, : 
and commanded the screw steamer Isleman before joining the Falcon. 
He is highly respected by former and present employers. Of those. 
who have perished with the Falcon there ia no possibility of getting a 
list, but the crew are all known. M‘Ewan, first mate, is well known 
in the Highland trade, having been for several years in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. D. Hutcheson and Co., and Mr. Ramsay, of Kildalton.. 
Many of the hands leave widows and families to lament their loss. 
The regular engineer, Lang, was not with the vessel on this voyage, 
having been in ill health recently. The inhabitants of Cantyre and 
Campbeltown—although so near the scene of the wreck—as we learn 
by telegraph from our own correspondent, knew nothing of it until M. 
Ramsay, who was the first to send notice to Glasgow of the occur- 
rence, sent them intelligence. 7 

Another account from Wexmouth, dated Wednesday the 9th of 
January :— 

At the time when our report left it was impossible to give any cor- 
rect idea of the damage done to the Weymouth and Portland Railway 
by the violence of the sea which raged on Monday night the 7th. 
A personal inspection was made of the railway this afternoon, and 
it is almost a complete wreck near the Chesil Beach. The ballast 
and earth on which the metals are laid are washed away to the extent 
of 40 or 50 yards in several places, and the rails are bent like a bit of 
hoop iron. The water from the West Bay percolated through the 
Chesil Beach, and ran like a river by the sides of the line, washing 
away everything which impeded its progress. Throughout all day 
yesterday and last night about 150 navvies were actively engaged in 
stopping up the breaches made by the eea, and to-day fresh arrivals 
from all parts of the line are being concentrated there. Should the 
sea continue as at present, it is thought communication with Portland 
may be effected by to-morrow afternoon. During the heavy gale tele- 
graphic communication was also stopped, but has now again been 
resumed. 

The Shambles light ship has been in great danger during this 
rough weather, and great fears have been expressed for the safety of 
the men on board. The crew ought to have been relieved on the first 
Monday of the month, but up to the present time no communication 
can be effected with the ship. The weather is still very “dirty,” the 
sea being exceedingly rough, and the wind blowing very hard from 
the west. The magnificent breakwater at Portland has not sustained 
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any damage beyond that already recorded—a portion of the woodwork 
having been washed away. Although the sea has been continually 
dashing against it with a violence never before known, the massive 
stone work is not the least injured. | 

At Liverpool on Wednesday the 9th they report the total loss of 
the Mary Polt, near Drogheda; the foundering of the Helen, of St. 
John’s, N.B., off Sanda; the wreck of the James Hughes, off Cardiff ; 
the sinking of the Bethesda, from Bruges to Leith, near Yarmouth ; 
the stranding of the Undine, near Wexford; and the sinking of the 
Capella, off Dundalk. The Celestial Marie, from Ardrossan for 
Nantes, has been totally wrecked in the vicinity of Millbay, and we 
regret to state that it is feared the crew have perished. The ship 
Zilla, bound from the River Plate to the Mersey, has been compelled 
to put into Liandwyn Roads, in a very leaky condition, having been 
much damaged during the recent gale. The ship Huntley Castle, 
which was being towed to Greenock from the Mersey, had to have 
her masts cut away, in order to save theship. A large vessel has gone 
down off Strangford Pier, and all on hoard have been drowned. The 
ship was apparently outward bound, and as none of the cargo, ship’s 
furniture, nor any of the bodies of the crew have been washed ashore, 
the name and destination of the ship are at present unknown. The 
Cornish Lass, bound from Smyrna to London, has been totally wrecked 
near the island of Andreas, and we regret to state that the captain and 
two of the crew have been drowned. The greater portion of the stern 
of a vessel, on which was painted “ Lady Ann Kerr, Dublin,” has 
been picked up in the Channel, and there is no doubt that this is a 
remnant of the vessel that was observed to have gune down off the 
Briggs a few days since. The crew of this vessel, too, we regret to 
say, have shared the fate of the illfated ship. Besides the above list 
of disasters, a large number of vessels have been compelled to run into 
many of the Welsh and Irish ports for shelter, but not one of them, so 
far as we learn, has escaped damage. The underwriters will be heavy 
sufferers by the late storm. The ship Panama, which sailed for Wil- 
mington on the Ist December, put back here to-day much strained, 
and with one man lost overboard. The ship Zaymouth Castle, bound 
from Glasgow to Singapore, went ashore yesterday morning on Tow 
Point, county Antrim, and became a total wreck. The crew are sup- 
to be safe. The latest news from Tow Point is to the effect that all 
of the crew of the Taymouth Castle have been drowned. 

At Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, it is stated on the 9th that the port 
was visited yesterday with a fearful storm, which occasioned the loss 
of four vessels by their drifting out of the harbour, and three of them 
becoming perfect wrecks. The few men that were on board the ves- 
sels were fortunately rescued by the coastguard galley, manned by 
Lieutenant Elton, R.N., and five other men. The sea was so heavy 
that the service was a very gallant one, and called forth loud plaudits 
from the lookers on. There were other lives saved also at much risk 
by different individuals—persons having been washed off their legs by 
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the heavy seas. The tide was much higher than it has been seen here 
for years past. 

But we must conclude our present reports with the following touch- 
ing statement. 

A portion of the crew of the barque Newcastle, Capt. Harrison, of 
Shields, arrived at Hartlepool on Wednesday, the 9th, and they give 
a most affecting account of the loss of their ship and the sufferings 
they have endured. 

The Newcastle left the Tyne the previous week Jaden with coals, 
bound to Alexandria, and during the gale of the 5th (Saturday night) 
‘the cargo shifted and rendered the barque unmanageable. About 
Gh. 30m. Sunday morning, she ran with great force on the Hasbro’ 
Sands, near to Yarmouth. The sea pitched the vessel about very 
much, and it appeared evident that she would soon become a wreck. 
The tong boat was launched, and nine of the crew, together With the 
mate, John Marshall, got into her. The captain refused to leave his 
ship, and went into the cabin, it was thought to pray, for he never left 
it until the ship parted, and he was engulfed in the boiling surge. His 
son, a fine lad about fifteen years of age, said he would remain with 
his father, and, despite all persuasion to get into the boat, would not 
leave. 

The boat had only just pulled clear of the ship when she yielded, 
and the captain was drowned. The son was on another part of the 
vessel, and ascended the rigging, and cried out most piteously for the 
boat to return and take him off. The wreck of the ship was then 
being pitched about with the sca, and made it dangerous for the boat. 
to approach it, so the poor lad’s cries were in vain, and he did not long 
survive his parent. 

The long boat then was pulled away from the sad scene, and the 
fine burque was in a brief space of time a fragmentary mass of floating 
wreck. The ten of the crew who were aboard the frail craft had 
neither water nor provisions, and were exposed during the whole of 
‘Sunday to the wet and cold. The boat also shipped ‘two or three seas, 
-and all the oars were carried away with the exception of two, which 
were scarcely sufficient fur keeping her head to the sea. She filled 
with water twice, and was nearly swamped. 

On Monday the want of water began to be felt, and the mate was 
in the direst agonies, calling out imploringly for “water.” He also 
raved about his wife and children, and at times tore his hair. He 
became so excited at last that he jumped overboard, and was with 
difficulty rescued. As Monday night drew near aymptoms of madness 
exhibited themselves, and his companions, although starved with cold 
and suffering from want, used all their energies and strength to keep 
the poor fellow in the boat. He, however, overpowered them, and 
sprang into the sea again, and this time wae nearly lost. On being 
got on board again, it was evident that he was raving mad, and despite 
all the efforts of his companions, who were moved to tears at his piteous 
cries about his “wife and bairns,” he again extricated himself from 
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their grasp and drowned himself. He belonged to North Shields, 
where he leaves a wife and family. 

The nine remaining in the boat struggled on without water or food 
for three days, and had given up all hopes of being saved, when the 
Dutch schooner Dolphin picked them up off .Flambro’ Head on the 
Tuesday afternoon. They were assisted aboard the ship, being nearly 
starved to death, their hands and feet being considerably swollen with 
the lengthened exposure. The captain of the schooner paid every at- 
tention to the shipwrecked crew, and landed them at Hartlepool. Their 
names are John Forster, John Hardy, Alfred Linnerbolt, Edward 
Hartell, John Robson, William Crockett, John Storey, Geo. Stewart, 
and William Kemp, all belonging to Shields and Newcastle, whence 
they were forwarded by Mr. S. Armstrong, the agent to the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners’ Society. The vessel was the property of Messrs. 
Henderson and Co., South Shields. 


PortsMouTH Bans. 
January 16th, 1867. 

Sir,—A Notice to Mariners, No. 73, England, South Coast—Knolls 
on (what is erroneously called, and as far as I know without any 
authority,) the Outer Bar of Portsmouth Harbour, and alteration of 
leading marks—has been issued from the Hydrographic Office, Admi- 
ralty, dated November 21st, 1866. 

I have taken the trouble to lay down upon a tracing (herewith en- 
closed), from the bearings given, the position of these two alarming 
and recently formed shoals,—which position it has been found neces- 
sary to point out by a chequered black and white buoy. 

It is highly probable that these shoals will turn out to be a dis- 
jointed elongation of the Spit Sand, hooking round to the eastward, 
and at no great distance of time WILL, if not removed, form a high 
and outer bar. That their growth has been the consequence of those 
ill-advised dredging operations which have been going on for some 
years past, I have very little doubt. 

Before the dredging away of the Bar commenced—I think in the 
year 1858 or 1859—by the desire of the late Admiral Sir Richard 
Dundas, then a member of the Board, I was applied to and my opinion 
was asked in the matter. I extract from my reply that part of it 
which bears immediately on the point,—namely, 

‘‘If there is one fact more important than another springing from 
my survey, it is the incontrovertible evidence it affords that Ports- 
mouth Harbour and its channels have continued in an unchanged 
condition for many years. Iam therefore apprehensive that, if we 
persist in infringing upon this state of things, we shall find sooner or 
later great changes arise, which may in the end lead to calamitous 
results.” 
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Again further on, alluding to the probability of the Spit and East 
Sands washing down into the harbour channel by lowering the Bar 
and dredging away the edges of the two sands, I went on to say,— 

“Tf such a consequence was to follow, I am not sure that we should 
not have another bar formed further out; for I think it may be con- 
ceded that the deep water to the southward is only preserved by the 
natural scour that is maintained up to the position referred to, viz., 
at the narrows on the bar, which scouring power would be greatly 
reduced in strength if the Spit Elbow was to break down.” 

Now, I would ask any unprejudiced person if there are not good 
grounds for the opinion that my predictions have been fulfilled? Let 
me put the following questions. 

Are not changes going on? has it not been found necessary to shift 
the position of the buoys, and add others ? 

Have not the leading marks been altered more than once, beacons 
been removed, and others erected ? 

Is not the deepest water in the channel now found to be consider- 
ably to the westward of its former course ? 

And lastly, Is there not a strong presumption that an outer bar is 
forming, and that the end of the Spit is extending to the castward ? 

Seamen are informed by the Admiralty Sailing Directions, published 
in 1863, at page 183, under the head of “The Bar,” that in January 
1863 there was 17 feet water, and that in April 1863 there would be 
20 feet at low water springs on the Bar! Now, although I believe 
that never was and never will be the case, and was a very improper 
assertion to be made, still it is so stated; and had it heen true, by 
their own showing there would now be less water by 2 feet—viz. 18— 
upon what the Notice calls the Outer Bar; but where in fact there 
was 27 feet, and within the limits of the Red light at Southsea Castle, 
which is the fairway night mark that leads into the harbour channel 
between the Spit and Horse Sands ? 

What is to be the end of all this? Verily, what with the Royal 
Engineers working at the beach, the tampering with the banks and 
the channels, and the abstraction of so mucl water area, going on in 
Portsmouth Harbour, reducing the invaluable backwater in that 
harbour by the enormous works in progress, it will be well if we do 
not in the end seriously cripple the efficiency of our most important 
arsenal. 

When I published, in the Nuztical Magazine, my pamphlet in 
June 1864, I sent copies to two experienced authorities on hydro- 
graphic subjects for their opinions,—viz., Admiral Sir Edward Belcher 
and Admiral George Evans; and I trust I am breaking no confidence 
in recording here what they said on the subject. 

Sir Edward Belcher replied: “I fully concur in every idea you 
have so clearly laid before the public, and I hope you will furnish 
every member who can comprehend and act upon it with a copy. 
. . . » Indeed, your remarks coincide with what I have long asserted 
as to the effect of any puerile attempt to keep open a channel by 
eternal dredging. .... Most assuredly I agree with you that Ports- 
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mouth Harbour ts not a fit position for ships of war, and any dash- 
ing intelligent enemy would block it for all war purposes at the cost 
of a few stone-laden transports. Southampton Water offers a very 
much superior site, and we merely disagree as to the position.” 

Now let us hear Admiral Evans. ‘‘ Many thanks for allowing me 
to read the enclosed valuable and most interesting document. I per- 
fectly agree in every one of your remarks, and the probable result of 
attempting to dredge Portsmouth Bar. For twenty-one years I have 
objected to harrowing the Liverpool Bars, feeling the impossibility of 
maintaining a greater depth of water over them than the backwater 
would preserve. With respect to your remarks on the Southampton 
Water, I perfectly agree in every word you state; and you may rely 
on it, that your admirable plan for making it the port of reserve for 
our fleet will, and of necessity must, be at some future period carried 
out.” 

I will conclude by asking, What better opinion on such matters 
could the Board of Admiralty have had than that given by the above 
able and scientific officers ? 

I an, sir, &c., 
W. L. Saerincuan, Rear- Admiral. 


P.S.—Surely a buoy in the middle of the harbour channel—so 
much in the way of steamers and sailing craft working in or out by 
day—had better be on one side or other of it; besides, there is a foot 
more water on the shoal (at present reported) than there is on the 
Bar itself. 

W.L.S. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN AFLOAT. 


In a former number, I stated that the mortality among merchant 
seamen engaged in the East and West India trades was appalling. A 
strong proof of this assertion has recently been given by the deaths on 
board the Royal Mail steamers Atrato, Seine, Tyne, and Tasmania, 
fifty seamen having died on the passage home from St. Thomas from 
fever; and it is not improbable that many have since succumbed or 
have had their constitutions permanently injured by it. Throughout 
this sad calamity it appears that neither officer nor passenger was 
attacked ; and it is therefore reasonable to infer that the forecastles of 
these floating palaces differ in as great a degree from the passenger 
accommodation as Bethnal Green does from Tyburnia. Indeed, 
Bethnal Green has its sewerage commissioners and other boards to 
look after its general welfare, but the forecastles of merchant ships 
are beneath the notice of the Board of Trade. The passenger accom- 
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modation alone claims a strict surveillance from their officials. There 
is ample legislation on the subject, but it is all recorded in such vague 
unsatisfactory terms that it stands a dead letter in practice, and con- 
sequently a seamen gets exactly the amount and species of accommo- 
dation which the shipowner pleases to give him. 

Not long since a surgeon from the West Indies informed me that 
he was called to attend several cases of fever on board a steamer 
trading there. He found the patients lying in a close lower fore- 
castle, so badly lighted that he was compelled to examine them by 
lamplight, although a tropical sun was blazing on deck overhead. As 
there was an overpowering effluvia of night soil, he inquired the 
reason, and was informed that the water-closets were placed in the 
after part of the forecastle. When reporting the condition of the sick 
to the commander, he made the following remark: ‘“ Were I to take 
the healthiest man in the town, and permit him to sleep for one night 
in this ship’s forecastle, he would assuredly rise with fever,—medical 
skill is useless under such circumstances.” This is no uncommon 
case; and when it is known that the habits of seamen are not over 
cleanly, we need not be surprised at the result. 

I fear that the wail of the widow and the fatherless, which is now 
too common at Southampton and its environs, will not reach the proper 
quarter, whence remedy might be expected. Wages may rise a few 
shillings per month for a season, and then the affair will be forgotten 
till another outbreak recalls to the public mind that the evil has long 
existed and has had its victims. Let any one who is interested in the 
mercantile greatness of England visit our eastern seaboard, and look 
carefully at the fine race of men who do our maritime work there,— 
strong, stalwart fellows, fit representatives of the Saxon race in any 
part of the globe. Then let him go to London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
and compare them with the motley group who surround our shipping 
offices in those emnporiums of trade. The contrast is painful. With 
a few exceptions, he will see none whom he would care to choose as 
the type of an English seaman. A large proportion are foreigners, 
and be it understood, in using that word, I do not include the German 
race, but refer to tlfose more distant from us in blood and ideas. 

I have before remarked that the punishments awarded by the 
mercantile code are so absurd, that no one attempts to carry them out. 
‘A man may be fined for not attending Divine service; and should he 
comply with such a questionable order, he may be fined for not being 
elean shaved. Such trivial punishments should be swept from the 
statute book, in lieu of a copy being placed in a conspicuous position 
on board every merchant ship, where it becomes a mere jest. 


MERCATOR. 


The advocates of the spherograph and the de-magnetizing process 
appear to have retired from the field, leaving the compass question 
even in as much darkness as they found it. They act wisely in so 
doing; for at present the science has not assumed a practical form, 
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such as the generality of seamen can understand; and I may add the 
same of higher quarters, for the interior fittings of an iron ship 
strangely modify her peculiar features. 

M. 





Sir,—Though it be somewhat late to offer the compliments of the 
season, as they are called (often, perhaps, too truly), yet permit me on 
this 6th day of January to wish you, Mr. Editor, an especially happy 
New Year! and why, think you, is the heart of your correspondent 
especially warmed towards you at this period? Because I have seen 
your recent appeal* to the owners and captains of merchantmen on 
behalf of the brave seamen who navigate those ships, and grieve with 
you over the miseries those noble fellows are compelled to endure from 
the want of common attention to their accommodation in their floating 
dwellings, so as to secure their health and comfort. One is really 
ashamed to reflect on the inhumanity and meanness of those persons 
who stand in the responsible position of their employers, who grow 
rich by their labours and perils, in failing to provide decent and dry 
sleeping places—proper food, and medical ameliorations for this invalu- 
able class of men; men whose services can never be dispensed with 
in carrying on the intercourse of nations. Soldiers will become less 
and less needful as the world advances in civilization, and Sovereigns 
and Senates become more imbued with the spirit of CHRISTIANITY ; 
but a period will ever arrive in the world’s history in which the 
sailor’s services can diminish in value. 

What, then, is the duty of Great Britain to her seamen? Certainly 
to cherish, to protect, to improve their physical and moral condition to 
the uttermost. And to this end should not the eloquence of an espe- 
cial advocate of the Sailor’s Rights be employed? an M.P. for seamen, 
a Mariner’s Member, one who would examine into their grievances, 
and declare them boldly and persistently before the British Parlia- 
ment? draw up and carry out by the powerful aid of public opinion, 
and by the moral force of Members in both Houses of Legislature, 
who would no doubt be found to co-operate in so great an effort—a 
SgaMan’s CuarTER, for the protection of his person from injury by 
violence, by inhuman negligence in reference to his food, lodgings, and 
medical necessities, and to afford to his mind also that nourishment and 
consolation which his peculiar perils require. Such a Senator supplied 
merchant-captains, like Captain Toynbee, with information and sug- 
gestions, and taking counsel with an Editor or Editors like yourself, of 
the “true blue” Nautical Magazine, would soon effect great changes 
in the characters and condition of the mariners of this country ; and I 
know of no field for. the patriot, and man of genuine principle and 
talent, that would bring in such abundant honour to the Senator who 
would occupy himself therein. , 


* See Nautical Magazine for January, 1867. 
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Earnestly praying that your labour may not be in vain, but that 
you may see much fruit before the conclusion of the year 1867 (so 
well inaugurated by you with an appeal so worthy of a national re- 
sponse), believe me to remain 

Yours faithfully, 
Paria HumAnita. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Nautical Notices. 


[Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to him 
at 31, Poultry.] 
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(a.) 81.—Directions.—The light on Cape Natal not being visible from the 
Aliwal shoal, take care on coming from the South-west not to approach the 
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shore nearer than 4 miles, or to a less depth of water than 40 fathoms, until 
the light is well made out from the deck. Then standing in bring it to bear 
N.E.b.E., so as to keep outside all known dangers while South of Umlazi 
river (93 miles from the lighthouse). When to the northward of this river 
bring the light to bear more northerly, keeping a long mile from the land; 
and when it bears W.S.W. haul in to the northward for the anchorage, 
anchoring in 84 to 10 fathoms water, with the light 8.W. or S.W.4S. 
one mile. 

All bearings are magnetic. Variation 27° West in 1866. 

The Cape Argus of the 19th of November last has the following somewhat 
different notice,—viz., The light is a second class dioptric revolving white 
light, gnu! its greatest brilliancy once every minute, and will illuminate 
an arc extending from N., round by E. and S., to S. 59° W., being visible 
from a ship’s deck 24 miles in clear weather. 

(b.) 82 —A rock has been discovered in the middle of the port of Nisita in 
the Gult of Naples, Italy. It has two heads, on which are 8 feet water with 
20 to 26 feet around it; its approximate position is with the lighthouse on the 
mole bearing W.S.W. 1} to 2 cables, and the North extreme of Nisita island 
in a line with the highest summit of cape Miseno. 

The notice does not express whether the bearing is magnetic or true. 

(e.) 83.—After the 16th day of December, 1866, the following alteration 
will be made in the tide lights at the port of Calais, France. 

The light at the end of the East jetty will be accompanied by two small 
Jjixed red lights, for indicating the depth of water in the Channel. 

The white light alone indicates a depth of 10 feet water throughout the 
whole length of the channel. A red licht below the white one indicates a 
depth of 13 feet. A red light above the white one indicates a depth of 16 feet; 
and the three lights together a depth of 20 fect 

(d.) 83.— Beacon on the Coserow and Vineta Shoals, on the Prussian 
Coast of the Baltic—The Prussian Government has given notice that a 
beacon post has been placed outside and eastward of the Coserow and Vineta 
shoals on the coast of Pomerania, Prussia, painted black, with two black balls 
one above the other, marked with the letters C. & V.U.; it is 25 feet hi h, 
stands in 6 fathoms water, and from it the Streckelberg beacon bears 8S. BW" 
3 W. nearly 2 miles; it can be seen from a distance of about 4 miles. 

(e.) 84.—Temporary Lights at Spithead.—Alterations having taken place 
in the temporary lights on the Forts building and other places at and in the 
vicinity of Spithead, this is to give notice that the following lights are now 
exhibited :— 

Ist. On a fort building at the entrance of Brading haven, near St. Helen’s 
point, a fired green light, 38 feet above the level of the sea. 

2od. On a fort building on No-mans-land shoal, a fired réed light, 38 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

3rd. On a fort building on the Horse sand, a fized white light, 34 feet above 
the Jevel of the sea. 

4th. Ona pile pier erected on the Sand head, midway between Ryde and 
No-mans-land, two small fixed white lights, bearing from each other N.N.E. 
3 E. and 5.S.W.4 W., distant 215 yards, the southern light being 31 feet and 
the northern one 15 feet above the level of the sea; the No-mans-land light 
bearing from the latter S.E.b.E. 4 E. 

The buoy marking the Sand head being only 18 yards from the pile pier 
has, for the present, been removed. 

Sth. On a fort building on the Spit sand, a small fixed white light, 34 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

(f.) 1.— Fog Bell, Menai Straits —The Corporation of the Trinity House, 
London, has given notice, that on and after the 15th day of January, 1867, a 
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large bell will be sounded continuously, from the Menai Lighthouse during 
the prevalence of fogs. 

All bearings are magnetic, Variation at Spithead 21° W. in 1867. 

(g.) 84.—Three new lights are established in the Oost gat at the entrance 
of the Schelde, on the S.W. coast of Walcheren islands, Netherlands. 

Ist. A fixed white light on a sandhill a little north of Zoutelande, visible 
between the bearings of N. to N.N.W. @W. It is 46 feet above the ordinary 
high-water Jevel, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 10 
miles. West Kapelle light bears N.b.W.} W. from it. 

2nd. On the sandhills South of those called Kaapduinen two fixed white 
lights are placed, bearing from each other N.N.W. % W.and S.S.E. 3 E., dis- 
tant 126 yards. They are visible between the bearings S.b.E. § E. to S.E, 3 
E. The Northern light is elevated 47 feet, and the Southern one 90 feet, 
above the level of the sea, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance 
of 10 miles. 

Directions.—Coming from seaward for the entrance of the Oost gat, when 
West Ae ages light bears East, bring the two lights of Kaapduinen in line 
S.S.E.j E., and keep them so until the Zoutelande light is in a line with the 
West Kapelle light; then keep these latter lights in line, taking care to avoid 
the white buoy off the Southern part of the Zoutelande bank. As the buoy of 
the Nolle plaat is placed on the line of these lights care must be taken, after 
sighting Flushing light, to avoid it. 

h.) 2.—Alteration of Lights at Lowestoft.—The Low light at Lowestoft 
wil] be removed from its present position to the new lighthouse recently erected 
on the point of Lowestoftness. 

It will be a fixed red light, visible from seaward between the bearings 
S.S.W. and N.E.3 N. and white from those bearings inshore. 

The new Low lighthouse bears S.S.E. 4 E. and is distant 990 yards from the 
High lighthouse. 

The Northern edge of the red light bearing S.S.W. clears the North-west 
end of the Holm sand, and the Southern edge bearing N.E. 3 N. clears the 
West side of the Newcome sand. , 

To facilitate the rounding of the Ness by night, the present red light on 
Lowestoft North Pier Head will be masked from the bearing S.W.b.W.2 W. 
into the shore, and a new red light will be exhibited fro: the tower of Lowes- 
toft High ee 12 feet below the light, visible from seaward between the 
bearings, S.W. 4 S. to S.W. 3 W.; on opening this light from the Northward, 
vessels should edge towards the Low light until the North Pier light opens, 
then run for it until the Low red light changes to white. 

In foggy weather a bell will be sounded from the Low lighthouse three 
times in quick succession every quarter of a minute. 

(i.) 2.— Buoy on the Cockle Sand, Yarmouth Roads.—In consequence of 
the Cockle Sand, in Yarmouth Roads, having extended to the Northward, the 
name on the buoy now called Cockle Fairway will shortly be altered to North 
Cockle, and masters of vessels are cautioned against passing to the Westward 
of this buoy. 

All bearings are magnetic. Variation 19° 35’ W. in 1867. 





Karacal oR KurracHEE.— West Coast of Hindoostan Pilot, No. 1. 


Directions for approaching Kurrachee Harbour, and draught for 
vessels at different seasons of the year for crossing the bar. 

From Westward.—Ras Muari or Cape Monze, distant 18 miles W. 
4 N. from the western entrance of Karachi, is high and bold. In the 
S.W. monsoon ships should make this headland and proceed eastward 
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for Manora point, keeping the latter on any bearing to the north of 
East. 


Manora point, whieh forms the west side of Karéchi harbour, is 
100 feet high, and can be approached to withio half a mile on any 
bearing from North to East or to a depth of 5 fathoms water. 
this point stands the lighthouse and signal station, to which attention 
should be given to all directions signalled by it, 

Manora point lighthouse is in lat. 24° 47:3’ N., long. 66° 58:2’ East 
of Greenwich ; the light is fixed 119 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 17 miles, but 
in the haze of the S.W. monsoon is often not seen from beyond 7 to 
9 miles. 

From the Southward.—At all seasons the coast of Sindh, from the 
parallel of 23° 30’ N., should not be approached to less water than 14 
fathoms, which depth will be 7 or 8 miles from the dangerous bankg 
extending 7 miles from the Hujamree, Kediwarry, and Kokowarry 
mouths of the Indus river, within several places a depth of 10 fathoms 
on their extreme edge. The set of currents being very uncertain, the 
coast low, and in clear weather scarcely visible from the outer edge of 
the banks, too much attention cannot be paid to the LEaD in passing 
these banks. 

Masters of ships should not, under any circumstances, attempt to 
enter Karachi Harbour without a pilot. | 

Anchorage in the Roads.—From 15th September to the end of 
March ships may anchor with the lighthouse bearing N.b.E. to N.N.E. 
ove mile, in 7 fathoms water, and during the months of April and May 
the lighthouse should bear N.N.E. to N.E., a mile and a half, in 8 
fathoms. From June to the middle of September ships should never 
anchor, but stand off and on, keeping the lighthouse N.b.E. to N.E., 
distant one to two miles until they are boarded by a pilot or directed 
by signal. | 

It is high water at fall and change at 10h. 30m.; rise and fall 
93 feet. 


Depths on the Bar. 





Time of Year. 













Feet. 
22 to 234 
20 to 21} 


In the S.W. monsoon, May to September 
99 fine season, Oct.to April. . . . . . 
From 15th September to 16th April smooth bar, sea- 
son forloading . . 2. 1 1 1 we ee 
From 15th Apel to end of May, also 15th to 30th 
September*. . . . . ...,., 
From Ist June to middle of September + 


20 


18} 
17 





* These are intervals before and after the S.W. monsoon. 
+ In average weather of S.W. monsoon. 
nou. 2.—VOL. XXXVI. P 
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There are days during the south-west monsoon when the sea on the 
bar is so heavy that ships at the above draught cannot cross it with 
safety, and it is not advisable for vessels above 600 tons burden to 
attempt it in this season. 

No variation in 1866. 





Soutn Paciric OcEAN. 


The following remarks have been received from Captain Charles 

W. Hope, R.N., Commanding. H.M.S. Brisk. 
Samoan or Navigator Islands. 

Manua or Manua- Tele Island—With the trade wind vessels may 
anchor off the village of Feleasau, in a small bay east of the N.W. 
point of the island. The Brisk anchored there in 15 fathoms and 
found tolerable shelter, but had to be ready for starting on any change 
of wind. The landing place is up a very narrow passage through the 
reef, only wide enough for a whale boat, and dangerous with much 
swell. 

Olosinga Island was visited by the Brisk, hove to on its north side, 
but found no anchorage. The landing is difficult at low water on 
account of the coral reef. 

Savait Island. — Matautu Roadstead. To anchor off Matautu 
give the reef projecting from the point a berth of half a mile, as there 
is shoal water off it; the Brisk rounding the reef at the distance of 
two cables, had 5 fathoms, and there is said to be less. The plan from 
the United States survey shows no indication of this shoal patch, 
although well known to residents. 

Wallis Island or Uvea. 

Captain Hope confirms Captain Sir Everard Home’s account of the 
harbour off the south end of this island in Findley’s South Pacific 
Directory, and adds, “ The channel up to the inner anchorage is 
tortuous between patches of coral.” In favourable weather these are 
easily seen and present no difficulty to a steam vessel. No ship should 
proceed to the upper anchorage without a pilot if to be had. 

Rotumah Island has two anchorages on its north side. 

Lee Harbour—an open bay about a mile and a half from the West 
end of the island; is well marked by a high wooded bluff on its west- 
ern side, with a precipitous red sandstone face to the water’s edge. 
The Brisk anchored in 15 fathoms, with the east point of the bay 
bearing N.E.?E., and the centre of Emery island W.b.N.3N. the 
Easternmost of a chain of islets to the North-west of Rotumah, is high, 
wooded, and inhabited. There is a clear channel between these islets 
and Rotumah, but said to be unsafe. The Westernmost islet of this 
chain has a remarkable perpendicular cleft across it through which the 
sea passes. 

North-east Roadstead is about 5 miles Eastward of Lee harbour, at 
the N.E. point of the island, close to the West of two islets off the 
point, connected to each other and to the main island by a coral reef. 
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This anchorage is sheltered during the trade wind season, but & trou- 
blesome sea sets round the island, and Lee harbour is a much superior 
roadstead. The Brisk anchored at this North-east roadstead in 11. 
fathoms, sand, with the outer extreme of the outer islet E.b.N. Two 
cables further in would be a better berth, with more shelter from the 
trade wind. 

Curtis Island was not seen byjthe Brisk in the position assigned to 
it in the Admiralty Chart. Captain Hope obtained information from 
the Master of an American whale ship that it was in 178° 38’ West; 
agreeing nearly with the longitude given by D’Entrecasteaux in 1793 
(178° 43’ 20”), as also by D’Urville in 1827, 178° 37’ 20” West of 
Greenwich. Applying to the position of Raoul or Sunday Island, as 
determined by Captain Denham in 18654, the distance stated by 
D’Enotrecasteaux, it would place,Curtis Island in lat. 30° 36’ S., and 
long. 178° 37’ W.; which cannot be far from the truth. 

All bearings are magnetic. Variation at Rotumah 9° 30’ E. in 1866. 





PortsmouTH Bar.—lIn our copy of the Hyd her’s Notice of Chan 
in this Bar, we said in page 44 of our last paaber ‘‘ Since dredging, the 
deepest water over the bar (50 feet) lies to the westward of the former fairway 
couree,’—should be “ Since ging, the deepest water over the bar lies 
50 feet to the westward,’’ &. 





PROTECTION OF OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 


Her Majesty’s troop ship Himalaya having completed her refit at 
Portsmouth with new boilers, &c., and made a satisfactory trial of her 
speed in Stokes bay, has just been taken into dry dock to be coated 
with Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s last improved Composition. This 
fine iron troop ship has been thoroughly examined after thirteen years 
of constant service, eleven of which as 9 troop ship and naval trans- 
port to and from all parts of the world, and was found, on close and 
Frigid inspection, to be intact in her bottom plates and rivets—the only 
exception being the necessity of shifting the plates around and in 
contact with the blowing-off cocks, by the action of the inferior copper 
pipes, which had eaten these iron plates away by galvanic action; the 
rest of the bottom was perfect, and without a single barnaocle, although 
she had been upwards of a year out of dock. Asa remarkable and 
very curious comment on this, the face of the screw propeller itself 
was covered with grass and barnaeles, and the bottom, we learn, had 
not been hogged or scrubbed during the whole period! We under- 
stand that the Hémalaya has always been coated with Messrs. Pea- 
cock and Buchan’s inexpensive Composition, over red lead, ever since 
she was launched in 1853. Her Majesty’s iron steamer Jackal is also 
now in dry dock at Keyham, Plymouth, to be coated: with the same 
Composition, which seems to be well established, a new contract 
having, we understand, been lately made with Her Majesty’s Store- 
keeper General. This is the ship that we learn foundered at Greenock 
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a short time since, by her bottom plates being eaten through with holes 
like those of Her Majesty’s yacht Fairy, by experiments with some 
preparation of copper ! 

After the examination of Her Majesty’s iron ship Valiant, of 4,063 
tons, the other day at Portsmouth, experiments having been made with 
four different kinds of untried compounds on the bottom of this new 
and beautiful iron-clad ship, the unsatisfactory and pernicious results 
of which trial are set forth in the Standard of 10th and Times of 
ilth ult., as to voltaic and galvanic action, &c., some of the com- 
pounds used containing preparations of mercury and copper. We 
have much pleasure in recording the continued satisfactory results of 
Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s nutritious and well-established Compo- 
sition, which is so highly spoken of in Her Majesty’s Dockyards and 
the Royal Postal Mail Services, &c., all over the world, not only for 
protecting the iron plates and rivets from corrosion, but also in keeping 
off the weeds, barnacles, &c., for a lengthened period, and at con- 
siderably less cost than preparations of copper, mercury, &c. It is 
reported in the Standard that the ribbon tangle alge on the bottom of 
the Valiant were 7 feet long! 


a Ate ate arn mm 


Tae NEEDLE GuN. 


We little expected to hear of the Needle Gun in the Pacific Ocean, 
yet here is an account of a Prussian ship of war at the Sandwich 
Islands astonishing the natives with its wonderful power. Well, be it 
so; all we can say is, they are right. Have our ships anything of the 
kind? or do we still glory in a weapon something akin to the old 
Brown Bess? 

“‘ Among the curiosities on board the Prussian war steamer Vineta, 
now in port, is the ‘needle gun,’ which the gentlemanly officers show 
to their visitors with a commendable national pride, as the weapon 
which gave the Prussian army the victory in the recent war with 
Austria. One of the officers tells the following incident, illustrating 
the destructiveness of this deadly weapon. During one of the battles, 
a single Prussian battalion found itself confronted with a single Aus- 
trian battalion, each numbering about 1,000 men. From some cause, 
there was a long standing grudge between the officers or men of these 
particular battalions, and each accepted the challenge to mortal com- 
bat, marching firmly and steadily to the contest. The commander 
of the Prussian forces having the fullest confidence in the superiority 
of his weapons, told his men not to fire till he gave the order, but for 
each man to be cool and take good aim when he fired. On they 
marched, the Austrians firing at random, volley after volley, with little 
or no effect, till the two battalions came within two hundred yards of 
each other. Then the order was given to ‘halt and fire.’ Two 
rounds were discharged—two thousand shots fired—-and only sixty 
Austrians remained standing, as witnesses to tell the terrible effect of 
the Prussian ‘ needle gun.’ 
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‘‘ All visitors on board this ship, who wish to. see this gun, are 
shown all its parts, and even its cartridge is taken to pieces, to exhibit 
its construction. The great secret consists in the composition of the 
‘falminating powder’ into which the needle is thrust. The English 
have invented a substance somewhat similar, but not so sure or re- 
liable. The Prussian powder, it is said, will preserve its quality for 
years, and is as effectual in a rain as in dry weather. It is certainly 
a wonderful war weapon. A marine on the steamer fired five shots 
at the ‘spar buoy,’ distant say 800 yards. Four out of the five shots 
hit the buoy. It is morally certain that in any future wars, the army 
that uses this weapon against another relying on the ordinary kind, 
will be sure to conquer. It will carry death and dismay to its foes.” 

We find the foregoing in a Sandwich Island paper, and add to it 
the following from the same source, as the information may hereafter 
prove of interest :—*‘‘ On Saturday afternoon, October 12th, the Prus- 
sian steam sloop of war Vineta, Captain Kubn, arrived at this port 
(Honolulu), 35 days from Callao, en route for China. She will re- 
main in port three or four weeks before proceeding to her destination. 
The Vineta carries 28 guns, and has 320 men. She is the first Prus- 
sian war vessel that has ever visited this port. In fact, Prussia has 
not been known as a naval power until recently, but now that she has 
secured some safe ports on the Baltic, she is constructing a navy, and 
doubtless her ships and flag will ere long be seen in every port. 

“ The following is a list of her officers, for which we are indebted 
to F. A. Schaefer, Esq., Prussian Consul :—Captain Kuhn; Captain 
Lieutenant Donner; Lieutenants Rodenacker, von Kall, Ditmar; Sub- 
Lieutenants Valois, Georgi, von Reiche; Lieutenant of Marines, Sack; 
Staff Surgeon, Dr. Metzner; Assistant-Surgeon, Dr. Reger; Pay- 
master Wald; Midshipmen Martins, Holtz, Count Haugwitz, Schwarz- 
lose, Count Schwerin, von Lepei Gnitz, von Arnim, Aschmann, 
Cochins, von Holleben, Meyer, Dautwitz; 8 warrant officere, 318 
petty officers and men.” 





Roya, Nationat Liresoat INSTITUTION. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has signified his intention, 
through General Knollys, to take the chair at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, which is expected 
to take place about the latter part of the present month. The Prince 
and the Princess of Wales have always manifested considerable interest 
in the great and national work of the Lifeboat Institution. 

On the first arrival of the Princess in her Mujesty’s yacht in Margate 
Roads, the lifeboat of the institution on that station gave her Royal 
Highness the earliest welcome to the shores of England. Again: the 
Manchester branch of the institution, on the representation of the 
Rev. E. Hewlett and R. Whitworth, Esq., received permission from 
his Royal Highness to name one of their nine boats the Alberé Victor, 
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after his eldest son. Since then, that lifeboat has contributed to the 
saving of thirty-one shipwrecked persons. 

The City of Bristol, through Admiral Tryon, about three years ago 
presented to the institution the cost of a lifeboat, and decided to name 
it the Albert Edward, after the Prince of Wales. The lifeboat was 
stationed at Padstow, on the coast of Cornwall. The following winter, 
during a fearful midnight storm, the Albert Edward was happily the 
means of saving, under Providence, seventeen poor fellows from an 
inevitable death from the barque Juliet, of Greenock. 

Her Majesty the Queen is also a warm friend of the institution, and 
sends it every year a subscription of £50. 

Thus this great and philanthropic society, which last year con- 
tributed to the saving of nearly nine hundred lives from a watery 
grave, receives the support and sympathy of all classes of the com- 
munity, and is thereby enabled to accomplish successfully and ener- 
getically the national work it has undertaken to do on behalf of our 
shipwrecked sailors. 

It may be mentioned that in nearly every case the poor creatures 
would have perished in the absence of the gallant services of the life- 
boats. The lifeboats of the institution at Looe, Exmouth, Kingstown, 
Poole, Dungeness, Teignmouth, Walmer, North Deal, Kingsgate, and 
St. Andrew’s also put off during the same terrible weather, but, owing 
to the fury of the storm, in many cases it was impossible to contend 
with it. The intense cold and the tempest rendered it impossible in 
some cases to propel the lifeboats against the mountainous waves. 
However, it is most satisfactory to know that in no single instance has 
there been a lack of gallant and willing men, who, with their lives 
in their hands, are ever ready to put off in the lifeboats of the 
institution. 

A contribution of £350 had been received by the institution on 
behalf of the Solicitors and Proctors’ Lifeboat Fund, through E. Ouvry 
and W. M. Wilkinson, Esqrs.: the committee decided to station the 
lifeboat at Winchelsea, on the coast of Sussex. The Solicitor-General, 
Sir J. B. Karslake, Q.C., had also forwarded to the society a liberal 
donation of £10. Mr. Thomas Davis, of Chippenham, had collected 
£250 amongst his fellow commercial travellers in the West of England, 
in aid of the cost of a lifeboat to be called the Western Commercial 
Traveller. The commercial travellers in the North of England had 
already collected the expense of two lifeboats, which were stationed 
respectively at Piel, Lancashire, and Castletown, Isle of Man. A 
contribution, amounting to £150 6s. 9d., had been received by the 
institution through Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, and the Rev. 
Teignmouth Shore, towards the cost of a lifeboat to be called Zhe 
Working Man. 

Legacies had recently been bequeathed to the society by the late 
Miss Laing, of Abergele, £50; and the late Mrs. Mary Clarke, of 
King’s Lynn, £30. 

New lifeboats had been sent during the month of December to Lyme 
Regis, Looe, New Brighton, Tyrella, and Port Logan: the railway 
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and steam packet companies had, as usual, kindly given the boats free 
conveyance to their destinations. Two lifeboata were also forwarded 
to Bombay: they had been built by the Messrs. Forrestt, under the 
superintendence of the institution, for the India Board. 

Reports were read from Captain Ward, R.N., the inspector, and 
Captain Robertson, R.N., the assistant-inspector of lifeboats, on their 
recent visits to different lifeboat stations on the coast. 

Payments amounting to £2,400 were ordered to be made on various 
lifeboat establishments. The accounts of the institution for the past 
year were ordered to be sent to Mr. G. C. Begbie, the public account- 
ant, who had been the auditor of the society for the past fifteen years. 


Pew Books. 


ConsIDERATIONS GENERALES sur la Mer Méditerranée, &c. Par A. Le 
Gras, Officier de la Légion @ Honneur, &c. Paria. 


This work is a sequence of similar books treating severally on the. Atlantic 
and the other oceans, all of which have been translated into our own pages, 
and now form separate treatises, in high estimation among our seamen. There 
is, after all, as mach in knowing the prevailing or accidental winds and currents 
of an ocean to the benefit of making good passages, as there is in knowing the 
navigation of their coasts when on them. And this is a point well understood 
by our neighbours in its full value. The work before us, we perceive, starts 
on oar own foundations, derived from the Spanish authorities in the Derrotero, 
to which is added extracts and details from many sources stated in the preface, 
so as to present a perfect work down to the present day. It would be well if . 
we ourselves paid more attention to these matters. 





Suw’s True Buanrne: or, Azimuth Tables computed for Intervals of Four 
Minutes, between the Parallels of Latitude 30° and 60° inclusive. By 
J. Burdwood, Staff-Commander R.N., Naval Assistant in the Hydro. 
graphic Department, Admiralty. London. 

We have already noted our opinion of this work during its pro ,» and 
now heartily congratulate our seamen on their having a set of Tables with 
which, by means of their time, they can take out the sun’s true bearing by 
inspection trom the page and column of latitude and declination. That subtle 
deranging element of deviation, so mischievous in its effects, has at length 
received its death-blow. There need be now no hesitation as to its amount 
when the sun is not obscured; and even when the declination of the moon or 
principal stars is not more than 23° North or South, the author has shown how 
the same tables may be applied for them as for the sun, simply by finding the 
hour angle of the star or moon, and using it as the hour angle of the sun, or 
apparent time. And should all these bodies be obscured, the enemy deviation 
must be inferred from previous observation. We consider the author has 
hereby done an invaluable service to his brother seamen, and raised an imperish- 
able monument to his own name, as having rendered good service in his day. 





Tum Procress or Enatanp. A Poem. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
Some master mind has been at work here, not only wielding with ekill and 
excellent taste the powers of that beautiful art which he (we say, for she it 
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could not be) has chosen to convey a general view of England and her colonial 
possessions, but also with ample knowledge of the subject before him. The 
verse is smooth and pleasant; the language rich in expression, without the 
straining of a word; the sentiment throughout sensible and manly; and the 
information most comprehensive. The poem occupies half the book, of some 
ninety pages or so, the remainder being devoted to the author’s ideas on the 
organization of the British Empire, which he promises to accompany with a 
map in another edition. He has also some good ideas touching our English 
expression, tending to convey by certain characters what can only be learned 
by oral communication. We shall be glad to see the more matured work. 
Since ‘‘ Progress’”’ is past, and certainly not to be found in this poem, would 
not his title bear revision? Might not that word be omitted? leaving only 
‘‘ England and her Colonial Empire.’’ But the author is a man of good taste, 
and doubtless can name his child as appropriately as he has beautifully con- 
structed it. 


New Siberia and the Isle of Lakon are, for the most part, only an 
agglomeration of sand, ice, and elephants’ teeth. At every tempest 
the sea casts ashore fresh heaps of mammoth tusks, and the inhabitants 
are able to drive a profitable trade in the fossil ivory thrown up by 
the waves. During summer innumerable fishermen’s barques direct 
their course to this isle of bones, and in winter immense caravans take 
the same route, all the convoys, drawn by dogs, returning charged with 
the tusks of the mammoth, weighing each from 150 1b. to 200 1b. The 
fossil ivory thus obtained from the frozen North is imported into China 
and Europe, where it is employed for the same purposes as ordinary 
ivory, which is furnished, as we know, by the elephant and hippo- 
potamus of Africa and Asia. The isle of bones has served as a quarry 
for this valuable material for export to China upwards of 500 years, and 
it has been exported to Europe for upwards of 100 years; but the 
supply from these strange mines remains undiminished. What anum- 


ber of accumulated generations does not this profusion of bone and 
tusks imply! 


CHarTs and Booxs PouslisHED BY THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFIOE, 
ADMIRALTY, in January, 1867.— Sold the Agent, J. D. Potter, 
31, Poultry, and 11, King Street, Tower Hill. London. 


750.— India, West Coast, Sheet 12, Cundacudvoo to Aujengo, Lieut. 
W. B. Selby, I.N., 1852, corrections to 1866, (2s. 6d.) 

751.—India, West Coast, Sheet 13, Aujengo to Cape Comorin, Lieut. 
W. B. Selby, I.N., 1851, corrections to 1866, (2s. 6d.) 

Hydrographic Office Notice, No. 1.— Directions for Approaching and 
Crossing the Bar and Harbour of Kurrachee or Karachi. 

Hydrographic Office Notice, No. 2.—South Atlantic Ocean. Report on 
seeing a supposed Rock off Rio Grande do Sul. 

Hydrographic Office Notice, No.3.—China and Japan Seas. On Formosa 
Island, South and West Coasts. Also, South Coast of Japan. 


Epwakpb DuNsTERVILLE, Commander, R.N. 
Admiralty, Hydrographic Office, 21st January, 1867. ' 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICERS,— 
The First Mate. 


{ The following communication from an experienced Commander of 
our Merchant Service is entitled to the consideration of those who wish 
to see the improvement of our Mercantile Marine. ] 


To the Edttor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir,—The writer of a leading article which appeared in the Shipping 
Gazette, of the 28th of January, quotes a passage from a published 
letter of Mr. W. S. Lindsay, in which that gentleman states “that the 
standard of theoretical knowledge” required of Masters and Mates at 
the Local Marine Board Examinations “is pitched too high.” So far 
from this being the case, there is, strictly speaking, no theoretical 
knowledge of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy required at all. The 
whole of the examination for the grade of Ordinary Master is eminently 
practical, and falls very far below the standards of the French, Dutch, 
and Prussian Mercantile Marine Examinations. 

As Mr. Lindsay is a very high authority on all matters connected 
with shipping, and as this statement of his is calculated to convey a 
false impression, I have subjoined a statement of the subjects on which 
English officers are examined ; and, side by side, the subjects of exa- 
mination for a Mate, first class, in the Prussian Merchant Service. 


English Ordinary Master. Prussian Mate, First Class. 

1. The use of logarithms. 1. The use of logarithms, and 
a knowledge of geometry and men- 
suration. 

2. Common day’s work, or dead 2. Day’s work, and a know- 


reckoning, and parallel sailing. ledge of plane trigonometry. 
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English Ordinary Master. 


3. Latitude by meridian alti- 
tude of the sun, fixed stars, and 
by reduction to meridian. 


4. Knowledge of the tides. 

5. Variation of the compass by 
amplitudes and azimuths, and de- 
viation of the compass. 

6. Longitude by chronometers 
by altitudes of the sun, only. 


7. The use of charts, sextants, 
and common log. 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICERE. 
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Prussian Mate, First Class. 


3. Latitude by meridian alti- 
tude of sun, fixed stars, reduction 
to meridian, and by moon, pole- 
star, and double altitudes. 

4. Knowledge of the tides. 

5. Variation of the compass by 
amplitudes and azimuths, and de- 
viation of the compass. 

6. Longitude by chronometers 
by altitudes of the sun, fixed stars, 
moon, and planets. 

7. The use of charts, sextants, 
common log, and a knowledge of 


the use and construction of baro- 
«meters. 
8. The laws relating to charter 8. Maritime law. 
parties, bottomry, Lioyd’s, and the 
shipping of crews, &c. 
9. Seamanship, including the 


stowing of cargoes, &c. 


9. Seamanship. 


In addition to the above, a Prussian mate, first class, must possess 
a knowledge of the following subjects:—10. The longitude by lunar 
observations. 11. How to find the errors of chronometers by equal 
altitudes of the sun. 12. Physical geography of the sea, law of 
storms, &c. 13. Spherical trigonometry, as applied to navigation and 
nautical astronomy. 

Tt will thus be seen that a Prussian mate, first class, is far ahead of 
an English ordinary master in educational requirements. Iam well 
aware that the qualifications demanded for the grade of extra master 
are of a high order; but it must be remembered that the examination 
for this grade is not compulsory, and that five-sixths of our foreign- 
going ships are commanded by officers holding ordinary class certificates. 
It is no breach of charity to suppose that half of these men are ignorant 
of how to find the longitude by lunar observations. Now, imagine one 
of Mr. Lindsay’s magnificent ships full of passengers, with chrono- 
meters broken down, and her officers dependent on dead reckoning for 
a knowledge of the ship’s longitude. So far from the standard of 
education in the British Mercantile Marine being “ pitched too high,” 
there can be little doubt that it would be a benefit to all concerned if 
it were pitched a little higher. A knowledge of how to find the 
longitude by lunar observations is of the utmost importance to a ship- 
master, and has saved many a noble ship and valuable lives from 
‘destruction.—I am, sir, yours, &c., 

AN OLD SAILOR. 
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{ “é Nortres or Ron rrom Monte VIDEO TO VALPARAIZO, 


Through the Straits of Magellan, in May, 1865, on board the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s Steamer “ Pacific.” 


By J. B. Caldbeck, Passenger. 


The Pacific \eft Liverpool on the 19th of April, to take up her 
station on the West coast of America, between Valparaiso and Panama. 
Time underway from Liverpool to St. Vincent, Cape de Verde Islands, 
216 hours; average speed made good, 11°43 knots. Arrived at Monte 
Video on the 14th of May. Hours underway from St. Vincent, 322 ; 
and average speed per hour 11:04 knots. We remained five days at 
Monte Video, that great length of time having been occupied in re- 
ceiving 349 tons of coals, owing to the unsettled state of the weather, 
and which was made a pretext of by the boatmen to excuse their own 
want of energy, as well as the inefficiency of their boats; the latter 
being generally open ones, and carrying only from seven to twelve tons 
-of coal, are too small to Jie alongside in the slightest jobbles. The 
coal agents, to do them justice, were very anxious to expedite the 
work; but the boatmen, a mixture of Basques, Italians, Portuguese, 
and natives, are very indepeudent,—the high rate of wages (two dollars 
a day when afloat) tending to make them both indolent and exacting. 
A great reform also is required both in the way of having steam tugs* 
to tow the lighters off, and in having the latter to be craft of a size 
and strength enabling them to lie alongside in average weather. When 
I consider how coaling is performed at Point de Galle in the heavy 
swell rolling in during the S.W. monsoon, and the expedition used at 
St. Vincent's, Cape de Verde, and also at Aden; and having seen at the 
latter place 400 tons put on board the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company’s ship Malta in four hours, I feel that it would 
be for the advantage of Monte Video were the coaling to be less at the 
mercy of the lazy and independent boatmen. Our coal, as I was in- 
formed on shore, cost, when put on board, £3 4s. 6d. a ton. 

The removal of the light on the Island of Lobos was caused, co I 
was told, in order that the seals should not be frightened away, and 
was done in deference to the wishes of the proprietors of the seal 
fishery. It would, however, greatly increase the safety of the navi- 
gation of the entrance of the Rio de la Plata were it replaced without 
delay. 

Upon leaving Monte Video on the 18th of May, the Pacific steered 
direct to Cape St. Antonio, passing to the westward of the Archimedes 
and English Banks. The preferable route, however, particularly for 
vessels of large draught of water, is between the Island of Flores and 
the lightvessel on the English Bank, making a good offing to the east- 
ward of the latter and of the French Bank, and then steer for Cape 
Corrientes; as in running so great a distance as 86 miles across the 


* Mr. R. T. Wilson, coal contractor, was fitting a screw launch as a tug. 
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mouth of the river for a low point like Cape St. Antonio, there might 
be a risk of getting among the Turgu Shoals; and, after all, a vesseb 
has to haul out before shaping a course for Cape Corrientes. 

During our ran of over 1200 miles from Monte Video to tlre 
Straits, a well-rigged serew steamer might have made 600 under 
canvas alone, screw being either lifted or diseonnected ; and for nearly 
the entire distance sail could have been carried as an assistance to the 
engines. 

Although the sun’s altitude was low, and its movement in arc very 
slow, yet ample compensation was made by the great brilliancy of the 
planets and stars and the clearness of the horizon; frequent oppor- 
tunities being afforded during the night, and also at the morning and 
evening twilights, for ascertaining the ship’s position by observation. 

Before entering the Straits a favourable opportunity should be taken, 
in addition to the usual daily series of compass observations, of getting 
azimuths with the ship’s head round the compass. A card also would 
be found useful for immediate reference, having calculated upon it for 

those days the ship would be expected to be in the Straits; a Tide 
' Table for the principal positions and anchorages for the dates differing 
from Full and Change; and also a Table of Sun-rises and Sun-sets— 
the latter table useful in the winter. 

Besides the usual precautions and preparations for navigating narrow 
waters, it would be advisable before entering the Straits in winter to 
send down topzallant yards and masts, house jibboom, and make every- 
thing as snug as possible aloft for steaming against the westerly winds. 
The boats should be well griped, so as not to be lifted in the heavy 
squalls, or Williewaws; boat covers well fast, &c. 

Tuesday, May 23rd, 1865.— Strong breezes from S.W., smooth 
water, and clear weather. 7h. a.m. made Cape Virgina, S.W. 15 miles. 
Pitch of Cape is abrupt and of a dark colour, and that portion trending 
to the N. N.W. is tableland, topping a line of cliff having the appear- 
ance of light sandstone. It being high water, went over the Sarmi- 
ento Bank, passing the Cape, bearing N.N.W. 2 miles distant at 
Qh. a.m. 

Mount Dinero is s low isolated cone, rising from the downs, trend- 
ing to the westward. Land on Fuegian side of entrance showed as a 
line of light-coloured cliff. 

Dungeness, a shingly spit, is very like its English namesake, and is 
so low that great care must be taken at night or in hazy weather, 
particularly when running to the eastward out of the Strait, as it 
appeared to project like a low spit, overlapping Cape Virgins at an 
apparent distance of 3 miles to the S.S.E., the Cape then bearing 
N.E. 12 or 13 miles distant. 

Mount Aymond and the Asses’ Ears are unmistakeable. 

Cape Possession is a high, bold, dark cliff. The centre and extremes 
are well defined for taking bearings. The cross bearings of this Cape 
and Mount Aymond are good turning marks when shaping fairway 
course from Possession Bay to First Narrows. 

Orange Peak is merely a swell, or the largest hummock of some 
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dark sandy-looking hills, but is easily recognized should the weather 
be clear. ' 

The Great Orange Bank appears to be formidable. We passed it 
at low water, and saw that it dried a long way out from the shore, and 
Jarge grassy-looking outlying patches showed high as knolls in several 

laces. 
e Direction Hills are of a dark brown colour, and show out as if they 
were islands lying off, but close to, a chain of sandhills in the back 
ground. Some leading marks would materially assist the navigation 
of this portion of the Strait in hazy weather, when the distant land 
cannot be identified. I do not think, however, that the Chilian Govern- 
ment would be induced to go to the expense. 

At 2h. p.m. entered the First Narrows, a deep passage having steep 
beaches and a level line of perpendicular cliff on either side. We did 
not pass Barranca Point until 4h. p.m., having been two hours doing 
ten miles, the ebb tide running so strongly to the eastward, and which 
it continued to do until the last moment, when it was met by the flood. 
The strength of the tide may be inferred from the circumstance of the 
Pacific being a vessel capable of easily steaming 12 knots. 5b. 15m. 
p-m. brought up in 94 fathoms mud in St. Jago Bay, and 24 miles 
from Valle Point; passed through some anchored kelp when running 
in. Day bas been bright and clear. Snow was lying on Gregory’s 
Range, but none on the lowlands. Thermometer at midday, 45°. 
Winds variable and light. 

Wednesday, May 24th.—a.m. cloudy; light breeze from W.S.W. 
Weighed at 7h.a.m.; passed Cape Gregory at 8h.15m.a.m. A good 
flood making to the westward took us quickly through the Second 
Narrows. Cape St. Vincent, at their western end, is a fine bold head- 
land. Elizabeth Island, showing dark at a distance when seen under 
some very high land to the westward of it, was passed about two cables 
off: it consists of grassy undulating downs, with a bush appearing here 
and there; the cliffs are of a moderate height. Santa Marta and 
Santa Magdalena Islands are flat and topped with slight hummocks. 
Brushwood and trees beginning to show on Patagonian side of the 
Straits. Wind drawing to the northward, great refraction, tops of 
very distant glaciers on Tierra del Fuego showing like vessels under 
sail. Barometer falling rapidly. Mountains on both sides of Strait 
covered with snow. 

ih. a.m. two guns fired and Chilian flag hoisted halfmast on shore. 
11h. 30m. a.m. anchored off Sandy Point in 14 fathoms. Flagstaff 
N.W.3N. Extreme North point N.}E., and South point S.b.E.2 E. 
8h. 30m. p.m. embarked the Governor, Senor Don G. C. Schythe, and 
family, for passage to Valparaiso. Wind N.W., with heavy rain. 
Tide very slack at anchorage; cable never taut. Night squally, wind 
having shifted toS.W., but weather clear. 

The settlement of Sandy Point, called by the Chilians Punta Arenas, 
was commenced upon the abandonment of Point Famine in 1849, and is 
no longer a penal colony, being kept as a military post to support the pre- 
tensions of the Republic of Chile to the “territory of the Magellanes,” 
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as they style it. The Argentine Republics, however, deny the claims of 
Chile to the sovereignty of Pategonia and the Straits. ‘The settlement 
is built under a range of wooded hills, the trees in the neighbourhvod 
being apparently a description of beech, cypress, and Jaurel; and the 
land about the villages has a very park-like appearance, the timber 
being in clumps, with cattle grazing in the opens. There are a church, 
hospital, barracks, and about fifty houses, inhabited by government 
employés and a few soldiers with their families, the entire population 
being about 200. The colony possesses only two small boats, but has 
about 200 head of cattle, a few horses, goats, and pigs. Potatoes, 
cabbages, lettuces, turnips, and other vegetables, are cultivated with 
success; but flour and every other necessary have to be procured from 
Valparaiso, Government sending a vessel about once a year. Should 
Chile ever be engaged in hostilities with any naval power, the garrison 
of Sandy Point might be reduced to terrible straits for medicines or 
other indispensable supplies, unless a stray steamer passing through 
should be enabled to relieve their necessities. There is some traffic 
with the Indians in guanacoe skins and ostrich feathers, and the 
soldiers cut firewood for sale should steamers require it. The colony 
is healthy, but the climate is inhospitable; snow and rain in winter, 
rain and violent gusts of wind called Williewaws in summer, appear 
to denote the only distinction between the seasons. 

Sandy Point is the only place in the Strait of Magellan where coal 
bas as yet been discovered; and during the several conversations I had 
with the late governor upon the subject, I ascertained that it crops out 
from the side of one of a range of hills 800 or 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea and eight miles inland from the settlement. ‘The seams 
show about 200 feet below the summit of the hill, and are overlaid 
by sand and earth so very loose as to make the approach rather danger- 
ous. This débris continually slipping away takes with it masses of 
coal into a mountain rivulet, and which in time of winter floods rolls 
them down to the sea, where they, strewing the beach in lumps, have 
given strangers the idea of inexhaustible supplies being very close to. 
The dip of the seam is about from N.W. to S.E., and inclinations 
about 30° in the latter direction. The thickness of some of the seams 
is stated to be nearly three feet. It is nine years since the exploration 
at which Mr. Sclythe assisted was made, and the coal analyzed by 
two geologists and surveyors in the service of the Chilian Govern- 
ment, Senor Don Ignacio Domeyko and Senor Don Pissis.* The coal 
is of tertiary formation; the shells and fossils found were also tertiary. 
It is thought to be of the same description as the coal procured at 
Puchoco and Lota, in Chile; and which is sold at the mines for five 
dollars per ton. It requires furnaces and stoves of a peculiar con- 
struction for its combustion. Great inducement, in the shape of high 
wages, would be needed to secure labour, owing to the rigour of the 
climate and the isolation of Sandy Point; as much as eleven months 


* T afforded the above information to Commander Porcher, of her Majesty’s 
ship Sparrowhawk. 
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having elapsed without communication with Valparaiso, 2,700 miles 
distant (Monte Video, in fnct, being only half the distance). Then 
the construction of wharf, eight or ten miles of tramway, the necessary 
plant in the way of machinery, buildings and lighters, together with 
the expense of roofing in, ao as to enable the working of the seams to 
be conducted without danger, would probably make the Magellan coal 
mines a very expensive affair. Should however, by and by, the sail- 
ing vessels engaged in the West Coast trade be superseded, by auxiliary 
screw steamers making the Straits of Magellan their highway, a depdt 
of English coal might be advantageously formed at Sandy Point, or in 
a sheltered spot like Port Gallant, in Fortescue Bay. 

Thursdoy, May 25th.— Weighed at 7h. 45m. a.m., having been de- 
Jayed by steam capstan gctting out of order. Weather fine, and very 
clear. 10h. 30m. a.m. passed tle ruins of Port Famine,—a few stakes 
and palings upon a bluff point called Point St. Anne being the remains, 
The settlement must have been in a very exposed situation, judging 
by the scathed and bent appearance of the trees in the neighbourhood. 
Mount Tarn is a fine bold peak, completely covered with snow. 
Ilh. am. Calm, with bright sunshine, and close under Cape San 
Isidro. Passed through a little squadron of fine canoes, each contain- 
ing four or five Fuegian Indians,—men, women, and children. A 
couple of wolfish-looking prick-eared dogs standing in the bows of the 
canoes completed the party. These hideous and squalid looking people 
were very anxious that we should stop, forming a line across our bows, 
we clearing them with difficulty. ‘They waved dirty flags, yelled, 
gesticulated, and in their excitement throwing back their only gar- 
ment, a mantle of skins, exhibited a full view of their very grimy 
bodies to our assembled passengers, several of whom were ladies. One 
fellow called out in good English, * Capitan, stop her.” 

Our Admiralty Book of Directions (1860) says, “‘ Nassau Island is 
the only one mot covered with trees.” It is, however, now covered 
with small trees. Cape Froward, the extreme southern point of the 
continent of the Americas, in lat. 53° 54’ S. and long. 71° 18’ W. 
(Roper), is a very remarkable bluff headland, the termination of a 
range of snowy peaks. It is well wooded from the region of snow 
down to the water’s edze. The rugged ranges of glaciers on Dawson’s 
and Clarence Islands, Tierra del Fuego, glittering in te sunshine, 
were grand and imposing objects. On the Patagonian side, trees, 
apparently evergreens, were growing down to the water's edge. The 
Strait to-day is quite a sheltered Jake, and Lyall and San Pedro Sounds 
appear like Highland lochs glittering in the sunshine. Snow showers 
now and then sweep through the higher valleys, but none approach 
the coast. ; 

At 3h. 45m. p.m. anchored in Fortescue Bay in 13 fathoms, and 
outside the little harbour of Port Gallant,—Cape Gallant bearing 
S.W.b.W., Cape Holland E.} N., Eastern end of Charles Island S.3 W., 
the ship being about five cables off the land on East side of the an- 
chorage. Two Pretty little wooded islets are at the entrance of Port 
Gallant. ‘This appears to be a very snug anchorage, and easy of 
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approach. Night calm, with slight frost; stars very bright; and the 
lofty glaciers of Tierra del Fuego brightened up the sky to the south- 
ward as if caused by faint moonlight. During day, winds variable, 
with alternate calms. Thermometer at noon 45°. 

Friday, May 26th.—Weighed at 7h. 15m. a.m. Winds S.W., with 
cloudy weather. &h. 30m. a.m. anchored again in Fortescue Bay on 
the same bearings, the weather having become so thick, with very 
heavy snow, that it was impossible to proceed. Vessel lying very 
quietly at single anchor with slack chain, the 45-fathom shackle being 
at the water’s edge. Heavy snow showers during the day, and strong 
breeze from S.W. blowing outside. 

Saturday, May 27th.—A.m., weather calm, very bright, and clear. 
At sunrise, the snowy peaks of Tierra del Fuego appeared of a beauti- 
ful pale-rose colour. Weighed at 7h. 30m. a.m. When running for 
Carlos III. Island we easily identified the various islands and the 
nearest islets of the Admiralty charts. When abreast of York Road, 
Cordova Peninsula apparently blocks up the passage; and when ap- 
proaching Crooked Reach, the Strait, overshadowed by lofty snow- 
covered mountains, takes the appearance of an Alpine lake. The 
serrated ranges of Cordova Peninsula are very grand and conspicuous. 
Jerome Channel, leading to Otway and Skyring Waters, showed well 
open to the N.N.W.; and here we experienced strong cross tides, 
eddying furiously in all directions, resembling the Swellys of the 
Menai Straits. When passing through Crooked Reach, we saw enor- 
mous shoals of fish, pursued by hundreds of seals and numerous birds. 
The navigation of Crooked Reach must be fraught with great difficulty 
for sailing vessels, and were even a steamer to be caught in thick 
weather, or in a snow storm, her position would be very precarious. 
When passing the mouth of Borja Bay and the Ortiz Islands we easily , 
identified them by the chart. 

At 10h. 30m. a.m. passed Cape Quod. This is a lofty perpendicular 
promontory, having a little rocky islet lying off its pitch. Barcelo 
Bay, to the westward of Cape Quod, is apparently a very deep in- 
dentation, and has some small islets in it. Having fairly entered Long 
Reach and shaped a course, we experienced very heavy snow showers, 
some lasting over an hour, and during which the compasses acted very 
sluggishly. Passed Shelter Island and Playa Parda Anchorage during 
a clear interval, and had a good view of them. Passing Havannah 
Point and St. Anne’s Island, we here entered Sea Reach, and began 
to experience a little of the swell rolling in from the Pacific. Cape 
Upright, the N.E. point of the Island of Desolation, is a bold, steep, 
and very remarkable headland. It projects well out into the Strait, 
and forms the eastern boundary of Alquilqua Bay, in which are a 
number of small islands and apparently some foul ground. When the 
Cape bore E.b.S. and Cape Providence N.E.3§ N. we saw a rock bear- 
ing from us S.S.E.4E. about two miles distant, and upon which the 
sea was breaking heavily. We were unable to identify this spot upon 
the Admiralty chart. 

P.M., the north-westerly breeze began to moderate, with clear sky 
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to the westward; but at infervals experienced some sharp showers of 
sleet and hail alternately. At sunset saw Cape Pillar, and passed it 
two miles distant at 7h. 30m. p.m. Weather very clear, moderate 
westerly swell, and light N.W. breeze, having been four and a half 
days in making the distance of 315 miles between Cape Virgins and 
Cape Pillar. -Hours underway, 34. Average speed 9°26 knots; the 
tides in their limits being generally unfavourable, independent of the 
easterly cnrrent met with from the western entrance of Crooked Reach 
to the Pacific. 

The Strait of Magellan is well adapted for the purposes of steam 
navigation, the most ordinary care only being observed; such as not 
running through narrow and tortuous channels in snow or in thick 
weather, and in securing an anchorage in the winter season before 
dark. In the summer, a steam vessel should go right through without 
anchoring ; but during the winter two days may certainly be added to 
the passage, owing to the probable delays at anchor. We found the 
winds to prevail between N.W. and S.W., moderate, with alternate 
calms. Mean range of thermometer for each twenty-four hours 40°, 
with slight frosts at night. Barometer steady at 28°70. I can only 
eay, in conclusion, that the perseverance of the late Admiral Fitzroy 
and the other officers who have made the elaborate surveys of a large 
portion of those Straits, together with the results of their exertions as 
given in their beautiful series of charts, plans, and coast views, have 
conferred a lasting obligation upon those who now benefit by their 
labours. While paying a grateful tribute to those distinguished officers, 
there is no doubt but the facilities afforded by the employment of one 
of her Majesty’s steam sloops in the present survey will be the means 
of supplying a great want,—namely, an addition to the number qf eli- 
gible harbours and anchorages, and will also enable a great deal of 
ground to be gune over that of a necessity had to be left unexplored 
by the little Beagle and her consort. 

I am of opinion that a screw steamer of small horse power, when 
having passed Cape Pillar, and bound to Valparaiso in the winter 
season, should make an offing of at least 70 wiles upon a W.b.N. course 
(true), 80 as to take advantage under all possible fore and aft sails 
{trysaile laced to the booms) of the prevailing north-westerly winds, 
which generally blow strong with a long westerly swell rolling in upon 
an inhospitable and dangerous coast. Should she, however, as is some- 
times the case, get a slant from the southward, she will of course make 
the best of her way, but still taking care not to make too free with 
the land. 

Should a steamer run short of fuel, sle can obtain good Chilian coal 
at Lota, in the great Bay of Arauco, about 270 miles South of Val- 
paraiso; repairs to machinery can also be performed to some extent. 
At Pachoco, five miles North of Lota, the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company’s vessels procure coal of a good quality, price 19s. 2d. per 
ton. Not having visited the newly-opened mines on the River Lieber, 
I cannot answer for the facilities afforded for coaling at that place. 
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THe Litrce Mincy CHANNEL. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 


In the Little Minch there are three fishing-banks of small extent. 
But they are only banks in comparison with the deep water around 
them, having 25 to 30 fathoms on a gravelly bottom varied with broken 
shells. Are we becalmed on one of these—a case which commonly 
happens—in that case our only amusement will be to set to work 
fishing or dredging. With long lines and a slice of fresh herring for a 
bait, cod-fish from 15 lbs. to 20 Ibs. will be caught ; bream, hake, coal- 
fish, or ling, perhaps. ‘T'be crew of our vessel have taken on one of 
these banks pie Skye), only during their dinner-hour, between 7 owt. 
and 8 cwt. of cod-fish. 

In the lochs, at anchor, with small hooks and a mussel for bait, 
whiting, mackarel, flat fish, haddock, eels, gurnet, cuddies and flounders 
are commonly and easily taken. In Loch Slapin, one person has caught 
‘with a single hook 317 of these latter in four days. Lobsters and crabs 
may also be taken along the rough and rocky shores; and oysters, 
at the head of the lochs at low-water spring tides, are found in 
abundance. 

Cuddies are hooked in great quantities with a rod and artificial fly. 
By walking up and down the deck, throwing the fly as if in a stream, 
‘when no better employment presents itself, very good sport is thus to 
be had. 

Herrings are taken in the lochs in great quantities; sometimes in 
such abundance that the people are unable to cure them. They die 
in the weir, and the next flood tide carries them all away floating by 
thousands for the birds to feast on. When salted and packed, they 
are dispatched to the Glasgow market. 

Occasionally the sportsman may come across a whale, and will be for- 
tunate if the leviathan of the deep is allured into shoal waters, where 
it may be taken; and he will have the satisfaction of seeing the scanty 
population rejoicing over the supply of oil which it affords them. 

Porpoises, too, frequent these lochs in pursuit of small fish. But 
should the visitor, in the course of his fishing, unfortunately hook a 
dog-fish (a species of shark about 3 to 4 feet in length), the sooner he 
hauls in his lines the better, and finds some other sport; for the mere 
presence of these horrid creatures drives all other fish from their 
waters. 

No visitor to these parts but is provided with his gun,—an abundant 
source of pastime, if only in shooting gutls. Let him not look down 
on such sport, for even among such common birds there is variety,— 
puffins, divers, dipchicks, &c.—which.hover about the vessel, and are 
even enticed within shot by the débris of the daily repast. Even a 
Mother Carey’s chicken or two may be seen, but they are very rare. 
How often it has been my lot to watch the parasite gull (Lestris 
parasiticus), which lives on its neighbour’s fare, chasing it in the air, 
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screaming and terrified, until, exhausted, it drops with fear. Then the 
swift pursuer gains his object. | 

When under the cliffs a shot or two may be had at the bald or 
white-headed eagle, while proudly perched on a projecting pinnacle of 
rock 1000 feet high, or performing its gyrations in the air wheeling 
round some unhappy victim. 

The great northern loon and the curlew may be also seen among 
the rocks and kelp-weed ; but they are very shy, and it is not easy to 
get within shot of them. Ducks, geese, and plover plentifully abound 
during the winter months; and wild pigeons in the dark recesses of 
the rocks. 

Should the yacht (of sail) be detained by calm during a night, there 
will be abundant opportunity for admiring, not only those remarkable 
scintillations produced by the diminutive races which people the sea, 
nor will the skies fail to show their beauties to the admiring eyes of 
the tyro in these waters. He will perbaps (particularly in October and 
November) have an opportunity of seeing the falling star, and the 
bursting meteor lighting up for an instant the whole heavens, emitting 
colours far more brilliant than those falling from an exploded rocket ; 
and should a cloud be present to reflect or refract its light, a grand 
and sometimes awful appearance will be presented. 

Another beautiful effect will also be common in the aurora borealis 
on a cloucless night, sometimes arched in the North, or corruscating a 
yellow flame in the zenith, from s nucleus resembling a parachute, 
emitting here and there a band of reddish tint, darting vividly across 
the heavens; or a mass of rose flame in the S.W., caused by vapour 
intercepting the aurora, while the yellow colour is seen through a 
rarefied atmosphere. But these will convey but a very faint idea to 
the visitor of the wonders in the heavens! __ 

Nor, as usual, are the waters of the sea to be omitted from supply- 
ing their share of attractions. Even this minor branch of the ocean 
abounds with a variety of lights, which shine like so many rubies, 
sapphires, and precious stones, occasioned by thousands of meduss# and 
minute animalcule,—insensible multitudes apparently, having only the 
means of propulsion, and this, especially the former, by the mere 
. dilatation and contraction of its gelatinous body, without head, heart, 
limbs, nerves, or blood; and probably, after a few short moments, 
myriads will be rushing with a stream of water down the voracious 
swallow of the herring, the porpoise, or the whale, and all alike hurried 
about from one part of the ocean to another by the ever restless tide. 

By towing a small gauze or buntin bag along the surface of the sea 
for a brief interval now and then, its contents will convey a good idea 
of the mass of life to be found in the ocean; and, again, many an 
hour, otherwise tedious, slips away imperceptibly in contemplating 
their wonderful construction by the powers of the microscope. With 
this means of examination, that no admirerof the works of Nature 
should be without, the beauties of the fragile and delicate vellella can- 
not fail to excite wonder and admiration. — 
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Such are the pursuits which will contribute to the amusement of the 
unemployed yacht sailor. Let us now turn to the wants of the sea- 
man, and see whether we can provide him with a few profitable hints 
in his line from our very short experience in these waters. Such as 
they are, they may have the effect of keeping his barque clear of 
danger, and relieving him of much anxiety by night and by day. 

As already observed, the dangers from rocky masses are few and 
small; nor are the ports of refuge and the lighthouses about the Little 
Minch by any means plentiful. The depths may be important, but 
the currents are more so; and the winds and weather of more import- 
ance still. Indeed, these latter are so extensively, as well as inti- 
mately, connected with some well-known ocean streams, that they 
_ well deserve a separate dissertation; since there is no place in the 
world where changes are so frequent and so sudden as the Minch, and 
where by a little patience and study they may be foreseen with 
advantage. 

Throughout the Little Minch there is a uniform depth, increasing 
from 30 fathoms near its side to 111 fathoms in the middle, on a ground 
made up of portions of gravel, mud, broken shells, and sometimes rock. 
Three irregular places only are to be found over the whole extent, and 
they are banks occupying small spaces, whose least depth of water ie 
21 fathoms, the ground being generally of gravel. One is between 
Loch Maddy and Vaternish Point; a second off Ben Ival; and a third 
off Wia Island. It is on this latter that the least water, 21 fathoms, 
is found. 

The currents of the Little Minch are by no means irregular; setting 
to the South and South-west during ebb, and to the North during 
flood tides. They are moderate in strength, renning from one to two 
knots at neaps; and increasing to three and four knots, and perhaps 
more, at springs. Off the headlands of Vaternish, Dunvegan, Meal- 
a-veg, and Uist Point, in Skye, these tides form violent races; of 
which vessels should be cautious. The tide flows and ebbs frequently 
some considerable interval after the times of high and low water. 

We will now proceed to treat briefly on the winds, weather, and 
atmospheric phenomena of the Little Minch. 

There is certainly no part of the world within my knowledge where 
changes in weather come on so suddenly and unlooked for as the 
N.W. coast of Scotland, which is considered one of the centres of great 
barometric disturbanee, and which as yet is comparatively unknown. 
It is common for the most tranquil nights, perhaps sbout an hour 
before midnight, to change suddenly from a calm to a violent breeze 
from S.W., which will freshen into a gale before morning. Even the 
very contrary will also occur without any other warning or indication 
but the barometer. So astonishing are these changes that they are 
not understood by the Highlanders themselves. Experience, however, 
has taught them that after a calm a S.W. wind usually follows. 

It is not only fair to the reader, but to myself, to say that even 
my very short experience of only a couple of seasons should be known, 
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Small i:.terval as that may be, much time has been occupied by me 
in it. The subject itself had sufficient interest for me, since the record 
of atmospheric changes in these regions is very limited, and thus the 
ground became at once invested almost with the charm of novelty. 
What else but the pleasure of being thus among the first to record 
observations of changes would induce me to give orders to be informed 
nightly on the occurrence of any shower of hail, sleet, rain, or snow, 
that I might myself take measures to ascertain particulars of form, size, 
velocity, and temperature ? Why else should I be roused on a cold night 
to be present on deck at every corruscation and pulsation of the aurora; 
to observe every shooting meteor or falling star, every balo of moon 
or sun, rainbow, or fogbow; to aseertain their positions, and give 
accounts of their direction, elevation, extent, cause and effect? Comets, 
lightnings, thunders, nothing escaped my observation—all were closely 
and attentively watched. Surely, then, it may be concluded that to 
me it was a labour of love—interesting and pleasant; and that I have 
a fair claim to speak of what I have both seen and studied, without 
incurring the risk of being considered vain and egotistical. 

I believe we are all as ignorant about foretelling weather, as we are 
about the hidden mysteries of magnetism and its connection with our 
globe. ‘The former requires the closest and most constant attention, 
as well as the most minute research. To trace the. approaching 
weather by every shape and movement of clouds in the wide range of 
atmospheric apace above us is no ordinary task, but one that would 
afford considerable assistance; and there can be no doubt that every 
patch of cirrus and line of strata would indicate some definite effect 
and result were they understood. 

The prevailing winds of this country are S.W., and these too, when 
fresh, are nearly always accompanied by rain. These gales are very 
violent in November and December in the Little Minch ; and, indeed, 
there are S.W. gales here all the year round. They generally exhaust 
themselves with heavy rain, and then a brisk westerly wind follows to 
clear all off. In fact, this invariably occurs. Should the wind fly 
back again to S.W. or South, a repetition of the same may be looked 
for; but if the wind draws round by North, then moderately fair 
weather follows. 

East and N.E. winds are very rare indeed in this part of the world. 
During the whole of one season, from June to February, the East wind 
occurred but on three occasions, and then for short periods. 

Strong S.E. winds, indeed, do occasionally blow for several hours 
together, but they are generally dry winds; yet should they veer round 
to S.W., they bring wet with them. 

The gales which occur about the time of the equinoxes are later 
here than in the South of England. They sometimes last into the 
first week of October, when they are followed by fine weather, com- 
mencing generally at the full moon, accompanied by a continuation of 
beautifol weather, known here, as elsewhere, as “ the Indian, or Second 
Summer.” This, however, lasts but for a short period. Cold weather, 
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frost and snow, &¢., suddenly appear, and is foreboded by the arrival 
of wild geese, &c., about the middle of October. The November gales 
then plainly indicate that winter has fairly set in. 

The appearance of the aurora borealis is generally a sign that 
boisterous weather is at hand in the shape of wind, rain, or both. The 
rose-tinted aurora in the S.W. has been succeeded in the following 
night by vivid lightning, thunder, and rain, but of short duration. 
This tinted aurora is, however, of rare occurrence. Shooting and 
falling stars indicate boisterous weather, and are more generally seen 
in October. 

That handy little instrument, the aneroid barometer, will be found 
a never-failing guide for the approach of bad weather. Never failing 
is saying too much; for even this is no exception to the general rule, 
and has its one or two exceptions, which shall be mentioned. It will 
fall with South winds, and rise with North winds, as a general rule. 
Before there is any appearance of moderation in the weather during 
southerly gales, the aneroid will commence rising perbaps even an 
hour before the gale is done, clearly indicating that a change is 
at hand. 

The peculiar exceptions to the good character of the aneroid mostly 
occur during the latter part of October, November, and the first part 
of December. During this period, at irregular intervals, the baro- 
meter will fall very low, perhaps to 28°8, and yet there will be fine 
weather. At other times it will rise to 30°6, and coarse weather will 
occur. These peculiarities attracted my notice while tracing the annual 
depression of the atmospheric wave in the latter part of November. 
They may, however, be considered as singular exceptions to the general 
rule, and not unworthy of attention. 

The Highlanders have many curious prognostications of the approach 
of dirty weather. Some of them I have collected from the oldest and 
most experienced of the fishermen along the coast, whose sayings, 
however, are not always to be depended on. Yet some of them in 
connection with the aneroid may be found useful guides to a vessel in 
these waters, and are these :— 

1, When the Culen Hills (above 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea) become capped with mist, or (as the natives say) ‘“‘keep their 
cloak,” coarse weather may be expected. These may be considered 
the Skye barometer. 

2. Ben Ival (a mount in North Uist), when clouded, is a sure sign 
of wind and its accompaniments. 

8. Friday goes against every other day: that is, if fine, all the other 
days of the week will be wet; if all the other days have been fine, 
then Friday will be wet. This is a oy perhaps without parallel. 

4. When the hills are clear, distinct, and the land appears near, wet 
will shortly follow. 

5. It has often been noticed that, previous to a gale of wind, the 
ashes of the peat fires (within the houses) are in agitation. This may 
be attributed to a rarified atmosphere. 
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6. When the wind backs against the sun from North to South (by 
the West), it is a sign of bad weather. This, perhaps, is the case in 
most parts of the world in North latitude; and most truly in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

7. When the great northern loon, diver, or shag is seen resorting to 
the lochs for shelter, it is a sure sign of approaching dirty weather. 

8. It is a saying, never known to fail, that when the new moon 
comes in on a Saturday during the harvest months, stormy weather 
will continue all that moon. 

9. When the cattle do low in winter, expect snow. 

10. When the smoke ascends white and glitters, expect rain. 

11. When the first day of the harvest is sunshiny and bright, expect 
wind and rain all that harvest. 

12. When the new moon comes in after 12h. p.m., expect coarse 
weather. 

13. If the new moon comes in on a Friday in spring, then expect 
bad weather. 

14. When the Uist land looks near, westerly wind is almost 
sure. 

15. When the last Thursday of the moon and the first day are 
alike, expect fine weather. 

16. When the surf is heard on the shores, a gale will follow. 

17. A squall on a calm summer’s day in a valley is a bad sign. 

18. When the midges (a small troublesome black fly) are seen in 
the morning, rain will follow. 

19. When peat smoke shines black, expect wind. 

20. When cattle smell their hoofs, expect heat. 

21. If the first day of winter (1st December) comes in with S.W. 
wind, expect the contrary after it. 

22. If the last moon of winter and the first moon of spring are alike, 
expect a fine spring. 

23. Swans seen previous to the 13th of October are a sign of an early 
winter. 

24. Seagulls will hover around vessels, and fly over the shores 
screaming, at the approach of bad weather. 

Note.—After a low barometer, should it rise suddenly, this indicates 
unsettled weather; if not, a repetition of what preceded. 

Note.—Sunday is, in nine cases out of ten,-a lovely and tranquil 
day. It would seem, as if obeying the will of the Creator, that storms 
and winds should also rest on this day. 

This may truly be called a wet country. During six months, from 
June to December, 1858, 23°56 inches of rain fell (very nearly two 
feet), carefully measured: the greatest quantity with S.W. winds. 
Nor was this the maximum fall in Skye; for, situated where the rain 
gauge was, the clouds were intercepted by hills before they reached 
that spot: the greatest quantity being on the S.W. side. Even this 
shows an amount rarely met with. 

It rained 103 days out of 244 of the latter part of the year 1858. 
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The winds accompanying these rains were— 


From 8.W. for : : : : 49 days 

»» West and W.N.W. : ; 10 ,, 

» SE. : : : , ‘ 9 ,, 

» Northand N.W. . . : t 6 
Variable ; ; : : ‘ 16 ,, 
Calms. : ; eee 


Frm E.N.E.and ESE 8. 3 . 7, 


Ozone is an element that has occupied a good deal of my attention ; 
and, although during but a limited period, my experience enables me 
to conclude that it is more abundant here than in any other part of 
the world over which observations have been made. In some instances 
it has been found three and four parts in excess of the scale universally 
adopted at all observatories. 

I have found it more abundant with S.W. winds coming from the 
ocean; least with East and N.E. winds coming from the land, where 
it has already done its purifying work by absorbing all impure atmo- 
spheres. Even on both sides of Skye, a sinall but yet perceptible 
decrease has been found on the N.E. side compared with the S.W., 
which latter gets it direct from the ocean. 

It is remarkably abundant during the presence of the surora, with 
or without winds, as well as during thunder and lightning storms, and 
is, indeed, a valuable ingredient of the atmosphere, when we consider 
that air containing z75, of ozone can disinfect 540 times its volume 
of foul atmosphere produced by decomposed vegetable matter or putrid 
meat, &c. 

It must be noticed, after a thunder storm, how the atmosphere be- 
comes purified by this valuable agent. Such an abundance of this 
newly-discovered element will in a measure account for the healthy 
locality of the N.W. coast and isles of Scotland. Here there is little 
or no sickness,—doctors have no work. 

A great deal has yet to be learned of ozone, and it requires a sound 
knowledge of modern chemistry to be able to dive into its mysteries. 
It is difficult also to produce test papers which will not be affected by 
heat, moisture, sea air, &c. 


When I first commenced these few scattered notes for the sailor and 
tourist, I did not intend to swell them into all these pages, but one 
interesting discussion led me to another still more so, and I could not 
resist continuing my remarks. However, I shall conclude them with 
one or two on the Gulf Stream, and its effects, if not its presence, on 
the shores of the British Isles. In committing them to my journal, of 
course my conclusions are derived from my own observations, and not 
from fireside theories. It has not been my fortune to meet with any 
one yet who has given a fact on this most interesting subject from his 
own experience. Opinions borrowed from others amount to little 
more than fiction. 

Are temperatures of the sea to be considered a true test of the 
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presence of this stream,—that is, temperatures taken among the islands 
and lochs of the Hebrides? In my opinion, they are too much influ- 
enced by the land to be of any value. Constant streams of fresh water 
caused by heavy rains rush miles out to seaward in all directions, and 
carry their own temperatures with them. How can the real temperature 
of the sea be obtained there? But far out at sea, many miles from 
land, and without such influence, a thermometer may be supposed to 
indicate its presence. 

I am not for theorizing on the course of this stream; but having 
been wafted towards the shores of England by its influence on nine 
occasions, I have no doubt of its presence, even had I no other con- 
vincing proofs of its approach to the shores of Great Britain. | 

We all incline more or less to an intuitive desire to find out some- 
thing directly after some one else has already done it—perbaps to 
torture it—until we have found out some imagined cause or reason 
that will lead to exactly the reverse conclusions. So it is with the 
Gulf Stream; and so it will be as long as the stream continues to 
flow,—whether it be to the Arctic Ses, as some take it; or to the 
Equator, as some others take it; or direct to Britain of its own natural 
accord, as others again agrce. I have no inclination to enter into a 
review of either of these theories; but that the stream flows one way 
is certain, and that there are reasons why it should do so is also certain, 

The Great Designer of all things gave to this immense mase of 
water a course by which it would benefit many portions of the world; 
and if we have not yet found out the path of this grand flow of waters, 
it is almost time we did. If, when the bed for the Atlantic telegraph 
cable was sounded by us, temperatures and densities at various depths 
had been observed, these might have set at rest the whole question of 
the course and limits of the Gulf Stream, even if we had not already 
sufficient to convince us of at least its effects and influence on our 
shores. 

A short time ago a pamphlet was published, portions of which have 
been read in presence of intellectual bodies of men—men of literature 
and of science—purporting to withdraw from the shores of the British 
Isles the effects of the Gulf Stream!:and to render these favoured 
countries independent of its beneficial influence ;—an opinion said to 
be deduced from temperatures and densities of the sea obtained about 
and around the coast of Scotland. This may, indeed, be said to be 
another of the many imaginary projects hatched by the fireside of a 
study in dressing-gown and slippers. 

It is not for me to criticise or review this production. But really, 
when it is rationally and fairly considered in all its reasonings and all 
ita points, and its utter want of some reliable basis to start on, it 
appears marvellous how persons enjoying the privilege and blessing of 
eyesight and hearing can be induced to give credence to a theory based 
on such loose evidence. How such a conclusion, as the absence or 
presence of the Gulf Stream, can be concluded by the mere plunge of 
a thermometer from the steps of a pier end to a depth of a few feet, 
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where the rise and fall of water is double that amount, or from a rock 
in localities subject to river influences, to land influenees, to tidal 
influences,—where even the corks which have left the fisherman’s netg 
with the ebb tide return to almost the same spot with the flood,—how 
such a theory can be drawn from these temperatures of the sea, every~ 
where partaking of the warmth of the land about which they flow, 
and from densities of the sea, all of course superficial, (where in six 
months alone 23 inches of rain fell, and in one month alone 7°56 inches, 
rendering the water at the surface almost drinkable,—and where, 
perhaps, the particles of mud arising from a disturbed ground have been 
counteraeted in density by the freshness of these rains, by a fortunate 
accident,) is, to say the least of it, very problematical, amounting, 
indeed, almost to a mere delusion. 

Eam not going to produce (in my anxiety for the fate of the Gulf 
Stream) another quarto volume of assumptions, suppositiens, imagina- 
tions, or theories; nor am I going to suppose the “Ocean suddenly to 
become oil,” nor the “ Gulf Stream a galvanic battery,” nor any other 
tmpossible or improbable event; nor am I about to colleet the ideas of 
others to aid my views. But, as we must all concur in the fact that 
climates are tempered and guided by the effects of ocean currents, and 
by prevailing winds passing over them and wafting to those shores 
the heat, cold, vapour, or otherwise produced by those currents, there 
remains one fact, in itself sufficient alone to condemn the entire theory 
of the Arctic current so fancifally, and apparently so naturally, drawn 
on the chart accompanying this pamphlet. 

As the prevailing winds are acknowledged to be the S.W. winds, 
and which must pass over this band of cold water from the Arctic 
Seas before reaching our shores; if it here existed, we should have 
no warmth for our isles, no mild winters, no rains, which without 
doubt we have; for if these warm S.W. winds, loaded with vapour, 
had to pass over a band of colder water, whose presence would coot 
the air, they would long before reaching our shores be condensed into 
rain, and fall on the ocean instead of our much-favoured land. This 
of itself ignores the presence of an Arctic Current here; and which 
would, according to the aforesaid illustration, drive the Gulf Stream 
fifteen hundred miles from our shores. 

This is all that is necessary to be said about this pamphlet—indeed, 
this is too much—and I would not have been drawn into any remark, 
if I had not been convinced from two years’ experience around the 
Hebrides, &c., of the undeniable and unmistakable presence of the 
effects of the Gulf Stream, not by the mere plunge of a thermometer 
or a hydrometer into any sort of waters—deep or shoal, warm or cold, 
fresh or salt,—but by its visible effects in the atmosphere; the almost 
constant S. W. winds, always loaded with moisture ; its warm vapours, 
condensing into rain immediately on meeting the colder atmosphere of 
our isles; its effects on vegetation; which could not possibly be the 
case, according to all known laws, if it had to pass over a chilling body 
of water. | 

J believe myself that the presence of such a body of cold water in 
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the position assigned to the Arctic Current, would entirely alter the 
system of the known prevailing winds between England and America. 
1 am, therefore, altogether opposed to such a theory, on good grounds, 
First, That there is no basis for such an hypothesis. Secondly, That 
it is based on erroneous views; from observations that can have no 
connection whatever with the stream, and are altogether inapplicable 
and without relation. And thirdly, That it is diverting the course of 
a stream that must be acknowledged by every sailor who has passed 
through it, and the effects of which are too apparent to many thousands 
residing on the western shores to be so suddenly withdrawn without 
some good reason or undisputed fact. 


Note.—It is a remarkable fact, and worthy of being recorded, that 
these very observations (temperatures and densities), on which the 
pamphlet alluded to is mainly founded, were supposed by the observers 
themselves to lead to a conclusion quite the contrary. They (the ob- 
servers) presumed they indicated the presence of the Gulf Stream on 
the shores of the Hebrides. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Part I. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


Six days from Plymouth, and ’tis hard t’ avow,— 
What? Those days were number’d, her hours now ! 
Yes, little longer can she keep afloat ;— 

All hope is gone! there’s little more to note: 

Little? Small interval of time, ’tis true, 

Between eternity and all her crew! 

And that word “crew” includes each living soul, | 
Counts hundreds two and thirty-nine as whole. 


How much the London seems to have been cramm’d 
With stores of all kinds, literally jamm’d, 

Now and then incidentally comes out,— 

As narratives appear, and clear up doubt. 
Some seamen to the sailroom had been sent 

To get asail. To do this really meant 

All haste; for as they coolly said, “She'll sink 
“ Before we get it,” as they seem’d to think. 
And now all men were wanted on the poop, 
Which order to obey they had to stoop 

And through a passage dark they had to creep 
O’er piles of stores and luggage in a heap, 

In total darkness two feet from the deck 
Above them: thus sails wanted for the wreck 
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Could not be pass’d along, and were delay’d ; 
And to this overloading must be laid 

The London’s loss :—that insatiate desire 

For more and more :—more fuel to the fire 

For making gold; which, ’midst elemental strife, 
To some is dearer—aye, than human life! 


Wouldst thou observe the terrors of the storm, 
By night go view them; when to danger’s form 
Darkness her mournful mantle freely lends, 
Where ocean with the hurricane contends ! 
Come with the Muse, ascend the London’s deck 
When th’ engine-room hatch had become a wreck : 
’Tis dark, the vessel in the trough of waves 
Is press’d by wind; the sea in madness raves, 
Furiously beats her overleaning sides, 
Sluggishly lying ’midst the eddying tides,— 
Up to her gunwale is the raging sea 
Of yeasty waves as reeling in her lee, 
Beyond them shines the phosphorescent crest 
des above her as she lies depress’d) 
f lofty seas conspicuous in the dark, 

And dreadful scene around, that wondrous spark 
Of light clust’ring anon in bright array,— 
As it to show the wilds of sea that lay 
Beyond it: then behold a lesser glare 
From her cuddy lights, which the mainmast bare 
Reveals, inclined as stooping to the sea, 
And o’er it plainly struggling to get free 
The shreds and tatters of that topsail set 
In wild and sad despair, one half as yet 
Remains, the black blast of the howling wind 
Defying, as out straight it stands inclined ! 

® ® ® ® 


Art content? with the horrors of that night, 

Or those discover’d by the morning's light? 

The ship a wreck, the decks, the stern-ports, all 
The sport of waves! Yes ;—’twas enough t’ appal 
The stoutest heart. Her stern is settling down 
Deeper iu the sea, the worst fears to crown, 

And every one believes she ’ll soon go down ! 


As daylight dawns her captain casts around, 
With keenly scrutinizing look profound, 

The drear horizon :—yet no vessel bound 
Outward or homeward to his sight appears : 
What’s passing in his mind ?—some one hears? 
“ Death is triumphant !—realized my fears :” 
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With words like these he might address his crew, 

As well as passengers in the cuddy too :— 

‘Hard have we strove this tempest to subdue, 

“This cruel storm, this boist’rous sea, which few 

‘‘ Ships, such as ours, ever can outlive ;— 

“‘ Yet all in vain: the bleak blast does not give 

‘“ Aught of its force, nor yields it to our art, 

“‘Or best endeavours on the seaman’s part! 

““Oft has it been my lot in life to sail 

“Many a ship, even in such a gale 

“< As this, and in as bad a sea likewise, 

“ As that which rages now before our eyes! 

“‘ There’s something in this ship our art defies: 

“‘ All further effort’s useless to pursue, 

‘¢ All has been done that human aid can do!” 

Such might have been the few remarks made known, 
he last of those words were the captain’s own, ) 
nough indeed to blast all human hope, 

To know that man’s strength could nu longer cope 

With dreadful fate in this most trying hour; 

The London was no longer in his power! 


The ship was DEEP and cRANK. This all explains,— 


The “something” which to be discuss’d remains. 


Calmly were those words given,—so received,— 
No cry of wild despair sad minds relieved ; 

A solemn silence crowns the dreadful scene, 
Which thus consigns to fatal depths unseen 

That large assemblage to their fate resign’d, 
Mostly prepared with proper state of mind; 

Th to the exertions of those good men, 
Draper and Woolley, whose example then 

And previously had been in anxious care, 

Like Christian pastors, with their flocks in prayer ! 
“ Pray with me, Mr. Draper,”—an appeal 

Oft made, and promptly answer’d: he could feel 
All that sympathy with the Christian’s heart 

So dear to souls which from this life depart. 

And were there callous hearts at this extreme 

Of worldly life? If so, his constant theme 
Would be “conversion.” ‘Ob, may they yet be 
‘“‘ Converted now, who yet remain with me, 
“Their lost, and sad, and hopeless state to see!” 


And here let not the Muse omit to note 

The captain’s words, and these indeed to quote ;— 
Significant of danger he foresaw, 

And ominous conclusion thence could draw ;— 

“‘ Boys, you may say your prayers,” he coolly said, 
Seeing the engine-room afloat; he read ; 
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Destruction direful in that blow is found, 
The engine first, and next the ship is drown’d ! 


Her time is brief; her glass few sands to run, 
Yet in that interval how much is done! 

How much cool intrepidity display’d, 
Farewells of friends, and morilicss made, 
Narrow eseapes, by terror undismay’d,— 

The Muse yet finds keen sorrow to bewail 

In suffering humanity’s thrilling tale; 

Life’s precious moments now suggested all 
Those means of safety ready at a call :— 
Rafts, boats, and lifebelts, taken in detail, 
What are they now worth, or of what avail ? 
For rafts’ construction little can be found 

In ships where only iron does abound : 

The motion of this ship, too, so severe, 

The intruding sea and wind so interfere 

With any effort to construct a raft, 

’T'was hopeless from the first in such a craft! 
Then as to boats,—two had been wash’d away; 
The iron pinnace yet there was that lay 

Ready if launch’d, and this without delay 
Was raised by aid of donkey-engine power; 
Alas! but to be lost in that same hour! 

When such assistance as could be obtain‘d, 
More precious was than gold from mining gain’d : 
And lifebelts ?—truly they would be abeuedl 
At sea, to drown by inches! In a word, 

All these resources severally fail’d 

To yield them succour, for they nought avail’d! 


Alas! while yet upon the brink of fate, 

What scenes heart-rending must the Muse relate ! 
Scenes quickly change, as time yet shorter grew, 
No pausing now :—hesitation will undo. 

Ere yet the Muse endeavours to narrate 

The last events which close the London’s fate, 
Fain would she keep, from this sad picture drawn, 
One feature that deserves severest scorn : 

Our English ships are mann’d with motley crews; 
Among the London's men the Dutch refuse 

Duty !—to share the labour at the pumps, 

Or aught besides, and, as it were in dumps, 
Sneak off below just as they ’re wanted; when— 
Cold, phlegmatic, and apathetic men— 

They leave for others what themselves should do, 
As well to chance the course she might pursue ; 
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Such dastard ways let Britons recollect 

To Dutch belong! How can they gain respect? 

See the bright contrast which our English blood 

Affords in sexes both, ere that rude flood 

Of waters o’er them closed. One, as her hands 

She wrung in deep despair, when all demands 

Upon her were fulfill’ d, with feelings sore, 

Cried, ‘‘ What J could I’ve done, and can no more!” 
® « ® ® 


Noble example! To her God now turns 

That British female, leaving all concerns,— 
Brooker her name; and instances there were 

Of energies untiring, that would stir 

E’en Dutch to action, were they not too cold 

In blood. Let Eastwood, Hickman, Wilson—bvold, 
Intrepid names—stand forth in history’s page 

As bright examples in the present age 

Of British magnanimity, and all 

Its noble virtues: their transcendent call 

To do heroic deeds was well obey’d. 

No nobler efforts ever yet were made 

Something useful to do, no matter where, 

Wilson than thine! thou who couldst always share 
Another’s woe! Eastwood, “Going to go?” 

Too true thy words, though playfully they flow: 
When serious thoughts are occupying men’s minds, 
Some others have ideas of serious kinds : 

Yet happy ’tis your wishes were repress’d, 

Munro no doubt will rectify the rest. 

And where was G.V. Brooke in this sad fray? 

Oft had he play’d a part which that to-day— 
Tragedian as be was, the world his stage— 

He ne’er would realize in any age: 

So little do we think what will befall 

Our voyage through life, wherein we stake our all : 
Tn his great efforts, he, ’tis right to note, 

Used all his strength to keep the ship afloat. 


’Tis said that “ perseverance in good cause, 

“ All the world over, deserves applause.” 

An elder pair who in the London sail’d 

Would this distinction earn, and thrice had fail’d. 
First, in some unknown vessel cast away; 

In the Duncan Dunbar another day; 

And now for persevering, to their cost, 

With th’ unhappy London must be lost. 

For Sydney with their children thus they tried, 
And with their fate contending thus they died ! 
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Their perseverance was but labour lost :-— 
Such virtue should not to the winds be toss’d. 


Another pair, both favourites on board, 

Were sent for by their only son abroad ; 

Little they knew, poor souls, of ships or sea, 
Yet learning what must be their destiny ,— 
First drown'd their sorrows in the flowing bowl, 
All hope forsook, and thus from life they stole! 


The wretched ship would still her place maintain 
On the deep, wild, infuriated main ; 

Though clearly lower in that place she lay, 

As water gain’d upon her ev’ry day: 

So low she was at noon, as made it clear 

That her approaching end was drawing near. 
Yet still a boat was left; a daring few 

Small as it was, might some attempt renew, 
With one consent to brave the furious sea, 
Where chance of saving life there still might be. 
Haste, haste, be sareful and that boat prepare ; 
Lose not a moment, there are none to spare! 
Such the resolution of one small band, 

Perish they might,—still ¢hey might reach the land. 
How sweet is life! To save it these would do 
Impossibilities,—and slight them too! 
Meanwhile the ship lay settled in the sea; 
Young Angel at his post still stay’d to free 

Th’ increasing water with his special care 

The donkey-engine ;—but left to share 

The general fate; for to the last was he 

Seen at his station, which he scorn’d to flee! 
“<*Midst storm, confusion, terror and dismay, 


“ The star of duty was his guiding ray!” 


Scatter’d about the ship were, here and there, 
Some serious talking,—others in despair ; 

Some still deploring their hard fate to be 

So soon the victims of the ruthless sea. 

Her captain, always steady to the last, 

Now joins in pray r,—and now would wistful cast 
A melancholy glance around his ship! 

“Who, with carpet-bag ready for a trip 

“On some fine jaunt, is he that now appears ? 
“Ob! an inexperienced passenger; poor man! 
A brief contemptuous smile next moment ran 
Across his face. ‘‘ What time is this to choose,” 
He said, “and think of carpet-bags to use?” 
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Grossly deceived indeed must he have been, 
To dream of carpet-bags in this dread scene! 


And nearer still the ship’s fate now draws near ; 
That boat was in the sea, and some from fear 
Would not embark. Some seamen of the crew 
Were in her, and e’en three passengers too, 

When John Wilson, a native of Montrose, 

Hickman his friend would save, and urged him close 
To join them; and one more sad and trying scene, 
Alas! ensued, which ended as foreseen. 

“‘ Press me not, Wilson, for I cannot go; 

‘‘ My wife and children I have promised to 

“Stay by,—and— .... I will do so.” 

Noble resolve! To share with them their fate 

Was Hickman’s lot! A faithful, loving mate 

To him was life indeed; without her, what? ‘ 
But a cold blank, with keen, enduring blot! 

How could he leave her whose endearing charm 

His duty was to shield from ev’ry harm! 

‘“Help me with these dear children, Wilson; see,— 
“For here the water rises on this lee 

“‘ Side of this saloon; take them over there, 
“Where they will at least be dry!” Yes, with care 
’Tis done! “Good bye, Jack.” Parting words, yet keen, 
Soon utter'd. Hickman last was seen 

Standiag with his four children in a row, 

And his poor wife, waiting the final blow! 


Humanity shudders at this dread scene, 
Yet only one it was ’midst more unseen ; 
“Room for a lady,” cried out from the boat 
Made Wilson rush in search, while yet afloat — 
The ship remain’d, for one that he would save, 
But found her not: a girl, if she would brave 
The danger, would do as well. ‘ Will you go?” 
To one he said, and soon took her to show 
The leap she had to make the boat to gain. 
“Oh! that I cannot do,—I must remain !” 

® ® ® ® 


No time was left to use persuasion now ; 
Another moment, Wilson to the prow 
Had sprung, and the laden boat kept out 
Clear from the ship’s side, as she roll’d about. 
“*A thousand guineas if you’ll take me in!” 
A female voice shriek’d out amidst the din 
Of winds and waves, and creaking ship, and all 
Those noives which such dreadful scenes befall : 
XO. 3.— vor, xxxvi. T 
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Vain offer too, already ’twas too late, 
The ship and boat too far were separate. 


Could Bohun Martin in that boat be found ? 

Ah no! forbid the thought. He might be drown’d; . 
Yet how could he his passengers forsake ? 

To all these kind entreaties so he spake ; 

To Greenhill, as he placed him in command :— 

‘“‘ Go, take her in charge; yes, some chance the land 
“To make you have ;—but none have I: 

‘‘ And with my passengers I will go down. 

“Good bye..... IT wish you all God speed.” 
With these last words the bearings of the land, 

And distance too, were given him off-hand. 


How near, how close, the last catastrophe 

To this farewell, some few too sure could see. 
Ah, dreadful scene! for but few moments more 
Death was receiving victims by the score ! 

It is a dreadful and appalling sight 

To witness the found’ring of a ship outright! 

No ling’ring death an iron ship affords, 

Short work she makes,—no saving life on boards,— 
Sudden and rapid to the depths below 

She sinks, as flies the arrow from the bow; 
And warning little had they on board the ship, 
Their kerchiefs waving, they perceived no dip: 
Yet in that boat, ’tis said, a sudden wind 

Came strongly down upon them from behind,— 
Indeed from all around; and this so strong, 

No voices could be heard, nor aught among 
That vent’rous band in consternation there. 
See! see! the London's bows are in the air! 

‘““ No force can then resist, no flight can save, 

‘“ All sink alike, the fearful and the brave.” 


® » ® ® 


Too true! she’s gone! and in that awful whirl 
The vessel’s stern first sank: the sea would hurl 
Its restless waves around that stern, and fill 

The void it made; the hull then following still 
Soon becomes vertical, uplifts the bow, 

And least resistance makes. Where is she now? 
Soon would her weight secure her rapid fall, 

On Ocean’s bed she lies, and with her all 

Her pond’rous iron handiwork of man, 

Now in oblivion lost with all her clan! 


* * ® 4a 
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The boat was left upon that vortex’ brink 
Wherein was seen the London soon to sink: 
That vortex narrowly escaping”, too, 

With nineteen souls just taken from her crew! 
Aghast, the sad catastrophe to view, 

And at a time when they ’d enough to do; 

To keep her free amidst the boist’rous seas 

A seaman’s care did need: ill at their ease 

Were they, deliver’d from the London's fate, 

To them one like it might yet come though late ! 
The boat was full, and stern resolves were made, 
That not one more should enter, be his grade — 
Whate’er it might, or pressing the demand, 

When at the helm King took the chief command. 

A wise resolve ;—for seamen only know 

The surge to meet, through which that boat must go. 
Yet well they row’d, and well each did his work ; 
Where all those perils of the sea did lurk: 

And not a day were they in their distress, 

When Heaven had crown’d their efforts with success. 
How that was done already hath the Muse 

In former numbers given all her views. 


Monitory Reflections. 


That floating coffin’s sunk beneath the wave, 
And borne too many to untimely grave ! 

Yet has it not a lesson left behind, 

And will the British Public still be blind 

To such vile system? Will they yet consent? 
To drown by hundreds are they still content ? 
Oh, let Britannia blush that such a stain 

Upon her nautic character should remain! 

She who pretended once to rule the main, 

To lose her children thus does not disdain, 

By hundreds have they gone to depths below, 
By hundreds more each year they still may go! 
Laws she has made, ’twere easy to obey, 

Yet not in spirit ;—broken every day ! 

Those harbours, too, that Nature has denied, 
Rather her ships she’!] lose than those provide : 
For which, alas, there is too good a cause, 

She has a code of bad insurance laws! 


The Muse indignant that the hungry main 
Should thus be feasted that some one may gain 
At Albion’s cost—that some more stringent laws 
Should not restrain this grasping impious cause— 
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This plan of building iron coffin ships ;— 

Would thus forewarn those bound on foreign trips :— 
“Take these plain truths enough for you to know, 

“ Across the seas who are obliged to go :— 

‘Our merchant princes would a railway see 

‘To all the world, but cannot on the sea! 

‘ And then more speed to gain their ships contrived 
“Of iron; no less dangerous than short lived ! 


‘‘ All you who lack experience of the sea, 

ff And would avoid the London’s destiny ! 

“For yourselves act not: let some seaman friend, 
“‘ Free from all bias, his clear judgment lend : 

‘“‘ The largest ships from him you soon will learn 
“ Are not the safest: he will soon discern 

“ The kind of captain, officers, and crew 

“ They ’ll have; also that they are advertised 
“‘Of larger tonnage than they are advised 

“‘ By Lloyd’s books: then to be proper sized 
“‘The ship about a thousand tons would do: 
“Where built? American, New Brunswick too, 
“Of handsome form? Their fast’nings all are bad! 
“Which leaky means, aged too, all that’s sad! 

“ Do, if you can, secure a summer’s sail 

‘From England, and avoid a channel gale, 

“‘ When long dark nights of winter do prevail : 

‘“‘ Avoid all these, for danger they entail. 


Many more points experience will show, 

Your friend must look to; all of which he’ll know. 
The most important point is here reserved, 

In order that it may be well observed. 

‘‘ Let nothing tempt you zow to make your trip, 
“In what is call’d a “ pussenger’s fast ship,” 
“The London a crank clipper, hence her fate, 

“‘ For every foot of breadth her length was eight f 
“ No marvel such ships cannot carry sail, 

“ When too deeply laden, ’tis then they fail; 
“The marvel is they live in any gale: 

“ And that word “crank” translated means to say 
“‘ They ‘Il not bear sail in any kind of way! 

“ Of these deep ships beware, and take no heed, 
“They ’re worse than dangerous in time of need. 
“ Avoid them, be not tempted by their spead, 

“ Unless you would be drown’d, and lost indeed ! 


“6 Remember the London's fate, let not yours 
“ Another London’s be, while time endures !” 


(To be continued. ) 
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FouRTHER REMARKS ON THE GULF STREAM. 


It is av acknowledged fact that in every element of the universe 
there is change and motion. The planets revolve in orbits which are 
slowly shifting in space, and closer observation shows that the Sun, 
with all his attendant system, is sweeping towards a certain point in 
the heavens not far from the star Aldebaran. 

If we turn to the records of our globe, and consult the characters 
displayed alike on mountain and valley, change is visible. But we 
know not how many thousands of years may have passed in effecting 
the smallest of such changes. We see fire and the ocean as terrestrial 
agents of change,—the latter in a greater degree than the former; that 
winds, evaporation, and currents combine to agitate its restless waters. 
These, again, are never still; but, hke the life-blood coursing through 
the veins of man, on they will flow until the Almighty stops the great 
palpitating heart for ever. Up to the present time it has not been my 
good fortune to find a correct chart of oceanic currents published. 
Even the limits of the greatest among them, the Gulf Stream, have 
not yet been satisfactorily mapped out. 

When a system has once been adopted, even if erroneous, it is 
difficult to controvert it without the strongest testimony. For exam- 
ple: Keith Johnston and the founder of ocean research fill the region 
to the northward of the Antilles and around the Bahamas with the 
North-east Trade wind, although it seldom blows from that quarter at 
any season of the year. 

In that part, as I have previously remarked, excepting the Northers 
of the Winter Season, the winds there generally blow from the South- 
east; but it is not uncommon in autumn to find them at South-weat 
for days together. Old seamen speak of the falling off of the Trade 
wind with regret, but modern science can well dispense with it; for 
ships by the aid of steam cross this once pleasant locality without feel- 
ing its loss. 

It has long been admitted that the Gulf Stream contracts and 
expands with the varying seasons of the year. From a series of my 
observations made on entering it, I am inclined to doubt the accuracy 
of this statement, being rather induced to believe that the limits of the 
southern edge over a considerable arc never vary. In summer, owing 
to the high temperature of the sea- water between the Antilles and the 
parallel of 39° N., registering the thermometer must be done with 
the greatest care, or the passage of the ship from the ordinary waters 
of the ocean into those of the Gulf Stream will not be perceived; as 
I have seldom found the difference to exceed one degree of Fahrenheit, 
neither is any line of demarcation visible. 

In winter and spring, the reverse of these conditions is found. On 
a quiet day the rippling along the edge may be distinctly seen from 
afar, with pieces of drift wood, weed, and flecks of foam on the stream 
side. The thermometer immediately rises three or four degrees, the 
air becomes warmer and more humid, and the engineers are aware of 
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the rise of temperature by the condenser requiring more water to pre- 
serve the vacuum. 

On the Great Circle track, from the Caicos to Cape Clear, this 
change takes place a little to the northward of the 39th parallel. 
There the warm water appears to stand like a liquid wall in the ocean, 
retaining just within its edge all the débris that chance throws on its 
surface till a southerly wind drives it across the boundary line. 

To the southward of the edge of the stream the drain is generally 
to the south-west, with a varying velocity ; occasionally I have found 
it varying three-quarters of a knot per hour. This ccunter current is 
what we might expect ; just as the water of a river close to its banks 
will run in an opposite direction tothe middle stream. Through gross 
inattention to the thermometer ships have often got into this current, 
and been set back. More than one man has had the folly to publish 
the statement that the Gulf stream has no existence, because in his 
ignorance he failed to take advantage of it when blundering along in 
its neighbourhood. 

The Sailing Directions for the West Indies inform us that the warm 
water is just met with in coming from the southward about 180 miles 
to the eastward of Bermuda. Theory shows, and observation con- 
firms the fact, that such cannot be the case. A body of water, of a 
higher temperature than the surrounding ocean flowing through a 
narrow pass, like that of Bemini, at the rate of 3 miles per hour must 
long preserve its compactness, and original direction unless deflected 
by some powerful cause from it. We know of none for the Labrador 
current, supposing it to possess sufficient force and velocity to turn 
aside such a stream impinges, on it too far east of this position to have 
such an effect. 

How far east the southern edge remains stationary I am unable 
to say, a8 my observations only extend over a smail arc. To trace it 
throughout its course in summer will require the most careful research, 
owing, as before observed, to the high temperature of the adjacent 
water. It may be considered presumptious in me to offer an opinion 
on what is believed to be an established fact, but I have always 
thought that the northern edge of the stream keeps within very 
limited boundaries, carrying off the increased volume of water in 
summer by running at a higher velocity, rather than by a great exten- 
sion of its limits. I would remark that this theory is founded on con-- 
jecture only as I have never had an opportunity of examining the 
northern part. 

The difference of colour and temperature of the water on the 
Sainthill Bank* in early spring and autumn is remarkable. During 
the former, when the current is weak, the bank appears to act like an 
island in its course, by splitting the stream into two portions. At this 
season, when entering on the shoal-water, the change of colour can be 
immediately perceived by the unassisted eye, and detected by the ther- 


* The Sainthill Bank owes its name to the report of Lieut. Sainthill, R.N. 
in the first volume of this work, 1832. 
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mometer. But in Autumn, when it rolls northward at its highest 
velocity, this bank appears neither to impede its progress nor to darken 
the brilliant blue colour which the deep water of the ocean always 
presents. Neither does the temperature decrease. I found it about 
77° right across, while the flying fish and other denizens of the 
tropical sea would occasionally rise in our track, or the brilliant Portu- 
guese man-of-war float idly by, with its delicate pink and blue crest 
glistening in the sunlight. Patches of the well-known gulf. weed 
were also passed, mixed with a different species of a hardier race, 
having broad dark yellow leaves and stem. 

Before many centuries have passed, this bank will, in all probability, 
have emerged from the sea, owing to deposits from the current, aided 
by the debris which icebergs may occasionally carry to it. The climate 
will be genial, although subject to fogs and great changes of tempera- 
ture, owing to the sudden shifting of the wind from south-west to 
north-west and north. 

To the south-west of the Azores I have found a considerable branch 
of the gulf stream, which surges backwards and forwards over a large 
area at different seasons of the year. My attention was first called to 
the fact by the constant yawing of the ship from her course during the 
summer and autumnal months, to the south-east. For three con- 
secutive years I noticed this circumstance, and found the water on the 
29th parallel, one and a half degrees cooler than it was under that of 
314° north, from which I infer that during these months the influence 
of the stream is felt as far south as the former parallel, but in winter 
and spring is not perceptible. 

From the latitude of 27° north, longitude 52° west, and steering 
southward, the temperature of the water gradually increased until the 
standard of the equatorial regions was attained. 

The question naturally arises, in what manner is this water forced 
so far to the southward during these seasons? Is it by the great 
increase in the volume of the stream which pours through the straits 
of Bemini, or does it arise from another cause? I am inclined to 
adopt the latter opinion, and believe it owes its origin to a current* 
which runs to the south-east, ‘between the coasts of Greenland and 
Labrador, after the ice has broken up in the northern regions. 

As soon as the frosts of winter seal up the arctic seas, the southern 
edge of this arm gradually recedes northward until it joins the main 
body, and remains there until another term comes round. Thus it 
ebbs and flows in its long six monthly tide, on a scale commensurate 
with the volume of the mighty ocean-river to which it belongs. 

After passing the Sainthill Bank the velocity of the current is 
greatly reduced, and soon becomes imperceptible when the speed of 
the ship is only measured by the common log. During the prevalence 
of light winds, sailing vessels would probably notice ap easterly set 
much farther on. 


© An under-current of warm water could nowhere be found beneath a mass 
of colder water, such as that about Greenland. 
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When one thinks of the unrecorded ages which must have passed 
while some great geological change was taking place, the mind becomes 
lost in amazement, altbough the evidence is written in imperishable 
characters on mountain and plain. So it is with me when I look 
forward to the future of the Gulf Stream, at a period so distant that the 
Almighty alone can know, when the coral insects will most ‘assuredly 
dam up the Strait of Florida, and materially alter the climate of the 
north of Europe to a degree that no one can comprehend. By such 
natural means He who made the sea, effects changes which"ttake 
millions of years to bring about. 

Supposed Deviation of the Gulf Stream.—A gentleman of Mus- 
town has just received a letter, dated Nov. 21, from a friend at 
Newfoundland, who writes :—“The weather here continues more 
balmy than what we usually have in June. There is no doubt some 
unusual influence at work inducing this most extraordinary change in 
our climate, and I incline to the belief that it arises from a change in 
the direction of the Gulf Stream, which must have Javed our shores 
this year on the eastward course. I know that the temperature of 
the water in our southern bays has been unusually high this season, 
and I have been told that flying fish and dolphins have been seen in 
our immediate neighbourhood, which would countenance the idea. 
Moreover, this island seems to be alone visited by this remarkable 
change, a8 the weather, both on the Labrador (north of us), and in 
the British Provinces and United States (west of us), is characterised 
by its usual severity. A change in the current of the stream would 
also account in some measure for the numerous catastrophes that have 
befallen steamships on our coast this year, all of which were much 
north of the positions which their Commander had assigned them.” — 
Western Times. | We have added this extract as an additional remark 
on the subject.—Eb. | 


VOYAGE OF THE PIONEER.—No. 3. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


As our crew had their little fun when crossing the Line, they pro- 
posed having some on passing the Cape, and fixed on the black cook 
as the scape-grace for their joke. 

A device had been adopted by a vessel when rounding the Cape, of 
tying the ship’s name on paper to the leg of a Cape pigeon, which was 
shortly afterwards caught on shore, and the ship was thus reported 
in the Cape papers. In due course it was found in the English 
papers also; and the joke was to make such a story of all this to 
“Black Sam,” that he was led to believe that not only could he send 
a letter to his sweet-heart (of whom he was always boasting), but 
more wonderful still, that he could get back an answer. The cook 
took the bait, and no sooner bad he cleared out his coppers than he 
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set to work at once, and dictated a letter to the forecastle scribe, an 
old man-of-wars’ man, well up to his work, and was at the bottom of 
this and most other fun on board. 

Of the epistle thus concocted there is no need to record a copy, only 
remarking, that for oddity of expression and strangeness of spelling, 
it would rival ‘‘Jeames’s.” The bird which carried it would have 
been a fine “catch” for any editor of a Cape newspaper; but as 
nothing was ever heard of it, there is reason to think that it went 
where so many treasures, literary and others, have gone, t.e., ‘“ Davy 
Jones’s Locker.” Rather a pity, too, for the people on shore lost a 
good Jaugh, and unlike some on board, would not have had to pay for 
their merriment when the joke was found out. 

‘* Sam,” who could neither read nor write, had the letter ended by 
reminding his ‘“ Samarina” of her parting words—to wait for him 
until his return ; and having put one of his woolly locks into the letter, 
and had himself signed, her “werry belubbed lubber,” he carefully 
watched the sealing, and had the address read over and over again, to 


- be sure of no mistake. 


While this was doing, a Cape pigeon had been caught, but what 
with the size of the paper, with the big seal outside and the wool in, 
the poor bird couldn’t carry it, and an Albatross was caught and sent 
away with the letter about sunset, and so far favoured the joke as to 
fiy in the direction of the land. The next thing was how to contrive 
the return post without making Sam suspicious. This was done by the 
cunning Ben, who had got all the particulars about the “ Samarina” 
when he wrote the letter to her, and so worded the answer as entirely 
to convince Sam that she had written. Not only did she repeat her 
promise of waiting for him, but sent him a lock of her red hair as a 
love-token, which made Sam the happiest creature on the sea. 

This occurred three days after the despatch of Sam’s letter, just 
before day-light, when it was said a Cape pigeon flew against the 
binnacle, and fell on the deck exhausted, with a small roll of paper 
tied to one of its feet: this was ‘‘Samarina’s” fond answer. But short 
was Sam’s bliss, and the laugh of the jokers; for as the unhappy red- 
headed boy happened to be at the galley at breakfast-time, with a 
message from the steward, the cook noticed a notch in his hair where 
a lock had been cut away. Alas! this, in an instant aroused his 
suspicions. He seized hold of the boy, and pulling the letter out of 
his pocket, compared the love-lock with little Tom’s carotty poll, and 
found it to match exactly. The discovery left Sam no doubt of his 
having been befooled, and for the moment made him too miserable to 
wreak his vengeance on the boy, who flew to the forecastle for pro- 
tection, and to tell what had happened. 

To the surprise of the crew, Sam said nothing about the matter to 
any one, and the cause of his silence was not known until it was felt 
fate in the day, when there was a general flocking to the head; and 
then the sailors remembered that the pea-soup at dinner had a strange 
flavour, and it turned out that Sam had put jalap into the soup to 
revenge himself, and so turn the joke against the jokers. 
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Familiarity with danger is the common experience of seamen, and 
it is remarkable to what a degree this sometimes is carried, so that it 
would be true to say that, there are occasions in which for days 
together they stand face to face with death, impending and imminent. 
This remark applies to these in the Pioneer, when running in a S.W. 
gale, with a very high sea between the meridians of the Cape and 
Madagascar. No one who could have seen this frail, shallow vessel 
on the top of a sea, with a great part of her after-keel out of the water, 
and her rudder in the air, but would expect to see her engulphed im- 
mediately. j : 

Seamen who have braved that portion of the ocean know what the 
waves are in a S.W. gale between these two meridians, and I shall 
always remember that part of our passage as the most risky forty-eight 
hours sailing 1 have known. It was dangerous to attempt to lie to, 
and it was dangerous to run, both on accouut of the high sea and the 
difficulty of steering, as the rudder was so often out of the water. 

As sea after sea rose up over our low stern,, lifting itself on high, and 
gathering up its awful form to advance with the sound of thunder, 
and with the force of an avalanch, it seemed impossible that the 
vessel could escape, and yet she did escape; and from the crest of 
each tremendous wave she would sweep down the surging slope like 
a Massoolah boat in an angry surf on the Madras beach. Glad 
enough were we when the wind hauled to the South and moderated, 
leaving our craft a little lossened from having been so tossed about, 
and leaving also on the mind of each seaman who took the wheel 
during the time, a recollection of the peril, and how it looked as if it 
would soon be “watch below” for all hands, as the enormous waves 
rose astern and becalmed the vessel, until they thundered on and 
bore her upward. 

Nothing deserving notice occured until we neared the islands of 
St. Paul and Amsterdam, when we witnessed a remarkable phe- 
nomenon: the two islands were made to appear like one long, low 
island, by.a very dense cloud which stretched from one island to the 
other. So dense and compact was this mass of cloud, that it had all 
the appearance of land, and as we approached, a small opening like a 
narrow strait was seen aliead, for which we steered. There was a 
westerly wind blowing at the time, and the only way of escape seemed 
to be through this narrow strait, for had we hauled to the wind we 
should have drifted right on to what looked like a lee shore. 

No one on board had seen these islands before, and the optical 
illusion was so perfect, that as we neared the narrow opening I felt 
very uneasy, for the nearer we approached it the narrower and more 
crooked appeared this supposed strait, until it was hid from our view 
altogether, and we appeared to be embayed on a lee shore without the 
smallest chance of beating off with such a crab of a craft, which always 
went sideways when not going free. ‘There was no time to be lost, 
land close ahead was the startling cry from aloft, and just as we were 
shortening sail and about to get an anchor over the bow, the dense 
cloud lifted suddenly, and there we were with a clear sea before us, 
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and the island of St. Paul about three miles off on our star-board 
bow and the other island far away on our port-beam. 

I never witnessed a more complete optical illusion at sea than on 
this occasion ; for, while it often happens that a cloud is taken to be 
land, here was an instance of cloud and land being so compacted 
together as to appear one and the same mass, and I was led from this 
strange sight to account for the many false notions the early navi- 
gators had at times of the lands and zo lanile they were reported to 
have discovered. The day after leaving these islands we saw the 
prettiest sight of our whole passage. It was a small floating islet of 
remarkably compact sea-weed, with a number of white birds resting 
on it, and as it rose and fell with the sea without disturbing its inha- 
bitants, each one appeared as if sitting on a nest. It looked at a-dis- 
tance like a bed of water lillies, and we were sorry when we lost sight 
of this little oasis in the ocean desert. : 

. The opportunities for fishing-up all kinds of strange things fromthe 
sea in so low a craft has been alluded to in a former paper, and I will 
only mention here, that from the extraordinary variety of organizations 
I saw during this passage, I am inclined to think that there is reason 
for the opinion that the sea contains many forms of life corresponding 
to those on the land. ITalso have remarked that almost every province 
of the ocean, if I may use the word, has its own particular and cha- 
racteristic forms of animal life, and I think this will be found true also: 
of every port not too near another. 

Three days after leaving St. Paul and Amsterdam we fell into the: 
heavy gale already described in the Nauticat Magazine, in which we 
drifted a hundred miles and more, and, during which, the vessel began 
to give way amidships and to make it necessary to keep the pumps 
going. I have only to repeat a remark concerning this gale, in which 
the Pioneer was so nearly going down, and it is this, that a Captain of a 
ship, in a hard gale with a high sea, cannot be too careful in watching 
to see what canvass will best suit bis ship under the particular cir- 
cumstances of her build, rig, and trim, for it is impossible to doubt 
that from neglect of this many a good ship has foundered when lying 
to, when a little skilful seamanshp would have saved the vessel and all 
hands. W. C. P. 


~ Marine LEGISLatTIoNn. 


The following are extracts of letters we have received on this sub- 
ject :-— 
“Tf Captain Toynbee really desires to increase the risk which 
always attends an overladen vesse]—to increase her liability to destruc- 
tion by fire—to foster and encourage the dirty habits of some seamen 
—to increase the chances of sickness in all climates—then let him break 
up the comfortable topgallant forecastles which many of our fine mer- 
chant ships now have, and which, by folowing out my plans, all might 
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have. Often when steaming through the tropics during the prevalence 
of long calms have I gone with some fellow-passengers on the fore- 
castle to escape the heat, smoke, and ashes which covered the quarter- 
deck, while Jack lay quietly smoking his pipe and conning over some 
old newspaper, cool as a cucumber, the current of air produced by 
the rapid way of the ship through the water.” 

“I am surprised that Captain Toynbee can advocate that seamen 
should be below. Apart from the reasons which I have advanced is 
the serious one that a deeply-laden ship would be endangered by 
having any opening forward in bad weather. But all evidence will 
show that a crew ought to live on the upper deck.” 

Another letter says :— 

“‘ Let us hope that something reasonable will be done for seamen, as 
they cannot in the depressed state of trade expect many expensive 
alterations. Indeed such are not required. A dry forecastle, good 
limejuice (and no sham stuff), and preserved provisions twice a-week, 
would satisfy them. With respect to pensions, &c., men must help 
themselves, or Government must establish a compulsory monthly pay- 
ment.” 


MERCATOR. 


Another correspondent, many years in command of merchant ship- 
ping, says :— 

‘‘ The more interesting and valuable contents of the late numbers of 
the Nautical Magazine are those which bear upon the (to be) improved 
accommodation for seamen.* For, after all the talk about Sailors’ 
Homes, the fact remains, that the Sailors’ Home is his ship, and that 
no reasonable and human effort should be wanting to make his home 
healthy and comfortable; and allow me to say that I consider you can 
render no more real service to our seamen than by a persisting advoca- 
tion of this greatly-needed improvement. 


W. C. P. 


A correspondent sends us the following on this important subject. 
The leading article of our present number also bears upon it most im- 
portantly, as to qualification for command. 

Whilst Parliament is contemplating legislative intervention between 
the shipowner and the seaman, Fraser, in an article on the subject, 
states that :— 


A revision of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 is called for, not 
alone on the seaman’s behalf, and to compress its upwards of 600 
Articles into amore compendious form for the reference of seamen, but 
to remedy some of the grievances of shipowners, who think themselves 
saddled in some cases with a responsibility which should be borne by 
their servants. In any such revision which might be usefully made, it 
seems to us imperatively necessary to add: 

1. A compulsory dietary scale, which shall include a given quantity 


* See p. 36 January number. 
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of potatoes, or an equivalent in yams, pumpkins, &c., with suet and 
dried fruits. 

2. An issue of good lime-juice guaranteed from bond, or an inspec- 
tion of that supplied by the trade. 

3. A regulated amount and description of forecastle accommodation, 
with the number of persons it will accommodate legibly painted on 9 
conspicuous bulkhead, and a small fine, recoverable before a magistrate, 
for any infringement of the law. 

4. That seamen be paid wages by the shipowner whilst suffering 
from scurvy, and until medically declared fit to earn their living 
again. 

5. That a fixed portion of the wages should be paid on account 
before the men are discharged to the shore, and thus save them from 
the credit system, by which crimps, male and female, live. The rest 
of the wages, with the papers, being forwarded through the post-office 
to the seamen’s addresses, without compelling them to remain five days 
penniless and idle in the midst of that sink of iniquity about the Docks. 
Disputed cases of wages stopped for misconduct might be reported 
immediately on arrival by the captain, and decided before discharged, 
without waiting for the final balancing of the accounts. Or, still better, 
that the seaman should receive wages and provisions, &c., up to and 
including the day of payment, as in the Royal Navy. Pecuniary 
interest would soon suggest arrangements by which this could be 
effected within twenty-four hours of arrival; and the seaman might 
then be taken at his own expense in an omnibus or van with his trape, 
to the railway station or his home without the aid of crimps. 

6. A medical inspection of each seaman before entry, to test his 
freedom from acute disease; and an extension of the Contagious 
Diseases Act to the seaport parishes of mercantile towns. 

7. A volunteer pension and benevolent fund, managed by the 
Government shipping-masters, and guaranteed by the Government, 
which would tie seamen to their own country, and promote provident 
habits. | 

8. Married Sailors’ Homes should also be established, in which 
seamen could lodge their wives and families in safety during their 
long absences, paying a remunerating rent for the accommodation ; 
and ship-owners might be required to comply with the request of 
husbands and fathers to pay half their growing wages to their families 
in their absence, provided a month’s pay were in hand to meet con- 
tingencies. 

9. Lastly, a premium to shipowners on each apprentice indentured 
and carried in their ships without fee. 

To this we may ourselves add, that a public prosecution in every 
case of shipwreck would essentially conduce to the reduction of marine 
disasters and the loss of life, which now frequently results from culp- 
able negligence, if not actually wilful rascality. In the Royal Navy 
such a trial always follows the loss of a ship, however obvious may be 
the cause. Some Chambers of Commerce have petitioned for the 
appointment of such a public prosecutor. 
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THe “AMAZON” aND “Osprey” COLLISION. 


Sir,—In the Times of the 4th of February, Commander Colomb 
makes a most unjustifiable remark on the decision of the elder brethren 
of the Trinity House in the case of the Amazon and Osprey. In defiance 
of the evidence of the survivors—in defiance of the decision of a court 
martial—in defiance of the decision of the Admiralty, who marked their 
sense of the culpability of the act by confirming the decision of the 
Court—we are informed in a few flippant words that the representa- 
tives of the naval and mercantile marines of England have given an 
Opinion contrary to the rules of the road and the dictates of common 
sense. Had Commander Colomb clearly and dispassionately reviewed 
the evidence, his opinion might have commanded attention; now, it 
will be condemned by professional and non-professional readers alike. 
I have long thought that the majority of the collisions between sail- 
ing and steam vessels take place from the fact of the former trying to get 
out of the track of the latter, and those between steam vessels from 
not being able to infer the intentions of each other. To obviate this, 
I suggest that all steamers should carry on the starboard side a second 
green light at any reasonable height above the present one. Have an 
easily worked screen fitted to mask or unmask the light at pleasure. 
Now, suppose two steamers are approaching each other in opposite 
directions with their respective green lights about a point on the star- 
board bow. This is a trying position if one is carrying square sail 
with a scant wind, and men often hesitate to port and back the saila, 
still the law is imperative, and at any risk it must be done, or the 
party failing to do so would be unhesitatingly condemned to pay all - 
damages should a collision occur. In cases of this description unmask 
the second green light which should signify I will pass on your star- 
board side. 

On many occasions when meeting sailing vessels have I felt the 
want of some method of informing them that I was perfectly master 
of the situation, for I have frequently seen them alter the helm three 
times in as many minutes, while I have kept steadily on, depending 
en the good steerage of my ship to sheer clear at the proper time, or 
by porting or starboarding a handful of points ran out of their track. 
The latter is most annoying when pushing on to save a tide, or when 
much sail is set; but it is preferable to the risk of collision. 

I am aware that all innovations should be introduced with caution, 
and I only throw this hint to the authorities from the result of my 
experience. A naval captain has recently published rules of the road, 
the perusal of which raises a smile of contempt on the faces of our 
commanders of steam ships. 

MERCATOR. 
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THe Late G. W. Sxyrrine, Esq. 


Sir,—Permit me to trouble you with this line “Jn memoriam” 
of a friend of the “ Queen Adelaide Memorial Naval Fund,” its late 
honorary Secretary, G. W. Skyring, Esq., who so diligently and 
disinterestedly devoted his leisure to the interests of the above-named 
important national charity. 

The Nautical Magazine contains an account of its origin in 1849 ; 
an origin entirely due to the suggestions and energy of Mrs. Skyring, 
the honoured but long widowed mother of the lamented departed, and 
carried out noiselessly, but effectively, by their unwearied and affec- 
tionate co-operation, at Somerset House, for the last sixteen years, 
under the periodical deliberations of two committees, formed re- 
spectively of ladies and gentlemen, either connected with the navy by 
profession, marriage, or deeply interested therein. 

It may not be irrelevant at this saddened epoch to remind your 
readers that the Fund was originated soon after the demise of the 
widow of our Sailor King, to serve the double purpose of perpetuating 
the memory of her attachment to the profession of her royal husband, 
and in some measure to supply the lack of that bounty to the necessi- 
tous relatives of officers deceased in their country’s service, which that 
excellent lady, in her lifetime, so liberally distributed. 

The Queen Adelaide Naval Fund is employed solely in affording 
relief to the daughters of naval officers of ward-room rank, who have 
died leaving such members of their families to struggle with sadly 
insufficient means in the battle of life for a descent provision. It 
assists the education of girls, by paying the fees of accepted candidates 
for admission at the Royal Naval School at Isleworth, and it affords 
the means of purchasing necessary outfits for young ladies prepared to 
take the situations of governesses, or it advances a moderate sum to 
tide over an unusual influx of sickness and suffering. In all such cases 
the Queen Adelaide Navy Fund has shown its power and its will to 
succour in real well-ascertained distress and honourable necessity 
the applicants for its relief; and all those who have experienced its 
timely aid will bear testimony to the unvarying courtesy and sympathy 
of the late amiable and lamented Honorary Secretary. Great, indeed, 
is the loss of him—deep and sincere the regret of all who, like myself, 
know the length and worth of his labours, beginning as they did quite 
in early youth; for at his death, in October last, Mr. Skyring was little 
beyond the age of thirty. ’ 

You will, I am persuaded, allow these few lines a place in your im-. 
portant Magazine, in rewembrance of departed worth, and also in 
recommendation of the benevolent object which the lamented friend of 
the Institution so fully and nobly served. 

Believing me to be, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A MEMBER or THE Lapixzs’ CoMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
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Nautical Notices. 


[Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to him 
| at 31, Poultry.) 


ParTicuLars oF Liauts REOENTLY EsTaBLISHED. 
(Continued from page 102.) 


All bearings are magnetic. 
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Est. recently on Amet Island. 


Est. Ist October, 1866. The old white 
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See note (0.) 


Hst. Ist February, 1867. Present red, 
white and green light discontinued. 
See note (c.) 
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(a). 6.—Directions.-- Bring the light to bear to the southward of S.S.W. 
before the two red lights at the pilot station are in one (the light being visible 
from the Timandra bank), then haul up to round the Timandra bank buoy. 
After passing Sea hill point, steer eo as to go less than a cable East of the light 
vessel ; haul up close round South of her and steer West (Northerly), leaving 
the black buoy and the black beacon off Raglan point to port, passing about a 
cable Southward of the large Mangrove island. 

Passing thus Southward of the vessel, not less than 15 feet will be found in 
the channel at L.W. springs. 
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(b.) 10.—Tne Signals at Genoa.—The Italian Government have given 
notice that from the Ist day of January, 1867, the following time signals 
blogs be exhibited from the new Observatory in the old Fort of St. George at 

enoa :— 

Ist. A red flag will be hoisted on a mast on the eastern corner of the piazza 
of the Observatory, as a preparatory signal, 15 minutes before mean noon. 

2nd. The flag will be replaced by a red ball with a white horizontal band 
round the middle at 30 seconds before mean noon. 

3rd. The ball will drop precisely at mean noon, at the Meridian of the Ob- 
servatory. 

The Observatory is in long. 8° 35’ 21” East of Greenwich, in time 
Oh. 35m. 41°48. 

The Observatory is visible from all parts of the harbour. P 

(c.) 10.—Caution.—A wide berth should be given the extremity of the 
mole, in consequence of the uncertainty of the set of the tides. 

It is dangerous for veseela to attempt to come alongside the mole, or to 
anchor under its shelter, in dark nights. 

(d.) 11.—A seven-feet red buoy has been placed on the West end of the 
Taing of Barn, a shoal that runs West from Tankerness point, in Deer sound, 
Stronea firth, Orkney. 
oe buoy is moored in 23 fathoms, low water springs, with the following 

rings :— 

Tankerness manee in line with the North end of Storehouse N.W.b.W. ; 

Fea hill farmhouse N.3W.; and. 

Tankernese point E.b.N. 

Bearings magnetic. Variation 24° 40’ West in 1867. 

(e.) 12.—Castle Yard Light, Tynemouth, erroneously described in Admi- 
ralty List. Chart is correct as stated No. 12 in table. 

(f.) 12.—In p. 104, February number, for line 16 to end, read ‘“ vessels 
should open out the red light of the Lowestoftness by keeping to the south- 
ward, and when the North pier light opens, run for it until the Low red light 
changes to white.” 





Formosa Sours anp West Coasts; AND JAPAN SoutH Coasts.— 
China Pilot, Notice 1. 


The following remarks on the coasts of Formosa, are by Mr. George 
Stanley, Master, R.N., in charge of the Dove, tender to H.M. survey- 
ing vessel Swallow, Master Commanding E. Wilds. 

All bearings are Magnetic. Variation 0° 30’ W. in 1866. 


Formosa Coast between South Cape and Takai-kon. 


The South Cape or Nan-sha in lat. 21° 54’ N., long. 120° 50’ E., 
gradually slopes down from a peculiarly rugged hill, distant 4 miles, 
and 1,035 feet high. Excepting a few bare, burnt patches, the whole 
of the cape is thickly wooded, and fringed by coral. . 

South-west Point bearing W.b.N, 7 miles from South Cape, is the 
termination of the Gooswa promontory, an almost level ridge 500 to 
600 feet high, extending 7 miles ina N.b.W. direction. 

Kwa-leang Bay, formed between the South Cape and S.W. point, 
recedes about two miles on the western side to a white sandy beach, 
conspicuous from the dark land over it. Eastward, and towards the 
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South Cape are alternate sandy bays and prominent points. Three 
bold, conspicuous black rocks, about 10 feet above high water, stand 
almost equi-distant from each other, half a mile off shore, and are easily 
seen. On the West side between the points of the bay there are 66 
fathoms, 14 miles from the shore; but on the eastern side at the same 
distance, there are only 28 fathoms. 

Anchorage.—In the N.E. monsoon there is good anchorage any- 
where on the N. and N.E sides of the bay, in 10 or 12 fathoms, about 
half a mile off shore. The Dove anchored at half a mile northward of 
the South cape, and also half a mile off the middle sandy bay. In 
anchoring near the South Cape, remember the ebb tide sets 4 knots 
per hour to seaward, and tide-rips off the point are very heavy. 

Caution.—The natives of Kwa-leang bay are hostile to strangers. 
The Dove's boat was attacked, a man wounded, and the surveying 
party narrowly escaped being cut off: yet it is reported that Eu- 
ropeans have been kindly treated when in distress, 

Gooswa Promontory extends N.b.W. 7 miles from S.W. point. 
The elevation slightly varies, the southern summit being 538 feet high, 
and the northern 627. The most conspicuous feature is a sand beach 
in Chim-kong-o bay, a mile north of S.W. point. When approaching 
the promontory from the northward it appears as an island; the shore 
is bold, at 2 miles off there are 200 fathoms water, and a quarter of a 
mile, 50 and 60 fathoms. 

Lung-keaou Bay is formed between the North extreme of the 
Gooswa peninsula and a sugar-loaf hill (411 feet high), and is 4 miles 
in extent; a sandy point projects into the midst of it, with low water 
rocks 2 cables from it. A small walled town stands at the back of 
the bay, about a quarter of a mile from the beach. 

To the northward of Gooswa promontory the coast is inhabited by 
Chinese, the natives living in the mountains and seldom visiting it. 
The two races are at perpetual war; and whilst surveying the coast 
the travelling parties of Chinese met with were always armed with 
gingalls and swords. 

Anchorage.—There is good anchorage in this bay in 5 to 10 
fathoms during the N.E. monsoon, with the sandy point bearing N.E. 
three quarters of a mile. The holding ground is good, and also mid- 
way between the point and the sugar-loaf, in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

Le-lieng-swa is the northern termination of the higher mountains of 
Formosa, and rises to the height of 2,365 feet, an almost level range 
of 5 miles extent. The bighest part of it when seen from the North 
and West, makes as a pap. 

Che-tong-ka extends half a mile from the high land, bearing 
N.b.W. 13 miles from Gooswa promontory; the coast is bold and 
steep, the hills continuing nearly to the water’s edge. Anchorage any- 
where along the coast in 8 or 9 fathoms, is sheltered from winds from 
North round to §.S.E. Two miles North of Che-tong-ka the bold 
land terminates at the foot of a hill 1,340 feet high, whence the 
eemelaet range trends to the N.N.E. and the low and level shore to 
the N.W. 
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Lambay, 24 miles long in a N.E. direction, is the only island on the 
West coast of Formosa. Its summit is flat, the highest part being 258 
feet, and in lat. 22° 20’ 30” N., long. 120° 22’ 30’ E. It has an 
average breadth of a mile, the shores fringed with coral; the Northern 
shore is rugged with a few small sand beaches, the Southern has a 
sand bay half a mile in extent near the middle. The most conspi- 
cuous point is the North-Eastern, round, and composed of fine white 
sand. Fishermens’ houses are scattered over the island. There is no 
anchorage near this island, for within a quartcr of a mile there are 30 
and 40 fathoms water. 

Tang-kang River entrance is N.N.E. 7 miles from the North point 
of Lambay island; at low water there are only 4 feet on the bar, 
which shoals suddenly frem 20 and 30 fathoms. The entrance can be 
distinguished by the junk» moored on the North bank of the river, as 
also by a clump of trees seen a little distance to the Eastward and 
about 2 miles inland. The town, standing on the South side of the 
river near the entrance, has about 20,000 inhabitants, The principal 
export is rice, which is carried in small junks. Between Tang-kang 
and Lambay is a remarkable depression in the sea-bed, being in some 
places nearly 200 fathoms in depth. Abreast of this river is the only 
place between Ta-kau-kon and Lung-keasou bay where a ship cannot 
find good anchorage in the N.E. monsoon. 

Hong-pe-taou, a rocky point between Ta-kau-kon and Tang-kang 
is the termination of the smooth and slightly-rounded Hong-swa, which 
is 468 feet high. Between the hill and point is a well marked saddle 
hill 259 feet high ; this, seen from the North or South, appears as two 
chimneys. ‘Towards Ta-kau-kon the coast is low and busby, inha- 
bited by fishermen in scattered houses. The large lagoon terminating 
the harbour of Ta-kau-kon reaches to within 2 miles of Hong-swa, 
leaving a narrow slip of coast. 

Ta-hau-kon, the Consular port of Tai-wanfu, the only harbour on 
the West coast of Formosa, admits vessels only of 12 feet dranght, 
the entrance is midway between Saracen’s head and Ape hill, and the 
fair channel only 200 feet wide. The bar is two cables from the 
entrance, with 10 and 11 feet at |. w. spring tides. Immediately inside, 
and facing the entrance, is a sand spit with 7 feet on it at I. w., which 
narrows the harbour to 200 feet, and ships frequently ground on it. 

Directions.— Vessels making for the port will easily distinguish Ape 
hill, with its flat top 1,110 feet high, and large white landslip facing to 
seaward, seen in clear weather upwards of 80 miles. To the south- 
ward is Saracen’s head, appearing as a detached portion, and the small 
gap between the two is the entrance to the harbour. If obliged to run 
for the entrance in bad weather, bring it to bear E.b.S.45S., and run 
boldly in, keeping the Northern shore close aboard. As the rocks are 
neared, starboard the helm and round the Northern head close to, 
shooting into a little sandy bay, where a vessel may touch the ground 
with her forefoot without sustaining any damage, and afterwards haul 
into a berth, mooriny head and stern. Small vessels drawing 8 and 9 
feet can run past the moored shipping, keeping the Northern head on 
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a West bearing, anchoring i in less than 2 fathoms, and veering chain 
just sufficient to swing clear. 

Sugar and rice are the chief exports; barques of 400 tons load to the 
draught of 12 feet, completing the cargo in the roadstead. ‘The har- 
bour is filled with 14 or 15 vessels. There is 8 good Chinese pilot, 
who also supplies catamarans for towing vessels in or out. 


Coast between Kakaou and Wanckan Reef. 


To the Northward of Fort Zealandia the coast has no distinguishing 
feature, the highest bushes and huts being but a few feet above the 
low level land. 

. Kakaou, an inlet in lat. 23° 13’ N., long. 120° 3’ E., is a temporary 
fishing village on the North bank of a small and narrow inlet, in the 
entrance of which there are 8 feet at low water; boats only can enter, 
and when blowing a strong monsoon this is attended with difficulty, as 
the sea breaks the whole way across. 

Paw-tay-chui, a small inlet, bears from Ka-kaou N.N.E } E. distant 
11 miles. The coast between is a low narrow strip of land, only 4 or 
5 feet above high water. The town is a mile from the entrance, and 
its inhabitants piratical, who often bid defiance to the mandarins. The 
entrance is from the N.N.W., and also difficult of access when the 
monsoon has any strength. S.S.W. of the town of Paw-tay-chui is 
the most conspicuous landmark between Wanckan and Kakou; it is a 
mound 1} miles inland, covered with trees and huts; the native name 
is Ang-hay-kang. West of this a spit extends for nearly a mile off 
shore. 

From the entrance of Paw-tay-chui the coast stretches in a N.4W. 
direction 6 miles; the trees inland are thicker and more continuous 
than to the southward, and when seen from that direction the northern 
extreme appears as a bluff. 

Wanchan Reef or Chin-ne-ya is the westernmost part of the island 
of Formosa. The small sandy patch on the South end, on which a 
hut is erected, is only one or two feet above high water, and is in 
lat. 23° 81’ N., long. 120° 2‘ E. To the southward at low water the 
reef dries nearly 2 miles and continues in a N.b.E. direction. S.S.W. 
from the hut, 8 miles, is a patch with only 4 feet on it at low water. 
The Wanckan reef may be considered the great danger in the Formosa 
channel, and the Chinese say that there are many junks and ships lost 
on it during the year, The navigator from North or South has no land 
marks to guide him, and strong tides render a ship's position at all times 
doubtful. Running parallel with the dry part of the reef, and 3 miles 
from it, is a long patch of from 2 to 3 fathoms, that in the S.W. mon- 
soon breaks with great violence. The Swallow and Dove, whilst 
sounding the channel in September, 1864, anchored in 20 fathoms off 
the reef, and saw nothing but one continuous line of breakers as far as 
the eye could reach. 

Ay-aw Bay, formed by the Wanckan reef and the low opposite 
shore, lies North and South for a distance of 4 miles, and in some 
places is 2 miles wide, A narrow channel with 10 feet depth of water 
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ean be traced out, which for junks and small vessels affords anchorage 
and shelter. In the 8.W. monsoon entering it would be attended 
with almost certain destruction, but in the N.E. monsoon good shelter 
can be obtained outside. Sugar is the principal export, shipped in 
junks of about 200 tons burthen. This small place has much dete- 
riorated during the last few years. 

S8.0.E. 7 miles from the hut on Wanckan reef, and W.N.W. 4 miles 

from Paw-tay-chui is a sandy patch with 2 fathoms on it at low water, 
which must break heavily in the S.W. monsoon. The depths on the 
coast are 8 and 9 fathoms at 3 miles West of Kakou, 9 and 10 fathoms 
6 wiles cff Paw-tay-chui; and 5 miles West of Wanckan reef there 
are 40 fathoms fine dark sandy bottom. 
_ Tides.—It is high water at F.C. at Wanckan 10h. 10m. and 
springs rise 5 to 6 feet. The tide turns with high and low water by 
the shore, the flood running 33 knots, and setting to the N.N.E., the 
ebb in an opposite direction, not quite so strong. Between Wanckan 
and Kakaou the tides do not attain a greater velocity than 14 to 2 knots, 
and run parallel to the shore. 


Remarks on Formosa Banks. 


Considering the limiting edges of the Formosa banks to be a depth 
of 20 fathoms, their northern edge will be in lat. 23° 28’ N., long. 
118° 25’ E., and their eastern side in the parallel of 23° N. and long. 
119° 15’ E. The western edge of the banks can scarcely be delineated, 
as it stretches from the Lamock islands without any marked irregu- 
larity in depth. The shoalest part, 5 fathoms, is in lat. 23° 1’ N., 
long. 118° 29’ E. The banks are formed of coarse white sand, with 
patches or mounds with 7 to 10 fathoms water on them; these patches 
are between the parallels of 22° 40’ and 23° 15’ N. and between the 
meridians of 118° 10’ and 119° E. When sailing slowly through the 
water and sounding, it was frequently found to shoal suddenly from 
18 to 8 fathoms, increasing in depth again as rapidly. Heavy over- 
falls generally indicate these sudden variations in depth. Fish abound 
in Jarge quantities; immense shoals were seen in the months of April 
and May. The current during those two months was generally found 
setting to the N.E. one mile an hour, increasing in strength towards 
the Formosa coast. 

General Remarks. 


Vessels trading between Ta-kau-kon and Amoy should endeavour 
to sight Junk island, the most southernmost of the Pescadores; the 
course between is N.W., and S.E., which leads 10 miles to the north- 
ward of the Formosa banks. If making the paseage from Amoy, Ape 
hill will be visible shortly after Junk island ia passed, as it can be 
seen in fine weather upwards of 30 miles. In thick weather, with the 
ship’a position uncertain, the lead can then be relied on. If abreast 
of Ta-kau-kon, or to the southward, 100 fathoms and upwards will be 
obtained ; if off Tai-wanfu or Kok-si-kon, 70 and 80 fathoms. The 
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nature of the bottom can scarcely be depended on, as it varies from 
mud to fine dark sand and shells. 

Vessels leaving Ta-kau-kon for Amoy in the N.E. monsoon wilb 
gain most ground by working up the Formosa coast, as they are then 
enabled to stand through the Rover channel, after which a moderate 
sailing vessel will be able to fetch Amoy. 

Ships making the passsge from Hong Kong to Shanghai during the 
S.W. monsoon should sail through the Pescadores channel, as the 
current is steady in strength, seldom running more than a mile an 
hour, and the channel, compared with that of Formosa, free from 
danger. Vessels from Hong Kong, bound to the northern ports, in 
the latter part of the N.E. monsoon, with the intention of beating up 
east of Formosa, will sometimes meet with a south-easterly breeze off 
the South Cape; should this happen it will be prudent to run up the 
West coast, taking care, after passing Ta-kau-kon, to sight the 
Pescadores, which will insure clearing the Wanckan reef. 





JAPAN SoutH Coasts. 


The following remarks on the South coast of Japan are by Com- 
mander Charles Bullock, R.N., commanding H.M.S. Serpent, October 
1866. 

The bearings are magnetic. Variation 4° W. in 1867. 

Kagosima gulf.i—A sunken rock called Kami, lies in the mid- 
entrance of Kagosima gulf, 3 miles off the northern shore. The 
bearings from it are,—Horner point, N.W.b.W.3W.; Horner peak, 
N.W.2W.; Satanomisaki (C. Chichakoff), S. 7 E. ; Otosaki, S.S.E}E.; 
and the East head of Tsiringsima just opening the North and low 
wooded point of Yama-kawa, ainae E. 

This last serves as a leading mark if Tsiringsima be kept well open. 
The bottom is very uneven off Yama-kawa, a ledge of 3 to 6 fathoms, 
extending a mile, steep at its edge. The lead shows black volcanic 
sand, white sand, and clay, with seldom two casts alike. The well 
known Seven Stones anchorage is the best on the western side of the 
bay below Kagosima. The remainder of the western shore of the 
bay to the southward has been partially examined ; some banks and 
steep ledges were found which render the whole shore generally unsafe 
for anchorage. 

Nelly Rock.—Even soundings of 24 fathoms were found all about 
the position of the Nelly rock, off the S.E. coast of Sikok, as now 
placed on the chart; the bottom being rotten stone. 

Boungo Channel.—Off the South-western part of Sikok, at the 
entrance of this channel, several reefs and a large island are omitted 
from the charts, which cannot be specified in a short notice. Caution 
is therefore requisite. 

Nomi, in lat. 33° 23’ N., long. 133° 19’ E. is a secure and spacious 
harbour with good anchorage in 11 to 7 fathoms, mud. Its entrance 
is to the westward of an island (Tosima), which appears isolated on 
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the chart, by the omission of a chain of islands extending eastward 
from it towards the headland. Reefs extend a mile off this beadland, 
and also the wooded island (Tuft) lying South from it; and a flat iso- 
Jated reef, 4 feet above water, lies S.b.W. 2 miles from Tuft igland, and 
S.S.E.3 E. 23 miles from the west point of Tosima. Inside, shallow 
water extends off some of the points from 1 to 24 cables. 

Susaki is also stated to be a fine harbour, but it was not 
examined. 

Ura-no-utsi lies 9 miles East of Nomi; and is barred across the 
entrance by a sandbank. Some shelter may be obtained in S.W. 
winds, in 4 to 8 fathoms. 

Kotsi Inlet, in lat. 38° 30’ N., long. 133° 35’ E:; has a narrow and 
difficult entrance. Vessels of 15 feet draught may enter at springs. 
The outer anchorage in 7 fathoms sand cannot be recommended. 

Goza Inlet, in lat. 34° 17’ N., long. 136° 46’ E., affords shelter 
from all but West winds, but has very uneven rocky bottom, and ledges 
off all the points. It is therefore recommended not to anchor farther 
up than abreast the first opening on the North, in 5 to 7 fathoms. The 
wooded headland at its entrance is omitted from the chart. 

Rocks off Cape Sima.—Cape Xima or Sima is directly S.E. of 
Goza inlet. From time to time rocks have been reported off it, and 
are proved to be of the most dangerous character. ‘T'wo low and small 
islands (called Osima), with clumps of large trees on them, stand a 
mile or two off the coast between Cape Sima and Goza entrance, from 
which long reefs were seen extending in all directions, and detached 
sunken rocks cropping up in various places. These generally break, 
owieg to the constant swell caused by the strong tides off the cape. 
The outer rock which breaks is S.W.§ W. of Nami-kiri-saki, S.S.E. 
‘4 E. 5 miles from the wooded entrance head of Goza, and S.b.W. 
2 miles from the outer Osima. Numerous tide rips occur outside 
the reefs. 

Matoya Harbour lies 5 miles North of Cape Sima, and is open only 
to the East; half a mile within its entrance is anchorage in 7 fathoms, 
but beyond this the harbour has not been examined. A cluster of 
rocks is in the entrance, North of the South head, on which is a 
Japanese lighthouse. 

Hamana.—The entrance of this large inlet was not discerned in 
passing along the coast, it was therefore concluded to be shallow. An 
entrance to a river was observed eastward of it, with a breaking bar 
extending some distance off shore. ‘The water may be seen about here 
greatly discoloured. 

Lady Inglis Rocks.—Omue-saki is a dark wooded bluff 150 feet 
high, terminating a very sandy shore with high beaches, backed by 
-wooded hills. It may also be recognized by two remarkable white 
patches, only one of which is visible from East or West. Two miles 
E.b.S. of its South point are the Lady Inglis rocks separated by a 
6 fathoms channel, reefs extending 2 cables from the shore. The Lady 
Inglis would be probably awash at high tides, but always visible. 
Except as to position, it answers exactly to the description given in the 
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China Pilot. It can scarcely be considered a danger. On the charts the 
coast one is erroneously drawn so as to include this rock with the point, 
The point may be passed at the distance of a mile in 12 fathoms, and 
shelter from S.W. winds obtained at the same distance to the north- 
ward of it, in 7 fathoms. The bottom is everywhere sand, with shells 
and stones. There is a lighthouse on the South bluff. 

Portsmouth Breakers.—Soundings taken near the reputed position 
of these showed no indication of any shoal, but on approaching Omae- 
saki from the S.E.b.E., the depth, which was 71 fathoms at 12 miles 
distance, and 57 at 9 miles, increased to 129 at 73 miles, again de- 
creasing to 40 at 5 miles; shelly bottom. 

Yedo Bay.—The Yokohama bank, off the bluffs, carries very irre- 
gular soundings of 5 to 18 feet over gravel, opposite the Naval Hos- 
pital ; vessels should therefore not anchor below the canal. 

The bank south of Kawa-saki below Yedo extends half a mile 
eastward of its position as given in the chart; bottom fine black sand 
and stones. | 

Cape Nomo.—The mistaking of this cape near Nagasaki for the 
South point of Kabasima having led to the wreck of the Satsuma 
steamer, notice is given that a large ninepin rock lies 2 cables off the 
extremity of the cape, which is surrounded by small low detached rocks, 
most of which cover. Off Kabasima the rocks are compact and 
shelving, with a single outlying rock awash. There need, therefore, 

be no difficulty as to identity in the thickest weather. 


WeieuT or WIRE Rope. 
Mr. Editor,—I send you a formula for calculating the weight of 
wire rope, that may be useful to your readers. 


Let c=circumference, 
d=length of a fathom in inches, 





Then °- ~ t exweight of a fathom in Ibs. 
Proof. 

Weight per fathom by scales in Ibs. By formula. 
BANC 5 ca S elie enue sews 3 lbs. 3°2 Ibs. 
3 99 Seeeceeeevseveserece 99 1:2 99 

99 eeoseceeveceseencece 13 99 12°8 ” 
44 9 eeeevseeseseve veeeee 17 ov 16-2 ” 
5 99 seeeeseseeneeenneee 21 99 200 99 


N.B.—The slight differences observed here are often reversed by 
other manufacturers, as a little depends on the closeness of the lay. 


MERCATOR. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


tere en ne ee re ee ee ee ee on 
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MANNING THE FLEET. 


[This is so important a subject that we make room for Captain 
Dawson’s plan, and which we preserve for the consideration of those 
of our readers whose opinions we have already recorded in our 
pages. The following appears in the Hants 7elegraph. | 


The problem of expanding the naval force from its peace establish- 
ment to meet the manifold requirements of a maritime war is one which 
has long employed the thoughts of statesmen an sea officers; yet to 
this day the problem remains unsolved, and very scanty means exist 
to meet the emergency. Our total reserves on paper do not ‘exceed 
27,000 seamen, of whom probably only 20,000 may be found really 
available when required, and this would not double the number of sea- 
men now employed. 

In the following attempt to investigate and solve the problem, 
the leading principle kept in view has been rather to follow up than 
to repeal recent regulations,—Ist, by making our Continuous Service 
System the basis of a short pensioners’ force, and the retardation or 
acceleration of the pensioning a means of effecting the expansion or 
reduction of the fluctuating peace establishment; and 2nd, by extend- 
ing the operation of the Royal Naval Reserve to seamen less efficient 
as topmen, and increasing the number of years’ connection with the 
Reserve, which shall entitle them to a retiring pension. 

With a view to illustrate these principles certain round numbers are 
employed, rather to abbreviate language than as absolute and exact 
figures, though the nearest round nuraber has, it is believed, been 
generally used. 

1.— Seamen required in War. 


At the close of our last maritime war in 1814—when no hostile flag 
fit to cope with our fleets had been carried at sea for at least nine 
years—the Royal Navy yet employed upwards of 147,000 men, all 
told. In any future struggle'for national existence against two or 
more maritime nations a far larger naval force must be maintained. If 
it be assumed that 200,000 men, all told, wil! be required to meet the 
emergency, and that of these one-third should be provided for by 
marines and soldiers, and one-third by artificers, stokers, boys, and 
domestics, &c., then the remaining third should be ond fide seamen. 

Though it is a question whether steps should not be taken to retain 
artificers and stokers in reserve, it is only to the provision of the latter 
third, the 66,000 seamen, that this paper addresses itself. 


2.— Seamen employed in Peace. 


Assuming that 20,000 in round numbers represent the establish- 
ment of petty officers and seamen employed in the Royal Navy during 
peace, there will remain at least 46,000 to be provided in case of war. 
But in any reserve which may be formed to furnish this supply large 
allowance must be made for those who are unable or unwilling to fulfil 
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their engagements; and the number to be furnished on paper may be 
taken as 60,000. 
3.—Short Service Pensioners’ Force. 


The most invaluable body of reserves might be formed out of the 
navy itself, by discharging all seamen, not being first-class petty 
officers, at the expiration of their ten years’ service, with a short- 
service pension, conditional on their serving in the mercantile marine 
for at least six months in each of the first ten years, and subject to an 
increase of pension if they so serve for a further term of ten years; 
and in case they should be liable to be called out at any period during 
the twenty years, or until fifty years of age. The first-class petty 
officers would go to fill up the coastguard when required, and might 
be also liable to be pensioned off into the short-pensioner force, if 
necessary for the reduction of the fleet. 

To meet this overflow of ten years’ men into the Mercantile Marine, 
& proportional increase of boys under training should be made; and if 
at any time a temporary increase of the fleet were required, a cessation 
of discharges would effect it. 

Probably 2,000 annual additions to the short-service pensioners 
serving in the Mercantile Navy would thus be made; and, supposing 
one-half of these to secede or die before the expiration of their 20 years 
in the short-pensioner force, their numbers would eventually about 
equal those serving in the Royal Navy: that is to say, we might by 
these means obtain a reserve of 20,000 men-of-wars’-men serving in 
the Mercantile Marine. 


4.—The Royal Naval Reserve. 


To a reserve formed out of the 100,000 British petty-officers and 
able seamen, who, of all ages and various qualifications, serving in 
square-rigged ships, fore-and-afters, or steamers, constitute the British 
portion of our merchant seamen, we must look for at least 30,000 sea- 
men; of these the Royal Naval Reserve now furnishes only 16,000. 
This force is certainly a splendid body of men, but it seems necessary 
to lower the standard of requirements on entry, if the numbers are to 
be doubled; as it is currently reported that seamen, possessing the 
present requirements, do not exist in the Mercantile Marine in the 
desired numbers. Such a relaxation of the requirements on entry, as 
would admit seamen serving in fore-and-aft vessels, would probably 
bring the force up to the 30,000 required. 

It is alleged that the conditions as to the term of service are much 
too limited, and that the cost is excessive; but both these points seem 
capable of amendment, without sweeping away so valuable a reserve. 
It is suggested that the term of connection with the Royal Naval Re- 
serve, entitling to a retiring pension, should be 20 years, of which the 
first ten should be conditional on, at least, six months’ service afloat in 
each year. 

When the pecuniary inducements to enter the Reserve appear to 
produce an excess of candidates for entry, then the cost per man might 
be reduced; but it must be remembered that if we are to enjoy an 
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immunity from conscription, and other forcible but simple methods of 
manning our fleet, we must expect to pay for our freedom in the form 
of highly- paid Volunteer forces. 


6.— The Reserves Called Out. 


Neither the short service pensioners nor the Royal Naval Reserve 
would be called out, except in anticipation of actual war. It would 
be advisable that their pensions should continue to be paid, in addition 
to their wages; and that a similar addition be temporarily made to all 
others serving in the Royal Navy. This would be a proper equiva- 
lent to meet the loss of prize money in war, and would secure the good 
humour and contentment of the fleet. 


7.— Recapttulation. 
Number of seamen employed in peace . 20,000 


Number of short service pensioners about 2, 000 annually, 
for twenty years, or, ee for a waste of one-half, 


about . : . 20,000 
Royal Naval Reserve, ‘under the new conditions of qualifica- 
tion and twenty years’ service for pension i ; . 80,000 


Coastguard, &c., at present ; ; : ‘ : . 9,000 





Total seamen : . 79,000 


Thus we have 79,000 seamen on paper, which might be expected to 
yield fully 66,000 actual men when required. 
Number of boys now entered annually ‘ . . 2,200 
Number of additional boys to be annually entered ‘to meet the 

discharge of ten years’ men into the Short Service Pen- 

sioner Force . : : : : : : : . 2,200 





Boys ‘ : . 4,400 


The increase or decrease of the naval establishment during peace 
would be effected by regulating the overflow of ten years’ men into the 
Mercantile Marine, instead of the Royal Navy being dependent on 
the state of the merchant shipping market for the supply of the least 
valuable members of that service. 


| Wituiam Dawson, Commander, R.N. 
21st February, 1867. 


Tae LaTE Siz Wittiam Snow Harazis, F.R.S. 


The important services rendered by the late Sir William Snow 
Harris to the Royal Navy (as well, indeed, to all other ships), whoxe 
plan for protecting them from the effects of lightning first appeared in 
this Journal, claim for bis name that notice on our part which a long 
acquaintance with him would justify on other grounds. We, there- 
fore, repeat the following memoir of him from the Western Morning 
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News, with those slight additions which our own knowledge enables 
us to make :— 

Sir William Snow Harris, whose death last evening at his residence 
in Lockyer-street has deprived the upper circle of Plymouth society of 
one of its brightest ornaments, was not only a man of scientific attain- 
ments and practical industry, but also a man of genius; t.e, of a 
versatile and originative aptitude that would have insured him a 
position in any profession, and success in almost any pursuit. Even 
towards art; he had some tendency, as shewn in his early use of 
the pencil; and there is sufficient evidence to the fluency of his pen in 
the lighter varieties of his prose and verse. For music he had an 
enthusiasm. ‘To ordinary hearers he was a clever performer on the 
pianoforte and harp, and was of considerable service in assisting in the 
musical instruction of his children. In short, there was that general 
cleverness in Sir William Harris which would have enabled him 
rapidly to acquire all the leading accomplishments held in popular 
estimation. His conversational ability rendered him alike welcome 
among serious arguers or playful humourists; and he still retained in 
middle age a buoyancy of spirit and love for mirth which was simply 
additional proof that he was strong to do, and earnest in the doing, 
when other than wirth or play was required of him. His gravity was 
the very opposite of ‘‘oracular solemnity ;” but nothing offended him 
more than ill-timed frivolity, unless it might be the inflated pretension 
which could not condescend to fun and frolic. 

Sir William began his manhood’s career as a militia surgeon, and 
subsequently practised the surgical and medical profession at Plymouth ; 
but his curative skill was rather sought by trusting patients than 
exercised by him with any anxious desire for fame and emolument. 
The pursuit of electrical science soon became the great object of his 
mind. His papers on ‘“* The Elementary Laws of Electricity” attracted 
the attention of the Royal Society, which elected him a member in 
1831.* In 1835 the Coply medal was awarded him; and in 1839 his 
“Inquiries concerning the Elementary Laws of Electricity,” third 
series, was printed in the Philosophical Transactions, and obtained 
the prize as the “‘ Bakerian Lecture.” 

In 1841, Sir William was awarded a pension of £300 a-year from 
the Civil List for his scientific acquirements, and in 1847 received the 
honour of knighthood. The Emperor of Russia in 1845 presented 
him with a vase in acknowledgment of his scientific services. He sub- 
sequently made valuable improvements in the construction of the 
compass, and was the sole inventor and patentee of the lightning con- 
ductors for iron ships. On the occasion of the Parliamentary grant of 
£5,000 to carry out that invention he was warmly complimented by 
Sir James Graham. His name will ever be popularly associated with 
the lightning conductor. 


* His early papers on protecting ships from lightning commenced in the 
March number of this work for 1834, and the subject persistently reiterated 
against high official opinion until his method was adopted, and which is amply 
described iv our pages.—Ep. V.M 
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To lead from the way of doing harm, so fearful an enemy as the 
thunder cloud’s discharge is indeed a triumph; and it must be under- 
stood that Sir William Harris accomplished this under circumstances 
of difficulty not met before he encountered them. Nor was the labour 
he had, in overcoming the fears of prejudice and ignorance, less than 
that of bringing before recipient intelligence the proofs of his justifi- 
cation ; for there is, or was, an orthodoxy in science, almost as impedi- 
mental as that in religion to the progress of truth. 

Sir William Harris resigned a profession by which he might have 
enriched himself had lucre been his leading object. Even ambition 
seemed to have no place in his heart ; his passion was only to serve 
himself in the noblest way of self-service, viz,, that of serving the 
cause and promoting the beneficial results of positive science; and it 
may reasonably be supposed that the maladies and functional depriva- 
tions that latterly afflicted him were at least aggravated by the 
mental efforts and anxieties which had been too tardily relieved. Sir 
William Harris was wholly careless of mere titular distinction, and 
would have been content with the substantial reward of substantial 
services to his country and its Government. Mr. Harris, as he then 
was, once called on the writer saying, “ Have you not a collection of 
autographs, including that of Lord John Russell?” It was so. He 
looked at the latter, and then said, “‘ No; it’s no hoax: the writing in 
my note is identical with that in yours.” He referred to Lord John’s 
communication of the Queen’s desire to knight him. Even then, he 
consulted his friends as to whether he should accept the honour. He 
at first suspected that the letter was a forgery. 

Sir William was once a soldier (if a militia surgeon may be so 
called); but his appearance, as we knew him, was more that of a 
sailor, A naval man once observing a sailing-boat tacking about in 
the Sound exclaimed, “‘ Egad, the fellow in that boat well knows what 
he’s about.” The fellow” was William Snow Harris, F.R.S. He 
is still remembered by many in his sailor-like jacket, ample trowsers, 
and shoes,—the very ideal of that sort of man who, of all in the town, 
might leave his dignity to take care of itself, under whatever fashion 
it might appear. Many were his phases; but in one phase we believe 
he was never seen; he was never beheld on horseback; and it is 
doubtful if he ever ‘darced—even a hornpipe. We may record the 
description of him given by the late Captain N. Lockyer, who said, 
“ Harris is like a barrel organ; you may set him to any tune.” 

The memory of Sir William as a man of an extreme tenderness will 
long be cherished by those on whom, when he had ceased from ordi- 
nary medical practice, he still attended; he was friend, doctor, and 
nurse, as no one but he could have been. His latter sufferings and 
deprivations must have been severe indeed to one with a mind unim- 
prired; but they were borne as though the culture of physical science 
had involved that of moral philosophy, and as if the growth of pious 
resignation had accompanied the decay of temporal vitality. The de- 
parture of Sir William Harris from this life is that of one who has 
exercised the talents committed to him, and who otherwise lived as a 
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gentle and Christian-minded man. Sir William Harris was a native 
of Plymouth, having been born in that town in 1791; he married in 
1824 the eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Thorne, of Pilton, North 
Devon; Lady Harris still lives to mourn her painful bereavement, 
having with tender care watched the break up of her husband’s health, 
which resulted in his death. 


Tar “Mary Jane’s” ForecastL—E.—A Seaman’s Experiences. 


The subject of this extract bears so well on the remarks we have 
made on the Forecastles of Merchant Ships, that we quote it from the 
Argosy. 

The Mary Jane’s fo’castle was as good a one as I ever served in, 
except in those new clipper-ships that have Yankee deck-houses amid- 
ships, which are something like Christian places to live in. It wasn’t 
one of those bathing machines, called topgallant fo’castles, which are 
in the bows of the ship upon the upper deck, with two large hawse 
holes for the cables and salt water to run through, giving you all the 
benefits of a shower-bath without getting out of bed. 

The Mary Jane’s fo’castle was a triangular little space below deck 
in the eyes of the ship, without any bulls-eyes or ventilators, which 
got all its air from the hold, required a cat’s eyes to pierce the dark- 
ness, and could not be scrubbed out, leat it should never dry again. 
There were eighteen men and boys to use it, though there wasn’t clear 
deck-room for them all to stand in it; yet there were no tables, stools, 
or other furniture in the way, except the sleeping-bunks in tiers and 
our clothes boxes. When all came down into it at the same time, 
sone crouched into the bunks, others sat on the boxes, and the rest 
squatted on the ground with tarpaulin coats under them; for it was 
as damp and as dark as the grave. When the booby-hatch was drawn 
over in a breeze or rain, the smell might have been figuratively cut 
with a knife; and between the steam from our wet beds, wet. clothes, 
and wet deck, and the drippings through the ceiling as the caulking 
worked out, it was a wonder we didn’t all get rheumatism; but they 
say that salt water doesn’t hurt, and we are pretty well used to that 
sort of thing. I often wished myself a piece of the dry-goods we 
carried, as the caulking wouldn’t have been allowed to work out, and 
I should have had a dry place to rest in during my watch below. 
When I made a voyage in a transport, I envied the horses their dry 
quarters; for when some water did work through, the officer kicked 
up such a row, that tarpaulins were spread under the deck until the 
carpenter had mended the caulking. Of course convicts have the 
best and driest of quarters on shipboard; but that they have every- 
where. 

The salt-water cure is bad enough, but the fo’castle smells kill me 
outright. The Mary Jane’s fo’castle bulkhead wasn’t air-tight; nei- 
ther, for that matter, is any other ship’s I know of. We could see 
through into the hold, and the only way of escape for the foul air from 
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the cargo to the upper deck was through the fo’castle. Our cargo 
smell wouldn’t have been bad in the open air; but when confined in a 
close little den, with human bodies and cooked food and dirty clothes 
that are seldom washed, a general West Indian cargo doesn’t give out 
a wholesome atmosphere. Molasses and brown sugar give out an 
offensive smell like sewerage, which turns white paint lead colour in 
a night, and gilt buttons quite black. Ships that carry soldiers are 
forbidden to carry this cargo, so you may imagine what it was in our 
little airless fo’castle; why, our very skins were blackened, and it was 
useless to wash ourselves. Our bilges, too, stank awfully, and when 
we were all closed up in a breeze and the bilge-water rolled about, it 
was like living in allotment cabbage-gardens surrounded with little 
piggeries. The worst smell, though, came from the drinking-water, 
which was stowed in wooden casks instead of iron tanks, and placed 
right against the open seams of our fo’castle bulkhead. After we had 
been five or six weeks at sea, the water smelt quite putrid. 

We smoked our pipes as we lay in our bunks to keep away the 
smells, but they got the better of us when we fell asleep, and then we 
awoke with a dreadful oppression on the chest, a dryness in the breath, 
and a restlessness all over. That sort of atmosphere cannot be healthy 
for long, and that’s the reason I think it was that little squeezed-up 
black hole which made us so lazy and cross, and so discontented and 
ill-humoured. The only things which kept us lively were the centi- 
pedes, and other insects, which came out from the cargo. They’re 
not very pleasant messmates, but they’re better than the snakes and 
scorpions which come out of some cargoes. Indeed, our cargo was far 
better than many others we might have had,—such as guano, which 
must be a terrible thing to live with for four or five months. But if 
the bulkheads abaft for the officers and the passengers are perfectly 
air-tight, I don’t see why ours shouldn’t be made tight too. 


PortTsMOUTH Bar. 


Paignton, February 4th, 1867. 

Sir,—I must ask you to insert a few lines in your next number, in 
order to correct an inaccuracy which by some accident has crept into 
the chart which accompanies my letter on the subject of the recently 
discovered ‘“ Knolls” in the Portsmouth Harbour Channel. 

By the Lithograph Plan it would appear that the depths over the 
shoals at low water were respectively 18 and 19 feet; whereas by my 
Tracing it will be seen that, in accordance with the Admiralty Notice, 
I stated that there was 18 feet water over the North knoll and 22 feet 
over the South one, with a chequered black and white buoy on the 
western edge of the southern shoal laid down in 19 feet water. 

In the note appended to my letter, I have been misunderstood to 
say that the buoy had better be on one side or other of it (I suppose 
the Channel); instead of which, in my opinion, the buoy need not have 
been laid down at all, being much in the way of steamers by night, 
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and sailing vessels working in and out either by day or night. It 
appears to me a transit mark at Southsea Castle would have answered 
every purpose. 

The above explanations may appear unnecessary to the general 
reader; but on a subject of so much importance, I am unwilling that 
any inaccuracy could justly be attributed to anything said or written 
by Your obedient servant, 

W. L. SuHexineuaM, Rear- Admiral. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Tse Great EAstTeErRn. 


The Great Eastern, which had been for several weeks beached ona 
gridiron above New Ferry, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, was 
safely removed to her moorings in the Sloyne. While on the gridiron 
the big ship underwent a complete overhaul so far as the external part 
of the hull is concerned. Her bottom has been thoroughly cleaned, 
and her plate lines were as clear and as distinct as the day she left the 
stocks at Millwall. ‘The deck-houses, fore and aft, are almost com- 
pleted, and the internal decorations are so far accomplished as to leave 
little doubt but that the vessel will leave the Mersey for New York on 
the appointed date, the 20th of March. 

We believe the above paragraph to be the only one worthy of confi- 
dence regarding the state of the Great Eastern. Since reading it, we 
have received the following :— 

“Tt is said that the M‘Innes’ sulphate of copper composition was sho- 
velled off with the shelly mass adhering to it from 4 to 9 inches thick, 
leaving the under coatings of red lead generally intact. There were, I 
learn, tight coats of red lead over the iron bottom before M‘Innes’ was put 
on, and under the red lead the plates and rivets were perfect, but where 
the red lead had been chafed off, there corrosion had set in and rivets 
had to be removed. The quantity of mussels, &c., removed has been 
variously estimated at from 100 to 150 tons weight !—‘ very clean,’ 
certainly ! However, I hear that, it having been arranged with the 
party who undertook the contract to scrape and repaint to nse M‘Innes’ 
again before the bottom was seen, it is again being put on, but over 
several coats of bright varnish and iron ore mixed very thick, so as to 
form a barrier between the copper composition and the plates and rivets. 

‘“‘T was at Portsmouth Dockyard last week, and witnessed the exa- 
mination, after two years, of an experimental plate done with a pre- 
paration of mercury direct on the iron ; the iron was completely de- 
stroyed, besides being covered with a dense coat of all manner of 
parasitical crustaces and alge several inches thick; so that I hope 
shortly the attention of the Admiralty will be drawn to the folly of 
using preparations of copper and mercury, which sooner or later will 
tell a tale on our tron fleet !” 
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Our Mercuant SeamMen.— Certificates for Long and Short Voyages. 


While there are thousands of well-educated officers in the British 
Merchant Service who are an honour to the profession, yet the fact 
cannot be denied that a large number of our masters and mates are 
little better than able seamen as regards intelligence and education. 
As was shown in the March number of this magazine, the qualifications 
demanded of candidates for certificates of competency for the inferior 
grades are so very low, that any seaman possessing the merest rudi- 
ments of nautical knowledge may pass the examinations. In con- 
sequence of this state of things the supply of officers far exceeds the 
demand, and we have a Jarge number of passed masters and mates in 
want of employment, who offer their services at low rates and prevent 
abler men from obtaining situations, which their superior attainments 
enable them to fill with credit. Were the inferior grades of officers 
restricted to the smaller class of vessels trading in the Atlantic and 
the narrow seas, and were the larger class of vessels trading to the 
East of the Cape of Good Hope and to the West of the Horn, com- 
manded and officered exclusively by men holding first mates’ and extra 
masters’ certificates, the service would improve in every respect, for 
good officers almost invariably make good crews. There are many 
experienced shipmasters who hold only certificates of service: these 
remarks are not intended to apply to them, but to the younger members 
of the profession. 

According to the present state of the law, an only mate may be ap- 
pointed to a ship of the largest size trading to India or China, and, as 
the name of the grade indicates, a second mate cannot be carricd in | 
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the same ship; so that the shipowner gets an inferior officer, who is 
not qualified to succeed the master in the event of illness or death, and 
the second mate is compelled to serve nominally as boatswain, although 
actually performing second mate’s duties. This is not doing justice 
to the second mate, inasmuch as his name must be on the ship’s articles 
for twelve months as second mate before he can go up to pass as first 
mate, and his service as boatswain counts for nothing. 

The great increase of iron and composite ships, and the difficulties 
arising from the attraction of iron on the compasses, render it impe- 
rative that commanders of these ships should have a special knowledge 
of magnetism. As long ago as the year 1855 Dr. Scoresby urged 
the necessity of this, and iron ships have increased largely since 
that time. 

Besides his nautical education, 8 shipmaster making long voyages 
ought to have some knowledge of the best means of preserving the 
health of his crew. It rarely happens that cases of scurvy occur on 
board of well-found ships commanded by intelligent men, but generally 
on board of ships where cleanliness and ventilation-are neglected and 
bad provisions are served out. There is, however, one cause of scurvy 
and ill health on board ship, to which Mr. Leach and others who have 
written on the subject have not attached due weight,—that is, a loath- 
some disease contracted by the men while in port. A considerable 
proportion of the scurvy cases which are sent to the hospitals are 
induced by this disease. At the beginning of almost every voyage 
there are a number of the men unfit for duty through their own folly 
and thoughtlessness while in port. A great deal has been done lateiy 
to improve our seamen, while our officers have been somewhat 
neglected. A writer in this magazine observes that “a seaman’s 
home is his ship.” Home influences are always most powerful either 
for good or evil, and any attempts to improve the seaman without 
improving the officer can hardly succeed. 

An OLD SalILor. 


SHOOTING STARS AND TBE WEATHER. 


A connection between the phenomena of Shooting Stars and the 
Weather has been sought for by meteorologists, but with small success. 
The remarkable phenomena of the month of November would go far 
towards setting such an opinion aside, when it is considered that it is 
only on two or three successive anniversaries of that period that they 
are seen in extraordinary numbers. And on these occasions they are 
of course beyond our atmosphere; although in the Earth’s path, they 
probably become ignited by it as our planet pursues her course. 

We here preserve the last of these observations made at Honolulu 
(Sandwich Islands) as they are recorded in the weekly periodical of 
_ that place. It will be seen that they were quite as numerous there as 
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at other places where they have been observed. The meteor spoken 
of by Mr. Monroe seems to be the largest of its kind we have yet any 
account of. 

In conjuoction with this notice we have pressed into our pages from 
the Atheneum some very interesting observations on the subject of 
meteors, which would appear to be connected more nearly with our 
earth than the foregoing. And after considering the conclusions at 
which the authors have arrived, we have appended to them a few 
observations which they have suggested. 

We now give the Sandwich Island observations. 


Considerable interest was excited by the unusual display of meteors 
on the night of the 13th of November. The teachers and pupils of 
Punahou College made special arrangements for the occasion, and the 
result was very satisfactory. Mr. Robert Andrews furnishes the 
following list :— 


Hours. Number of Meteors. Weather. 
10toll . . . 22 . . . Sky clear. : 
Iltol12 . . . 44 . . . Cloudy in N.E. 


tol . . . 47 . . . Sky partly cloudy. 
Ito 2 . . . 68 . . . Clear. 
2t0o 3 .. .141 . =. . Clear. 


In all 3)7 meteors were recorded, most of them very small and 
ordinary, but a few were really beautiful. Two resembled rockets 
very closely, one exploding in the South over the sea, and the other 
one West from the college, apparently directly over the harbour. Quite 
a number left trails like comets. At one time, for a few moments, the 
sky was literally filled with shooting stars, which made it nearly as 
light as day. After 3h. a.m. no record was kept, though occasional 
meteors were seen till daylight. The greatest number were observed 
from the Eastern point of the compass to the South-west, and very few 
to the North. 

While on the subject of meteors, we may here append a notice of 
one which fell in September last, near Austin, in Arizona. It occurred 
about 9h. p.m., and the whole country was lighted up by it for miles 
around :— 

On the instant the light became brilliant and intense, and an immense 
body, glowing with incandescent heat, moved rapidly through the atmo- 
sphere in a southerly direction. Monroe describes it as the grandest 
spectacle he ever witnessed. As the meteor disappeared, the light 
gradually paled, and soon faded altogether, leaving only the starlight. 
In from ten to twenty seconds after the disappearance of the body, the 
now thoroughly awakened party heard a quick succession of thunder- 
ing sounds from the southward, resembling vast masses of hurling rocks, 
which reverberated through the mountains for several seconds. It was 
undoubtedly an enormous meteor, which had fallen and crushed the 
summit of a mountain not very far distant from the camp of the party. 
Mr. Monroe represents the vast body as without any particular shape, 
and as “large as a church.” Even now, in his cooler moments, he 
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insists that it was as “ Jarze as a small house.” Meteors are composed 
generally of masses of stone and native iron; and Dana says, the most 
remarkable masses of meteoric iron occur in South America, where 
there is one whose weight is estimated at 30,000 Ibs. 


February 18th, 1867. 

In the Atheneum of February 16th, page 219, I find the following 
remarks :—‘* While meteors and shooting stars were supposed to be 
produced by exhalations of sulphur and so forth, it was impossible to 
disconnect them from atmospheric perturbations. Hence, till a very 
short time ago, during their apparition, barometers and thermometers 
were read with as much assiduity as they were by that French prefect 
whose town was visited by a celestial messenger in the shape of a leg 
of mutton (which it was afterwards known had fallen from Nadar’s 
balloon). Ifa hurricane will occur on the 10th of August or the 14th 
of November, we may always prognosticate a running accompaniment 
of shooting stars; but to reverse this would be as absurd as it is con- 
trary to the facts.” 

This reasoning is perfectly correct, but it leads to an inference which 
may be erroneous, if there be any truth in the theory apparently esta- 
blished by M. Coulvier Gravier on the subject; and therefore it may 
be expedient to lay before the readers of the Atheneum a short account 
of this observer’s method of interpreting the appearances and motions 
of the celestial visitants. The subject is very old; more than two 
thousand years ago the poet Aratus struck out the theory, for, speak- 
ing of shooting stars, he says— 


And io the murky night, when stars rush down 
Frequent, and leave their flaming tracks behind, 
Know, by their course, whence coming wind shall blow. 


M. Coulvier Gravier, who has devoted his whole life to the study of 
falling stars, has come to the conclusion that they are infallible pro- 
gnostics of the weather—if we only interpret them according to the 
maxims which he has established by patient observation. I should 
state that the French Government has furnished this eminent meteor- 
ologist with an observatory in the Luxembourg Palace, for the in- 
vestigation of this his peculiar “‘specialité.” Falling stars (political and 
dynastic) have been proverbial in France, especially in modern times ; 
and so, perhaps, we should not wonder at the Governmental interest 
taken in the analogous investigation. Alluding to the popular super- 
stition as to falling stars being an omen of the death of some great 
personage, the poet Béranger said beautifully— 


Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait ! 


Coulvier Gravier has classed falling stars in nine magnitudes, all of 
them visible to the naked eye. Their apparent size, which is very 
variable, often depends on the state of the atmospheric strata inter- 
posed between them and the earth. Their trains, also, are variously 
composed, according to the direction of the heavens where they appear. 
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The variable duration of the apparition of the meteors presents inter- 
esting circumstances, and such as may facilitate the discovery of the 
laws which rule them. Their trajectories, or paths along the sky, are 
sometimes rectilinear, sometimes curvilinear, and serpentine. They 
have various aspects: they are sometimes watery, sometimes nebulous 
or cloudy, sometimes globate—all which appearances have a very cha- 
racteristic meteorological significance. ‘ The upshot of all this,” says 
M. Coulvier Gravier, “is, that we have in the skies, marked in traces 
of fire, the proper indices or signs whereby to know beforehand all 
meteorological effects.” 

]. There are meteors which do not run through many degrees of 
the firmament, or even do not move at all. These are M. Gravier’s 
‘‘ wet meteors ;” they are signs of rain, more or less copious. It is the 
humidity of the air that opposes their combustion; and a great number 
of them is always a sure sign of rain. This is reasonable enough: a 
great degree of humidity in the air is the precursor of rain. 

2. Shooting stars are generally white; when they are coloured or 
globular they indicate winds more or less violent: the colours result 
from the nature of the atmospheric stratum in which they circulate. 

3. M. Gravier deduces important conclusions from the direction of 
the flight of meteors. In cold years, the general resultant of their 
flight, although in the morning as near as possible to West, is acted 
upon, during the night, by a force situated in the North, which some- 
times makes it approach very near that region; then it descends again, 
mounts, and again descends. When this is the case, and especially 
when the disturbing force progresses nearly always in the same di- 
rection, the years in which this coincidence occurs must be generally 
cold. In years in which the resultant of the motion of the meteors 
chiefly affects the region E.S.E. and S., the weather must be very hot, 
and it will always be so if the disturbing force more frequently oscil- 
lates from S. to E.N.E. in passing through E.S.E. If the oscillation 
be from W. to S.S.E., passing through S.W., the period will be very 
stormy and rainy. 

4. The velocity of the meteors furnishes valuable signs. If they 
are very slow, this shows there is a great calm in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, and this calm will be extended to the surface of the 
earth. If, then, at the moment of observation the lower regions of 
the air be calm, the calm will continue; if not, then calm will soon 
ensue. The contrary takes place when the meteors have an excessive 
velocity. The upper regions being very much agitated, the lower 
regions must soon become so; and therefore, if at the moment of ob- 
servation the air be calm, we may be sure that there will be soon an 
end of it. | 

5. In all this it is evident that the meteors are patients, not agents, 
in atmospheric phenomena. Perturbation is the most important phe- 
nomenon in meteorology, and it seems to be so in the career of the 
shooting stars. Otherwise, according to our author, the mere deter- 
mination of the resultant of meteors would suffice to indicate with 
certainty all the fluctuations of the atmosphere. But this is not the 
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case, as for instance—The force, or rather the air-currents, which set 
in motion these meteors, may be from the South. If there were no 
obstacle, the meteors would always take this direction of the atmo- 
spheric layers. But during an observation we may witness the follow- 
ing results: a meteor starts from the South, and, after running a few 
degrees, suddenly returns, and proceeds just as though it came from 
the North; another comes from S.E., and, after running some degrees, 
ends as though it came from N.E. 

This state of things shows the resistance of a greater force in the 
North tending towards the South; and, on the third or fourth day 
after, the clouds and the wind will correspond with the northern 
direction, as indicated by the return of the meteors. Take another 
example. Suppose for some time the resultant of the meteoric direc- 
tions be N.E., with fine weather and very high barometer. Suddenly 
a meteor starts from N.N.E. This meteor, instead of describing a 
regular trajectory, vacillates and serpentines in its course. A second 
meteor, coming from N., ends as though coming from S.W. A third, 
coming from E., ends as though coming from S.W. If the reader will 
draw a rough sketch of the paths described on a sheet of paper, divided 
into the quadrants by lines headed N., S., E., W., he will probably 
recognize what he may have observed in the skies with regard to the 
flights of meteors. | 

Now, in this case, the meteor which has serpentined in its course, 
and the others ending in S.W., show that the disturbing force is, at 
the moment, between S. and S.W. The barometer, thirty-six hours 
after the apparition of these signs, will begin to fall very slowly, and 
when, on the third or fourth day, the barometer shall have reached its 
maximum fall of about three-tenths, there will be rain. The clouds 
and the wind will then be in that part of the heavens indicated before- 
hand by the disturbing force—that is, between S. and S.W. 

These examples may suffice to give some idea of the connection be- 
tween shooting stars and the weather. Their path is obstructed by a 
current which is stronger than the force which impels them, and the 
former will, sooner or later, be felt on the earth beneath. Every one 
must have frequently seen such gyrations; and if Gravier’s explanation 
be not the right one, it is difficult to imagine a better. It must be 
caused by the resistance and reaction of a stratum of atmosphere having 
a greater density or a greater velocity, or both together. 

One of M. Gravier’s most important conclusions is that by which it 
seems that we may know beforehand the general aspect of the entire 
year’s weather. His axiom is as follows: “The resultant of the 
meteoric phenomena of the first four months of the year is the same as 
that of the entire year.” Thus, if the resultant obtained by means of 
observations from January to May approach the North, then the year 
will be dry and cold; if it approach the South and South-west, then 
the year will be wet, in accordance with the above explanation. 

Whenever the resultants of the meteoric flights are not altered by 
perturbations, they will be followed by results corresponding with their 
‘directions. The cause of all meteoric effects is in the higher regions 
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of the atmosphere. Consequently, it is only by an attentive and per- 
severing examination of those regions, by the study of such phenomena, 
that we shall be able to enlarge and improve the discoveries already 
made in meteorology. 

I may remark, that M. Gravier is supported by another observer in 
the important meteorological supposition that changes of weather 
originate, in general, in the higher regions of the atmosphere, and 
thence descend to the surface of the earth. M.A. Poey, of Havannah, 
in a recent paper “On the Azimuthal Rotation of Clouds,” maintains 
that the winds ordinarily begin to blow at the altitude of the clouds 
before they agitate the surface. 

With respect to the great meteoric display of November 14th, 1833, 
it is on record that very bad weather followed ; and certainly the wind 
and weather following the meteoric shower of last November was quite 
in accordance with M. Gravier’s theory. Two days after, on the 16th, 
a furious gale from the northward and eastward swept the eastern 
coasts, followed by reactionary gales from the southward and westward 
on the southern coasts, with copious rainfall and disastrous floods in 
various parts of the country. 

The observation of shooting stars would be a valuable aid in pro- 
gnosticating the weather. Scarcely a night passes without such phe- 
nomena taking place; unfortunately clear nights are too rare in our 
climate to admit of the regular observation of these “signs in the 
firmament.” 

I may take this opportunity for answering two questions asked in 
the article to which I refer. First, as to the reason why “ flat-bot- 
tomed clouds” show fine weather. The clouds alluded to are the 
cumulus variety, and the shape mentioned is the result of the strong 
horizontal current of air which is brushing beneath them (thus flatten- 
ing their bottoms), whilst wafting them from the places where they 
were formed to others where they are to be dissolved or be deposited 
in rain. Of course as long as they have that appearance they are 
going away, and therefore the weather will remain fine. 

With respect to “a mackerel sky,” I may state that it is no¢ a sion 
of fair weather, but the reverse :— 


Mackerels’ scales and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 


The foul weather consequent results from the accumulation in denser 
masses of the clouds which make it, namely, the cirrus, or tcy cloud, 
forming the cirro-stratus, which is Howard’s name for the mackerels’ 
scales. Condensation of vapour must be the result of the lowering of 
temperature; hence the storm of wind and rain that follows, with 
electric manifestations connected with the same perturbation of tem- 
perature caused by the prevalence of the icy cloud. 

Mr. Harrison’s discovery (alluded to in the article) of the higher 
temperature always prevailing in the first half of every lunation, seems 
to be attributable to the prevalence of the warmer winds during that 
period. Mr. C. Fullbrook has sent me the result of an examination 
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of the winds through one revolution of the point of apogee, which 
occupies 8 years and 10 months, comprising 118 courses, and it appears 
that the maximum of S.W. wind on the eighth day after new moon is 
9 per cent.; of W. wind at the full, 6 per cent.; of N.W. wind, fourth 
day after full, 6 per cent.; of N. wind, four days before, and three 
days after new moon, 4% per cent.; of N.E. wind, ninth day after full, 
64 per cent.; of E. wind, same time, 44 per cent. But, indeed, 
Horsburgh (Sailing Directory) gives the old sailor’: experience,— 
namely, that “changes of the moon, in most parts of the globe, are 
more likely to be accompanied by stormy weather than the full; and 
blowing weather prevails more in dark nights than when much of the 
moon’s disc is illuminated;” and it appears from Mr. Fullbrook’s 
results, that 12 or 13 per cent. of all winds are due to the moon’s 
varying distance. Assuredly, the whole doctrine of periodic phe- 
nomena is very little understood, and yet it is “the part of Hamlet” 
in the play of the elements. 
ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


Prestwich, February 25th, 1867. 

In your number for February 23rd we are indebted to Mr. Steinmetz 
for a résumé of conclusions arrived at by M. Coulvier Gravier, of 
Paris, regarding the importance of shooting stars as indices in pro- 
gnostication of the weather. After the great and real progress achieved 
during the last few years in meteoric astronomy, it is hardly credible 
that M. Coulvier Gravier should continue to adopt the views he for- 
merly entertained, and ride his hobby so blindly. 

I shall here endeavour briefly to give some fundamental reasons 
against the probability, or rather possibility, that shooting stars can 
afford those signs and indications pointed out by M. Gravier. 

1. It does not clearly appear, at least in Mr. Steinmetz’s résumé, 
what are M. Gravier’s real views as to the nature and origin of the 
meteors themselves, whether they are purely atmospheric,—~i. e. gaseous 
or electrical emanations, or cosmical ; in either case, toa certain extent, 
they might be affected by the atmosphere, and so afford, to some extent, 
indications of its actual condition at the moment; certainly the apparent 
brightness, size and degree of twinkling of the fixed stars often vary, 
according to the amount of moisture in the air. It would, however, 
appear most probable that M. Gravier considera, not only that shoot- 
ing stars and meteors, in their motions and appearances, are valuable 
as indices towards a correct forecasting of the weather, but that they 
are themselves also entirely of atmospheric origin. Howsoever or 
wheresoever they originally spring, it would, at all events, appear that 
M. Gravier considers they are more or less at the mercy of drifting 
atmospheric currents, whose existence and direction the very meteors 
themselves indicate or prove by their own movements and directions. 

2. Now, if there is one thing more than another which has been 
satisfactorily ascertained by proper scientific observation and calcula- 
tion, it is that the visebelity of shooting stars is all but limited to an 
altitude of from forty to ninety miles, and that they have an initial or 
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proper velocity of some twenty to forty miles a second. These two 
facts appear to be ignored by M. Coulvier Gravier ; else, if admitted, 
his meteors would indeed become, as perhaps he considers they are, 
veritable tgnes fatui. Is it likely that the atmosphere at a height of 
sixty miles can exhibit the requisite air-currents, drifting about with 
a velocity of some thirty miles per second? On the contrary, the 
opinion is gaining ground that at that height there is probably a nearly 
stable atmosphere, having a tension peculiar to itself, and of the utmost 
possible tenuity. 

3. Another matter, also apparently overlooked by M. Gravier, is, 
that these meteors are themselves not only of cosmical origin, but 
consist of solid (probably stony) matter. The recent observations and 
discoveries of Mr. A. S. Herschel and Mr. Browning prove that at 
least they consist of solid matter in an incandescent state, the metal 
sodium having certainly been detected as one ingredient. The colour, 
then, of meteors—a point of much importance with M. Gravier— 
becomes, as one might suppose, chiefly dependent on the nature or 
number of the chemical substances exposed to fusion during meteoric 
incandescence. Optically there often also appears to exist among ob- 
servers considerable difference of colour for one and the same meteor, 
especially in the larger one, seen over a distance of one or two hundred 
miles, and it may not always be desirable to lay too much stress on 
this point. ‘ 

Now, if we admit, as we believe we have abundant proof, that 
shooting stars are of cosmical origin, and consist of smaller or larger 
stony fragments, often no larger than a hazel-nut, and that the great 
majority (probably 90 per cent. at least, as Professor Heis, Mr. A. S. 
Herschel and myself have, I believe, succeeded in showing) of shoot- 
ing stars seen in northern latitudes between 6h. p.m. and midnight 
belong to a limited number (about fifty) of fixed and independent 
rings or groups of meteors, moving in regular orbits round our sun, 
having known radiant points, and recurring at the same date with 
considerable regularity every year, it will follow that many of the 
atmospheric phenomena attending the occurrence of meteors, claimed 
by M.Coulvier Gravier as important indices in forecasting the weather, 
are really, if indices at all, very fallacious ones. 

4. M. Coulvier Gravier considers of much importance also the 
trajectories and directions of meteors. Meteors with short paths or 
stationary indicate rain or moisture ; the fact really being, that meteors 
with short paths are simply perceived foreshortened by M. Gravier at 
his observatory at Paris, whereas at Rouen or Lyons the same identical 
meteor might present a path of 20° or 30°. But it is evident that 
M. Gravier quite ignores the real velocities, real heights and distances 
of his meteors, and only considers their apparent positions and velo- 
cities with respect to himself as observer. He consequently lays far too 
much stress at the very outset on the directions and positions of meteors, 
whether they be seen, say, in the northern or eastern skies; the real 
position and path of any shooting star can only (except perhaps in cases 
where the meteor crosses the zenith of the observer) be ascertained, as. 
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a result of the combined observations of two or more observers at con- 
siderable distances apart; and half-a-dozen shooting stars might be 
seen by M.Gravier at Paris in the southern sky, going apparently 
East to West (from which, of course, he would deduce certain weather- 
wise conclusions), while the same meteors would necessarily be seen 
by an observer at Lyons in the northern sky, moving perhaps N.E. to 
S.W., or even S.E. to N.W. When seen against the celestial vault, 
and much foreshortened, it is not always possible to decide whether a 
meteor is coming towards or from the observer, e. g. whether moving 
in a South or North direction. How, then, it is possible to combine 
meteor-direction with a certain state of the barometer is marvellous, 
especially when the real path of the meteor itself is doubtful or un- 
known. 

5. The velocity of meteors is another important item among 
M. Coulvier Gravier’s indications; but even the apparent velocity of 
meteors must depend upon several conditions, e. g. their distance, the 
amount of foreshortening, and on their initial or cosmical velocity, as 
well as direction compared with the earth in her orbit. But it does 
not appear that any of these matters are considered in M. Gravier’s 
philosophy—(see section 7). 

6. Then, as to the motions or trajectories; some are serpentine, 
some zigzag, or even retrograde, as compared with their original 
course; the latter are of such extremely rare occurrence as to be of 
no practical importance, and under no theory of very easy explanation ; 
but it is easy to understand, I think, how a meteor may, in the course 
of its path, present or obtain an oscillating or even curved trajectory, 
if we admit that its nucleus consists of solid matter, with a very 
irregular shape, offering facilities for unequal superficial combustion 
and atmospheric resistance. M. Gravier’s explanation, of course, 
would be that there are layers or strata of air of different densities 
moving in different directions. 

7. It appears, from very recent investigations, that the earth is 
throughout the year, and at all points of her orbit, passing through at 
least four or five (but probably, in reality, at least double that number) 
meteoric rings or groups (somewhat analogous to those of the 10th of 
August and the 14th of November, but not so dense or narrow). 
Now each meteor-ring furnishes a regular radiant point, and we may 
witness (where the observations are properly recorded) at one time 
several or even a number of these radiants, representing, doubtless, so 
many distinct rings or groups of meteors. Now the number of meteors 
(also an important element, I believe, in M. Gravier’s system of ob- 
servation), whether horary or monthly, will depend greatly on the 
position of the radiant point at the time of observation; the nearer 
the radiant is to the observer’s zenith, the more favourable the time 
for seeing maximum numbers; and secondly, on the number of meteor- 
rings that the earth at the time is passing through, and the degree of 
richness of those rings in individual meteors. The meteor-rings un- 
doubtedly vary in their:average richness, and not only so, there are 
doubtless epochs of maxima and minima for each ring. The time 
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taken by the earth to pass through these different rings or zones of 
meteors may also vary from two days to two months. On the whole, 
the number of meteors seen on any one night, taken, say, at random, 
with another for the same hour, does not very greatly vary, leaving 
out a few of the most remarkable or specia! showers; there is, how- 
ever, a general tendency for the numbers seen on any given night to 
increase from before midnight until 4h. or Sh. a.m.; and this has been 
explained by Mr. Bompas (see Brit. Assoc. Reports for Dublin, p. 144), 
on the supposition, however, that meteors are equally distributed in 
space; as also why we should expect to see more meteors in the 
eastern than in any other quarter of the sky; but I am not quite sure 
if this is really the case, though stated by M. Gravier to be a fact. It 
may also be remarked that the velocity of the meteors of different or 
distinct rings or groups must necessarily more or less vary. I have 
certainly noticed that most of the meteors seen in March move decidedly 
slow; and meteors coming from the same radiant point will every year 
present more or less similar appearances, whether as to trains, colour, 
or velocity. This regularity is opposed to such indications as are 
required to meet the notorious and almost fanciful variations in the 
weather, or to sustain M. Gravier’s theories. 

8. If, however, our weather in England and France is constantly 
changing, as we know too well it does, we should certainly expect, on 
M. Gravier’s own sbowing, that meteors with curved, serpentine, and 
crooked paths would be of far more frequent occurrence than they are; 
and what would become of his theory and meteoric signs and indi- 
cations in a country like that of Egypt, where for weeks and months 
there is often no change in the weather? and yet in such a climate 
meteors present precisely the same appearances that they do in worse 
climates. Such remarkable showers as those of the 14th of November, 
1799, 1833, and 166, were seen over half the globe, and, no doubt, 
under every condition of weather. How does M. Coulvier Gravier 
explain this? And, before concluding, I may just allude to Mr. 
Steinmetz’s own observation (confirmatory of M. Coulvier Gravier ?) 
as to the bad weather which followed the appearance of the late 
remarkable display last November, and state that, to the best of my 
recollection, the weather in Lancashire was equally bad previously. 


R. P. Grey. 


In reference, first, to meteors and their effects. Let us take their 
position: arethey without the earth’s atmosphere?—those of November 
and August evidently are. Then, are they cosmical, or not ?—some 
we know to be so, and it would not be very violent to assume that all 
are. Are they in a state of ignition before being encountered by our 
atmosphere ?—this is of little consequence, as they evidently would be 
so afterwards. Then it follows that whatever effect they may have 
can only be on these occasions; and the question is, whether they 
produce those effects stated on our weather afterwards? The answers 
are both ways; and certainly that in the affirmative to a partial degree 
appears likely. We have recorded in this journal instances of their 
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fall in an ignited condition ;—one in particular we remember at 
the Cape. 

In reference to the moon’s effect on the weather, we do not believe 
that she has any whatever, excepting through the influence of the 
tides. When the moon’s influence is in accordance with that of the 
sun, as at new and full, we have then her greatest effects on the tides, 
which at her quarters are comparatively but little. And that the 
stream of the tide influences the weather every sailor knows. The 
waterman along the coasts of this country will occasionally look for 
“more dirt” on the flood, as naturally resulting from his own ob- 
servations. A change of weather even, from a long prevalence of one 
kind, will be foretold to come with the next springs; and the next 
springs in most cases bring it; not the moon, but the springs, which 
are mainly produced by the moon. Not but that the tides are always, 
as the sailor says, either “taking up,” or “going off,” te. getting 
“‘neaped ;”—the firat as the moon approaches her full or change, and 
the last as she recedes from those conditions. 

There are no doubt also occasions on which even the springs do not 
affect a continued series of weather; and this is, perhaps, mostly the 
case with us when our wind is East, as at the present full moon, 
defying the approach of the Westerly wind, although it cannot affect 
much the more material nature of the tide. Still, in our opinion, the 
moon has nothing to do with weather. 


CoLLisions OF STEAM VESSELS,—Arrangement of Lights. 


Forest Gate, Essex, March 7th, 1867. 

Sir,—The subject of Collisions by Steamers and their causes have 
of late been 20 frequently placed before the public, showing their 
terrible results, that I am therefore induced to ask you to publish my 
plan for the preventing them, in order to court the opinion of those of 
your readers who, of all others, must be considered the most competent 
to give one on a subject of such vital importance. 

The question as to the best position for lights to be placed in ocean 
or river steamers is not new to me, my opinion on this subject being 
already recorded in one of the Singapore papers in the year 1851, 
shortly after the collision of the steamers Erin and Pacha, belonging 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and which 
resulted in the loss of the latter vessel. It also appeared in Mitchell’s 
Maritime Register in Oct. 1859, since which time I have had ample 
opportunity for carefully examining the subject in all its various bear- 
ings, and from every conceivable point of view which a long practical 
experience could suggest. I can only arrive, however, at the con- 
clusion, that the side lights as now placed must and will always tend 
to disastrous results; for I question if it is possible to instantaneously 
and definitely know the relative positions of two steam vessels on 
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seeing one of each other’s lights, when the hull is not discernible from 
the effects of a cloudy atmosphere or other influences; and tt is on 
this one point that hangs all the mystery which shrouds the causes of 
collisions. 

It may be urged that the rule of the road, by which all commanders 
of British steamships are supposed to be governed, points to a remedy, 
viz., the necessity for porting the helm. That there should be some 
well-defined rule on this very important subject I readily concede; but 
is the existing rule applicable to all the relative positions in which two 
(or more) steam vessels may be placed? AsSUREDLY NOT; and I have 
reason to believe that it often hastens a collision, and places lives in 
jeopardy, which otherwise might have been avoided. There are so 
many positions of difficulty in which a commander of a steamer must 
of necessity be placed from the deterrent nature of the existing rules, 
and which in themselves are very imperfect (because they are so in- 
definite on extreme points), that he (the commander) cannot be con- 
sidered as being free to act in cases of emergency, without the 
probability of subjecting his conduct to an inquiry instituted by the 
Board of Trade, attended with the possible suspension of his certificate, 
whereby this burthen becomes all but oppressive. It is therefore with 
the view to lessen, if not entirely remove, the causes of collision be- 
tween steamers, that I now submit my plan, which is as follows. 

I propose to displace the existing side lights (green and red) from 
their present position, and place them forward both before the fore- 
mast, in a direct fore and aft line with the keel; the red light to be 
the foremost one of the two (shaded on the after part only), and fixed 
at an elevation of from 8 to 14 feet above the level of the forecastle 
deck, according to whether the steamer has a bowsprit or not; the 
after or green light to be placed at least 20 feet abaft the red one, and 
a few feet higher, on the foremast, or as may be arranged. 

The lights thus placed form of themselves an unerring guide to 
those who come within their limits of observation, and they will at the 
first glance point out the relative positions of each vessel. But in 
order to more clearly define the exact positions of the respective steam 
vessels from various points of observation, I propose thut a red light 
should be always ready for exhibiting at the stern of the steamer in 
case of need, fo show the extremes of the hull (or danger), and from 
which three lights, thus shown, an immediate and correct position 
would be ascertained. 

The plan of itself is so simple that any further illustration appears 
almost unnecessary; suffice it to say, steamers meeting and both see- 
ing the green light well open to the right, or starboard, of the red one, 
places each other on their port bow, or vice versa. 

I have no doubt there are some who will even argue that my plan 
cannot answer, because there may be a probability of the lights being 
hidden from view by the head sails, or the green light obstructed by 
the square foresail. But from the great majority of your nautical 
readers I can anticipate a far wider and keener development of their 
judgment on a subject in which they must feel so deep and special an 
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interest. I wish, therefore, to remind those who would offer any 
opposition to my plan, that it is only during a portion of the twenty- 
four hours that lights are needed, and that the head sails or square 
foresail (where fitted) are and can only be used occasionally as an 
assisting propelling power, although in itself a very teeble auxiliary 
(which could be entirely dispensed with during the night), and that 
their arguments would weigh but lightly in the scale against all that 
can be said in favour of lights placed free from any and every per- 
manent obstruction, and which I submit my plan is capable of; 
whereas lights as now placed are liable to be obscured from such a 
variety of causes, that it would be a mere waste of time to dwell on 
them, and under the existing state of things they must at times tend 
to aid and accelerate the danger. 

Lights placed as proposed by me, and at the suggested elevation, would 
be conspicuous at a great distance. They have also the advantage of 
the improbability of being obstructed by any local cause, and could be 
seen under every ordinary circumstance so long as distance would 
admit. Having thus (and I trust conclusively) shown the advantages 
to be derived from the plan thus submitted, it only remains for me to 
add that the rule of the road can be made, not only perfectly explicit, 
but definite, as regards steamer meeting steamer, carrying lights as 
herein set forth; and I do not think that any alteration in the present 
side lights of sailing vessels is necessary, as every commander of such 
vessel would (with the lights as placed by my plan, on board of steam 
vessels only,) be enabled at first sight to judge his exact position of the 
danger, to which his vessel might otherwise be exposed, and could 
then act promptly and decisively. 

Yours faithfully, 


N. HEecKFORD. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


SextTant Cot.timtaion,—and Defects of Manufacture. 


Sir,—In the volume for 1865, page 388, there is a communication 
from Mr. Edmund Johnson, on a ew method for ascertaining the error 
of Collimation of the Sextant. 

I think it can be shown that such a method is impracticable, or at 
least has a very limited value, so much so as to render it worthless, 

For example :—With the sun at any distance from the meridian, it 
will vary in altitude. Therefore, when you place the two suns in 
contact on one wire, in the artificial horizon, and then move to the 
other, a portion of time will have elapsed ; and however practised and 
expert an observer may be, he will scarcely venture to assign the pro- 
portion of error due to the movement in altitude of the sun and that 
due to the error of collimation while he was ascertaining the error. 
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Hence the value of this method is only when the sun is on the mcridian, 
when there is no motion in altitude, and of course that can be in those 
latitudes only where double the meridian altitude is within the limits 
of the sextant; and even then there would always be an empirical 
value attached, which certainly renders it far inferior to the old method, 
however troublesome that may be. 

With your permission, I will take this opportunity of saying a few 
words on the sextant, especially with reference to its construction at 
the present day as made in England; with continental sextants I am 
not familiar. 

Now then, to begin boldly, I say that the mechanism of the sextant 
is a disgrace to the makers of this country. In this age of gigantic 
strides of improvement in the manufacture of engines, machines, tools, 
instruments of all sorts and kinds,—an improvement which is truly 
marvellous,—will any one venture to say the sextant has kept pace 
with, or even followed in the rear of, this advance? I think not; 
and I dare say, Mr. Editor, you can confirm this. Possibly os a 
“youngster” you may remember having seen sextants as good, nay, 
most of them better, than the instruments made at the present day. 
Indeed, it will be extremely difficult for any one to prove an improve- 
ment, worthy of the name, during these last furty years. 

Now to details. First, with regard to weight. I think it will be conceded 
by all professional men that lightness is an immense advantage. Who 
has been taking a series of Junars or altitudes in artificial horizon, 
especially surveying officers, and has not towards the end felt a 
sensation in his wrist as if it was rather unsteady, and echoed a 
thought—‘ I wish my sextant were a little lighter?” Thousands of 
men can corroborate this assertion, and yet we cannot get them made 
any lighter. However, I say it is possible to make the sextant two- 
thirds less in weight than those made at the present day. The in- 
strument would be then more effective, useful, and elegant. 

Suppose we were to ask Dr. William Fairbairn, or other eminent 
authority on the strength of metals, &c., his opinion of the sextant as 
a machine, and of the strength and weight of metal used .in its con- 
struction, and whether it could not be made infinitely lighter and more 
elegant and equally strong for the work it had to perform, I have no 
hesitation in saying he would preface his answer by the remark that 
“the engineer who constructed this instrument ought to be ashamed 
of himself ;” and doubtless the opinion would be to the effect that it 
could be better made with a third of the material employed. I only 
wish, Mr. Editor, he would try his hand at one, or show some of our 
London opticians how to make it, giving them at the same time a few 
hints on the “strength of metals, &c.; and then possibly we should get 
a respectable instrument. : 

As an instance of the unnecessary weight of metal used take my own 
sextant for example, which is doubtless a fair sample of those used 
generally. Here is its “story.” It was purchased new thirteen years 
ago from a maker Last of the Post-Office (London), cost £12, and 
during my experience of handling an inetrument, say twenty years, I 
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have not seen a better, imperfect as itis; and if you will excuse the 
egotism, I have taken a fair amount of lunars, and yet this instrument 
is sadly mutilated, which came about thus. When purchased it had 
of course the usual superabundance of material in its construction, and 
weighed with inverting telescope 3 Ibs. 64 oz. So one voyage we had 
an intelligent ship joiner—one of those fellows termed a “ handy man” 
—and I set him to work to get rid of some of the extra brass, &c., and 
with a saw (used for cutting wire rope) he actually cut up that sextant 
into one, two, three—yes, positively éwenty-eight—pieces, and yet there 
was the complete instruinent remaining. What between sawing, filing, 
and chipping, he managed to take away 103 ounces of metal, and yet 
a skilful optician might have taken away easily another 8 ounces. If 
such an operation can be done at sea with rude tools and unskilled 
labour, and yet improve the instrument, there must be something sadly 
defective in our sextant makers, some want of skill, attention, or per- 
haps an apathetic indifference to our wants, which continues this state 
of things. 

Now, as the press is the grand monitor to waken up people to a 
sense of their defects, and the Nautical Magazine is essentially our 
press, with your kind permission I would desire these few words to be 
the germ of something from other hands more effective and stirring, 
so as to bring out the fact of there being an optician in Britain fit to 
make a really good sextant light and elegant, and fit to take its place 
as a sample of mechanical skill. 

Perhaps a few words on some of its defects may not be out of place, 
and may be the means of suggesting a remedy. 

First. There is the weight of it as a whole. Why should it not be 
made of steel? It would dilate less in changes of temperature, being 
consequently more accurate; and in these days it could be bronzed or 
electro-plated at a trifling cost to prevent rust. 

Second. The frame is in all sextants—not excepting the best re- 
puted makers, Troughton, Dollond, Carey, &c.—much too massive and 
heavy. 

Third. The index bar is too massive, and a great quantity of super- 
fluous metal at its axis and head of no use whatever. The index glass 
is in most cases set in a case of metal sufficient to supply all the fittings 
to the sextant, and it is also unscientifically connected to the index bar. 
The glass may be smaller. 

Fourth. The horizon glass partakes of the like defects. 

Fifth. The shades are, to say the least, barbarous. Imagine a pair 
connected, and used over the optician’s nose as spectacle shades. I 
fancy the nose would soon want sticking-plaster, and a remedy might 
then be found to make them lighter. Why can’t we have them fitted 
as our ordinary steel spectacles, than which nothing can be more light 
and elegant; and it is so suggestive, that I wonder how it has never 
been done, instead of being placed in a mass of metal fit enough to 
serve for the frame of a gridiron. 

Sixth. The parallelism of the sides of the glasses is defective in 
almost every instrument; and I believe this to be the largest source of 
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error in all observations. I have examined a tolerable number of 
sextants, among which I had the honour of inspecting those of one of 
her Majesty’s surveying ships; and although they were certainly the 
best constructed, yet they did not by any means come up to my idea 
of what they ought to be, and there also the same error of shades 
existed ; indeed, I am of opinion it exists to an incredible extent. 
Surely it cannot be so difficult to procure good shades as seems to be 
from my experience; I would rather set it down to carelessness on the 
part of the makers. The errors of the dark shades, or two or more 
light ones combined, you may obtain by the sun; but it frequently 
happens you want a single light shade to cover the moon during a star 
or planet lunar, and its error is most difficult to get. The best method, 
so far as I know, is by the moon when at full, holding the sextant at 
right angles to moon’s path and then making the contacts, thereby 
obviating the chance of getting a badly defined edge. ‘This error 
might be nearly done away with by having ald the shades of precisely 
the same shade of colour, to be so compensated that the four together 
would equal the brightest sun. Now, as it so happens that our sun 
lunars and sights in the artificial horizon are obtained generally on 
bright days, we should use all four shades, or at least three, and the 
chances are good that their errors would be neutralized and a good 
result obtained. I maintain that this source of error is equal to all 
others combined. 

Seventh. The vernier ought to be double the length, and it is so 
made by a few makers. It is so much easier to distinguish the point 
_ coincidence when the vernier cuts only at every alternate line on 
the arc. 

Eighth. The surfaces of the vernier and graduated arc ought to be 
on the same plane, instead of being placed at an angle to each other as 
at present. This for two reasons. The first, to obviate parallax ; 
because, unless your eye when looking through the microscope is 
directly perpendicular to the two lines in coincidence, you will see 
them form a very obtuse angle; hence a parallax. The second and 
most particular is to get the light thrown equally on the vernier and 
arc, especially at night, when taking star or planet lunars. There is 
much difficulty in this, and you find your head getting into all manner 
of positions in order to read off. At last it is effected and noted, and off 
you go for another sight,and have altered the tangent screw (which en- 
sures an independent observation), when it suddenly occurs to you 
that, in your anxiety to get the light properly on the vernier, your eye 
was (unconsciously) not perpendicular to line of coincidence, hence a 
parallax; and you are not satisfied with the distance just noted, so 
cause it to be rubbed out. Now, I contend that these and similar 
annoyances would cease to exist if the vernier was sunk until its 
surface was on the same plane and parallel to the surface of the arc. 
The light would bear on both alike, and a set of distances would be 
obtained in half the time that it now takes. 

Ninth. The mechanical principle of clamping the vernier to the arc 
is not good, but I cannot well explain my improvement. 

NO. 4.—VOL. XXXVI. 2b 
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Tenth. The telescope tubes oughé to be made of steel as thin as the 
paper on which I write. 

Last, but not least. The “feet” ought to be placed on the face of 
the instrument, to obviate the necessity of using both hands to place it 
down. The present arrangement is senseless; and I once saw its dis- 
advantages most prominently in the case of a young naval officer 
surveying a harbour, where he was taking angles as fast as they could 
be read off and transferred to his field-book. But at every angle both 
hands were used to place the sextant down; whereas, if the feet had 
been placed on the face of the instrument, it could have been at 
once placed beside him, and the field-book always retained in the 
left hand. 

After suggesting these improvements, it will probably occur to most 
people to ask if J have a sextant made to order? I may say No, for 
several reasons. Some may not be told. At first I was not so exact- 
ing as to the quality of an instrument, and deferred purchasing until 
I found a first-rate maker. It is needless to say I have not found him. 
Latterly I had some idea of getting a sextant made, for which I would 
take out a patent. The Patent Office is a formidable place, and not 
to be encountered easily ; and a greater difficulty is to find an optician 
who would thoroughly enter into my plans and views. Him also have 
I not found; so, Mr. Editor, my intentions seem to have gone as an 
additional mite to the pavement of those regions, &c. Still Iam as 
eager as ever to get a good sextant. My latest idea is to post a notice 
in the “ Jerusalem,” requesting subscriptions up to £200 or £300, for 
a prize to an optician who could produce a superior instrument 
possessing certain requisites; say, for instance, weight not to exceed 
1 lb. including inverting telescope, and price moderate, within reach 
of all. These might be fixed upon by committee. I am sanguine 
enough to think this would be responded to by very many, and espe- 
cially by naval officers, if a similar notice was circulated in Ports- 
mouth, &c., and doubtless we should get something worth our money. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, I have shown sufficient reasons for requesting 
your aid in this matter; for, unless the press takes up a grievance, it 
generally gets shelved, but if written and commented upon, it takes 
more or less effect. In this case our sextant makers may bestir them- 
selves, and some good result to the navigator. 

As professional men, sailors are badly treated ; we are forced to put 
up with what our nautical opticians and booksellers choose to sell us. 
With the exception of the charts which the Hydrographic Office 
supply, in all else connected with our profession as a science we have 
not kept pace with other professional men. Take engineering, for 
example, and look at the numerous inventions and improvements 
which have been made. Daily some new tool or machine is invented. 
Its merits are immediately discussed in their many professional journals 
and magazines, and forthwith it becomes known. Indeed, scientific 
men on shore are almost pestered with improvements in instruments 
‘and machines appertaining to their professions or studies; but, alas! 
poor ‘' Webfvot” has to put up with his old things, however antiquated. 
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His very existence and desire to be tolerated as a scientific man is 
quietly ignored, and he is not even allowed to put his foot on the 
lowest step of the ladder of science. 

But I have said enough. Perhaps at some other time I may say 
something about our compasses, which are in a worse state than our 
sextant. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


“Quon Verum Tutus.” 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


[Our correspondent’s complaints (old as they are) are most just, and 
the maker who attends to them and removes the objections he points 
out shall have our good word of patronage. The use of steel (bronzed) 
would go far towards removing the evil of weight. One of the largest 
instruments at the Royal Observatory is of steel, quite on account of 
doing away weight in a fired instrument, while strength is preserved. 
How much more, then, is such necessary when it has-to be held by the 
hand, and sometimes in a trying position. We say again, the maker 
who shall produce lightness in the sextant and correctness in all its 
fittings, especially the centering of the telescope lenses, shall have our 
good words.— Eb. } 


Tse American [Ron-cLap Monitor “ MIANTONOMAB,”— 
Her Passage to the Baltic. 


The following account of the performances of the iron-clad Dfianto- 
nomah in the German Ocean on her passage to the Baltic may be of 
service hereafter, when the sea performance of these vessels becomes 
an important question. We therefore preserve it for future reference. 

We took our departure from the English coast at 7h. p.m., after we 
had discharged our pilot, and headed for the North end of Denmark, 
to make the Handsholm Light, at the mouth of the Skaggerack, the | 
channel leading from the North Sea or German Ocean to the Cattegat 
and Sound, and thence to the Baltic. The passage up was boisterous, 
and the heavy short seas we encountered ahead were a serious obstacle 
to the rapid progress of the Miantonomah. They came down before 
the strong gale from the North-east with tremendous force, and in the 
shoal waters of the North Sea, where varied currents meet and create 
great disturbance, they were piled up in wild confusion, testing the 
buoyancy of any vessel. 

The Augusta,* with lively motion, pitched in them, but with her 
extraordinary sea qualities she laid ber course right on through them 
with some exertion. 

The Miantonomah found it hard work to drive ahead against the 


* United States sloop of war, which accompanied her from New York. 
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heavy seas, and her speed was materially diminished. One day we 
made less than 115 miles. 

It was an interesting yet a fearful sight to watch the motions of the 
iron-clad as she plunged through the swiftly-moving masses of water. 
In a long rolling sea a ship has time to rise from a pitch over one sea 
so that she may easily meet the following, and ride over it; but with 
a short chopping sea, such as we meet in the German Ocean, a vessel 
must be exceeding lively to carry a dry deck. The Miantonomak 
encountered the worst seas she has ever seen, and she came out of 
them finely. Driving ahead, the huge mass of iron and wood, wonder- 
fully buoyant for the weight carried, she would rise slowly to the 
coming sea, which, crested with a white mass of foam, bore swiftly and 
with terrible force upon her, threatening to submerge and bury her for 
ever, and, lifting her wedge-like bow bigh in the air, showed the red- 
dish line of her plating, and below the gleam of her copper, she would 
ride over the sea, and then plunge down to meet the following wave. 
And here she experienced trouble. The space between the waves was 
so short, that with her immense length she could not rise quickly 
enough to pass over it, and so she went through it. It would sweep 
in rolling and seething along, divide on her sharp bow, and roll. in 
solid green water 12 feet thick up to her forward turret, and then 
break against that tower of iron in wild, frightful and confused masses, 
the white spray flying 40 feet above the top of the turret, drenching 
the officers and men there, and not sparing any one on the hurricane 
deck. Other seas rolling in this frightful manner would break and 
draw cold water to the very grating of the hurricane deck, and descend 
in miniature Niagaras upon the head of the watch. 

The scene was exceedingly wild and not without elements of fear; 
but the ponderous bow would rise again from under this mountain of 
water and roll it off in gleaming and flashing cascades that swept from 
the water cut to abaft the turret, looking like a small Triton. The 
following sea she would almost escape, but the next would go crash- 
ing and rushing over her. So it went on for hours,—all wild, fearful 
and threatening, as seen from the turret, but below in the cabin and 
ward room, out of sight of those frightful seas, a summer passage, with 
an almost imperceptible roll and a gentle pitch, without jerking or 
sudden motions. ‘The quiet breathing of the passive engines as they 
forced ahead the ponderous hull was all the sound heard there. No 
howl of wind and no sound of seething waters entered in that quiet 
retreat, as the wonderful ship ploughed her course through the angry 
waters of the North Sea, under a wild, gloomy, chilling sky, and. into 
a sharp, strong, northerly gale. 

A Brooklyn ferry-boat occasions more uneasiness at times by her 
motion than was experienced under the shot-proof decks of the 
Miantonomah. No better test of her surprising strength and solidity, 
combined with wonderful sea-going qualities, could be desired than 
that afforded by the rough usage she had experienced and came out of 
it unscathed in the North Sea and the Skaggerack. 

The weight of a solid wave 10 or 12 feet may be easily calculated. 


— oe- ome 
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It is something immense, and one that no wooden vessel would care to 
receive on her decks. 

Of course the Augustu was always sbove water, and the test was 
not so severe upon her; but the result to her of a blow such as the 
Miantonomah repeatedly received I do not care to speculate upon, 
especially as I have some thousand miles to voyage in her yet. 

The English pilot of the iron-clad made his firat voyage in one of 
that class to this point, and it is not saying too much to assert that 
he was thoroughly frightened when he gazed upon those tremendous 
seas coming aboard as he stood upon the forward turret. He was 
exceedingly troubled lest the deck should give way and be crushed in 
under the superincumbent water; but gradually :egained confidence 
and courage as he observed how little effect the waves had on the 
ship. ‘There was no shock of collision and nu shivering and trembling, 
such as he bad before experienced in like circumstances; but the ship 
pursued her own way, easily and comfortably, throwing off the furious 
green seas as a lion would toss a rain-drop from his shaggy coat. And 
when he went below and was shut out from the physical exhibition of 
the elements his wonder grew, and he now pronounces the vessel the 
most admirable and wonderful ship that ever floated. In that he but 
re-echoes the verdict of all who have ever seen ber. 

An account of her visit to Spithead will be found in our last 
volume. 


VOYAGE Ov THE * PIONEER.”—No. 4. 
(Continued from pave 147.) 


From the time of our sighting Gough Island, March 31st, until we 
encountered the heavy gale four days after passing St. Paul’s and 
Amsterdam, May 6th, we had been thirty-six days running down East 
longitude; our highest latitude was 42° 30’ S., and our best day’s run 
210 miles. In reference to Great Circle sailing on this part of the 
passave to India or the Colonies, I would remark that it should not be 
attewpted in any ship not thoroughly well found and manned ; for not 
only are stronger winds and rougher seas to be expected, but it is also 
to be noted that, in the case of a ship getting disabled in the higher 
latitudes, she is there far from any port of refuge. 

On the night of April 22nd we had a very fine view of the Aurora 
Australis. Shortly after midnight the officer of the watch came 
down to my cabin, and reported that a red cloud was coming down on 
us from the S.W., “red as blood,” and that he did not know what to 
make of it. On reaching the deck, I was struck with the appearance 
of the heavens in the southern quarter, and remarked that this pbe- 
nomenon differed from what is usually seen of the Aurora Borealis 
both in colour and in motion. ‘There were nv flashes of light, so often 
seen in the northern hemisphere, nor any brilliancy, but a gradual 
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expansion and approach of a deep red luminous radiance, until it 
reached its maximum, when it waned and disappeared about an hour 
after it was first seen. ‘The day following was the coldest we had 
while in the southern hemisphere, though 3 degrees less to the South 
than we had been; and I thought it probable that this lowered tem- 
perature was in some way connected with the southern light of the 
night before. 

Among the flying-fish which were often found on the decks at 
morning would be a squid or two; and I think of all the strange 
creatures in the sea this is one of the strangest, whether we regard its 
form, beauty of some of its colours, or its marking. They are said to 
be the whale’s food, and must be very abundant in this tract, where 
we also saw a number of whales. It is also said that the back-bone 
of this fish is generally found in the whale’s intestines, causing stop- 
pages and distressing the animal. and in cases of advanced life con- 
tributing to its death. 

During this time we were never without a good attendance of birds 
of various kinds, from the albatross (one of which we caught), with 
its 9-feet stretch of wing by our own measurement, down to a little 
‘“‘Carey,” scarcely bigger than a sparrow; and I am inclined to think 
that some of the birds which flew off to the vessel from Gough Island 
remained with us all the time until we had passed to the eastward of 
St. Paul’s. 

I noticed one night what appeared to be an electrical fish, which 
emitted sudden flashes of light, and as there was no phosphorescent 
appearance in the sea, this fish must have been self-luminous: I don’t 
remember noticing another instance of the kind. 

In one of the intervals of calm during this part of our voyage we 
saw a number of very young flying-fish, not bigger than dragon-flies, 
and it was a very pretty sight to see them skimming about on the 
smooth surface of a calm sea in a most frolicksome way, like any other 
young creatures which have nothing to do but enjoy themeelves. 

I have already mentioned in a former paper, that among the strange 
things we fished up out of the sea, the most remarkable was a little 
creature with a head and trunk exactly like an elephant’s, and which 
would have been preserved had there been any possible means of 
doing so. 

From what I observed during this voyage, of the immense variety 
and multitude of animal forms in the sea, I am led to think, that as on 
land different countries and provinces according to their climates have 
animals and plants suitable to such climates, so in the ocean there is a 
distribution of animal life of a similar character; and I have little 
doubt that there is not a port in the inter-tropical seas separated from 
any other port (say a distance of a hundred miles) in which will not 
be found some kind of fish or marine animal peculiar to that port, and 
not to be found in any other. 

Near the meridian of the Mauritius we saw the rare phenomenon of 
a lunar rainbow, and it seems strange how long one may be at sea 
without seeing this beautiful sight. 
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From the rig and build of the Pioneer, we could never press her 
with too much sail, which we could always carry as long as nothing 
gave way. ‘This can be said of few sea-going vessels; and when it is 
considered that every sail has a twofold action—one propelling, and 
the other depressing, and that, when the wind has reached a certain 
strength, the latter action is of greater force than the former, it is easy 
to see how it is that a ship in a stiff breeze has her speed increased by 
taking in the topgallant sails; and I have known the case of a ship in 
ballast after the loss of her topmasts going as fast under her courses 
only as she was ever known to have gone under a full press of sail. 
Both these cases admit of an easy explanation: in the first, what with 
the strength of the wind and the height of the sails, their depressing 
(or, as the Germans would say in a single word, their bow-plunging, ) 
exceeded their propelling force, and so the ship would go faster with- 
out them; in the second case, it is to be noted that the ship was in 
ballast trim, and so did not require the amount of sail of a loaded ship, 
and that the courses lying so low have much less depressing power 
than the upper sails, and so can be carried much longer with advantage 
to the speed of the vessel. 

The problem may be a difficult one to solve, but not, I think, beyond 
an approximate solution. Given the force of the wind, the height of 
the sail above the centre of gravity, rate of sailing, and trim of the 
yards, &c., to find out the proportion of these two forces operating 
upon the rate of sailing at any given time. Perhaps among the able 
and experienced contributors to the Nautical Magazine may be one 
who will exercise his intelligence on this problem, and suggest a formula 
for its solution, for I think the question at issue is not one simply 
curious, but would be found useful and practical. 

On the 11th of May we re-entered the S.E. Trade, and on the 30th 
crossed the Equator again, steering to make the East coast of Ceylon, 
and looked forward to completing a speedy passage up the Bay of 
Bengal with the first of the S.W. monsoon. Little did we expect to 
find the bad weather we had there, or that our passage was to have the 
perilous ending that befel us. On account of the wind hanging so 
much from the West, and sometimes North of West, we could not get 
within 100 miles of Ceylon; yet at that distance the scent of the land 
reached us, as the wind blew right off the island, and no one will be 
surprised at this who knows how strong are the odours of tropical 
vegetation, especially in the early morning and in the evening. I 
don’t say that the fragrance of cinnamon reached us, about which such 
stories are told by nautical Munchausens and other voyagers, but the 
smell of the land was certain, and it occurs to me that many discoveries 
of the early navigators may be owing to the fact that you may often 
smell land when it is entirely out of sight below the horizon; and who 
can doubt that many a vessel running into danger has been saved from 
wreck by a whiff of land breeze? 

Speaking of shipwreck, does it not appear surprising how much the 
lead is neglected in our merchant service? A seaman, however skilful 
and experienced, ought never to forget that carefulness is the first 
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element of success, as it is the first requisite of safety; and I would 
say that there is no more valuable motto for a commander than one we 
have from Shakespeare. Indeed, for practical purposes, it is worth. 
more to a seaman than all the rest of Shakespeare together, if only he 
will give it a thought, and see what it means. It is this: 


‘¢ Omission to do what is necessary 
Leaves a commission blank to danger.” 

Let me illustrate this golden rule by an incident in my own experi- 
ence. The weather had been unsettled all day, with a falling baro- 
meter, and at eight bells in the evening the captain, instead of taking 
in a reef, took in only the light sails, and after telling the chief officer 
to keep a look-out, went to his cabin and turned in as usual. Within 
an hour after this the wind had increased so much as to distress the 
vessel, and while two of the watch were aloft furling the maintop- 
gallant sail, and all hands were being called to shorten sail, away went 
the topmasts over the side. Now here was a case, on the part of the 
captain, of ‘omission to do what was necessary,” and so when he left 
the deck he left “a commission blank to danger,” which was filled up 
by a rough North-wester, with loss of masts, disabled seamen, hard 
work night and day for all hands, and a ruined passage,—all of which 
might have been spared had he come down a reef when the watch was 
called. It was in this vessel where the case is alluded to of going as 
fast under courses as under a spread of sail. 

W. C. P. 
( To be continued. ) 


The conclusion of our “‘ Homeward Bound” is deferred to another number, that 
we may make room (with the addition of an extra half sheet) for this “‘ Review,” to 
which our early attention (it is said) will.add some interest.—Ep. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1866. 


Disastrous year of ill-starr’d, cruel fame, 

Let dire Disorganization be thy name! 

Thy plagues of cattle, cholera, and fire, 

Of war and pestilence, awake the Lyre,— 
Exptosions, inundations, and the wreck, 

And heavy slaughter which those mines bedeck,— 
Sad year of trouble! such works bid thee go; 
Forget thy name in Lethean streams below ;— 
Haste thee away, and in oblivion’s lake 

Be lost to memory, for memory’s sake ! 


Scarce had thy first few fretful days gone by, 
When storm and tempest raged most pitilessly 
O’er Britain’s land! Fierce gales of fitful blast | 
Lash’d ev'ry coast, and dire destruction cast 
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WRECKS. 


On British ships, transporting trading store ;— 
Rend’ring the safety of the weather shore, 
Casale known to seaman’s nautic lore,) 

y sudden change of wind, secure no more; 
Strewiag with wreck each strand of open bay, 
Where ship on ship in shatter’d fragments lay ! 
Oh! how the storm-fiend revell’d in his work, 
Where cruel death in divers form did lurk, 
Brixham can well remember; while Torbay 


Open to the fury of the sea doth lay! 


How sweet, Torbay, to range thy beauteous shore, 


Enrich’d with gifts from Nature’s bounteous store,— 


To see thy craft their daily task pursue, 

Dotting thy bosom of ethereal blue; 

Whose peaceful waves, when Western breezes blow, 
Nor huge proportions nor wild tumult know ! 
Alas! how changed when Eastern gales prevail, 
Their furious seas thy peaceful shores assail : 

’Tis then the barque, at sea that cannot live, 
Would seek that shelter which thou canst not give: 
Down to thy shore she comes before the wind ; 
Refuge she wants; alas! what does she find ? 

No screen from sea or wind of any kind! 

What are to her thy Lilliputian ports? 

What, too, thy harboues of mere tidal sorts ? 

As useless as thy despicable forts ! 

No spacious pier extends along thy coast ; 

No Portland Dyke, indeed, hast thou to boast ; 
Thy bay lies open and exposed to seas, 

Open to billows raised by Eastern breeze : 

Ships at their anchors founder in thy waves, 

Or on thy rocks are marks of seamen’s graves! 
Devonians hereafter will wonder there 

That nous” but éde-traps* could thy people spare. 
Short-sighted mortals, they seem not to know 

The real treasures roomy ports bestow ! 

England, it would be well that thou didst see 

The truth that lies in this philosophy :-— 

Ships, Colonies and Commerce are thy pride! 
True to the first art thou? THEN PORTS PROVIDE. 
Many another site upon thy shore, 

Made into harbour would increase thy store, 

And save thy hardy seamen by the score! 


* A sarcastic epithet for dry harbours, well known on the 
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eastern coast of England. 
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- Yet let the Muse now tell of Sixty-six ; 


Sad year, on which she has sad tales to fix: 

First we to Ocean turn :—destruction there 

The merchant ships of Britain does not spare! 
Th’ unhappy London’s crew first claims her note, 
From wat’ry grave some few were saved by boat. 
Th’ Amalia found’ring better fortune had, 

Her people saved, yet both ships just as bad 
Were overloaded, and by far too deep 
Themselves on ocean’s surface safe to keep. 

Yet what avails t’ enumerate a list 

Of those ships that unhappily are miss’d 

From the long register of Lloyd's List ? 

And shall the wrecks that sully thy fair fame 
Ever remain a blot upon thy name; 

Number’d they are by hundreds in a year? 
England! there’s something strange in thy career, 
Thy merchant craft are lost, yet soon replaced ; 
Where are their hapless crews? Can they be traced? 
Yes; gone to their doom,—their unhappy fate 
Was poor return for them t’ anticipate. 

Boast as thou mayst, thy numerous merchant fleet 
One-third ’s but thine, the rest are all deceit : 
Foreign indeed are they, a motley crew, 

Whom thou generously teach thyself t’ undo,— 
A course which may thou not hereafter rue ! 
Seamen can well be made in British ships, 

As well as other craft that make their trips 

On ocean’s wide domain: they quickly learn 
Their duty there at ev’ry end and turn, 

From good experience, how their course to shape 
On this or that side of the Southern Cape. 


Again, thy lawgivers t’ increase thy trade 

Sad havoc with thy seamen seem t’ have made! 
Two foreigners to one seems hardly fair, 

Yet so it is:—so does thy Jaw* declare! 

And bad th’ effect ; for thus they introduce 

To all thy ships disorganization loose ! 

* By the Merchant Seaman’s Act the crews of British 
ships may be composed of two thirds foreigners and one 
third British—seamen or not seamen! It appears by an ex- 
cellent article in Fraser's Magazine, that one twentieth of 
our 190,000 British officers, seamen, and apprentices, are 
being annually replaced by 9,500 foreigners or landsmen.”’ 

* * “ And it is not so much a question of high wages 
elsewhere as bad treatment at sea.”’ Surely all this must be 
stopped. 
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It is not fair they should be allow’d to spoil 


- Thy sailors’ comforts with their foreign broil ; 


It is not fair Jack’s mess should be destroy’d,— 
Of his own people it should be so void: 

Who has he now upon his right and left, 

Since of his countrymen he is bereft? 

Foreigners forsooth: d’ you suppose he likes 

To have them rather than his friend Bill Sykes, 
Or any other of his countrymen, 

In that confined and miserable den, 

The forecastle* that’s call’d, in which he lives? 
"Tis bad enough, and little comfort gives ;— 

But now companionship no longer charms, 

No friends has he with whom to spin his yarns: 
Instead of these he has on either hand 

Those foreigners he cannot understand ! 

And think you that he thanks you for this change? 
No! believe it not; rather he would 

Far o’er the world, and seek a better fate, 

Than with such messmates THERE to congregate! 
In fact, he’s gone; recain him if you can,— 

But you will find that he’s a disgusted man. 

“‘ Disgusted, why?” you’ll say: the Muse replies, 
Severe ill treatment in his story lies. 

Depend, John Bull, a great mistake you made 
With foreigners to man your ships of trade: 
Your British ships were British seamen’s boast, 
Until you turn’d them out for foreign host. 
England must have her trade with. all the world : 
And why not? Why not with her flag unfurl’d ? 
Why not her ships on ev’ry coast be found, 

With civilizing trade to spread around 

The world itself? Yet let them all be hers; 
Mann’d by her own, and not by foreigners ! 

Her inerchant ape are British ships no more, 
Such as they used to be in days of yore; 

When foreign seamen here and there were seen, 

“ Like Sioa visits, few and far between !” 


* The abominable housing of seamen afloat, the bad pro- 
visions and water, the utter indifference of the otwners to the 
decency or health of their crews, the absence of all respon- 
sible relations between the ship-owner asd the seaman, the 
low rate of freights arising out of a glut of shipping, to 
which the parsimony in fitting and sailing ships may be 
ascribed, the excess in marine insurances effected by the 
smaller owners, and the consequent recklessness and indif- 
ference all round, are more than enough to account for the 
abandonment of our merchant navy by the better sort of 


British seamen.— Daily News, February, 1867. 
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ENGLAND! and art thou still content to man 

Thy trading vessels with a foreign clan? 

Thou that art held a first-rate naval power ? 
SHAME ON THRE! Surely this in some dark hour 
Thy senators deereed! ’Twere wiser far | 
To make of each thy sons a British Tar, 

That is inclined for sea: numbers there are 
Amidst thy plenteous throng! Then thou wouldst make 
Good sailors of thine own, who for thy sake 
Would by thee stay; aye, ready to defend 

Thy cause from foes! But, madness without end, 
Foreigners thou must have, and seamen make 

To crush thee by and by! Why nurse the snake? 
Rather thy seamen nurse,—they ’l] make return 
Right good when danger threatens in its turn: 
Apprentices restore, like those of old, 

To form the nucleus of thy seamen’s fold ; 

For merchants, if they wish their ships to man, 
Must be content to pay th’ apprentice clan : 

When scurvy’s banish’d from thy merchants’ fleet, 
And juice of limes supplied without deceit -— 
When all thy ships are mano’d with British crews, 
When berths are dry and comfort can diffuse, 

And foreign hands no longer in them found ; 

No dirty and no filthy stench abound, 

Good treatment® with good fellowship is crown’d ;— 
Then will thy seaman's policy be sound ; 

No longer will he seek another strand, 

But gladly turn unto his native land; 

He’ll love bis craft, will execute thy will, 

And British ships will British ships be still : 

For treatment past those terms will make amends, 
And are conditions which thy muse commends 

To senators, who are their country’s friends. 

Now to her task she turns, to tell those tricks 
That have been play’d by naughty sixty-six. 


If storm and inundatien mark its eourse, 

Does not explosive subterranean force, 

And plague, and pestilence, the same endorse 7 
Foul war itself has devastation spread 

O’er the fair ground that Europeans tread : 
War has its evils, and perhaps its charms, 

For those who reckon on the chance of arms. 
"Tis now three years sinee Prussia slily cast 

A longing eye on Denmark! country fast 


* See preceding notes. 
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Lock’d in old-fashion’d European ways, 

Not skill’d in war, nor could she ever raise 

A force, that could successfully oppose 

The numerous columns of her Prussian foes. 
Denmark had valour; this did not suffice 
Ayainst those Prussian hordes and science nice, 
With ’vantage gain’d them by their needle gun! 
For soon did Prussia find her object won. 

What object? Let Schleswig Holstein Bay, 
Annex’d to Prussia in the present day. ' 
Prussia fail’d seaboard, which her Baltic shore 
Could not afford. But further West lay more: 
How easily annex’d, were reason found, 

Or could be furnish’d on politic ground ! 

Ah, well! another claimant for the spoil, 
Austria interposed, and in the broil 

Advanced her right to Schleswig Holstein too, 
Whatever Prussia might pretend to do! 
Enough! These powers had recourse to arms: 
Again was Europe rack’d with war’s alarms: 
But sev’n weeks only served to turn the scale, 
And leave lone Austria beaten in detail ! 

For Austria had another war to wage; 

Venice was Italy’s in bygone age, 

And claims now made against th’ Austrian rule 
Were well maintain’d by that Italian school. 
Venice indeed was torn from Austrian claws, 
And Italy rejoiced she’d gain’d her cause. 

The moment favour’d her, she knew full well, 
When timely it was struck, the blow would tell. 
Thus has the map of Europe changed its face,—~ 
Hanover and Hesse Cassel take their place, 
Nassau and Frankfort Prussia’s crown to grace : 
This warlike power having thus obtain’d 

The seaboard which the first had long retain’d ; 
Venetia, too, by Italy ’s regain’d. 


Doubtless that German union thus has made 
A stronger power than could each parade; 
Each smaller state of so much lower grade. 
The river Elbe will passage freely give 
Seaward for Prussian shipping that would live 
Tn naval annals: they already run 

To distant countries, where the needle gun 
Serves to excite the wonders late begun 

On Europe’s field! Can England show the same? 
As justly would become her naval fame; 

Or does she wait t’ incur the usual blame 
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That a new weapon does not bear her name 
In those warships she sends upon the main? 
Still Prussia’s navy has but poor resort, 

If she can find no other fairer port 

Than those afforded by her stinted coast, 
Beset with sandy flats and shoals to boast : 
Still let her have the credit she deserves, 

In fitting ber warships without reserves. 


And what says Rome about Italian change? 
Ill does it brook what threatens to derange 
Ecclesiastic rule; to reconcile 
Itself to heretics,—Protestants vile! 
Hard must it be. Can absolute control 
Its power yield e’en o’er a single soul 
Without ill grace? 
Here let the Muse approach 
A subject grave, whereon she would not encroach 
With her opinion; but by common sense 
She’s authorized and may some words dispense. 
O restless man! perpetually inclined 
Some wicked frend to harbour in thy mind! 
Italian change, indeed !—it would be strange 
That an all-grasping rule could bear that change. 
The “ Holy See” government claims to reach ; 
When did the Saviour such a doctrine teach ? 
A leader spiritual as a temp’ral king ! 
The world is far too old for such a thing! 
Politics with religion ill combine,— 
A study each for love to intertwine. — 
Ill grace indeed: How greedy of command 
Ts mortal man! more, more be would demand,— 
Nothing could he resign ;—the world itself 
Ts not enormous for rapacious self! 
If in the East he meets with fallen crest, 
Why not renew exertions in the West, 
The souls and bodies of mankind t’ enslave, 
And hold them fast from cradle to the grave? 
For such the Popish doctrine does require, 
’Tis said, to guard them from eternal fire ! 
And thus among us is a schism raised 
’Bout ritual, by some few clergy praised, 
Who thus a firebrand do throw 3 ( 
*Midst church affairs, because they please it so! 


These purblind mortals do not seem to know 
The Laity ’s* the Church, and they say No;— 


* See letters of a vicar of the diocese of Norwich in the 
Daily News of December last. 
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They will not have their ceremonial hash 

Of dress, of crosses, candlesticks and trash ;— 
All Popish relics of another age, 

Just rummaged out of some damp musty page, 
In which those clergy do delight t’ engage ! 
Yes; truly are they Romanists at heart, 

Well are they acting all the Papist’s part : 
Send them to Rome, with their supporters too, 
Fools to believe the Church they can undo! 
England has pass’d through her religious test, 
And well she knows the serpent in her breast ! 
Tn churches where that serpent’s work is done 
By clergy, all the laity as one 

Should quit the church whene’er it is begun, 
Leaving the Papist parson, if he choose, 

To play his tricks and preach to empty pews. 
Then let him take himself to Rome; 

He’s better there than in our church at home. 
Since he’s well fitted for the Holy See! 

Such treatment would a wholesome eee be, 
Better than appeal to Bishop* with his key. 


* We quote the following on this subject, on which there 
are many more of the same kind, but which would take us 
far beyond our limits to introduce here. 

‘‘ THE BrsHop or SALISBURY AND THE ANTI-Rrrvat- 
1sta.—The following ‘protest’ against the supposed ritualistic 
tendencies of the Bishop of Salisbury has just been presented 
to his Lordship, signed by 500 of the ‘clergy, magistrates, 
gentlemen, yeomen, and others of the diocese:’—‘ To the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Salisbury,—We, the 
undersigned, having read with the greatest regret the answer 
of your Lordship to Lord S. G. Osborne’s letter, in whieh 
you state that clergymen of the Established Church have had 
committed to them the same powers which the priests of the 
rest of the Catholic Church, both in the East and West, have 
ever claimed as their inheritance; and feeling that such views 
essentially tend to the Romish practice of confession and 
absolution, and false doctrine; and considering the efforts 
which are now making by a certain party in our Church to 
bring back the ceremonial and ritualistic rites of the Romish 
Church into our Reformed Protestant Church,—do hereby 
solemnly protest against such views, from whatever quarter 
they may arise, and do signify our determination, by the hel 
of God, to stand firm against any opinions or practices which 
are too evidently leading to Romanism, and entirely subvert- 


ing the t doctrines of the Established Church, as defined 


in her Thirty-nine Articles, and deduced from the Word of 
God.’ ’—Daily News, Jan. 29. 

‘¢ The Dean of Carlisle is stated to have said, in a recent 
lecture in St. James’s Hall, London, ‘ That the modern 
Anglican High Church ritualism was only a copy of the 
Romanist, under the specious name of Anglicanism; but 
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These puny efforts of the Popish tool 

Are too contemptuous England to befool ! 
Gat. "ll find their doom; well-regulated mind 
Will brook no slavery of Popish kind ! 

Thus there’s another of those dirty tricks 

Of Eighteen hundred and sixty-six! 


The Muse left Prussia with her added states,— 
A novelty created by the Fates, 

Unknown in Europe of old-fashion'’d dates. 
But union now seems likely to abide, 

And France with Germany may yet provide 
Th’ European countries to divide. 

Conflict and much transition mark the year, 
For both are found in either hemisphere : 
While Europe in the North has been the field, 
In South America war its troubles yield ; 

In fact, old settlements have been disturb’d,— 
Grudges paid off, with rancour little curb’d! 


Of pestilence and famine, too, the Muse must sing 
In mournfal numbers, which such tales will bring : 
That restless evil, cholera design’d, 

Pursues insidious course to scourge mankind ! 
Do we ascribe to ways of Providence 

This visitation? Surely common sense 

Would quickly teach us, that our own neglect, 
And for due cleanliness, a due respect 
Forgotten, aggravates each case :—at home, 
Indeed we have not very far to roam, 

It sorely tried our eaple in the East 

Of London city. hy? They were the least 
Aware of what has been its baneful cause ; 
Those people had infringed the common laws 

Of health, and used the waters of the Lea 

As fit and wholesome, while their chastity 

Was gone; for at some places on their banks, 
The sewage they received, from towns and tanks 
Of filthy ordure, poison’d in their course 

Those streams to which the people had recourse ! 
Tis manifest, indeed, the fault was theirs, 

For all those people used it unawares ; 

Still, such was not the work of Providence,— 
To say the least, twas all man’s negligence. 
This great fact shows how careful we should be 
Of cleanliness and utmost purity 


equally destructive of the saving doctrines of the Reform- 
ation.’ ’— Daily News, Feb. 21. 
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Of diet. Others, too, might be produced, 
In which all cleanliness has been abused,— 
Where habits, feeding, residence, and air, 
Are foul and fetid, and good water rare; 
In such conditions, then for death prepare! 


And famine, yet, in England scarcely known, 

In British India misery has sown; 

Where failing crops required providing care ;— 
Too late it came, Orissa* can declare, | 
And British rule condemn in sad despair! | 

But does not British rule evince elsewhere 

Effects which demonstrate the little care 

Or thought bestow’d on natives’ little wants, 

Their humble dwellings or their fav’rite haunts? 
Where idle rulers no protection show, 

Justice deny, and treat them as a foe 

‘They have to banish from the very soil 

Which long they ’ve planted with industrious toil. 
Jamaica! let thy blood-stain’d ground reply! 
England has heard thy murder’d natives’ cry 

Of cruel treatment of thy negro race,— 

She’s heard their ‘plaint; yet with ill-omen’d grace 
Has turn’d her Bact on those she should befriend, 
And left them with the law their case t’ amend ! 
Their day will come. But still ’tis strange to leave 
The country’s work for otherst to achieve ; 

“ Together met, a voluntary throng, 

<< T’ avenge a public and a private wrong.” 

To teach a world of despots not so wise, 

That martial law on all to exercise, 

The law of England does not authorize. 

Beautiful Jamaica,—misgovern'd place, — 

Could net find justice for her negro race. 

Yet now, since changed is her chief reigning power, 
Fair hopes she has of some more prosp’rous hour: | 


And hopes there are, when those things are redress’d, 


The grandeur of the Law will stand confess’d. 


What mean those dire explosions} and that cry 
Where labour delves in darkness, to supply 


* The famine is said to have been occasioned by the Ame 
rican civil war,—the merchants endeavouring to supply ootton 
from Orissa, neglecting rice. As many as 7,500 are said to 


have perished in a week at one station only. 
+ The Jamaica Committee and its friends. 


¢ The explosions and burnings of cual mines in North 
Staffordshire and Yorkshire, which oecasioned the loss of 


about 300 lives. 
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The daily fael we consume, too fast 

For future generations long to last? 

They mean, alas! that we do not attend 
To Nature’s laws; in fact, we do not lend 
Attention due, with care to ventilate 

Those gloomy passages, where damps create 
Danger to those poor mortals who engage, 
In subterranean caverns, to outrage 

Their very lives, and blessings to forego,— 
Daylight exchanging, as they daily grow, 
For daily sustenanes and goodly show! 


Sad fate it is, to quit the light of day 

For toil in darkness, where no cheering ray 
Lights up the sad and melancholy way ;— 
When left is early childhood’s simple play, 

To grub and grovel for the collier’s bay ! 

Yet sadder still when fire takes away 

The little atmosphere they have beneath, 

And leaves them lifeless without air to breathe. 


e e e & 


Yet so it is:—and thus have been destroy’d 
Some hundred lives of people so employ’d ! 

’Tis sad this little of the world to see 

Before one’s call’d into eternity ! 

And here, again, mismanagement of man 

The fault must claim,—for he’s without a plan ; 
Tn science compensating all he can 


For what he takes !—he thinks but of his greed ; 


Plunders from Nature riches at his need, 
And takes her treasures as he would a weed. 
Yet Nature is content to serve him still, 

And yield her treasures always at his will ;— 
Until in cases when her common laws 

He’s careless to obey,—she then finds cause 
To visit him with punishment severe,— 

As she has done in this disastrous year. 
How easy to supply, by common shaft, 

The air demanded for a wholesome draught ; 
Yet was this neglected,—the reason why, 
The Muse would leave for others to supply. 


Another feature of this case remains, 

And much the character of England stains: 
The Muse yet looks for laws to rectify 

That which, ’tis said, the Blue Books testify : 
In those dread caverns which the fuel yield, 
Immersed in darkness is the child reveal’d ! 
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And who, with nought but automatic skill, 

From day to day, sole duty to fulfil, 

Performs oné action at its parent’s will! . 

Js this a fit employment for the mind? 

That ark of reason by kind Heaven design’d 

To ornament atd signalize mankind 

From brute creation? There they are bereft 
Those hapless children, even where they are left,) 

f all the kindly influence of their play, 

. Their little minds t expand im-artful way, 
With blithe companions of the cheerful day ;— 
Fellows in play, in learning, and in cate, 

Their little trifles they delight to share. 

Is that not task for animal to plod, : 
Rather than for “‘the noblest work of God ’’? 
Such employment, and in such a place, 
Reflects on England’s name but little grace ; 
Rather does it become another land, 

Where slavery triumphs rank on either ltand, 


How shall the timid Muse dere spread her sail 

On that rude sea where politics prevail ? 

Where quicksands of opinion, rocke of hue 
Ministerial, are likely to undo 

Th’ unwary barque, without a compass sound, 
Free from all deviation’s error found : 

Wherein misleading currents range afar : 
The ship to wreck beneath malignané star! | 
Questions there are which form @ huge array, 
That must be treated on from day to duy ; 
Sufficient too the wisest heads to fill, 

On which to learn what ie the nation’s will? 


That dll-engrossing subject of Reform, 
Which took possession of Hyde Park by storm, 
And from its office drove the ruling power, 
Is yet, it seems, the question of the hour; 
Still at the head of a long list it stands, . 
And of all others preference commands... 
For earliest settlement :—too long deferr’d, 
Since ’tis agreed Reformers should be heard 
In that arena which, we have been told,: 
Collective wisdom of the land doth hold,— 
Where the important scenes of politics. 

Oft show progressive Leaders in a fix ;— 
Where, too, political economist, | 

With parliament’ry eloquence can twist 
Arguments, the combative can’t resist ;-- . 
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Where furious, temperate, and sedate, 

Meet in the difficulties of debate ;— 

Where slashing leaders of Adullamites® 
Encounter parties, which set them to rights ;— 
Where compliments vituperative lend 

Charms to the arguments with which they blend ;-— 
Though vituperation in compliment, 

Perhaps, is just as seriously meant ; 

Where the Useful'and Ornamental join, 

With the Oratorical Leader’s coin ! 

Where Liberal with Conservative may meet, 
And politically enjoy a treat ;— 

The nation’s general business to discuss, 

Free from all disturbances, or a fuss. 

Yes, ’tis a place, where shine upon the whole 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul! 

Yet with all this what has the Muse to do! 

In this ide sea of ever changing hue; 

Does not Eighteen hundred and Sixty Six, 
Yield subjects more in which she has to mix? 


_ Another sea there is, on which to sail, 


Where ships contend or run before the gale; 
That sea whereon Neptune is wont to rule, 
That sea on which Britannia went to school. 


Of England’s navy oft the Muse has sung ; 

In glowing numbers oft her deeds have rung. 

In dave of yore, how oft her wooden walls, 

Have added gladness to her festive halls ! 

Have banish’d from her shore, the invading foe ; 
All which, the olden world doth right well know : 
How oft her fleets have been with victory crown’d, 
Let hist’ry say, whose pages yet abound 

With allan deeds, which to their worth redound. 


With “ heart of oak” the British navy form’d, 
Through ages past, is now to be deform’d ! 

Those wooden walls, which once were England’s pride, 
By iron now, are to be cast aside! 

Tron, the British navy has derang’d. 

Those heavy guns in even line arrang’d, 

Tier upon tier in terrible array ; 

The pride of England in her proudest day, 

Those noble sbips, now, all must pass away! 


* Adullamites:—said to bea party created in 1866; also 
called ‘‘ The Cave.” For the origin of this name, see Samuel, 
book i., chap, xxii., vers. 1, 2. 
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Yes! wooden walls,* alas, must all go by, 

And iron now must place of wood supply! ° 

To Artists’ pictures, Britons now must look 

For forms fast disappearing from the book 

Of life! There’s Schetky,+ Beechey,t will assist 
‘Those wooden walls to guard against the mist 
Of years? and thus “ the tooth of Time” resist! 


Nor does interminable change stop here, 

At least the change of this eventful year: 

Th’ armaments of those fleets no longer serve 
Themselves, nor yet their country, to preserve 
From hostile nations, who can cross the seas, 
And sink our wooden walls whene’er they please : 
Shot that would promptly deal with any wood, 
To strive with iron are no longer good ! 

And thus are great guns of the British fleet, 
Nought but popguns, an enemy to meet! 
Momentous change, fraught with effects unbeard, 
Invulnerability is now the word ! 


* Lord H. Lennox, in bringing forward the navy estimates 
(14th March), stated that there were no less than fifty-five 
ld wooden line of battle ships, which had cost the country 
£8, 250,000. These the Admiralty had determined to dis- 
pose of, and thirteen bad been sold by auction for £85,000 
aha Sic transit, se. 

+ We repeat the following from a notice which this veteran 
Artist has lately distributed :—Mr. J. C. Shetky,* Her Ma- 
jesty’s Marine Painter in Ordinary, proposes to publish in a 
compact form, a series of PHotro@RaPHS from his professienal 
works, including his recent Pen and Ink Drawings ;—as a 
memento of England’s “* Wooden Walls,” ‘‘ now changing to 
iron, and altering in form.”? We are glad to find that the 
views expressed by our Muse are so soon to be realized,—and 
more so still to learn that Han Masesry THE QuEEN hase 
graciously accepted the Dedication of this very choice work. 

$ Captain Richard B. Beechey, R.N., well known as one 
of our most celebrated marine painters. 


To be concluded tn our next. 


Royat NationaL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 
The Prince of Wales and the Lifeboat Service. 


Much more than the usual interest which attaches to the annual 
meetings of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution was felt in the 
gathering of the 28th of February, from the fact that his Royal High- 
neas the Prince of Wales had graciously consented to take the chair 


* Of 11, Kent Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 
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on the occasion. Every circumstance connected with the annual 
meeting held on that day contributed to render its result highly satis- 
factory to the friends and supporters of the institation. The chair 
was occupied by the Prince of Wales, whose illustrious father had been 
& warm patron of the institution. ‘The meeting took place in the noble 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House (by the kind permission of the 
Lord Mayor), which was filled to repletion with ladies and gentlemen. 
The report of the committee told tale of uninterrupted success, in- 
creased public support, enlarged areas of action for the saving of 
precious life, and the actual preservation of numerous lives during the 
past year; and there were, besides, the unusual and wholly un- 
expected incidents of some munificent sums of money being banded 
from the body of the meeting to the royal chairman. 

At a few minutes before 2h. p.m., the hour fixed for the eommence- 
ment of the proceedings, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
arrived at the Mansion House, attended by General Knollys, and was 
received at the grand portico by the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor, attired in his state robes, and accompanied by the sword- 
bearer and mace-bearer, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Waterlow and 
Mr. Sheriff Lycett, Earl Percy, president of the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, and several noblemen and gentlemen connected with 
the institution. After Mr. Riehard Lewis, barrister-at-law and 
secretary of the institution, had introduced to his Royal Highness 
some members of its committee, the Prince was conducted to the dais 
in the Egyptian Hall, on which, amid the warm and respectful greet- 
ings of the goodly company, he took his seat in the Lord Mayor's 
chair of state, high on the back of which were emblazoned the City 
arms. On a table in front of his Royal Highness were placed the 
sword and mace, and 8 little to the right was a beautiful model of a 
lifeboat under a glass shade, which, as will be learned below, was pre- 
sented by the institution to his Royal Highness. And here it may be 
mentioned that the affability and marked attention of his Roval High- 
ness to Mr. Lewis, who sat on his left, were amongst the most pleasing 
and instructive characteristics of tis important meeting. 

His Royal Highness, in opening the. proceedings, said :-— 

‘My lord mayor, my tords, ladies, and gentlemen, it affords me very 
great pleasure to occupy the chair to-day upon so interesting an 
occasion as the present. Among the many benevolent and charitable 
institutions of this country, there are, I think, few which demand our 
sympathy and support, and in which we can feel more interest, than 
the National Lifeboat Institution. An institution of this kind is an 
absolute necessity in a great maritime country like ours. It is wholly 
different in one respect to many other institations, because, although 
lives are to be saved, they can in those cases in which this society 
operates only be saved at the risk of the loss of other lives. 

‘‘T am happy to be able to congratulate the inetitution upon its 
high state of efficiency at the present moment, and on the fact that by 
its means very nearly 1000 lives have been saved in the course of the 
past year. Lifeboats have been given by many benevolent individuals; 
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some as thankofferings from the friends of those whose lives have been 
saved, and others in memory of those who are now unhappily no more. 
I am happy also to be able to say that lifeboats exist not only upon 
our coasts, but our brave example in this matter has been emulated 
by many foreign maritime countries, and they have chosen to model 
their inatitutions upon our own. 

‘I beg upon this occasion to tender, in the name of the institution, 
our warmest thanks for the kindoess and courtesy of the Lord Mayor 
for allowing us to hold our meeting in this hall. It is, indeed, a 
peculiarly fitting place in which to hold it, from the intimate con- 
nection which must necessarily exist between the City of London and 
the institution. Half a century ago it originated in this city. In 
1852 the late Duke of Northumberland became its president. My 
lamented father was also the vice-patron, and took the warmest interest 
in its prosperity. I am happy to say that the respected secretary, 
Mr. Lewis, occupied that position in 1850, and indeed long before thas 
time. He has held it ever since, and much of the success of the 
institution is owing to his long experience, and the energetic manner 
in which he has directed its working has raised the institution to its 
present high state of efficiency. I should also mention that Mr. Thos. 
Chapman, Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., Capt. J. R. Ward, R.N., the 
inspector of lifeboats to the institution, and many other gentlemen, 
have rendered and do render to the institution most important service. 
I may say that there are 174 lifeboats afloat, and that in the course of 
the past year many have been called into existence, at a cost of no 
less than £17,000, the whole of which has been defrayed by bene- 
volent individuals. Paes | . 

‘“‘ Before concluding the brief remarks which I have addressed to 
you, however imperfectly, on this occasion, I call upon you once more 
to offer your support to so excellent an institution. I am certain that 
you must be convinced that it is one which is really a necessity for a 
great maritime nation like this. I congratulate you that it has arrived 
at so excellent a state, and I feel quite sure that you would be the last 
to wish it to decay for the want of support to its funds.” 

We will now proceed to recapitulate briefly the great work which 
has been accomplished during the past year by the National Lifeboat 
Institution, aad to which the Royal Chairman referred in his able 
speech. | , _ “a 

The committee of the institution, with feelings of gratitude and 
satisfaction, tender their thanks for the generous co-operation of their 
countrymen in baving happily relieved them from all anxiety for the 
present efficiency of the lifeboat service, so far as the same is depend- 
ent on pecuniary aid, and for the confidence that is reposed in them, 
alike by the public and by the hardy boatmen of our coasts, with whose 
help they are enabled to effect the benevolent object for which the 
society was instituted, affords them every encouragement in the pro- 
secution of it. 

The institution has, during the past twelve months, continued to 
receive the noble assistance of inland towns and private individuals, 
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by the presentation of the entire cost of lifeboats, so that an increasing 
number of these towns are now represented in this way by their own 
boats on the coast. By deciding to plant and sustain lifeboats on the 
coast, they say in effect to our hardy boatmen and fishermen, “ By 
this lifeboat, for the sake of: the perishing, we provide you with the 
means for their rescue, and to your stout hearts and strong bands, 
under Providence, we leave the rest.” 

In France, a lifeboat service, founded on the same principles as our 
own, possesses now no less than 32 lifeboat establishments. These 
boats are all built in France, on the self-righting plan of this in- 
stitution. 

On a former occasion it was stated that this institution proposed to 
build and place, at selected stations, a few improved fishing-boats, 
provided with safety fittings, hoping thereby to gradually introdace 
such improvements in the smaller class of coast fishing-boats as might 
lead to a considerable diminution in the loss of life, which so frequently 
occurs from their being overtaken by gales of wind when at a distance 
from the land. Two of these boate are now completed, and in the 
hands of trustworthy fishermen en the coast of Scotland, and three 
more will shortly be ready. 

Thirty-three new lifeboats have been built; of these, thirteen have 
been provided for new stations, and the remainder to replace worn-out 
or inferior boats. They are stationed as follows :— 

ENGLAND. WALES. 
Northumberland. Boulmer. Glamorganshire . Swansea. 
tt Merionethshire . Barmouth. 
Yorkshire . . . Redcar. Carnarvonshire . Portmadoc. 


Norfolk. . . . Mundesley. : 
orf Sheringham Anglesey . . . Lianddwyn. 
Suffolk. ... a lteant —— 
Southwold. : : 
Kent... . Margate. Cheshire . . . New Brighton. 
Susser . . . . Winchelsea. ScoTLAND. 
Brighton. 
West Wittering. Orkney Islands . Stromness. 
Dorset . . . . Chapman’sPool. ~/inshire. . . Lossiemouth. 
Lyme Regis. 
Devonshire . . Brixham. IRELAND. 
Braunton. Co. Down. . . Tyrella. 
Cornwall . . Looe. Dublin . . Poolbeg. 
, Fowey. Skerries. 
Falmouth. | Cork . . « Ballycotton. 
St. Ives. Queenstown. 
Somerset . . . Burnham. Courtmacsherry. 


Carriages have also been provided for most of the above boats, and 
boat-houses erected at all the new stations. 

The lifeboats of the institution now number one hundred and 
seventy-four. They have been the means of saving four hundred and 
twenty-six lives during the past twelve months—nearly the whole of 
them under circumstances when no other description of boat could 
with safety have been employed in such a service. 
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Disasters at sea during the past year have been very numerous, and 
many of them were of a most distressing nature. It is only necessary 
to refer to the awful catastrophe to the Australian screw steamer 
London, on the Jith of January, 1866,—to the lamentable scenes 
about the same period in Torbay, and on other parts of the coast,—to 
awaken sad remembrance of the peculiarly fatal character of these 
visitations. 

No one who has witnessed a storm on our coasts, when the waves 
are mountains high, can have failed to be impressed with the terrific 
character of the scene, nor to think with feelings of the liveliest pity 
on those who are exposed to its fury. While every human effort to 
render aid is often baffled by the violence of the tempest, the mind is 
penetrated with a sense of the mighty power of Him who “ holdeth 
the waters in the hollow of His hand,” and can say to the tossing 
billows ‘‘ Peace, be still!” | 

The Wreck Register of the Board of Trade informs us that the 
number of shipwrecks during the past year was 1,787, accompanied 
by the loss of 602 lives. 

Great efforts continue to be made to render every possible assistance 
to shipwrecked crews.* And this assistance is by no means limited 


* The lifeboats of the institution were instrumental in saving, in )866, the 
crews of the following wrecked vessels :— 


Steamer Bessie, of Hayle . 9 Ship Amsterdam, of Sunderland. 14 
Barque Victorine, of Ostend . 1 Brig Mazurka, of Dundee . . 10 
Brig Osep, of Fuime . . . . 7 _ Brig Claudia, of Belfast—saved 
Schooner Black Agnes, of Shields 38 vesselandcrew ..... 7 
Brigantine Fremad, of Bergen . 7 Brig Vesta, of Whitby. . . . 7 
Schooner Laurel, of Goole 8 Schooner Leader—assisted to save 
Brig Tartar, of Sunderland — vessel andcrew .... . 6 
saved vesselandcrew . . . 8 Billy-boy Gipsey, of Wisbeach . 4 
Schooner George, of Goole—saved Barque Julia, of Liverpool . . 9 
vessel and crew . . . . - 6 Schooner Peerless, of Aberystwith 6 
Ship Thoughtful, of Sunderland. 8 Smack Elizabeth, of Cardigan 6 
Brig Jessie, of London. . . . 8 Smack Jenny Jones, of Barmouth 5 
Brig Cheshire Witch, of London. 3 Brigantine Pearl, of Montrose— 
Schooner Zephyr, of Banff . . 6 saved vessel. 
Barque Lymon Cann, of St.Jobn’s 1 Schooner Ann, of Torquay 8 
Ship Iron Crown, of Liverpool— Ship Alarm, of Belfast. . . . 11 
rendered assistance. Brig Providentia, of Svelvig . 8 
Brigantine Isabella, of Water- Smack Shamrock, of Wexford . 6 
ford—assisted to save vessel and ' Mary and Elizabeth, of Whitby. 11 
crew... . .. + «- « & Sehooner Treaty, of Goole—saved 
Brig Pero, of hue A ee ae e. 7 vessel and crew ~ « « » 4 
Barque Reliance, of Whitby . 9 Steamer Caron, of Newcastle— 
Smack Lily, of Wexford . .. 6 saved vessel and crew .. . 12 
Schooner Ann, of Jersey— Yacht Dagmar, of Middlesboro’. 2 
saved vesselandcrew . . . 6 Ship Mary Roe, of Quebec . 7 
Steamer Lady Beatriz, of Sunder- Lugger Betsy Ann, of Port Gor- 
land—saved veseel. OD ks % ee ee ew 8 
Brig Altivo, of Lisbon . , . . 10 igantine Jeune Francois — as- 
Flat Morning Star, of Carnarvon 3 sisted to save vessel and crew . 6 
Galliot Johanna,of Soon, Norway 7 Brig Nicholas Harvey, of Hayle 8 
NO. 4.—VOL. XXXVI. 3 2 £ 
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to the effurts of our hardy lifeboat men. Men of all ranks come for- 
ward, not only to lend a helping hand, but also freely to risk their own 
lives to save the life of the drowning mariner. 

As illustrative of this gratifying fact, the committee have much 
satisfaction in referring to the noble exertions of the Rey. Chas. Cobb, 
of Dymchurch, Kent, in rescuing from the rigging, on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 6th of January last, one of the crew of the French lugger 
Courrier de Dieppe, which was wrecked off Dymchurch in a strong 
gale of wind and heavy sea. The gold medallion of the institution 
has been voted to Mr. Cobb, in testimony of his heroic exertions, and 
the silver medal to John Batist, the coastguard-man, who bravely 
helped Mr. Cobb on that eventful occasion. 

The committee would also refer to the exertions, on the same day 
and at about the same hour, of the Rev. P. Vyvyan Robinson, of 
Llandewednack, who, while proceeding to church, heard of a fearful 


Brigantine Columbia, of Carnar- Bargue Caroline Elizabeth, of 


WOM ste 4 Wes SS ee London . . ‘ - 13 
Pilot Coble of Blakeney—saved ae oe Barque Inga. . .18 
coble and crew . 


. imalaya, of Liverpool— 
Fishing Smack Favourite, of Peel, gee assistance. 
Isle of Man. . 


‘ Smack Cymro, of Almwch « 2 
Barque Voluna, of Liverpool — Lugger tlliam and aks of 
saved vessel . . armoutb . . 
Barque Coriven, of Londonderry - Brigantine Zillah — saved vessel 


an @O@ Oo ON 


—rendered assistance. andcrew. . 8 
Schooner Margaret Covel of Barque Indus, of “Maitland, N.S. 2 

Portrush. . ° 6 Brig George, of Lowestoft . 6 
Sloop Pomona, of Ipswich 2 Shore Boat, of Wexford 9 
Sloop Superior, of Goole . 2 Schvoner Lion, of Goole .. 5 
Sloop Queen, of Goole . 3 Brig Kalpie, of London—saved 
Sloop Cupid, of Goole . . 4 vessel and crew 8 
Schooner Anaconda, of Lerwick. 5 —— 
Schooner Swann, of Goole. . . 4 Total Lives saved in 1866 oy 
Steamer Buda, of Leith—assisted Lifeboats . 3 . 426 

to save vessel and crew. 
Schooner Curonation, of London 4 During the same period the In- 
Schooner Tay, of Dundee . 5 stitution bas granted Rewards 
Barque Salmi— assisted to save for saving Lives by Fishing 

vessel ‘and crew. . 16 and other Boats . . . . . 495 
Barque Margaret and Jane, of —_—— 

Shields . . . 8 Grand Total . . . 921 

awl Reece For 1866. 
Number of lives rescued by lifeboats, in ad- 
dition to 17 vessels saved by them ‘ a 421 
Number of lives saved by shoreboats, &c. . - 495 
Amount of pecuniary rewards for saving life 
during the year : se .. £2,173 2 8 


Honorary rewards : Silver medals : 16 mt bs 
Votes of thanks on vel- 
Inm and parchment . 


Total 


921 £2,178 2 8 


=| & 
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shipwreck at Mullion Cove, six miles from the Lizard lifeboat station. 
He immediately ordered the lifeboat out, and proceeded overland with 
it; but unfortunately it arrived too late, the whole of the crew having, 
sad to say, unfortunately previously perished. 

The committee have decided to establish forthwith a lifeboat station 
at Mullion Cove. The Wesleyan Methodists having collected the cost 
of a lifeboat, in memory of the late Rev. D. J. Draper, an able and 
zealous minister of that connection in Australia, who unhappily pe- 
rished in the ship London, in the Bay of Biscay, last year, and who 
was a native of Cornwall, the Draper lifeboat will be placed at 
Mullion Cove. 

In addition to the large number of 426 lives and 17 vessels saved 
exclusively by the lifeboats of the institution, 495 lives were rescued 
Jast year by fishing-boats and other means,—a result arising from the 
encouragement given by the institution in rewarding all who are in- 
strumental in saving life from shipwreck on our coasts. 

This large number of 921 lives is independent of 350 lives saved by 
the rocket apparatus, worked by the coastguard, and which is pro- 
vided by the Board of Trade, by which apparatus 123 lives were 
saved in a single instance, on the 3rd of December last, from the wreck 
of the Swedish man-of-war Oradd. That department continues to 
co-operate cordially with the Natioral Lifeboat Institution in carrying 
out the great and national work it has undertaken to perform, and 
which has hitherto proved so successful. 

The total number of lives saved during the forty-three years from 
the establishment of the institution in 1824 to the end of the year 


1866, either by its lifeboats or by special exertions for which it has 
granted rewards, is as follows :-— 


In the Year No. of Lives In the Year No. of Lives In the Year No. of Lives 


Saved. Saved. Saved. 
1824 124 1839 279 1854 365 
1825 218 1840 353 1855 406 
1826 175 1841 128 1856 473 
1827 163 1842 276 1857 374 
1828 301 1848 236 1858 427 
1829 463 1844 193 1859 499 
1830 372 1845 235 1860 455 
1831 287 1846 134 1861 424 
1832 310 1847 157 1862 574 
1833 449 1848 123 1868 714 
1834 214 1849 209 1864 698 
1835 364 1850 470 1865 714 
1836 225 1851 230 1866 921 
1837 272 1852 773 _—— 
1838 456 1853 678 Total 16,901 


The committee wish to express their thankfulness for this glorious 
harvest of human lives saved from a watery grave. 

In the presence of facts like these, the Lifeboat Institution need 
have no misgiving in respect to a continuance of that pecuniary sup- 
port which has hitherto enabled it to pureue with unabated vigour and 
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success the great and benevolent objects for the promotion of which it 
was established more than forty-three years ago. 

During the past year, 16 silver medals, 25 votes of thanks inscribed 
on vellum and parchment, and £2,173 have been granted by the in- 
stitution for saving the lives of 921 persons by lifeboats, shore and 
fishing boats, and other means, on the coasts and outlying banks of the 
United Kingdom. 

Since the formation of the institution it has expended on lifeboat 
establishments £165,700, and has voted 83 gold and 772 silver medals 
for saving life, and pecuniary rewards to the amount of £24,450. 

The committee acknowledge the continued kind co-operation of the 
local branch committees, which constitute so important a portion of 
the machinery for the supervision of the several lifeboat establishments 
of the institution. The Board of Trade and the coastguard also help 
the institution in every possible way. | 

The total amount of receipts during the year 1866 has been 
£41,718 1s. 4d.; and the committee are grateful to be able again to 
announce, that of this sum no less than £16,974 12s. 4d. were special 
gifts to defray the cost of 35 lifeboats. Such munificence is perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of a benevolent society. 

Liberal legacies have also been bequeathed to the institution during 
the past twelve months. 

During the past year £18,744 12s, 2d. were expended on additional 
lifeboats, transporting carriages, boat houses, and necessary gear; 
£7,081 13s. 3d. on the expenses of repairs, painting, refitting, &c. ; 
and £6,022 13s. 10d. in rewards for services to shipwrecked crews, 
coxswains’ salaries, and quarterly practice of the boats’ crews; 
£1,072 18s. for five safety fishing boats and their gear; making 
altogether, including liabilities amounting to £7,472 9s. for lifeboat 
' stations now in course of formation, and other expenses, a total éx- 
penditure of £42,344 15s. 10d. 

For a considerable saving in the item of transport to their stations 
of new lifeboats and carriages, the committee have again to express 
their thanks to the several railway and steampacket companies, who 
have most liberally conveyed them to all parts of the United King- 
dom, free of charge. 

The items of receipts and expenditure are minutely detailed in the 
financial statement annexed to the report, audited, as usual, by a 
public accountant. . 

The institution has pow under its charge 174 boats, and it is only 
reasonable to expect, that in such a fleet frequent damages will take 
place, in addition to the fact that boats will decay every year from 
natural causes. 

The operations of the institution extend all over the British Isles, 
and it pledges, with the continued blessing of Almighty God and the 
sympathy and support of the British public, to leave no effort untried 
that can assist in any way in lessening the annual loss of life on our 
shores. 

Various resolutions, expressive of sympathy and support on behalf 
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of the institution, were afterwards moved and seconded by the follow- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen :—The Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, 
Bart., G.C.B., M.P., V.P., First Lord of the Admiralty; Admiral the 
Earl of Hardwicke, V.P.; the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., C.B., President of the Board of Trade; Lord Alfred Paget; 
the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P.; Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., V.P.; 
Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B., a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty; General Knollys, K.H.; his Grace the Duke of St. 
Alban’s; T. B. Potter, Esq., M.P., V.P.; the Right Hon. Earl Percy, 
P.C., President of the Institution; and Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S., V.P. We append the last resolution, and the response of his 
Royal Highness thereto. 

Earl Percy moved,—" That the loyal and respectful thanks of this 
meeting be given to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
for so graciously and ably presiding over the forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution; and thus, by his 
countenance and support, rendering to the philanthropic cause in 
which it is so actively engaged the greatest service.” The noble ford 
asked his Royal Highness to accept the model of a lifeboat which had 
been contributed for by the City of Manchester, and was placed on 
the shore of his (Earl Percy’s) native county at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
It had already been instrumental in saving between thirty and forty 
lives. 

Mr. T. Baring, M.P., seconded the resolution, which was carried 
amid loud cheering. 

His Royal Highness: My lord mayor, my lords, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I tender you my warmest thanks for the very kind manner in 
which the noble lord has moved his resolution, and for that in which 
it has been seconded by Mr. Baring. I beg also to thank you all for 
the great kindness with which you have supported me on this occasion. 
So much has been said, so many able speeches have been made, and so 
much time has already been occupied by the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, that I will not trouble you with any further remarks. But I 
have not only to thank you, my lord (Earl Percy), and the other 
members of this institution, for your kindness in presenting ie with 
this model, but also to accept it with peculiar pleasure as it is named 
after my eldest son. And I hope that in time, when he grows up, he 
will recollect that in his infancy a lifeboat was named after him, and 
that in the three years after his birth it was instrumental in saving 
from thirty to forty lives. 

His Royal Highness was then conducted from the chair by the Lord 
Mayor and left the hall, the entire company standing and cheering him 
as he went out; and the proceedings terminated. 
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LIGHTS ON BOARD OcEAN STEAMERS. 


The following, which we find in a Cape paper, is the letter alluded 
to by our correspondent in this Roe nese plan is well worthy 
of attention.— Ep. WV. M. 

Oct. 8th, 1859. 

Sir,—My object in addressing you is to revive the subject as to the 
best positions for lights on board of ocean steamvessels, first urged by 
me in the pages of the Singapore Straits Times, shortly after the 
collision of the steamers Erin and Pacha in the Straits of Malacca, 
resulting in the total loss of the latter, with a portion of her crew and 
a large amount of treasure. It would be superfluous for me to attempt 
to enumerate the enormous losses that have taken place from the 
defective position of lights; suffice it to say, that they have all more 
or less originated in the impossibility of steamers knowing each other’s 
direct course when nearing from nearly opposite points ; and this will 
be the case so long as steamers can see each other’s lights as now 
placed at the sides, either from the paddle-boxes or otherwise. I 
maintain that a steamer’s (both sides) lights can be seen at the same 
time one and a half point from either bow, the masthead light being 
of little use to show the true position ; and from this cause the danger 
arises, 

To prevent this, I beg to submit the following (and which must be 
considered as particularly applicable to the Great Eastern, in order not 
to interfere at present with the arrangements for lights as now fixed 
on board ocean steamvessels:—-The Great Eastern should have) a 
powerful plain light fixed on the foremast, and a powerful (blue tinged) 
light fixed on her second mast in the most prominent place, and at a 
good elevation, nearly horizontal. By this simple but valuable guide, 
a ship’s position with respect to the Great Eastern would be at once 
known, and any danger averted, even allowing a ship to be in her 
direct track, as the lights in one would immediately show her the 
danger, whilst with the lights open she would be beyond her danger- 
ous influence, the masthead light materiaily assisting the judgment; 
whereas with the present paddlebox lights a steam or sailing vessel - 
may be steering across the course of the Great Eustern, with the risk 
of collision, from the fact of not knowing on which bow she may be, 
the masthead light being of little or no service until one of the side 
lights is hid from view. 

From the above I maintain that the Great Eastern must be con- 
sidered dangerous to mercantile interests, without lights are placed, as 
pointed out by me, to warn other ships of a perilous position. I need 
scarcely add, that the effect of a collision which would utterly destroy 
a large ship would not be felt by those on board the Great Eastern, 
and to these I feel confident we may look forward, without the remedy 
I have pointed out is effectually applied, before she attempts to cross 
the Atlantic. I consider the subject of such importance that I am 
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induced to lay it before you, in the hope that its merits will dawn on 
the eye of the public through the columns of your valuable and in- 
fluential journal. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
N. HECKFORD. 
To the Editor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


THe PERILS oF SPONGE-DIVING. 


In his recent work on Crete,* Captain Spratt gives the following 
account of Sponge-diving. We considered that the Pearl Fishery of 
Ceylon was about as perilous an operation as need be, but the great 
depth (30 fathoms) of the choice sponges seems to put the powers of 
of the diver to a greater test than that :— 

‘The mode of operation preparatory to a dive is very peculiar and 
interesting. The diver whose turn it is takes his seat on the deck of 
the vessel, at either the bow or the stern, and, placing by his side a 
large flat slab of marble weighing about 25 |b., to which is attached a 
rope of the proper length and thickness (13 inch), he then strips and 
is left by his companions to prepare himeelf. This seems to consist in 
devoting a certain time to clearing the passages of his lungs by expec- 
turation, and highly inflating them afterwards, thus oxydizing his 
blood very highly by a repetition of deep inspirations. ‘The operation 
lasts from five to ten minutes or more, according to the depth; and 
during it the operator is never interfered with by his companions, and 
seldom speaks or is spoken to; he is simply watched by two of them, 
but at a little distance, and they never venture to urge him or to dis- 
tract him in any way during the process. It seems to a spectator as if 
the diver were going through a sort of mysterious ceremony or incan- 
tation. When, from some sensation known only to himself after these 
repeated long-drawn and heavy inspirations, hedeems the fitting moment 
to have arrived, he seizes the slab of marble, and, after crossing him- 
self and uttering a prayer, plunges with it like a returning dolphin 
into the sea and rapidly descends. The stone is always held during 
the descent directly in front of the head, at arm’s length, and so as to 
offer as little resistance as possible; and by varying its inclination, it 
acts likewise as a rudder, causing the descent to be more or less ver- 
tical, as desired by the diver. As soon as he reaches the bottom, he 
places the stone under his arm to keep himself down, and then walks 
about upon the rock, or crawls under its ledges, stuffing the sponges 
into a netted-bag with a hooped mouth, which is strung round his 
neck to receive them; but he holds firmly to the stone or rope all the 
while, as his safeguard for returning and for making the known signal. 
at the time he desires it. Now let us notice the proceedings of his 


* Travels and Researches in Crete. By Captain T. A. B. Spratt, R.N. 
2 vols. (Van Voorst.) 
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companions in the boat floating some 20 or 30 fathoms above him. 
The two men who were nearest to him previously to his making the 
dive, but who systematically seem to place themselves so as to prevent 
him from conceiving the idea of being impatiently watched by them 
whilst undergoing the preparation, spring to their feet as soon as he 
disappears, and rush to the rope, which one of them then holds in his 
hand, veering it out or shortening it in as the diver moves about upon 
the bottom ; and as soon as the signal indicative of his wish to return is 
felt, they commence hauling up the rope with great energy and 
earnestness, and in a way calculated to ensure the greatest expedition 
of ascent, since the overstay of a few seconds may be a point of life or 
death to the diver. 

“The hauling up is thus effected :—The assistant who has hold of 
the rope, awaiting the signal, first reaches down with both hands as 
low as he can, and, there grasping the rope, with a great bodily effort 
raises it up to nearly arm’s length over his head; the second assistant 
is then prepared to make his grasp as low down as he can reach, and 
does the same, and so on the two alternately, and by a fathom or more 
at a time and with great rapidity, bring the anxious diver to the 
surface. A heavy blow from his nostrils, to expel the water and ex- 
hausted air, indicates to his comrades that he is conscious and breathes. 
A word or two is then spoken by one of his companions to encourage 
him, if he seems much distressed, as is often the case; and the hearing 
of the voice is said by them to be a great support at the moment of 
their greatest state of exhaustion. A few seconds’ rest at the surface, 
and then the diver returns into the boat to recover, generally putting 
on an under garment or jacket, to assist the restoration of the animal 
heat he has lost, and to prevent the loss of more by the too rapid 
evaparation of the water from his body. Such is the trying life of a 
Levantine sponge-diver; and coubtless there are very few of us who 
have any idea of what a fellow-creature has suffered in procuring that 
little article which has become a necessity of our toilet-table, and the 
luxury of our morning ablutions.” 


A Walir FROM THE PACIFIC. 


Are you a traveller? Perhaps you are. You are perhaps a great 
traveller. You have, perhaps, boiled eggs in the bason of the great 
Geyser, and held your nose (if it should happen that this conspicuous 
and useful ornament of the human face divine is of conspicuous propor- 
tions), within the grasp of your hand, to keep it from freezing. Perhaps 
you have bathed in the briny waves of the Dead Sea, pickling your- 
self down for your own especial preservation, a la Captain Lynch. 
You have travelled perhaps through the Rocky Mountains, smoking 
yourself in wigwams to preserve your lungs against asthma and con- 
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sumption. You have travelled perhaps in those “ palaces propelled by 
steam” on the “ busum” of the “father of rivers,” where you imbibed 
iced juleps sitting on explosive boiler decks, with your feet hanging 
over the railing and your head reclining at an angle of 45, listening to 
instructive discourses on the game of seven up, dreaming nightly 
sweet dreams of being blown sky-high and landing in the most un- 
comfortable and most unimaginable places, or having your body per- 
forated in the most shocking manner by Arkansas toothpicks. If so, 
you are undeniably a great traveller. Perhaps you imagine that you 
have tested all the delights of travel? What presuniption | 

There is a species of travel yet left for your experience and for 
your “‘store-house of pleasant memories” unknown to you. My 
advice is to enter immediately upon a course of these most delightful 
of all travels—inter-island travel. You have travelled in the old 
world and in the new world, and will very likely some of these days 
take a notion to travel to unknown worlds and worlds to come, but by 
all means travel first in the Hawaiian world. Hawaiian world! Why 
not have a world of our own? We are certainly entitled to it by 
neither belonging to the old world nor the new world, nor the world 
to come, nor any other kind of world, with perhaps the exception of 
the Insect World. And there is such a charm and such a delight in 
travelling over one’s own world, from shore to shore, from star to star, 
that it is well worth to preserve a photograph of it for the sake of 
the future historian in the chronicles of the Commercial Advertiser. 
My own experiences are so very limited that I would by no means 
attempt to give a sketch of the pleasures of travel, but our mutual 
friend Pheelinks, who only lately entered upon what he calls “the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” which means inter-island 
travel, is perfectly able to give a vivid description; but having, had 
a “serious accident” to his what he calls scribbling finger, by wound- 
ing the said digit with a mullet bone while eating poi and raw fish 
with “ye natyves” in experimenting on the digestive powers, has 
engaged me as amanuensis to set down in “black and white” (his own 
words) his experiences. I write under the dictation of Pheelinks 
himself. You know Pheelinks so well from his numerous writings, 
that a further introduction is unnecessary. 

“You know, my boy,” says Pheelinks, (P. always calls me his boy 
when animated), “my philanthropic ambition, my search after know- 
ledge. I concluded to visit continent after continent of our world, 
exploring the continents of Kauai, Maui, Hayaii, Niihau and Lanai. 
I am in search of information, bound to make new discoveries for the 
benefit of mankind and the inhabitants of this world of ours in especial. 
Iam hammering at rocks, Iam picking up all sorts of pebbles, dig 
holes into mountaln sides, and have commenced washing the dirt of 
the rivers till yet, without any other results than making dirty water, 
but I hope yet to discover veins of the precious ore, perhaps diamonds. 
Why not, I ask you. I am correct in my philanthropic views, do you 
assent? (Of course I scented.) I am anxious to develope the agri- 
cultural resources to the utmost extent. I shall yet succeed in raising 
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_self-baking beans, in making sugar from the tops and leaves of the 
cane, by which process more than 215 per cent. will be added to the 
productive power of our glorious common country, afd I am now 
engaged to invent apparatus by which sugar can be manufactured 
without fuel or fire, by gas alone. I propose to you to take a ‘ phid’ 
on the success of this most glorious enterprise.” We phidded. 

“I engaged a passage,” P. continued, his features all aglow from 
the warmth of his noble feelings after the cooling phid, “in Honolulu, 
the metropolis, the centre of our world, on board of one of those 
magnificent packets, called coasters. I stipulated simply a cabin 
passage, being, as you know, my boy, very modest in my pretensions. 
The hour of departure was 4 o'clock, precisely 4 o’clock. I was most 
anxiously engaged in preparations for this interesting voyage on the 
tremendous depths of the ocean. I packed my trunk in the most 
scientific manner, putting the most needed articles of apparel below 
and a mosquito netting on top to have it handy during cool nights. I 
shook hands with everybody whom I met it the streets and on “the 
corner.” I smiled with many friends sentimentally, smiles meditative 
on the future. At half-past eight I kissed an aged individual of the 
native female persnasion by mistake, and begged pardon in hurried 
but respectful terms. Iam happy to say it was granted. I hastened 
to the wharf in a dreadful state of perspiration and was ready to leap 
on board the packet, when a stern mariner in a flaming red shirt 
stopped me with the tremendous ejaculation, ‘ Apopo! hora eiwa !’— 
Nine o’clock! 1 retired. My sentimental feelings had been worked 
up to the highest pitch by so many leave takings and “fare the 
wells.” My sleep that night was disturbed. My dreams were but a 
repetition of partings. On awakening I found actually a small table- 
spoonful of mosquitves on my cheeks, drowned in my tears, that I had 
shed while dreaming. Was it not affecting ? (I said yes; P. was 
satisfied.) At precisely fifteen minutes to nine I found myself once 
more on the wharf in a very perspiring condition. Many leavetakings 
had of course been renewed during the past hours, smiles had been 
resmiled, I was much: affected. ‘There was a great effort at noise and 
business on board the packet. I sat down on a hot stone in the 
broiling sun to cool myself. The departure was announced to be mamult. 
I was patient, very, and recalling the many incidents of the last few 
hours, time flew fast. At 10 o’clock the departure was posponed till 
12 o’clock without fail. I retired again. Leavetakings were gone 
through for the third time, smiles became more sentimental and 
affecting. My feelings were tremendous, 

“* At 12 o’clock precisely I once more repaired to the wharf in a 
highly feverish and nervous state of mind. I sat down near the 
gangway. The packet was really going to start mamult, directly, by 
and by. I was satisfied. A large crowd assembled near the vessel 
and I began to consider it dangerous to put tosea with such a number 
of passengers, but as a constant stream was going on board and as 
many going off board, it was a difficult task to make a correct estimate. 
Numerous females of ‘ye natyves” were frequently leaving the vessel 
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in haste, squat down for a moment on the wharf, to press once more 
the friendly shore and return as quickly. I was much affected at this 
sign of their love of country. Is it not beautiful? (I said very!) 
An individual with a very dirty face brought two beef-steaks on board. 
On inquiry I learned that he was the steward, providing provisions for 
the foreign passengers. A very large number of fish of the species 
mullet were conveyed on board by a number of ‘ye natyves’ cala- 
bashes of all dimensions, called poi pots, travelled constantly back and 
forward. Boxes, lumber, bags of potatoes, bundles of shingles, began 
to lumber the deck. 

“ At 3 o’clock the hour of departure drew nigh. ‘The crowd in- 
creased. Faces came in frequent contact with faces, noses butted 
noses, and rebutted until noses mnltiplied to such an extent, that it 
was hard to believe that each face claimed only one as its original 
birthright. Tears began to flow. A wail arose here and there, going 
through the whole scale from ¢ to fis, and from moll into dur. I 
became nervous and much affected. My eyes filled with tears at 
witnessing those expressive scenes of grief. The order was given to 
cast off the fastenings. Gymnastic exercises in jumping commenced 
at a fearful rate, crowds jumping on board and off board, till I-became 
dizzy. The vessel began to swing slowly from the wharf. I heard 
some loud screaming. Three yonng female natives jumped under 
strong excitement on the wharf, squatted once more on the “sacred 
soil” and jumped back. I leaped on board. The foreign passengers 
followed. They were a gentleman very red in the face and very weak 
apparently in his legs; another gentleman and lady, lovely lady, 
who, but, my boy, I am at last on board, let us phid on a pleasant 
voyage.” 

Of course we phidded. P. shut his eyes, I sat patiently waiting, 
thinking that his great mind was revelling in pleasant memories. 
Alas! P. was fast asleep, I knew from the treméndous snores which 
issued from his splendid proboscis. Assoon as he awakes I shall send 
you the continuance of his travels. 





THe ScurtrLinG OF THE SEVERN. 


The extraordinary circumstances connected with the loss of the 
ship Severn, and the conviction of the four prisoners Webb, Holds- 
worth, Berwick and Dean, of having been guilty of wilfully scuttling 
that vessel, will be fresh in the recollection of the public, and since 
the conviction of these prisoners some facts have come to light which 
will doubtless be read with interest. It appears that before the re- 
moval of the prisoners from Newgate to undergo the sentences of penal 
servitude, Webb, who, it will be remembered, was charged with being 
the principal in the transaction, sent for Captain Drummond, the 
gentleman who conducted the prosecution on behalf of Lloyds’ 
Salvage Association, and he at once obtained an order from the 
magistrates at the Mansion-house to visit the prisoner. Webb then, 
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without any inducement or promise being made to him, entered into a 
long statement in relation to the crime of which be had been con- 
victed, the effect of which was to amount to a full confession of }sts 
guilt. He states that he was perfectly well aware that it was intended 
to destroy the vessel, and that he and his fellow-prisoners were in 
constant communication with each other upon the subject, and as to 
the best mode of carrying out their object. He states that he was 
led to believe that the transaction would never be suspected, and that 
they were sure to succeed. 

It will be remembered that, according to the evidence adduced at 
the trial, the loss of the vessel was actually occasioned by the three 
large holes that were bored in the stern of the Severn, and, although 
an attempt was made in cross-examination to create some doubt as to 
whether these holes really existed, it is satisfactory to be enabled to 
state that the prisoner admits that the evidence of the witnesses with 
regard to this matter was the truth, and that he bored the three holes 
almost immediately after the vessel got to sea, and that he placed 
. plugs in them which he could remove and replace again at his plea- 
sure. In this way the water was let into the vessel, and the Jeak was 
increased or diminished, until a fitting opportunity occurred to carry 
out the full object. The crime, it appears, was not intended to be 
committed at so early a period as it was, if one of the plugs, as was - 
stated at the trial, had not been accidentally broken by the prisoner 
in the inner skin of the vessel, and, as he could not stop this hole, 
he pulled out the other two plugs, and the fate of the vessel’was soon 
sealed. 

It will be also recollected that it was suggested at the trialjthat the 
prisoner Webb had been the means of casting away a vessel called the 
Jane Brown, upon which vessel a large sum of money was received 
from the underwriters ; and the prisoner, in the course of his inter- 
view with Captain Drummond, admitted the truth of the charge that 
was made against him in reference to this vessel, and made an ex- 
traordinary statement as to the mode in which the crime was com- 
mitted. The Jane Brown, it appeared, was chartered to convey a 
freight of coal from Glasgow to the Havannah, and it appears that 
while the vessel was lying at Glasgow, a carpenter was employed to 
erect an artificial bulk-head in the aft part of the hold, which was 
directly under the mate’s cabin, and thus a clear space was left in the 
hold. Soon after the Jane Brown sailed a hole was cut through the 
floor of the cabin, and ropes were fitted by which a man could descend 
‘into the space in the hold which had been made vacant by the bulk- 
head, and when the proper time arrived holes were actually bored 
through the bottom of the vessel, and she was consigned to summary 
destruction. The prisoner expresses his deep regret for his conduct, 
but it is not expected that any statement he may make will have the 
effect of inducing the authorities to mitigate the sentence passed upon 
him, namely, ten years’ penal servitude. ‘The whole of the prisoners 
have been removed to the Model Prison at Pentonville to undergo the 
sentences respectively passed upon them. 
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AzimutTH TABLE, 


H.M.S. Britannia, Dartmouth, March 19th. 
Dear Sir,—If you think the enclosed little Azimuth Table worth 
insertion in your Magazine, perhaps you will kindly make room for it, 
as it may be found useful by some of your nautical readers. 
| I remain, &c., 
A. C. Jonson. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Arguments :—-Apparent Time from Noon, and Altitude. 





Dist. |Alt Dist. |Alt 
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h. m. N. °}h. m. N. °!; h. m. N. h.m N. ° 
12| 77°37219 24/146-9154/3 | 36/202-sl364 48/237-8l18 
16| 81°4/71|  281150°5/53} 40/204 52/239: 1117 
20| 85-5170] 321153-9/52| 44/207 56/240-3116 
24} 29°6169| 361157°3/51| 481209°7/3315 01241-4165 
28| 93°7/68]  40/160°7/50| 5212120192) aaa 6114 
32| 97°7167|  44/164°0149| 56/214-3I31| _—sagi243-6l13 
36]101°7/66} 48/167°3/48\4  0216-5/30| ~—121244-5|12 
401105°7/65| 62/170°6147/. 4218-71291 + ~—«161245.4111 
441109°6/64] 56/173:7/46| 81220-7128) ~~ 201246-aI10 
48|113°516319 01176-8145| 1212228127 ~~ aaloge-9l 9 
52/117°4162| 41179-8144 161204-7126, 281047-6) 8 
56/121-2161} —-81182°8l43| 201226-6125| 3ale48-1| 7 
0/125:0160| 12/185-8\42|  24/298-4/04| 36lo4g-6l 6 
4{128-8|59| 161188-7/41] 281930-19231 401249-01 5 
8/132-5)58] 20/191 5/40] 32}231-8122| 4alo4g-4l 4 
12/136-2/57| 24/194-3/39]  36233-4/21| 48}249-7] 3 
16|139°8|56| 28)197-0|38| 40234-9120] 5212498} 2 
9201148°4155| 32199-71371 44l236-4/19| 56l49-81 1 

| 6 0250-01 0 











Explanation. 
I.—For the apparent time from Noon, take out N. 
Il.—With N. as dist. and co-declin. as course, find dep. (trav. table.) 
III.—For the altitude take out the dist. The course corresponding 
to this dist. and the above dep. will be the Azimuth. Mark 
it N. or S. according as the sun is N. or S. of the prime 
vertical, and E. or W. according as the time is A.M. or P.M. 
Ezample :—Given, app. time from Noon, 2h. 32m.; Sun’s alt., 
20°; Dec. 10°; (Sun East of meridian, and South of the prime 
vertical. ) | 
(1) For 2h. 32m. N. is 153°9 or 154, 
(2) 154 as dist. and co-declin. 80° (as course) in trav. tab. give 
151°7 dep. 
- (3) For alt. 20° in the foregoing table, the dist. is 234-9 or 235. 
Then dist. 235, and dep. 151°7 in trav. tab. wake the course 


40°. 
Therefore the Azimuth is S. 40° E. 
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If the Amplitude be required :—for the app. time of sunrise or sun- 
set, and alt. 0°, find the Azimuth as above; its complement will be the 
Amplitude. 

Note.—The sun rises and sets N. or S. of the prime vertical, accord- 
ing as the declination is N. or S., and continues on the same side of it 
while above the horizon, except only when the latitude is greater than 
the declination (both being of the same name) in which case the table 
found in all treatises on nautical astronomy will show at what time he 
passes the prime vertical. 

This Azimuth table gives results sufficiently near for determining 
the variation or deviation at sea. 


Nautical Notices. 


[Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to him 
at 31, Poultry.] 


ParTicuLars OF Lieguts REcentLy EsTaBLisHED. 
(Continued from page 152.) 


All bearings are magnetic. 








15. San Francisco 
River, North 
P.ofentrance ; 

16. Pekalongan |Java Island, 8 8 |Est. 27th Septerhber, 1866. For posi- 

tion of roadstead. 


F. Fixed. Ffi. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 13.—The vessel is painted white, and will be moored in 16 fathoms 
water a little to the N.W. of the present well known Bell buoy, with the 
following bearings :—Extr. of land to north, N.E.b.N.; Extr. of land to 
west, W.S.W.; Flagstaffon Fort George, S.E.4S. 

The light being flashing at short intervals, will distinguish it from the rev. 
on Fiat island. . 

Directions.— From the northward, after rounding Cannonier point, be care- 
ful not to bring that light to the westward of Flat I. light till the une 
light near the Bell buoy is seen; then steer for the latter on a S.S.W.3 W. 
bearing, and anchor on that bearing from half a mile to a mile from the light. 

From westward steer for floating Jight on an E.b.N.§ N. bearing, and either 
anchor half a mile from her on that bearing or further northward as convenient. 
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Caution.—The mooring chain of the lightvessel runs about 150 fathoms in 
a N.N.W. direction ; be careful not to hook it. 

The depths at the anchorage vary from 12 to 20 fathoms. 

Variation 9° 1’ Westerly in 1867. 

(b.) 14.—It shows as a bright light bearing from North, round by East, to 
South, and asa dim light, landward, from South, round by West, to North. 

The tea is 203 yards from Castle Cornet, and from it,—St. Martin’s point 
bears S.W.b.S.4S., distant 2 miles; Vale Castle bears N.E.4N., nearly 2 
miles; Windmill on Sark bears S.E. b. E., 64 miles; Old Harbour light bears 
N.W.b.W. 3 W.,4 cables; Lower heads buoy bears S.E.b.S., 24 miles ; Brehon 
bears E.b.N. 1N,, li miles. 
_ Also, from the 1st day of March 1867 the old light at the entrance of the 
inner harbour will be coloured red. 

Variation 21° 20’ Westerly in 1867. 


The Dépét des Cartes et Plans of Paris has given the following 
notices. 


SouraBaya Roaps.—The minister of marine in Holland has re- 
ceived notice from the Indian Government that on the 21st September 
1866 the North channel of Sourabaya has been marked by Herbert’s 
buoys, to the number of twelve: they are several feet high and in the 
following positions :-— 


No.I. White. In the place of the outer black buoy on Jansen’s 
plan of the channel of Sourabaya. 

No. II. White. Two miles due South of No. I. 

No. HI. White. To S.4 W. of No. II., about same distance. 

No. IV. White. S. 17° W. of No. III., and at same distance. 

No. V. White. To S.4E. of No. IV., about same distance, nearly 
due East of Fort Erfprins, where the above chart shows 
a black buoy. 

No. VI. White. On the Pisangs. 

No. VII. Black. To E. 19° 35’ S. of No. I., about two miles. 

No. VIII. Black. S.S.W. from No. VII., and two good miles. 

No. a Black. S.b.W. from No. VIII., rather over two miles. 

No. X. Black. SS. 4° E. from No. IX., same distance. 

No. XI. Black. Near Tandjongan, S. 40° W., about half a mile 
from that poiut. 

No. XII. Red. On the Drievadem Bank of 3 fathoms, between 
Tanjong Ajer and Tandjongan. 

Besides the abovenamed buoys mariners will remember that there is a 

buoy in the channel on the wreck of the barqne Asultanie. 

Hitherto the outer buoy of the North channel on its western side 
was black, in the form of an anchor buoy: now it is a white Herbert 
buoy, and to be left to starboard on entering. 

It is also stated in another notice, that since Herbert’s buoys have 
been used in the Eastern archipelago, they only are beacon buoys 
carrying a ball: and on entering a roadstead the white buoys must be 
left to port and black buoys to starboard. 
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River GuaraQuit.—The Captain of the Port at Valparaiso has 
reported under date of 14th May 1866, that the light of Santa Clara 
at the entrance of that river has not been lighted for a long time, and 
that the two buoys which marked the extremes of the bank at the 
entrance of the river have disappeared, and are not likely to be 
replaced. 





Paciric NAVIGATION. 
(Concluded from p. 46.) 


In a recent number of a Honolulu paper we find the following con- 
tinuation of points in the Pacific Ocean. The following complete the 
Pomatou Group, from corrected data by Capt. D. Smith, who is well 


acquainted with the Pacific. - 
Lat. S. of Gr. : 
° ‘ ° “ 


Ohiti Islands (centre) . , ; . 16 60 £144 15 
Tapoutou Islands (centre) . : : . 16 42 144 6 
Toumako Jslands Gag 16 40 144 8 
Moakimoa, E.S.E. and W.N.W. atol and lagoon, 86 
tiles, S.E. point islet ; ; 16 40 148 %& 
Ditto, N.W. islet ‘ . 16 2 143 53 
Holt’s Island, atol and lagoon, S.E. point -  « 16 2% 142 69 
3 = N.W. point . 16 19 148 12 


@ 


S. point reef surrounding 16 27 8148 
Touena Telands, atol and lagoon, N.E. point . « 16 48 144 42 


S.W. point 16 52 144 & 

Milaradowitch or Faiti Island, atol and lagoon, S.E. 
point : 16 50 145 2 
Dito, N. W. point ‘ ; - « 16 48 145 16 
Atice Island (centre) : - 16 80 144 56 
Katiou Islands, atol and lagoon, SE. point ‘ . 16 38 144 8 
N.W. point . 16 26 144 18 
Faarawa Group, atol and lagoon, Islet, N. point . 16 3 145 88 
. - » 9S. point . 16 82 145 20 
Weaternmost islet 16 9 145 48 
Raraka ‘Group, atol and lagoon, Islet, E, point - 16 10 £144 42 
» W. point - 16 6 144 56 
Ditto, South extremity reef surrounding - 16 14 144 49 
Kaouehi Group, atol and lagoon, North mre . 16 44 145 4 
Ditto, South Islet . : . 16 87 145 6 
Ditto, East Islet ‘ ; ; . 16 58 145 1 
Ditto, West Point Islet , ‘ . 15 61 145 12 
King’s Island (centre) 15 42 144 388 
Aratica or Kotzebue group, atol and a Tagoon, N N.E. point 15 27 145 16 
Ditto, W. point. 15 32 145 34 
Ditto, S. point 15 40 145 26 
Toaou or Elizabeth Island, atol aig lagoon, = E. point 160 1 145 48 
Ditto, N.W. point 15 49 16 1 
Ditto, W. point 15 538 146 7 


Hiaon or Greig’s Island, lagoon and atol, E. as E. ond 
W.S.W., 8 miles, largest islet. 16 14 146 18 
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Lat. S. Long. W 

Auura Islands, atol and lagoon, E. po Telet - 15 45 146 28 
Ditto, W. point Islet. - « 15 40 146 50 
Ditto, S. point Islet - 16 48 146 385 
Apataki Telands, atol and lagoon, S.E. point et - 16 34 146 17 
Ditto, N.W. point Islet - 16 165 146 37 
Ditto, N.E. point Islet - 15 16 146 16. 
Rurick Islands, atol and lagoon, g. pans Islet - 16 2 146 61 
Ditto, N. point islet - » 1 ll 146 48 
Ditto, W. point islet . 16 16 146 52 
Waterland Island, atol and lagoon, N.E. point islet . 14 28 146 17 
Ditto, S.W. point islet . 14 384 146 27 
Ditto, N. point islet , - 14 2% 146 22 
Manihi, atol and lagoon, N.E. point islet é - 14 22 145 656 
Ditto, S.W. point islet . ‘ - 14 27 146 7 
Ditto, S.E. point islet ; - 14 28 145 58 
Taapouta, ato] and lagoou, S. point islet - . 14 88 145 123 
Ditto, N. point islet . 14 30 145 8 
Taroa or Kin George’s Island, N E. point islet. . 14 22 144 60 
Ditto, SW. point islet . 14 80 146 2 
Tikai or Romanzoff Island, N.E. point islet . « 14 5B 144 3 
Atol, no lagoon, S.W. point islet . - 14 6&7 144 38 
Disappointment Island or Otooho, centre - 4 2 141 Qi 
W ytoohee Island, atol and lagoon, S.E. _ islet . 14°10 #42141 56 
Ditto, N.W. end islet. - 4 8 141 #18 
Henden or Henuake Island 14 60 £138 40 

Vliegen, Rairoa or Fly Island, ato and lagoon, S.E. 
point islet 15 16 147 12 
Ditto, N.W. point islet . ; - . 14 5 147 5O 
Ditto, W. point islet 16 6 147 56 
Krnsensteen or Tikehou Island, etal and lagoon, N. E. 

point islet . 14 65 148 3 
Ditto, S.W. point islet. ° - ». 16 8 148 14 
Lazareff Island, centre . . : . 14 55 148 386 
Matia Island, centre, (doubtful) : - + 16 5 148 12 
Maitea Island, (i, 597 feet high,) centre. . 17 68 48 5 
Heretoua Island, centre ‘ ° - 2 27 148 290 
Tekou Island, centre. . ° - 2 40 143 16 
Noukoutipipi ‘Leland, centre . : - « @© 44 48 4 


Japan, Wesr Coast or Kiusu.—Inside of Wilson Island, Com- 
mander Charles Bullock, of H.M.S. Serpent, reports:—The Serpent 
Rock, with 9 to 12 feet on it, as being three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore of the island ; with the N.E. point of it N. N.W.., the South 
point W.S.W., and North point of Koko-sima E.N.E. The Serpent 
grazed it, having 6 fathoms regular soundings in both chains. 
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Tse Roya. Sociery. 


To the numerous visitors who accepted General Sabine’s invitation 
on Saturday, March 2, the Conversazione held at Burlington House 
will be memorable for its scientific character and the brilliance of its 
demonstrations. Some few, who remarked that the upper rooms 
“looked thin,” found, on descending to the Lower Library, a great 
concourse, attracted thither by the wonderful display of electricity 
which Mr. H. Wilde, of Manchester, had prepared for them. There, 
was something imposing in the sight of the apparatus itself :—a huge 
electro-magnetic machine, with coils four feet high and ten inches 
thick, containing fourteen hundred weight of copper wire, between 
them an armature made to rotate 1,500 times in a minute by a 


15-horse power steam-engine standing just outside one of the windows. 


Round and round flew the wheels, every rotation sending two fresh 
streams of electricity into the coils, until on a sudden the intense cur- 
rent was conducted to the lump placed in a reflector at one end of the 
room, and an intensely brilliant electric light flashed in the eyes of all 
beholders, dazzling them severely as the noon-day sun, illuminating 
the nooks and corners of the spacious apartment with a clearness 
beyond that of sunshine, and deadening the vivid flame of the sun- 
burner in the centre of the ceiling until it appeared of a dull brown. 
Gas is but a poor thing by the side of this new, vehement electric 
light. When tried once, at Wilde’s factory, in Manchester, it threw 
the flames of the street-lamps into the shadow at a quarter-mile 
distance. Dazzling though it was the light, fascinated all within its 
influence, and they who had provided themselves with coloured glasses 
gazed on it with wonder and admiration. Some, placing a lens in the 
in the path of the ray, burned holes through sheets of paper; others 
held out their hands to intercept the heat, which could be distinctly 
felt at a distance of fifty yards. Then the lamp was turned off, and 
the light blazed for a while in the middle of the experiment-stand, 
more dazzling than before ; then a long loop of wire was screwed into 
the terminals, and held up on a hook by an attendant; in a few 
seconds it smoked, assumed a dull red colour, which brightened to a 
glowing white, under which the wire melted and fell in glittering 
fragments to the floor. Short lengths of thick iron rod were similarly 
fused; but the crowning experiment was the melting of a rod of 
platinum lent for the occasion by Mr. Matthey. To those who know 
what is meant by the fusing of this very refractory metal this experi- 
ment will be the most convincing of all of the enormous power of the 
machine. 

It was interesting to watch the behaviour of the steam-engine 
during these experiments, for in every instance it slackened speed 
when the wires or rods were growing hot. The resistance is then 
great, and becomes greater as the metal increases in heat ; and it was 
only by constant care on the part of the driver that a uniform rate of 
motion was maintained. 
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When such men as Stokes, Miller, of Cambridge, Sabine, P.R.S., 
Tyndall and Wheatstone were excited to enthusiasm by a grand 
scientific phenomenon, the effect on ordinary observers may be 
imagined. Their sense of wonder was abundantly gratified. But 
by-and-by arose the question, what practical use can be made of this 
surpassing light? Towhich the answer was: It can be used instead 
of oil for lighthouses ; the Commissioners of Northern lights have had 
a small machine made to be tried at one of the lighthouses under 
their charge ; a French company have bought the right to uae it in 
France, intending to apply it first at the lighthouse on Cape Grisnez, 
whence, as it declared, the light will be seen across the whole breadth 
of the Channel. The cost of the light, as computed by a competent 
authority, will not be mure than 6d. or 8d. an hour, including coal, 
carbon-rods for the lamps, expense of maintenance, and interest on 
the price of the machine. ‘Chis must be considered cheap for a light 
which makes the sun look pale. 

The light was exhibited at times during the evening from the top of 
Burlington House, and sent its streaming rays far across the neigh- 
bourhood, and filled the court-yard with its blaze. But the effect 
seemed to us less satisfactory than indoors; there being a deficiency 
of penetration and diffusibility. These are defects which may, per- 
haps, be overcome by a modification of the reflector. 

Besides the production of light, the machine is susceptible of me- 
chanical and chemical applications. A well-known -electro-plating 
firm in Birmingham are about to use it instead of a battery for the 
deposition of copper ; the cost will be less than that of the zine and 
acid of the galvanic battery at present employed in the process. And 
a firm in Whitechapel are setting up one of the machines for the pro- 
duction of ozone in large quantities, to be applied in the bleeching of 
sugar. With such a promising commencement, we may be sure that 
many other useful applications of Wilde’s machine will be dis- 
covered. 

There was a large collection of other scientific apparatus and 
instruments exhibited in the rooms, but our remarks thereon must 
necessarily be brief. Prof. Wheatstone and Mr. Siemens showed the 
machines for converting at once dynamic into electric force, and Mr. 
Siemens explained that he could send the current generated by his 
machine through a submarine cable to light up with flashes a buoy or 
beacon at a distance from the shore. We hear that the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights will give him opportunity to put his method into 
operation in the beacons on the coast of Scotland. 

Prof. Wheatstone’s telegraph thermometer, by which an observer 
at the bottom of a house or of a mountain can read the temperature of 
the top, is an ingenious instrument, which in many circumstances 
would be very useful. Mr. Browning’s large star-spectroscope, which 
is to be used in the Earl of Rosse’s great reflector at Parsonstown, was 
a triumpth of optical workmanship, and we may expect to hear in the 
next observing-season that its analysis of the constitution of stellar 
bodies is as satisfactory as the great telescope’s resolution of the nebulse. 
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Perfection of workmanship was shown also in the genith sector 
(Troughton and Sims), and transit instrument (Cooke and Sons); 
exhibited by Col. Strange. Every instrument now made by the best 
makers combine improvements on all that precede. The Secretary of 
State for India very properly refused to allow these two instruments 
to be sent to the Paris Exhibition, as they are much wanted in the 
great triangulation now carrying on at the foot of the Himalayas. But 
how is it that, while thus zealous for this branch of astronomy, he has 
stopped the astronomical observatories in India ?—Prof. Abel showed 
what he calls “a portable, easily-extemporized battery,” for field use, 
of which the excitants are salt and vinegar, with discs of zinc and 
eopper. It will explode a mine or fire a gun through a hundred miles 
of wire, An iron plate was exhibited by Mr. F. N. Gisborne, which 
had lain for twelve months at the bottom of the sea, coated with a 
paint which prevents fouling. It was quite clean, for the paint is a 
mercurial composition which produces an electrical action that prevents 
attachment of the organic matters so detrimental to the speed of ships. 
Mr. Gisborne’s process has been adopted by the Admiralty. 


Sourvy in oun MERCHANT SBIPS. 


The increasing prevalence of scurvy in our merchant ships is an 
unerring guage of gross mismanagement or of cruel thrift. Ships are 
finer ; passazes are quicker ; provisions and water are better. In all 
the materiel of a seafaring life enormous progress has been made. 
But the sanitary condition of the crew has in many vessels reverted 
to what it used to be a hundred years ago. The lessons learned at so 
much cost, which were inculcated by Lind, Blane, and others, and 
thankfully carried out by illustrious sailors like Cook and Nelson, are 
forgotten. Old-established truths have to be revived and insisted on 
for a new generation, on whom, through perverseness or ignorance, 
the experience of the past has been thrown away. It has been wisely 
said that if scurvy can be kept out of the cabin, it can be kept out of 
the forecastle. 

In the smaller vessels, we are told, the difference in diet is not great. 
Yet it is enough to preserve the officers in health and vigour. A few 
tins of preserved meats and vegetables, pickles, and seasonings, with 
an occasional glass of bitter ale, secure for them immunity from the 
scourge that prostrates and slowly kills their unhappy shipmates. We 
should rejoice to find that, in addition tothe time-honoured salt pork, beef, 
and biscuit, flour, and peas, that now form by mutual agreement the 
staple of all ships’ diet, our merchant seamen had a legal allowance of 
preserved potatoes, onions, and carrots, pickles, mustard, and molasses, 
with currants, and some of those cheap dried fruits so commonly used 
in America. We know from practical experience that most savoury 
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and varied messes can be concocted from such ingredients. Jack 
would be well be satisfied with the occasional change from junk and 
its heavier accompanimente. The cost of these articles is inconsider- 
able, and his improvement in health and temper would be cheaply 
purchased. 

Spirits, we believe, are no longer issued daily as part of the dietary 
of the mercantile marine, but are given in most vessels at times at the 
discretion of the captain. This system is said to work well, and any 
alteration would be inexpedient. If an occasional issue of wine or 
beer could be afforded, their antiscorbutic virtue renders them desir- 
able beverages for seamen. In the ships of southern nations, wine is 
the ordinary drink, and fresh-made bread the staple article of food; 
and scorbutic disease is of rare occurrence. It is well known that in 
the last century the great fleets of France were free from scurvy, while 
ours were suffering dreadfully from the disease, and on some occasions 
this inferiority told greatly against us. Sir Gilbert Blane was so im- 
pressed wich this fact that he strove hard to introduce wine in lieu of 
spirits. Svon after, however, the use of lime-juice became general in 
the royal navy, and, from its wonderful prophylactic power—even 
when provisions and water were bad, and other sanitary conditions 
were low—it was at once declared, and has ever since been most justly 
accounted, the facile princeps of all antiscorbutics. 

But, to be efficient, lime-juice must be of good quality, and taken 
daily in regular and sufficient quantity. It is chiefly in these points 
that the ménage of our merchant vessels is so defective. Through a 
vile system of adulteration, and a faulty method of preserving it even 
when genuine, all faith in lime-juice has been weakened. Its issue is 
considered by many as a vain form, and its consumption as a nauseous 
and repulsive task. Such is the erroneous estimate of what ought to 
be, and is, a most agreeable and refreshing beverage, which for nearly 
a century has given health and solace to thousands of our gallant tars 
on every sea and in every variety of climate. 

In any legislative enactment special care should be taken to secure 
by examination the absolute purity and appropriate packing of the 
lime-juice before being placed on board, and to insist on its punctual 
administration whenever fresh vegetables are not procurable. The 
present terms of the act are not sufficiently precise, or, at all events, 
can be evaded. There may be difficulty in arranging the details of 
of such examination. For, as in the memorable case of the London, 
inspection with # view to prevent mischief sometimes serves only to 
shift the onus of responsibility on the Government, and enables those 
who are in reality the most responsible to escape. 

No enactment can be complete which does not bring the vendor’s 
stores under direct supervision, and which fails to inflict deterrent 
penalties, not only for adulteration, but also for proved negligence on 
the part of owners and masters of ships. ‘The cost of genuine lime- 
juice, properly packed and warranted to last for two years, is little, if 
at all, greater than a solution of citric acid of the same strength. It 
is true the factitious mixtures in vogue are much weaker, and, al- 
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though chiefly composed of citric acid, are sometimes sharpened with 
vinegar or sulphuric acid. 

For the supply of an ordinary ship, a very few pounds will repre- 
sent the difference in cost of the best and the worst lime-juice in the 
market. And it is for this paltry saving that highly respectable men 
—local magnates—leaders, it may be, of public movements—do not 
scruple to rob their servants of health and strength, and to bring scorn 
and reproach on their country. It is to be regretted that in such 
flagrant cases as have recently occurred the sufferers did not seek 
redress by an action for damages. When the culprits are so nume- 
rous as to keep one another in countenance and defy exposure, it is 
only by mulcting the pocket that a desirable impression cam be made. 
— Lancet. 


Pew Wooks. 





ARITHMETIC, THEORETIOAL AND PracticaL: Adapted for the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By W. H. Girdlestone, M.A., of Christ College, 
Cambrid ge. London, Oxford, Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1867. 


This work might be well termed a compendious system of arithmetic ;—that 
is, one the operations of which are effected by the shortest of methods: but 
these methods are not those which have been taught by the generality of our 
schools. Such a system, however, implies a thorough comprehension and a 
plication of the powers of numbers and their component parts. Thus the 
author’s results are obtained by processes marvellously less than those usually 
employed. The author is no less happy in dealing with fractions, both vulgar 
and decimal, and conducts his pupil in the same style through all the branches 
of his subject, including the square and cube roots. 

Throughout his progress the author is careful to explain his reasonings to 
the pupil, providing him with detailed examples in cach branch as he proceeds, 
and leaving him with a seleetion of them for his exercise as he concludes it; 
completing the whole with a tolerable collection from the examination papers 
of our universities and civil service commissions. along with an appendix con- 
taining answers to the whole. We must content ourselves with this brief 

eneral notice of the work, which we consider one of the highest order of its 
Eind, far, very far, superior to those of former days. Assuredly, if brevity (as 
it is rata be the soul of wit, so must it be that of arithmetic, when its 
object is equally attained by it as by a ronndabout method; and on this 
account alone it commends itself to the attention of the rising generation, who | 
might go to work with it in self-instruction without the superintendence of a 
teacher. But with or without such assistance, the eléve who masters the 
contents of the work before us (some 300 pages of small 8vo.) in all its parts 
may well be considered a finished accountant. 





CHART OF THE WoRLD ON Menrcator’s Projection. Constructed by 
Hermann Berghaus and Fr. von Stulpnagel Gotha. Justus Perthes. 

This is about the largest chart of the World on one sheet that we have yet 

met with, and one with pretensions that amply justify its large dimensions. 
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We mean by this that the space which it thus commands is devoted to the most 
useful purposes. But let us first inform our readers of its dimensions. These 
are 6} feet by 4 feet, and including from 80° N. to 60° S. lat.; and they will 
at once perceive the abundance of space which bas been turned to a good 
account. We shall first allude to the wants of the sailor. A good idea is 
given of ocean currents by neat flowing lines, including equatorial, tropical, 
and polar; and very well they are shown in all the oceans, especially the 
counter-currents, so important to be clearly understood by seamen; and the 
range of the ice, as well as the regions of weed, all of which are highly 
‘interesting to him, and would serve as usetul renfinders when using the ordi- 
nary chart, in which they do not appear. 

nother valuable feature of this chart to the navigator is the lines of equal 
variation, so that it is at once a current and a variation chart; but we have 
very much more than all this,—the prevailing winds are neatly shown, and 
then we have the different steamvessel routes, as well as here and there the 
depths of the ocean. There is, indeed, abundance of information in all these 
features of great importance to the navigator, all of which is conveyed by 
clear and intelligible symbols. 

The extended dimensions of the chart enables the geographer to define the 
limits of each State, and we perceive those of Prussia with her new additions 
and her shore extending from Memel to Emden. The compiler also has had 
the good taste to introduce in small compartments in different parts of the 
chart enlarged separate plans of important districts,—such as the monsoons, 
the polar regions, the isthmus of Panama and Suez, the Nicaragua route for 
steam, Lower Egypt, Vera Cruz, and Vajaca, places of interest in transits 
from sea to sea; and when we say that with all these executed in first-rate 
atyle of engraving, and that the whole chart is a specimen of excellent work, 
clear and intelligible, we may safey say, that with all the geographical us 
well as hydrographical information which it contains, it is the best chart of 
the world we have yet seen. 





NavieaTion. By James Pryde, Teacher of Mathematics. 
Edinburgh: W.and R. Chambers. 1867. 


A compact, unpretending Jittle volume, which deserves an index, and re- 
commends itself to the attention of seamen by its elearness, its conciseness, and: 
the abundance of the examples which it gives for the learner’s practice. Ina 
post 8vo. form of some 450 pages, it differs in routine (we would say briefly) 
from similar foregoing works, excluding from its pages all the tables which the 
navigator requires of a trigonometrical and astronomical nature. For the ab- 
sence of these the navigator is compensated by the introduction of subjects 
not generally introduced in such works, but which are essential to his calling. 
For instance, tables of flags ofall nations present themselves at the opening of 
the book, and the author, after taking his pupil ae the little arithmetic 
he requires, leads him on with algebraical anulytical symbols to the con- 
struction of Jogarithms, and goes on to trigonometry, assuming of course that 
he knows all about geometry, and then we come to the “sailings” and the 
various problems of nautical astronomy. Then follows an appendix, opening 
with forecasta of weather, in which the law of storms might have been (ir at 
all) a little more amply treated, and other matters, ending with a ship with all 
her gear and its explanation. We do not here assume to give a view of the 
whole contents of the work before us, as this would take us far over our limits, 
ra we ae said thus much to show that the author has produced a useful 

tlle work. 
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We perceive that the “‘ purchase system’”’ (on which some letters recently 
appeared in the Daily News) has been the subject of a pamphlet by Sir Chas. | 
revelyan, in which some burning words appear, that should attract the . 
attention of the Government with a view to obviate the disgraceful evils 
therein pointed out. Will they do so? 


Cuarts aND Booxs PusLISHED BY THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
ADMIRALTY, in February and March, 1867.— Sold by the Agent, J. 
D. Potter, 31, Poultry, and 11, King Street, Tower Hill, London. 


638.—Africa, West coast, Congo River, North bank, from Bull island to 
Pta de Linha, Lieut. Parker, R.N., 1865, (1s.) 

1,068.—A ustralia, East coast, Moreton Bay to Sandy Cape, various author- 
ities to 1866, (2s. 6d.) 

Part I.—Ireland, Directions for the South, East, and North coasts. Staff- 
Commander Hoskyn, R.N., 1866, (3s.) 

Vol. I.—China Sea Directory for approaching Singapore by Sunda, Banka, 
Gaspar, Carimata, Rhio, Varella, Durtan, and Singapore Straits, Staff-Com- 
mand:r J. W. King, R.N. and J. W. Reid, Master, R.N., 1867, (48. 6d.) 

159.—Italy, West coast, Civita Vecchia to Bay of Naples, French survey, 
18656, (1s. 6d.) 

249.—Africa, North coast, Mahediah to Makabez, Commander Wilkin- 
son, R.N., 1865, (2s. 6d.) 

250.—Africa, North coast, Fratelli Rocks to Mahediah, Commander Wil- 
kinson, R.N., 1865, (2s. 6d.) 

227.—Newfoundland, East coast, Deer and St. Jones harbours and views, 
J. H. Kerr, Master, R.N., 1865, (1s. 6d.) 

2,427.— United States of America, Salem, Marblehead, and Beverley Har- 
boura, coast survey, 1859, (1s. 6d.) 

2,095.—Cape Good Hope, Houdeklip Bay to Natal Port, various to 1867, 

2e. 6d.) 
( 788.—India, West coast, Kundari Island to Boria Pagoda, Lieut. Wil- 
liams, I.N., 1861, (28. 6d.) 

2,454.—Philippine Islands, Luzon Island, Northern portion, with Bashee 
and Ballingtang Channels, Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., C.B., and Lieut. 
Montero, Spanish navy, 1859, (2s. 6d.) 

90.—Coral Sea, Middleton Reef, ,Capt. Denbam, R.N., F.RS., 1853, 
(1s. 6d.) 


Epwarp DunstTERVILLE, Commander, I. N. 


Admiralty, Hydrographic Office, 21st March, 1867. 
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Mr. JoHnson has our thanks for his attention. 
Mr. J. H. Groos’s letter just received. 
Inquisitor in our next. 
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RESULT OF THE JAMAICA OUTRAGES. 


Thanks to the unwearied exertions of the Jamaica Committee, the 
law of England is avenged from the fountain-head. The Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury on the subject of the Jamaica atrocities, dealt out such crushing 
statements on the utter illegalities of the barbarous proceedings carried 
on under the imagined authority of martial law promulgated by the 
Governor, that it was clear conviction stared the perpetrators in the 
face. The Grand Jury, in consideration that all the horrid measures 
followed out were done in ignorance of the law, threw itself between 
them and the course of justice. How different from the magistrates 
of Market Drayton, who would have done as had been done, and 
themselves approved of the severe measures that formed the reign of 
terror in Jamaica. 

And since the highest legal authority in this kingdom has stamped 
them with the ban of illegality, we may fearlessly infer that the 
opinion expressed by this journal, as to the conduct of one of her 
Majesty’s ships of war on such an occasion as the appeal of a governor 
for assistance, was correct, We shall therefore be saved from hearing 
that any such new duty is to be imposed on the navy as that of 
flogging negroes at desire, and we now know that what was done was 
an imposition on naval routine, and we shall rejoice that the disgust- 
ing scenes recorded in this journal are not to be repeated. Done in 
ignorance of law as they were, but still not without barbarous male- 
volence, they do not yield those laurels which excite the ardent 
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aspiration of the naval officer. However, a lesson has been learned, and 
is yet more to be learned, by our officers, in which opinion the Grand 
Jury evidently agree, when they accompany their “‘ not finding” true 
bills against Lieutenant Brand by their presentment, which runs as 
follows :—“ The Grand Jury strongly recommend that martial law 
should be more clearly defined hy legislative enactment.” And as 
this presentment, it wes promised should be forwarded to the proper 
quarter, we may expect our naval officers hereafter to be capable of 
supporting a governor abroad without pies prerogatives which 
do not belong to them, and assisting in cruelties on the score of 
punishment! with which they have nothing to do. 

After what has taken place on this subject, it will be a useful 
course to follow it up, and assist in defining martial law. It will be 
well first to see what has been said on the late decision by the Lord 
Chief Justice in one of our leading journals; then to record the views 
of that able lawyer, Mr. Frederick Harrison, and then recur to some 
points of the masterly charge of the Lord Chief Justice, which apply 
closely to the position of the naval officer. Thus saith the Daily 
News :— 


If the Jamaica prosecutions had done no more than draw ont the 
clear and firm exposition of the law which the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench pronounced on Wednesday (the 10th 
inst.), their promoters would have entitled themselves to the warm 
thanks of every Englishman. Deeds bad in themselves, injurious first 
in their operation, and then through the force of example, acquire an 
indefinite power of propagating themselves, when they give rise to 
theories which, originally invented to palliate them, settle down in 
the public mind aad take their place among its acquired convictions. 
Such are the maxims concerning martial law which Mr. Disraeli pro- 

unded in Parliament, and which have since found their way into 

gal manuals, and been repeated by public speakers and writers in 


* This is what was expressed as the opinion of this Journal on the employ- 
ment of the navy in the Jamaica massacres. To an appeal for the assistance 
of a ship of war, we said,—*‘ By all means your Excellency shall have what 
assistance can be given you by H.M. ship under my command to suppress 
rebellion wherever it is in the island; and the rebels when taken shall be 
lodged in your prisons to undergo trial as eee as| the rebellion is suppressed: 
but, neither my officers, nor my men, shall be converted into judges or execu- 
tioners, to carry out your views of hanging, shooting, or flogging, and not a 
single lash shall be inflicted by the ‘gallant blue jackets’ of H.M. ship until 
approved of by the Commander-in-Chief of the station.””"—N.M. 1866, p. 74. 
Such was the doctrine laid down in this journal for the course of one of H.M. 
ships at Jamaica. Had that course been pursued, supported as it now is by 
the opinion delivered by the Chief Justice of England, what cruelties would 
have been spared, what hideous scenes would have been prevented, what an 
illegal destruction of life, infliction of torture, and imprecations on the authors 
of it, would have been spared! It is no credit to our officers that they are to 
learn lessons on duty at the expense of an unhappy people, whether black or 
white, who are to lose their lives that they may know the commonest points 
of the law of their land. 
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every variety of form. It was absolutely necessary to obtain a judi- 
cial deliverance on these grave matters, and the country has now the 
advantage of having had the law concerning them stated from the 
highest seat of criminal justice. 

It is not pleasant to reflect that, in xn age when so many European 
communities once far behind England have made great progress to- 
wards the attainment of rational and well-ordere freedonk it had 
become necessary to learn again the very alphabet of our civil liberty. 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn telt it necessary to impress very seriously 
upon the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey the consideration that the 
safeguards which British justice has provided for accused persons are 
not technical trammels, to be regarded with contemptuous toleration 
in quiet times, and thrown off when the law is invoked in all its terror, 
but are of the very essence of justice. Experience has shown that 
such safeguards are necessary to prevent the rash and hasty conclu- 
sions which even men experienced in the administration of justice are 
at times apt to form; “to protect the innocence which sometimes 
wears the appearance of guilt, and to save the lives of innocent men, 
especially in times of excitement when these safeguards are most 
wanted.” This is just what thousands of our intelligent but too im- 
patient countrymen have been lately forgetting, professing to desire 
nothing but what Mr. Adderley has called “substantial justice ;”— 
f. e., what seems so to prejudice avoiding inquiry, but which often 
turns out upon examination to be most frightful injustice. It is a 
terrible thing when our public instructors teach the ignorant and un- 
thinking to feel contempt for those institutions, such as law ful tribunals, 
trial by jury, und rules of evidence, that save governments from that 
which must be either the greatest of crimes or the greatest of mis- 
fortunes—the shedding of innocent blood. 

The proposition that has been laid down in Parliament and else- 
where, that there is a kind of law known to the British Constitution 
which is in fact the extinction of all law save the law of the militar 
commander, to be exercised in accordance with his judgment, accord 
ing to the exigencies of the moment, with no fixed or settled rules and 
no definite practice, ts condemned by the Lord Chief Justice as utterly 
destitute of authority— unfounded, untenable, mischievous, DETEST- 
ABLE. So far from martial law, available for the putting down of 
rebellion, being an easy, familiar thing, perfectly understood and 
settled in this country, it is, in truth, unknown to the Constitution, 
and has never been resorted to or exercised. It may be asked, How, 
then, is armed rebellion to be repressed? The Lord Chief Justice 
answers, in the name of that paramount law which is recognized in all 
civilized countries, that where illegal violence is used the Governieut 
may defend itself and repress that violence by an amount of force 
necessary for that purpose. But this the Lord Chief Justice says is 
not martial law, it 1s part and parcel of the law of England. 

It is not necessary to follow the Lord Chief Justice in his examina- 
tion of the alleged right to proclaim martial law in Jamaica founded 
on a local Act, because he has distinctly laid down the doctrine that 
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under no circumstances whatever are men to be tricd for their lives 
_ where the essentials of justice are disregarded. In dealing witli the 
case of Gordon the Lord Chief Justice asked first whether, martial law 
being in actual operation in one part of the island, that person was 
subject to its jurisdiction, and whether it was lawful for any one to 
apprehend him in Kingston, where it had not been proclaimed, and 
hand him over to a military tribunal. On this point the Lord Chief 
Justice was clear and emphatic. Mr. Eyre and Dr. Bowerbank had 
no right whatever to take Gordon and transfer him to a district under 
martial law; if they arrested him at all, they should have handed 
him over to a lawful authority, to be dealt with according to law. 
The whole proceeding of arresting him and sending him to Morant 
Bay was unlawful. Then, further, the court-martial itself was no 
court-martial; it was not constituted according to the law which 
authorizes military courts, and tts sentence was null and void. If the 
persons composing this supposed court had no jurisdiction, but were 
exercising judicial functions, and by their act some one was put to 
death, that in the eye of the law was murder, although, no doubt, if 
the jurisdiction had been assumed under a misapprehension and ia 
aA faith, it would be a-case for the prerogative of the Crown. The 
rd Chief Justice had gone carefully over the evidence on which 
Mr. Gordon was convicted, and had come irresistibly to the conclusion 
that three-fourths, if not nine-tenths, of the evidence on which that man 
was sentenced to death and executed would never have been admitted if 
a competent judge had presided, or even if there had been the advan- 
tage of the experience of a military officer who knew the rules by 
which military tribunals oup to be governed. “No jury, however 
interested or ab be if guided by a competent, impartial, and 
honest judge, could on evidence so morally and intrinsically worthless, 
on evidence so utterly inconclusive, have condemned that man on a 
charge of high treason.” 

The Lord Chief Justice, having made these points clear, left a large 
discretion to the Grand Jury. They were to exercise their own 
judgment, and if they were of opinion that although there might have 

een a mistake, and a most grievous mistake, in condemning this man 
to death, yet the proceedings were conducted in what was beligved to 
be the due course of justice, the accused ought not to be harassed by 
being sent for trial. The Grand Jury appear to have taken this 
lenient view of the case, and threw out the bill. Although from the 
time when Ministers of the Crown undertook to defend what was done 
in Jamaica as legal, we have been anxious to see the conduct of the 

rincipal agents in those transactions brought to the test of law, we 
hae no regret to express at this decision, and no fear of any injurious 
consequences as likely to result from it. It is quite conceivable that 
Colonel Nelson and Lieut. Brand acted in good faith; and certain 
that they were not answerable for much of the illegality of which 
Mr. Gordon was the victim. There is no proof that they had any 
special animosity against their prisoner. He had not been for years 
their political opponent; they had no personal account to settle with 
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him; they bad not for a long time previous been pursuing him with 
deadly resentment. Nor, a their conduct was challenged in this 
country, did they abscond from justice, hiding behind a country bench, 
but met their accusers like men,—a proof at least that they believed 
in themselves. Gordon was given into their hands for trial; and they 
tried him, most ignorantly indeed,—without authority, under the in- 
fluence of the all-prevailing passion, but possibly all the while under 
the belief that they were acting according to ae They are wiser 
now ; they will never do so again. ‘They will carry Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn’s charge in their memories to tle latest day of their lives. 
If ever they should be summoned to sit upon a court-martial in future 
they will take care to ascertain, first, that they have jurisdiction of the 

risoner ; [that no civilian can be legally tried by a court-martial.] 

he excuse of ignorance will not avail any officers who may come 
after them, nor will it help them to quote the dicta of the Duke of 
Wellington, or even of Mr. Disraeli, in favour of the boundlessness of 
military authority. Henceforth it will be clear to all who exercise 
authority that they must conform to the law, and that if they put 
subjects of the Queen to death without lawful trial they will be them- 
selves liable to be called to account. 


Let us hope that we shall see no more lives sacrificed at the shrine 
of ignorance, which ignorance, in these advanced days of civilization, 
should not be allowed to prevail in a service so liable to be called on 
at a moment’s notice in support of Governmental authority. 


ened 


Civit Law AND MartTIAL Power. 


Law was never intended for sailors, although we have been told by 
a learned author* on the subject, that bad manners at sea begot good 
laws on shore for their management. And well it was so. Still law 
occupies little of their attention; and should that animal called a sea- 
lawyer be found accidentally among them, he is shunned, got rid of 
as a dangerous subject, his room being considered better than his 
company. . 

It is generally allowed, however, that a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing : a sweeping assertion this, which admits much variety of quali- 
fication. Yet in the case of law, a little knowledge, when judiciously 
applied, how beneficial it would be even among sailors. A few axioms 
would often keep our naval men right, who are sometimes called on in 
the course of their varied duties to deal with subjects where their 
ignorance of law leads them to commit extravagances for which they 


® Godolphin, from whose work a dissertation on the term Admiral appeared 
in our volume for 185]. 
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canrot escape blame. It might be objected that they have their own 
laws, in what used to be the articles of war, enough for their guidance 
in discipline and all its requirements afloat. But suppose them to be 
placed on shore, as on a recent uccasion, to act in place of the civil 
authorities, what enormities, at variance with all law, are committed 
frum sheer ignorance. 

And yet there is a singular dearth of information on the subject of 
the relative bearings of civil law and that myth called martial law, 
showing where one ends and the other begins; and the relative au- 
thorities of each of these institutions when employed with each other. 
The acknowledgment of each of them under certain conditions, and 
where those conditions cease or have no being, illegal proceedings take 
place. Civil authority, according to circumstances of population, is 
sumetimes wenk; in which case military power is called to its support; 
and military power exercised against a rebellious power in arms is 
justified in all its proceedings. But that condition of rebellious power 
in arms ceasing, military power employed against it ceases also, and 
offenders can only be turned over by it for trial by the civil authority. 

These relative conditions have been so ably set forth by the autbor 
of the following letters, that we have considered they would be accept- 
able to our readers. And we gladly further, not only a clear view of 
the relation between civil and military law, as it is called, or as we 
shall term it “power,” military law being applicable only to military 
men, and not to civilians, but are also glad to be forwarding thereby 
the publicity which their author desires they should attain. Were the 
facts herein laid down wider known, as they should be, such great 
mistakes as have been committed would not have been laid to the 
charge of naval officers. In the case alluded to, we have seen their 
conduct palliated by the Admiralty, on tbe score of youth and an 
ignorance of the great responsibilities of that part which they were 
called on to perform,—disqualifications for such duties, however, that 
were no palliation for the conduct of those who employed them: and 
thus were her Majesty’s naval officers induced to the condition of 
passing sentences of hanging and flogging of negroes, who were called 
rebels, and even of superintending such punishments afterwards,—a 
duty which all belonged to the civil power,—and certainly reflects 
neither honour nor dignity on their profession; all of which a correct 
view of civil law and martial power would have enabled them to 
avoid. 


No. 1.— Statement of the Issue at Law to be Tried. 


Nearly a century and a half ago a certain carpenter, attached to the 
Ordnance at Gibraltar, was tried and sentenced by a court-martial for 
a military offence. The prisoner appears to have been fairly heard 
and justly condemned. So thought Governor Sabine, the commander 
of the fortress, who, in due course of military authority, countersigned 
and confirmed the sentence of the court. ‘That carpenter returned to 
England, where he found muney and friends. He brought his action 
against Governor Sabine in Westminster Hall for illegal punishment 
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by court-martial of a civilian. He proved, that though following the 
army, he was not within the jurisdiction of military law. The general 
was most ably defended. It was not shown that the sentence was 
oppressive or unjust in itself; it was not pretended that the governor 
bore any ill-will towards the prisoner; he was shown to have acted in 
regular course of duty, and to have been guilty chiefly of inadvertence. 
But, morally innocent as he was, the majesty of civil law was asserted. 
The general was held to have exceeded his powers by ordering the 
punishment of a civilian. A verdict of £700 was given against him. 
On appeal, this judgment was confirmed. Such are the facts reported 
by Lord Mansfield, the greatest common lawyer who ever sat upon the 
bench, himself counsel in the cause. He cites this as a precedent to 
be followed, and as the authority which guided him in one of the most 
memorable of his decisions.* So jealous of military license were the 
English lawyers of the last century. 

A century and more bas passed away, and again the governor of 
a British colony has adopted the sentence of a court-martial upon a 
civilian. So far the case is that of the carpenter. But in this instance 
the sentence was death. The prisoner was not a camp fullower, but 
was a simple civilian, who had never pretended to bear arins. He was 
seized in a district in which civil law was undisturbed; he was seized 
by the governor in person ;¢ he happened to be a man with whom the 
governor had waged a long political struggle. ‘The court which tried 
him is said to have borne him malice.¢ At its head was a hair-brained 
youth. It received the evidence of condemned prisoners said to have 
been suborned, and the written depositions of witnesses who were not 
produced. It refused to hear the witnesses of the prisoner. An 
official inquiry, conducted by English judges, has decided that evidence 
is totally wanting to prove the crime with which he was charged. The 
report of the trial and all the evidence was laid before the governor. 
He sanctioned the sentence, and i was carried out with every mark of 
insult and ferocity. I¢ was carried out, not in the midst of war, but 
at a time when the governor reports that entire tranquillity existed. 
Nor was that execution single. It was one of 439. It was the most 
signal wrong of a long reign of terror, when a civil governor handed 
over an unresisting and defenceless people to a soldiery whose own lips 
recount proudly the measure of torture and murder. 

It would have seemed that Lord Mansfield, who approved the 
assertion of civil law in the case of the military carpenter who had 
been flogged, would have seen some good cause for trixl in the case of 
the civilian and politician who had been hung. But the matter does 
not rest here. It was found that a powerful party loudly justified this 
act, as founded on ancient prerogative and undoubted right. A learned 


* See Fabrigas v Mostyn, XX. State Trials, 232; also, Comyn v. Sabine, 
I. Cowper, 169. en 

+ Much stress has been laid on the Governor not bearing any ill-will. 
When a Governor does the office of his own police, there must be a feeling 
very much akin to it. See alvo page 135 of last volume.—Ep. 
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lawyer was found to write a book, in which he proved to their entire 
satisfaction that the execution of civilians by courts-martial was a 
striking feature of the British Constitution. Writers and speakers 
told us that society must come to an end unless Governments might 
hang obnoxious people in emergencies. Worse than heated or random 
talk followed. A so-called liberal administration said that they were 
very sorry, and said no more. Arn illiberal administration succeeded, 
and in his place the leader of the House of Commons justified this 
deed by the proclamation of martial law, which he told us was the 
suspension of all law, and, as he implied, of all responsibility. Language 
was used in parliament which perhaps was never heard there, except 
from the creatures of the Stuarts. Lordly and priestly enthusiasts 
hailed the chief actor as a hero, and glorified his deeds over their cups. 
And the upper classes seemed convinced to a man that a great official 
murder was an act as strictly legal as it was eminently spirited. 

It would seem that some strange change has come over the nation, 
once so jealous of the power of the executive, that it acain tolerates 
the servile and despotic language of the Stuarts. The cause is not far 
to seek. From the Revolution down to the beginning of this century, 
the parliament, the public, the bar and the bench were alive to the 
duty of watching the pretensions of the Crown. Since then the House 
of Commons, controlled by the upper and upper-middle class, have vir- 
tually exercised the powers of the executive. They are, in fact, the 
authors of the so-called acts of the Crown, and the people are again 
practically unrepresented. Thus, they who won their influence by 
resisting the pretensions of arbitrary power, have become the accom- 
plices of an arbitrary power which really issues from themselves. In 
the name of the people, of the great family of citizens of the British 
empire, it again becomes vital to crush the pretensions of the executive 
abroad; it again becomes necessary to vindicate beyond the seas the 
first principles of civil liberty. 

Hence this trial is of far higher import than the redress of a private — 
wrong, or the punishment of an arbitrary act. This is why an asso- 
ciation of Englishmen has undertaken to bring this cause to an issue, 
with no rancour against an individual, in no spirit of party, creed, or 
school, but simply to hear from the lips of an English judge what is 
the right to civil justice of English citizens, what are the safeguards of 
life throughout the breadth of our vast empire. It seems strange that 
when a number of persons, not hitherto known as common informers, 
come forward, amidst all the risk and odium which surrounds such a 
duty, to vindicate great public principles and rights, defended by the 
best of our public men for two centuries, and confirmed by a long train 
of solemn decisions of parliament and courts of law—principles now 
for the first time openly derided by men in influence and power,—it 
seems strange that these men are to be met by imputations of malice 
and fanaticism * very insult that insolence can invent, every ob- 
wfruction tho ~ an devise, every érick that croft can suggest. 
ngs lik »nd and make needful great changes somewhere 
“i 
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There are worthy people who admit that deeds most illegal and 
most cruel have been done, but who will not allow that these call for 
public trial; least of all, a trial for murder. If trial there be at all, it 
must be a trial for murder. The Jamaica Committee did not make 
the law of England; they appeal to it. Our law (it may be right, or 
it may be wrong, ) calls the act of unlawful and unjustifiable homicide— 
murder. If a man illegally puts a fellow-citizen to death, he cannot 
by our practice be tried for indiscretion. If trial there be, the indict- 
ment must be drawn by lawyers, according to the law. 

But they say (and it is in reality the view of the late and of the 
present Government), however violent and excessive in themselves 
were the acts of Governor Eyre, it is not wise to try them at law, or to 
force a legal decision on their illegality. ‘They answered in the main 
a useful end. Nor would it be wise to define too closely the reserve 
force in the hands of an executive. So said the apologists of Strafford. 
If there be one fact which makes it a duty to try this issue to the utter- 
most, it is the prevalence of so ominous and specious a claim. What 
makes this cause so critical is this very fact, that the bulk of English 
society positively desires to lodge in the hands of the executive latent 
and indefinite prerogatives, which it was the boast of our forefathers 
to have destroyed. The fact that these prerogatives cannot well be 
turned upon ourselves is the very thing that makes them so insidious. 
That they sre meant to maintain our vast unresting empire is the very 
purpose we dread. The precise issue we raise is this: that through- 
out our empire the British rule shall be the rule of law; that every 
British citizeon—white, brown, or black, in skin—shall be subject to 
definite, and not to indefinite, powers; that governors who govern by 
the sword must justify the necessity which compelled them to use it. 
Neither beyond the seas nor within them shall the executive place 
itself above law by simply declaring law abolished. Come what may, 
our colonial rule shall not be bolstered up by useful excesses or irre- 
sponsible force. Throughout our empire, as in this kingdom, govern- 
ment shall be responsible and defined; and there, as here, its basis 
shall be law, and not prerogative. 

It is widely supposed that to try such a case in a court of law is 
oppressive and unjust. It is thought that an official who has done 
acts of necessary violence, and discharged a great public trust, may be 
technically convicted of a crime for which there exists the amplest 
moral justification. It is not so. The law of England is not so feeble, 
and not so unjust. He who has performed his public duties by the 
only possible means has as full a defence before an English judge as 
before his own conscience. A ruler who repels force by force may do 
everything that strict necessity compels. He may crush an armed 
rebellion by arms in every way that the legitimate use of arms requires. 
He may waste a province with fire and sword, and deluge it in blood, 
and he shall be guiltless at the bar of law as at that of honour, if he 
has done nothing but what his grievous necessity forced on him; no- 
thing but meet open force by open force ;, has done no act of violence 
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"except in the field in due course of war. This latitude the law gives, 
but not one jot beyond. Does the present generation of Englishmen 
find this not enough? Do they think the authors of the reign of 
terror in Jamaica did not exceed it? 

The story of the carpenter at Gibraltar which I have narrated is no 
isolated case. It is but one of a series of decisions by which this 
branch of constitutional law has been firmly established. From the 
time of the Revolution down to the present generation, there is a long 
current of authority which defines the powers of governors of our 
provinces, the functions of a court-martial, and the conditions of the 
exercise of military force. Time was when lawyers and the public 
watched those liberties with dauntless and far-sighted zeal. It used 
to be thought that it was the first thing for a free and sound state, that 
those powers, whatever they were, should be definite; and, however 
hard might be the case, should be rigidly enforced. There is no part 
of the law of England more broad, great, and noble. There is not a 
technical or narrow rule in this branch of our system. It is all plain 
and wise, based solely on the great rules of justice, and tempered by the 
deepest political sagacity. It recalls to us some of the finest intellects 
and the most generous hearts that ever adorned our country; some of 
the truest acts of courage and of resolution in our history. The great 
memory of these solemn judgments, the splendid language in which 
they often were enshrined, has long been dear to the people and to the 
profession they ennobled. I cannot believe that they are yet forgotten 
or despised. Nor will I believe that the bulk of the English people 
have grown so careless of liberty and law, that they will see these great 
constitutional rights trified with, and defaced by reckless scribblers 
and hair-brained talkers, glosed over by ministers of the Crown, and 
loaded with the sophistry of glib official cant. I trust that when the 
thinking public of England hears and weighs those doctrines of official 
responsibility, laid down by our judges for a century and a half, and 
compares them with language of the ministers and the parliament of 
the day, it will see that there is yet a great question at stake between 
the executive and the subject; subjects, it may be, beyond seas, and 
of another race, but fellow-citizens with us in the British realm. If 
they are not this, what are they? If they have not this law, what law 
have they? 

Now, I think a review of the decisions of parliament and of the 
bench will be found to establish the following propositions with over- 
whelming force :— 

1. The Crown has no power, and can delegate no power, to suspend 
civil law in Great Britain or in the Colonies. 

2. Martial law is unknown to our system, and condemned both by 
the common law and statute law of England. 

3. No civilian can be tried by court-martial, whether in time of war 
or in time of peace. 

4. An official is bound to repel open force by open force; for the 
exercise of which he is responsible to the law. 
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5. He is justified for all acts of violence done in due course of 
legitimate war; he is guilty for all acts of violence not required by 
military necessity. 

6. The governor of a colony may be tried here for all crimes com- 
mitted in his province. 

I should have thought that these principles were such as this nation 
does not hold trifling or extravagant. We have long thought them our 
birthright. It is certainly a grave matter whether they apply to all 
parts of this British Empire or not. Do they apply to some parts and 
not to others; and if so, to which? Are they good in Canada, in 
Australia, in Ireland? We are told, I know not from what peculiarity 
in the native character or special history of the island, that they do not 
and cannot apply to Jamaica. Whether they do or do not is of the 
highest moment to the honour and peace of our empire. But if in that 
empire there be a black spot, where civil law is superseded by arbitrary 
violence, I desire to hear the limits and origin of this outlandish pre- 
rogative, not from under-secretaries of state or naval lieutenants, but . 
from the solemn sentence of an English judge. 


No. 2.—The Crown has no Power to suspend Civil Law in England. 


At the close of last session, the leader of the House of Commons, and 
_ the head of a great party, rose up in the chamber of Hampden and 
Pym, of Burke and Mackintosh, and, in answer to a question if certain 
proceedings were not illegal, replied that they were done under the 
existence of martial law, and “in the state of martial law,” said he, 
“the Mutiny Act, lske other Acts, would be suspended.”* ‘Chere a 
challenge was thrown down to the people of England to sustain, if they 
could, the principles of 1642; to resist, if they dared, the new assertion 
of extinct prerogative. 

The real point at stake in this case is no longer the punishment of 
one intemperate ruler, but a vital question of national liberty and 
policy. His deeds and their motives sink into nothingness before the 
‘ great issues of public right, upon which we appeal to the law. So long 
as the late governor was defended upon vague grounds of previous 
character and probable intentions, it was possible to believe that no 
great public interest demanded his trial. But that time has long since 
passed. The question has shaken society and political parties to their 
centre. It has been chosen as the test of our imperial system, and the 
battle-ground of public rights. To justify the accused there have been 
asserted doctrines which no liberal Englishman can hear without dis- 
may, and that not by his lordly patrons and unblushing flatterers alone, 
but by ministers of state and powerful journals. And beneath it all, it 
ia to be feared, there lurks a silent, sinister resolve to arm the executive 
with a masked but terrible weapon, which no thinking man can deny 
may be used with infamous abuse. 

What the new “divine right” of a higher prerogative requires us 
now to believe is, that on due occasion, of which they are the sole 


* See Debates in House of Commons, July 19th, 1866. 
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judges, the Crown and its officers may legally suspend all civil justice, 
and proclaim a state of martial law. That, having done this, they are 
free to act at will, whilst they cease to be responsible for their conduct 
to any tribunal in the world. They may then, with or without a state 
of actual rebellion, of which again they are the sole judges, set up 
courts-martial to try civilians for treason and other civil offences, and 
inflict any sentence whatever, including the sentence of death, with 
or without previous torture.* Indeed, so far as one portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions is concerned, from some peculiarity, it seems, in 
its most numerous inhabitants, the jurisdiction involves a system of 
periodical raids with fire and sword by her Majesty’s officers and 
troops; and a circuit of “ bloody assizes,” in which ruffianly subalterns 
play the part of judges, and a furious butcher is at once attorney- 
general and sheriff. 

For a state of things like this, and a claim like this, but one remedy 
remains,—a formal appeal to the law. It becomes the concern of 
every honest citizen to try this cause to the end. It will, I think, be 
strange, if, when the meaning of this great struggle grows plainer and 
deeper, the whole liberal public of England, every friend of freedom 
and order within it, does not give it his earnest support. The public 
rights at stake will come, as they are seen and known more clearly, to 
overshadow for us, as they did for our ancestors, the miserable actors 
themselves. The plea that a great public criminal meant well is indeed 
a bitter mockery to men whose souls are stirred by the triumph of 
great public crimes. ‘The State we know will feel the wound long 
after the excesses of the Government and its agents can affect us, 
perhaps almost when the horrors of Ramsay are forgotten. Is it not 
astounding to reflect on the mean and childish pretences on which one 
of the most sacred principles of civil society is trifled with and sapped ? 
We charge a viceroy out of his own mouth witb cruel and oppressive 
misrule; and they tell us that he has made contributions to science, 


* It seems that this has been regularly reduced toa system in a memorandum 
ssued by the Admiralty for the guidance of officers, May 25th, 1866 :— 


Instructions to the Commanding Officer of a Party landed when Martial 
Law has been proclaimed. 


‘Oth. If martial law should be proclaimed in any district, you are then to 
raed the directions of the officer appointed to the military command of the 

istrict. 

‘10th. The arbitrary will of such officer in such case supersedes the ordi- 
nary law for the time being, in the same manner and degree as it would if the 
district placed under martial law were an enemy’s country. 

‘11th. You are to require directions, in writing, from the officer in military 
command of the district under martial law as to your conduct in all matters of 
importance, especially in regard to the treatment of prisoners taken by you, 
whether they be taken in the actual commission of violence against the persons 
or property of her Majesty’s subjects, or under other circumstances. 

‘¢ 12th. It is competent for the officer in military command of the district 
under martial law to order prisoners to be brought to trial in a summary 
manner before a council, to be named as he may direct.”’ 
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and is known for his enterprise and endurance. What can it be to 
us that a man accused of an offence against the State like this has or 
has not the qualities which recommend him for a club or a learned 
society? I trust that he has far higher qualities than these. I honour 
his achievements and his gifts; but be these qualities what they may, 
it is with his acts, and not with hia qualities, that his country is con- 
cerned. We ask that his conduct as a ruler be sifted by a jury of his 
countrymen, and its lawfulness determined by an English judge. It 
would startle the contemporaries of Mansfield and Burke did they hear 
how the guardianship of those public rights they built up had dwindled 
to a contest of personal partisanship. In those days the public was not 
wont to be tutored in political principles by retired captains and roving 
explorers, discredited commanders, and the cynical extravagances of a 
literary sect. We appeal to Casar, and to Cesar let us go. A State 
culprit is at the bar no longer of parliament, or even of opinion, but of 
a civil court of justice. The great public cause there at trial should 
dwarf to nothing both accuser and accused. On this ground of law 
let us rest our case. And let every honest citizen take care that no- 
thing shall impede the even course of regular justice. 

In the belief that the public need only to feel how great are the 
matters of law and liberty in question to give to this trial their active 
assistance, I propose to draw out the broad features of the legal doc- 
trines involved, and of those decisions under them which till this day 
have hardly been impugned. I am aware that a journal is no place, 
and that the lay public forms no tribunal, for intricate questions of 
law. I intend nothing of the kind. The public is not asked to try 
these questions of law, but to insist that they shall be tried. Journals 
do not give judgment on the safeguards of civil liberty; but it is their 
first duty to point out the dangers which menace those safeguards, and 
to rouse the public to defend them. 

Now, the first constitutional principles which I have ventured to 
maintain are these,—that the Crown has no power to suspend civil 
law; and that martial law is unknown to our system. I propose to 
show, first, that this abhorrence of martial law is the keystone of our 
constitution; next, that this sacred and essential right has been carried 
by Englishmen with them into every settlement beyond the seas; and 
then I will consider those special circumstances which are said to have 
strangled it in the island of Jamaica. 

I begin with the proposition, that martial law is unknown to our 
system. And I would first ask your readers again to consider the 
quaint but decisive language of the Petition of Right, that statute 
of Charles I. in 1627, the foundation of our present constitution. 
(8 Car. I. c. i.) 


«7, And whereas, also by authority of Parliament in the fifth and 
twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III, it is declared and 
enacted, that no man should be forejudged of life or limb against the 
form of the great charter and the law of the land; and by the said 
great charter and other the laws and statutes of this your realm, no 
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man ought to be adjudged to death but by the Iaws established in this 
your realm, either by the customs of the said realm or by Acts of 
Parliament ; and whereas no offender of what kind soever is exempted 
from the proceedings to be used, and punishments to be inflicted by the 
laws and statutes of this your realm; nevertheless, of late time divers 
commissions under your Majesty’s great seal have issued forth, by which 
certain persons have been assigned and appointed commissioners, with 
power and authority to proceed within the land, according to the justice 
of martial law, against such soldiers or mariners, or other dissolute 
persons joining with them, as should commit any murder, robbery, 
felony, mutiny, or other outrage or misdemeanour whatsoever, and by 
such summary course and order as is agreeable to martial law and as 
is used in armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial and condemn- 
ation of such offenders, and them to cause to be executed and put to 
death according to the law martial. 

“8. By pretext whereof some of your Majesty’s subjects have been 
by some of the said commissioners put to death, when and where, if by 
the laws and statutes of the land they had deserved death, by the same 
laws and statutes also they might, and by no other ought to have been 
judged and executed. 

“9, And also sundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof, claiming 
an exemption, have escaped the punishment due to them by the laws 
and statutes of this your realm, by reason that divers of your officers 
and ministers of justice have unjustly refused or forborne to proceed 
against such offenders according to the same laws and statutes, upon 
pretence that the said offenders were punishable only by martial law 
and by authority of such commissions as aforesaid, which commissions, 
and all other of like nature, are wholly and directly ‘contrary to the 
said laws and statutes of this your realm.’ ” 


And by the statute itself such commissions and the exercise of 
martial law are declared illegal. 

It will be seen that this statute is not so much an enactment of a 
new principle as the declaration of an old right which dates from the 
provision of the great charter itself,—‘‘ No free man shall be taken, or 
imprisoned, or be dispossessed of his property and fee, but by lawful 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land,”—a right which, 
violated from time to time under the feudal times, had never been lost 
or betrayed. This first of all civil rights depends on no act whatever: 
it is a fundamental part of the common law. The Petition of Right 
was drawn, it is said, by Sir Edward Coke. Let us listen to the words 
that he used in the debates which preceded it: “To hang a man 
tempore pacis is dangerous. I speak not of prosecution against a 
rebel. He may be slain in the rebellion; but tf he be taken, he can- 
not be put to death by the martial law.”* And again, in his Institutes, 
Coke says, “If a lieutenant or other that hath commission of martiat 
authority in time of peace hang or otherwise execute any man by colour 
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of martial law, this ts murder; for this-is against Magna Charta 
(chapter 29), and is done with such power and strength as the party 
cannot defend himself, aud here the law implieth malice.”t And in 
the same debate upon the Petition of Right, Mr. (afterwards Chief 
Justice) Rolle said, “ If a subject be taken in rebellion, if he be not 
slain in the time of his rebellion, he is to be tried after by the common 
law.” Such was the principle of the first founders of English freedom. 
It has been uniformly upheld to the present day. On no occasion, 
now for two centuries, has martial law ever been pretended to be 
exercised in England; and in no act in the statute-book of England 
is it recognized or mentioned, except in the totally different sense of 
military law—the special law applicable to soldiers as administered by 
their officers. We read in Blackstone's Commentaries (book i. c. 13), 
“ Martial law, which is built upon no settled principles, but is entirely 
arbitrary in its decisions, is, as Sir Matthew Hale observes, in truth 
and reality no law, but something indulged rather than allowed ns a 
Jaw. The necessity of order and discipline in an army is the only 
thing which can give it countenance, and therefore it ought not to be 
permitted in time of peace, when the King’s courts are open for all 
persons to receive justice according to the law. Wherefore Thomas 
Earl of Lancaster, being condemned at Pontefract 15th Edward IL, 
by martial law, his attainder was reversed lst Edward ITI., because it 
was done in time of peace.” This distinction is well pointed out by 
Lord Loughborough, who says, in the judgment in “ Grant v. Gould” 
(1792):* “ Martial law, such as it is described by Hale, and such also 
as it is remarked by Mr. Justice Blackstone (i. ¢., law administered, 
not by civilians, but by soldiers), does not exist in England at all. 
Where martial law is established and prevails in any country, it is of 
a totally different nature from that which is inaccurately called martial 
law, merely because the decision is by a court-martial, but which bears 
no affinity to that which was formerly attempted to be exercised in 
this kingdom, which was contrary to the constitution and has been for 
a century totally exploded. .... Therefore it is totally inaccurate to 
state martial law as having any place whatever within the realm of 
Great Britain.” As amongst themselves, soldiers have a military 
code; as between soldiers and civilians, the law never for one moment 
permits the suspension of civil justice, or exemption from liability in 
civil courts. After the suppression of the Gordon riots in 1780, Lord 
Mansfield, in Parliament, says, “ Supposing a soldier, or any other 
military person who acted in the course of the late riots, had exceeded 
the powers with which he was invested, I have not a single doubt that 
he may be punished, not by a court-martial, but upon an indictment 
to be found by the grand inquest of the city of London, or the county 
of Middlesex, and disposed of before the ermined judges sitting in 
Justice Hall at the Old Bailey.” So, too, said Chief Justice Tindal, 
in the case of the Bristol riot of 1832. ‘ The soldier is still a citizen, 
lying under the same obligation, and invested with the same authority 
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to preserve the peace of the King as any other subject.”* And so Sir 
David Dundas, then Judge-Advocate-General, when examined spon 
the outbreak in Ceylon in 1849, and its suppreasion by military foree, 
admitted that the governor who had called it out was responsible after- 
wards, “just as I am responsible for shooting a man on the King’s 
highway who comes to rob me. If I mistake my man, and have not, 
in the opinion of the judge and jury who try me, an answer to give, I 
am responsible.”f In the case of the Demerara riot, in 1823, a case 
of terrible similarity with this, Lord Brougham, in Parliament, said, 
‘‘I do not profess to understand, as a lawyer, martial law of such a 
description: it is entirely unknown to the law of England.” And Sir 
James Mackintosh declared, ‘‘ The only principle on which the law of 
England tolerates what is called martial law is necessity. Its intro- 
duction can be justified only by necessity; its continuance requires 
precisely the same justification of necessity; and if it survives the 
necessity on which it rests for a single minute, it instantly becomes a 
mere exercise of lawless violence.” f 

The effect of all these opinions is the same, and it is this:—The 
English constitution and law know nothing, as regards civilians, of 
any law but the civil Jaw. The jurisdiction over civilians of military 
courts, the suspension of civil courts, or the application to civilians of 
any but civil process and civil punishment, is a thing wholly and for 
ever repugnant to the English system. Those who use force, who 
violently close the courts, or who forcibly usurp their functions, be 
they soldiers or be they civilians, whether they act under commission 
from the Crown or not, remain for all that they do accountable to the 
arm of civil justice. Civil justice, like the King, never dies. It may 
be suppressed for a time by force, but its arm can reach backward to 
the instant of its own suppression, and call all men, military or eivil, 
official or citizen, to summary and condign penalty. All acts, when- 
ever done, whether under that suppression or not, remain equally 
open to trial. The civil law contains no method for its own extinction. 
All devices and attempts to extinguish it are crimes, as are all schemes 
to wrest the criminal from its grasp. 

I am quite conscious that by itself this is far from proving the case 
for the prosecution of Mr. Eyre. I will not pretend that it establishes 
the law of England conclusively. I ask the public only to weigh these 
plain and solemn decisions of the law, and ask themselves if they do. 
not make out a strong prima facie case that martial law (or the use of 
law other than civil law, the trial of civilians by other than civil judges) 
ig repugnant and alien to our system. I am well aware, moreover, that 
martial law is said to be recognized by an Act of the Irish Parliament, 
in 1799, and by several Statutes of Jamaica; that it has been pro- 
claimed in that island, in some of the colonies, and during the Irish 
rebellion. I will deal with these later, and sce to what these instances 
really amount. In the mean time I rest on this: that, for Englishmen. 


* Russ. on Cr., 286. + 2nd Rep. Ceylon Committee, p. 177. 
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at least, martial law is something of monstrous and lawless birth, and 
if it be, I would ask if an English court of justice will not require some 
higher proof of its naturalization on any dominion of the Crown than 
is contained in forced inferences wrung from confused Acts of the Irish 
or the Jamaica Parliaments; from the unresisted usurpations of iso- 
lated governors and commanders; from tortured readings of the pre- 
amble of a statute; from doubtful interpretations of the official edicts 
of a desperate and panic-stricken class ? 
FREDERICK HARRISON. 


( To be continued. ) 


Tur SaFrety Fisnine-Boat or THE Royvat NatTIonaL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION. 


A safety fishing-boat in certain cases of these craft being overtaken 

by bad weather at a distance from the land may be looked on as of as 
much importance as the lifeboat itself. In this light it isa good thing 
for our fishermen that the subject was seen by the council of that in- 
valuable institution, which has so much distinguished itself in saving 
our seamen from wreck. The Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
whose good works our numbers continually record, has made the experi- 
ment, and we are happy to say successfully. We are therefore glad 
to follow up their endeavours by contributing all we can to make them 
known, and with that view repeat the following article from their 
journal. 
: We consider this step as one of the most important that has been taken 
by the institution, and in respect of our fishermen that it is beginning 
at the right place, the fountain-head, of saving our fishermen’s lives 
when threatened as they so often are by danger, frequently unavoid- 
able, and too often fatal. Our country cannot make refuge harbours, 
it appears, where they are most wanted: it is everybody’s business, 
and every one knows that every one’s business is nobody’s. 

It is fortunate in such a state of things that there is a society of our 
countrymen who come forward, with the support of a section (too small) 
of their brethren, to do the good work of saving our seamen in their 
perilous calling, and they are well entitled to the gratitude of their 


country. 


In consequence of the frequent loss of life through the foundering of 
fishing-boats on the coasts of the United Kingdom, it appeared to the 
committee of the National Lifeboat Institution that the safety of the 
larger class of open and half-decked fishing-boats on our coasts might 
be greatly increased, by enabling them to be made temporarily insub- 
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mergible, in the event of their being overtaken by gales of wind when 
at long distances from the land. 

_ No doubt was entertained by practical persons on the coast, who 
were consulted on the subject, of the need of such improvement and of 
the feasibility of the plan proposed to effect it; but the coast boatmen 
being an inert class, not readily departing from what they have been 
accustomed to, it was not thought likely that they would themselves 
initiate any such changes, however needed. 

The committee, therefore, decided to build a few pattern boats, and 
to place them at some of the principal fishing stations in the bands of 
experienced and trustworthy boatmen, to whom they would be lent, 
or let at a small percentage on their earnings, for a period of twelve 
months; at the end of which time they might be sold, and would remain 
in the several localities where placed as samples, from which the other 
local boats might be improved in a similar manner. 

As these boats would be seen by large numbers of fishermen from 
different places at their chief ports of rendezvous during the fishing 
seasons, it was considered that it might not be necessary to build any 
Jarge number in order to make them generally known, and that a short 
period would suffice for those to whom they were entrusted to form a 
correct estimate of their properties. 

In the event of the experiment proving successful, it was believed 
that a great boon would thus be conferred on the fishermen and other 
boatmen of certain classes on the coast, as not only would numberless 
lives and boats be saved that in course of time would otherwise be lost, 
but that the boats would often be able to remain at sea and safely 
continue their fishing in threatening weather, instead of returning to 
the shore at great pecuniary loss to their crews, as is now too frequently 
the case. 

Five of such boats were accordingly ordered,—three to be built in 
Scotland, one at Yarmouth, and one by the builders to the institution’ 
in London. Two of the boats built in Scotland, one at Peterhead and 
the other at Anstruther, have been tested and are now at work, having 
already afforded the utmost satisfaction to their crews, as will be seen 
from the following extracts of letters received at the institution. 

Capt. A. Sim, honorary secretary to the Lossiemouth branch of the 
institution, writing from that place on the 18th of March, states :-— 
‘“‘ The safety fishing-boat sailed from Granton Harbour on Wednesday, 
the 13th inst., at 6h. a.m., and was here the following day at sh. p.m., 
after lying to for some time off Peterhead, thus making the voyage in 
thirty-six hours—no bad test of her sailing qualities. She has been 
very much admired here by all the fishermen; in fact, the sea-faring 
population are unanimous in their opinion, that she is just the thing 
for this coast, and I trust she may be the beginning of a new era in 
decked boats.” 

Wm. Boyd, Esq., honorary secretary of the Peterhead branch, also 
writes on the same date :—‘* You will be glad to hear that the new 
safety fishing-boat gives very great satisfaction. John Geddes, the 
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lifeboat coxswain, lay alongside the Lossiemouth boat in the Frith of 
Forth, and declares that she is a fast sailer, having accomplished the 
run from here to Granton in thirteen hours. She works well and 
satisfactorily, but she hes not experienced such bad weather as would 
thoroughly try her safety powers.” 

The interior fittings of the boats have been so arranged as not to 
interfere with their everyday work, yet so as to enable them to be 
quickly made insubmergible. 

This object has been effected, as is clearly shown in the eight dia- 
grams and explanations prepared by the society. Ist. By making the 
usual forecabin a watertight apartment, the access to it being by a 
watertight hatch in the deck, instead of an open door at the side. 
2nd. By making the usual compartment at the stern also watertight. 
3rd. By running a side deck along either side, as in barges and in 
some of the smaller class of yachts called well-boats. Thus leaving a 
large open main hatchway, of sufficient size for conveniently working 
the nets, yet which, by the aid of coamings and hatches, and a water- 
tight tarpaulin, stowed away in the hold or forecabin in fine weather, 
could in a few minutes, on the occurrence of bad weather, be securely 
covered over so that no water could get access to the hold on a heavy 
sea breaking over the boat. ‘The inspection of a common coasting- 
barge with her hatches on and covered over, will convey an exact 
idea of the simple manner in which the above arrangements are 
carried out. 

The size of these boats,—viz., length 40 feet, width 14 feet, depth 
amidships 7 feet,—has been selected as the most convenient size for 
use both in line and net fishing. A sixth boat, however, 45 feet long 
by 15 feet wide, is about to be built for Anstruther, where the fishing- 
boats go as far as 100 miles from the land to fish, and have lines on 
board of the total length of 23,500 yards, or nearly 133 miles, which 
require a large space to stow them away all coiled in baskets, besides a 
cargo of fish. 

The committee of the National Lifeboat Institution entertain san- 
guine hopes that this experiment will be ultimately productive of much 
benefit, both by saving life and property. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution has been engaged during the last two or three years in perfect- 
ing this model of the safety fishing-boat. Captain J. R. Ward, R.N., 
its inspector of lifeboats, bas visited during that period some of the 
principal fishing stations on the coast of the United Kingdom, with 
the view of eliciting from the most experienced fishermen practical 
suggestions, to be incorporated in the construction of the boat; so that 
thus she may be correctly termed an omnium gatherum satety fishing- 
boat. It may also be mentioned that the drawings of the boat have 
been furnished by Mr. Joseph Prowse, of her Majesty’s dockyard, 
Woolwich, who, with the kind permission of the Admiralty, super-. 
intends the building of all the lifeboats of the institution. 
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Explanation of the Engravings. 


The accompanying Figures show the general form, the nature of the fittings, 
air compartments, shifting coamings, and hatches of one of the safety boats, 
40 feet in Jength and 14 feet in breadth. 

In Figs. 1 and 2, the elevation and deck plans, and the general exterior form 
of the boat are shown, with the sheer of gunwale, length of keel, and rake of 
stem and stern post. 

The dotted lines of Fig. 1 show the position of the compartments, bulkheads, 
masts, pumps, thwarts, and shifting flat or deck. a, Scuttle in boat’s side 
above the side decks. 5, Scupper in boat’s side above the stern deck. c, Screw 
plug, to drain the stern compartment. 

In Fig. 2, « represents the open hatchways of the main hold, to be covered 
with portable hatches and a watertight tarpaulin cover in gales of wind; 
B, shifting coamings for the hatches; ©, the side deck; p, the forecastle deck ; 
and 8, the stern deck. 

Fig. 3 represents a section at the after air compartment, showing the thwart, 
and crutch to receive the mast, and the stern deck. 

In Fig. 4, the exterior form of tranverse sections, at different distances from 
stem to stern, is shown. 

Fig. 5 represents a section at the fore air compartment, showing the thwart 
and mast. 

In Fig. 6, the shifting ceamings over the main hold are shown, with the 
portable hatches () in place, and (1) the shifting deck or flat. 

Fig. 7 represents a midship tranverse section, F the thwart, o the side deck, 
B the shifting coaming over the fore hold, 1 the shifting deck or flat, and # the 
hatches in place. 

Fig. 8 represents a section abaft the foremost bulkhead, showing the shifting 
cenins (B) and portable batches (#) in place, and (1) the shifting deck or 

t. 


VoyYaGE OF THE “ PIONEER.”—No. 5. 
(Continued from page 192.) 


On the night of June 9th, blowing hard with a rough sea, we lost 
our bowsprit, and from this time to the end of the passage we had no- 
thing but bad weather. 

As we drew up the Bay of Bengal the barometer fell; and this, 
with a hard metallic sky (when it could be seen), left no doubt that a 
gale was coming on. With the vessel already weakened amidships, I - 
should have gone into Coringa for shelter until the bad weather was 
over, but with the wind ranging about the West point of the compass 
there was nothing for it but to keep the sea, and do our best. 

On the 13th I became uneasy about our chance of making False 
Point, as the wind sometimes ranged North of West, and drove us to 
the Eastward. So, after watching for a glimpse of the sun for hours, 
by a hasty sight in the afternoon I found that we were still far enough 
to windward to sight the coast. 

This was the only observation for longitude I had in the bay, and 
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as so much depended upon the position of the vessel at this time, I 
looked fur the result of the sight with an anxiety which a seaman only 
similarly circumstanced can know; for had we been too far to leeward 
to fetch the “sand heads,” we must have run for the Arracan coast, 
and remained there until the next N.E. monsoon. 

On the morning of the 14th we made the land, and shortly after 
saw the Juggernaut Pagoda, when a course was shaped for False Point 
with a tolerably smooth sea under the lee of the land, but with an 
ominous booming of thunder now and then, and with a livid sky, not 
to be described or forgotten. 

As the day closed there was not a speck in the heavens which did 
not threaten a wild night; and as the thunder neared us and the 
lightning became more vivid, we could not doubt what was coming. 
At 8h. p.m. we were abreast of False Point Light, and from there 
steered for the pilot station at the eastern channel, with the bare possi- 
bility of getting a pilot on board. The right course to have adopted 
in @ sea-going vessel would have been to stand out to sea until the gale 
was over; but I knew if I did this in such a vessel as the Pioneer, I 
must give up all hope of reaching Calcutta until the end of the year, 
and I was resolved to try for our part to the last. 

As the night darkened, the wind increased, the sea rose, and the 
whole Northern heavens from West to East seemed on fire with much 
lurid forked lightning, while the thunder crashed over and around us, 
in which our frail craft trembled as if ber last hour had come. So 
indeed it seemed, when just before midnight the first fury of the gale 
fell on us, only giving us time to head out to sea under a stormaail, to 
be driven away at the mercy of its raging waves under an increasing 
gale, with all hope lost of reaching our port when almost in sight of it, 
and this too after being five months at sea, and after escaping perils of 
a kind not known to vessels built for sea voyages. 

As the gale increased and the zea became higher, the vessel began 
to strain her fastenings amidships, where she had been weakened in a 
former gale, and when daylight broke and a ship was seen close to us 
the thought occurred to me of hoisting a signal of distress for her to 
remain by us. But I did not feel our case was so bad at that time as 
to warrant this, and I also felt doubtful whether any vessel would 
remain in company with us on our account at our rate of drift, which 
was so great that an hour afterwards the ship was out of sight. 

Regarding signals of distress, there are two reasons why they should 
be used only in extreme cases. Ist. If this signal were resorted to on 
no occasion but actual peril and necessity, we should not so often hear 
of ships passing by without heeding such a signal. 2nd. The danger 
of a panic among the crew, with all its evil consequences, chief of 
which is loss of discipline ; and while every case must be judged on its 
own merits, a commander of a vessel, whether she be a line-of-battle 
ship or a fishing smack, ought rather to perish with his ship in the 
performance of his duty than to save his life by abandoning his duty. 

Away we drifted, and as the vesse] was lifted up on the top of a 
sea her two ends would go down so as to make a ridge on the deck 
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amidships, where nearly all the fastenings had gone, and where the 
deck began to crack and creak as the strain fell on it to keep the vessel 
together. 

Towards noon of this day (the 14th) the barometer fell to nearly 
28 inches, and the appearance in every direction showed us that we 
had not yet had the worst of the gale, while every sea that struck our 
poor craft made it more and more certain that she could not hold 
together much longer. There was now only a forlorn hope left for us, 
and this was to put her head towards the shore, and, if possible, run 
her over the sands, This was a desperate resolution, but our condition 
was desperate, for we should have foundered before night. For the 
first time during my nautical life I felt that certain destruction was 
near if nothing else could be done, and before putting the vessel round 
I called her officers down to the cabin and offered up that prayer which 
is used at sea in times of great peril, and then we went on deck to do 
our best and prepared for the worst. Providentially the vessel wore 
round easily, and after getting her to head N.E., set as much low- 
storm canvas as she could carry, and so ran for our lives on a course 
that would lead to certain wreck in a vessel of ordinary draught. 

Of the many pictures of vessels in distress and peril at sea, few could 
impress the beholder with u more graphic sense of peril than that of 
the Pioneer, when to escape the certainty of foundering she was steered 
for the most dangerous part of the Bay of Bengal; and as she rose and 
fell with each sea, she would appear as if made of two parts loosely 
joined together in the middle, as her ends were lifted and lowered by 
the action of the waves. All that day and all through the awful night 
which followed we ran,—a night in which the crash of thunder, and 
roar of the sea, and rush of the vessel through the water, were sounds 
unheeded by us. But when another more startling and ominous noise 
was heard from below, as the ship’s fastenings gave way with a sharp 
report, like a rifle, until about 2h. a.m., in the middle watch, when the 
last and loudest of these was heard, then indeed we doubted that we 
should ever see daylight. We knew now that the deck only was left 
to keep our wretched craft from breaking up, and was all that held her 
two parts together. 

All hands were on deck, and the pumps were continued always 
going, by which the water was kept under; for the rush in at the 
broken sides was much checked by a shield of planks and swabs—a 
contrivance of the engineers—and without which we could not possibly 
have kept afloat. ‘The deep-sea lead was kept going all night, and 
just before daybreak we got soundings in 13 fathoms, by which I knew 


we must be near one of the numerous sands running far out to the 


southward from the sea face of the Sunderbunds. 

At daylight we found the water very discoloured and rapidly shoal- 
ing, with breakers in every direction excepting to the S.W.: all looked 
as if we were running to certain destruction, for some of the breakers 
were of a kind that no vessel could live near; still I knew there was 
nothing for us but to.go on, and if we could get over the rollers, and 
so escape the breakers, we might yet save the vessel. I gave the first 
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officer charge of the lead, and the second charge of the steerage, and 
then went up on the foreyard with a spy-glass to pick our way clear 
of the shoal patches. 

About noon we caught sight of the shore, which is very Jow at this 
part of the head of the bay: we could see only the tops of the jungle 
trees. We had now left the heavy seas behind us, and for a time the 
gale lulled; and as the breakers were in detached masses, we were able 
to steer between them, going over the rollers without further injury 
to the vessel, as they only rushed up over the rail on to the deck until 
we cleared them. Although we could only see the tops of the jungle 
trees, the sight of them was a great relief to us, whatever might lie 
between the vessel and the shore. 

As the day waned the gale rose again, and there was every appear- 
ance of another wild night, with no signs of shelter, until just before 
dark a patch of breakers was seen on the lee bow, over which there 
was no chance that we could go. So when near them we brought up 
with both anchors; and, however dangerous the place was, there yet 
remained a hope of saving our lives in the two small boats, even if the 
vessel should founder at her anchors in the course of the night. 


W.C. P. 
( To be continued. ) 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR COMMAND OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 


In the April number of the Nautical, “An Old Sailor” has com- 
mented on the degraded position of the officers of the merchant service, 
owing to the ridiculously low standard of the examination for masters 
and mates. And really this examination is such, that any one who has 
passed through a village school may master with ease. As there is no 
limit to the number of trials which unsuccessful candidates may make, 
the ranks of merchant commanders are filled with a discontented class, 
who are neither valuable as seamen nor officers, but who constitute a 
very large portion of that troublesome biped, the sea lawyer. During 
a recent voyage my ship was half manned with seamen of this class, 
who failed to perform their duties to the satisfaction either of myself 
or their shipmates. When it is borne in mind that a first-class extra 
examination does not embrace a single line of mathematics, we may 
readily believe that four ranks lower it is not worthy of the name. 

If the officers of the merchant service are really desirous of raising 
their position, and securing a better market for their services, the good 
work must be commenced by raising the standard of qualification. 
Probably no man is more called on to act under trying circumstances 
than the shipmaster, and too many entirely break down under the 
responsibility which occasionally falls to their lot. 

The “old sailor” in the April number very properly remarks that 
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navigators of iron ships should possess a fair knowledge of the laws of 
magnetism. Having recently commented on the loose system which 
is in vogue in the manufacture and adjustment of compasses, I may 
add that I entirely concur in his views, as it is not uncommon to find 
a merchant-ship’s compasses so erroneous that the bewildered skipper 
is in doubt by which of them to steer. Not long since I came to 
England in a steamer from Smyrna. The captain was a good-natured, 
easy-going man, who had spent the greater part of his life in the 
coasting trade, and knew but little of the simplest rules of navigation. 
We coasted along the African shore, making each well-known head- 
land and town until it became necessary to steer for the coast of Spain. 
The weather became squally, with drizzling rain, and the passengers 
retired early to their state-rooms. At J]h. in the night we were 
aroused from our first sleep by the shouting of the captain, the hurried 
trampling of many feet overhead, and the shaking of the heavy sails as 
the ship came to the wind. Hurrying on deck, I saw land close to us 
on the starboard side, and the heavy surf breaking against the shore. 
“Confound your azimuth compasses,” quoth the skipper. “I paid a 
fellow six pounds for that when I left, and it is not a bit truer than 
the others; I will not trust to it again.” 

Now, here was a man in command of a ship with twenty passengers 
and a valuable cargo of silk, opium, &c., who was so ignorant of the 
rudiments of his profession as to believe that an azimuth compass 
should point érver than an orcinary one. We coasted to Gibraltar, 
rounded Cape Trafalgar, steered for St. Vincent, and saw the light at 
10h. p.m. about three points on the port bow. ‘ This bridge compasa 
appears to be out, I will try the steering,” was another remark of this 
commander. The steering compass certainly led the ship during a 
tempestuous night near the dangerous reefs of Point de Bec, and com- 
pelled us to stand to the westward for eight hours, in order to clear 
Ushant on the other tack. Now, apart from the risk to life and pro- 
perty, it is evident that such a commander, however slender may be 
his pay, must sink more money than would be required by a first-class 
man at highest wages. This ship ultimately foundered at sea in a 
peculiar manner ! 

The editor of the Nautical Magazine will be surprised to learn that 
but a small number of officers in the merchant service are even familiar 
with the use of the artificial horizon. On ordinary voyages the rate* 
given by the chronometer maker is invariably used, and on long 
voyages the sea horizon. I have known ships to leave port with 
chronometers greatly in error, because the sea horizon was not visible 
where the ship lay! | 

As a rule, English shipownerst have not much knowledge unfor- 


* Oh yes; we have heard of such a thing before, even on a voyage to Rio 
Janeiro and back.—Ep. 

+ A knowledge of the compass, or the science of navigation or seamanship, 
is not necessary for the qualification of a shipowner. The safeguard for his 
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tunately of the essentials required to ensure the efficiency of their 
vessels. Economy is the great object sought for, often unwisely. It 
is this which induces them to contract with the cheap compass maker 
for inferior articles, The latter, however, contrive to make a very 
handzome percentage by a mysterious process, known in the trade 
under the name of “touching.” At the end of voyages which extend 
over @ period of about six or eight weeks, the compasses are regularly 
taken to the shop, and charged for accordingly. In the Royal navy 
they frequently remain in the binnacles for five years, without under- 
going any sensible loss of power! 

The gods help those who help themselves. On shore men form 
themselves into associations to advance the welfare of their class. The 
officers of the merchant service and agricultural labourers are now the 
only unrepresented men. 

MERCATOR. 


[On this subject the reader will find remarks in our numbers of 
this year, besides much more in many of the former numbers of this 
journal. } 





A GLImMpsE oF PorRTSMOUTH. 


Englishmen must acknowledge that their country does not hold that 
high position among nations which she did in years gone by; not that 
her power has grown less, or her people degenerated, but from the fact 
that other countries have advanced in a greater ratio than she has done 
in military organization. We so far acknowledge the fact, that the 
wish is becoming general throughout the land to call in garrisons from 
distant outposts, and concentrate our strength around the citadel of our 
people. We are driven to this course for another reason also,—viz., 
the growing disinclination of men to enlist for foreign service when so 
sa attractions and inducements are held out to the able-bodied at 

ome. 

The fear of an invasion by the forces of any continental power has 
long since ceased tu occupy men’s minds, and our great end is now to 
fortify securely the arsenals and dockyards against sudden attacks, and 
to hold these same in such a state of efficiency that they may be able 
Teadily to fit out or repair our fleets in the shortest possible time should 
. an emergency arise. 

The first in importance, from its great natural advantage of position 
in the Channel, is Portsmouth. Hitherto Portsmouth has not received 


property consists in a thorough acquaintance and a timely resort to marine 
eee Why should he trouble his head about anything else in this our 
and ?—Ep. 
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that attention to which it is deservedly entitled. The dockyard is but 
ill provided to meet the pressing necessities of a steam fleet after an 
action. Even in times of profound peace, it is mortifying to find the 
constant delays which take place in fitting out our iron-clad ships of 
war. It is not uncommon to see one undocked before she is ready for 
sea, in order to allow a second to pass through her place, so low is the 
water on the dock sills during the neaps. Again, the jetty room is no 
more than sufficient for the use of our steam transports and coaating 
craft since the recent augmentation of that important branch of the 
Royal Navy. This defect, to the great annoyance of all parties, 
obliges us to have recourse to lashing our ships fitting to hulks in 
the harbour, thus occasioning loss of time more or less, from the tide 
and weather, at all seasons of the year, by the workmen having to pass 
and repass by boat to their work. __ | 

Another source of expense and inconvenience are the hulks them- 
selves, as they idly swing at their ponderous moorings year after year, 
occupying harbour room, to the great detriment of ships mooring in it. 
A word or two here about these same hulks, which form the home for 
officers and seamen while fitting out. Probably no class of public 
servants in England would be permitted to live in such discomfort as 
sailors do in these barbarous relics of bygone days. These floating 
lodgings are barren of all comfort or convenience. They are not pro- 
vided with a single article of furniture. The officer has not even a 
drawer in which to lay his clothes, and on joining not a chair to sit 
down on, or even means to procure a meal. In times of winter, the 
whole of the interior after a thaw is wet—everything as if steeped in 
water, which drops into the seamen’s hammocks or into officers’ bed- 
ding! What a contrast when he comes fresh from the comfortable 
barrack-room on shore. Such a condition of a hulk in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century points out that barracks are a positive 
necessity, if the health and comfort of our seamen are to be cansidered 
as worthy of attention. Who can wonder, when necessity keeps them 
on board, that they would rather share the comforts of the low public- 
house, compared with their wretched mess-table, on a long winter’s 
evening? There can be but little doubt that this a fruitful incitement 
to crime, causing men to sell their kits, in order to raise a trifle to 
enable them to keep more on shore. 

The coaling arrangements are equally defective at Portamouth. The 
very cost of unnecessary labour would in a short time amount to suf- 
ficient to build the most costly coal drop. It may not be amiss to 
allude to the method at present pursued for coaling her Majesty’s ships. 
The practical men of the day may then decide whether such a plan 
should be longer tolerated where dispatch is almost synonymous with 
success, to say nothing about economy. The Betsy Jane, or such bluff- 
bow’d craft of similar. build, plode her way from Newcastle and Swansea 
with a heavy freight in few or many days, according to the state of the 
weather. On arriving at Portsmouth, their cargoes are, with con- 
siderable labour, discharged into one of the hulks. After Jying there 
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few or many days, the coals are again filled into sacks, hoisted up, and 
sent by lighters alongside the ship which requires them, to be got on 
board by manual labour. Thus each ton of coals costs about three 
shillings more than it would do if the whole process were done from the 
shore. Apart from this is the fact, that good steam coal is seriously 
deteriorated by such frequent handling, and during a French war delay 
would assuredly be productive of the most serious consequences. 

There is ample room in this noble estuary to build piers and basins 
in which to refit the whole Channel fleet. At present only a very 
limited number can be taken in hand at the same time with any reason- 
able hope of making satisfactory progress. 

Misgivings and anxiety about the filling up of the channel from 
Spithead have lately been entertained owing to the formation of two 
new shoals, carrying 18 and 19 feet respectively. But it appears that 
they owe their origin to the starting of a ballast lighter’s load of shingle 
from the works now in progress. They lie in spots subjected to the 
full scour of the tide, where it is highly improbable such accumulations 
could be formed by natural means. 

Chatham now appears to be the spot chosen for our great naval 
entrepot. Why is this? Is it convenient and accessible at all times ? 
No. Is it in a commanding position with reference to an enemy’s ap- 
proach? No. Then why should our resources be expended on such 
@ spot, and Portsmouth neglected? Are we in dread of a hostile fleet 
again sailing up the Thames, and making the thunder of their artillery 
audible on Tower Hill, that we are contriving an tnaccessible retreat 
for the navy of England amidst the mud swamps of the Medway? 

It were better that we quietly turned our attention to the selection 
of a favourable spot on the Eastern shores of this island, where an 
establishment might be formed to meet the danger with which we are 
now threatened fiom the vastly increasing power of the navies of the 
whole of the Northern powers of Europe ! 

It is tolerably certain that at no very distant period Prussia will 
absorb the free cities of Europe. Indeed, they would offer no ob- 
jection to such a course, as the remembrance of French domination 
has not yet passed away from the minds of many now living in those 
flourishing emporiums. When this occurs Prussia will have the com- 
mand of a large force of seamen, scarcely, if .at all, inferior to our own 
in strength, courage, or endurance.* We could not afford to be out- 
flanked in such a fashion by such a people, without subjecting our- 


* Which seamen, let it not be forgotten, we ourselves are doing all we can 
to make into ABs, by employing them in our own merchant shipping in the 
proportion of two to one—two foreigners to one Englishmen—that our country 
may benefit by her trade at the expense of losing her seamen, and making 
seamen of foreigners for the benefit of the eountries to which they belong. 
How passing kind this of old John Bull! Surely his ears, like those of a 
certain useful animal, are becoming the most prominent appendages of his 
person.— Ep. 
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selves to humiliation. England must always be prepared to, fight 
against any combination which may arise on the Continent. If so 
prepared, few will care to affront us. No one loves to arouse the 
anger of the strong man armed. Let England take care what slic is 
doing. 


Tne Maritimgz ARSENAL OF SOURABAYA. 


Sourabaya is situated in the narrowest part of the Strait of Madura, 
and about two miles into the interior of the island. The ground on 
which it stands is a flat alluvium of recent formation, and surrounded 
by marshy land, which is penetrated by the sea. A river, called the 
Kali-Maas (river of gold), the source of which is at a considerable 
distance in the interior of the island, forms into two branches just 
before reaching the town. While one of its streams divides Sourabaya 
into two equal parts, the other just enters it, and falls into the sea 
about half a mile to the East of the former. The principal branch is 
straitened from Sourabaya to the sea. The current in it is very strong, 
and always running dewn; the flood or ebb stream being neither of 
them felt except by producing a difference of level, according to the 
diminution or augmentation of the current. 

This canal is the high road of intercourse between the roadstead and 
the town, which is accessible to all vessels of less than 12 feet draught. 
To overcome the current the boats are tracked up, and on the left bank 
of the river is a track road for the purpose. 

The Dutch have desired to make Sourabaya the chief military post 
of Java. So, besides a strong citadel built at the commencement of 
the town on the right bank of the river, there is an enceinte with 
bastions, entirely surrounding the town on all sides. This enceinte is 
very wide; but the importance of the town must not be judged by its 
dimensions, for there are no houses of stone excepting those along the 
quays, and these are only about 300 or 400 metres on each side of the 
canal. The rest of the enceinte is filled one half by swamps and the 
other by the straw huts of the Malays. 

. The left bank of the canal is reserved for the houses of Europeans 
and the various government establishments ; the right bank is occupied 
by the Arabs and Chinese. The Europeans who live there are gene- 
rally military and civil functionaries of the government and some small 
merchants, who have only their houses of business in the town, their 
dwelling-houses being outside of the enceinte. It is the same with 
thoee carrying on business, who do not employ more than two hours of 
the day steadily in their office. All these buildings are echellonnes 
towards the river South of Sourabaya, and extend to two or three miles 
from the centre of the town. 
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CaMBOJA. 


The coasts of Camboja and Lower Cochin China have been and may 
still be the nests of pirates and such dangerous marauders, and it is 
the same of the numerous islets which border the coasts of the French 
possessions there. 

From Kang-kao, in the Gulf of Siam, to Cape St. James, the coast 
of the peninzula is extremely low. This cape, which is the first land 
that is made on the coast, is situated at the entrance of the River 
Saigon, the finest of Asiatic rivers, which may be ascended by large 
vessels to a distance of sixty miles. It communicates by its upper 
branches with the great river of Cambodia (the Menam-kong, or 
Mekon), the source of which is unknown, but isa large lake. But 
the River Saigon is said by the natives to be navigable for twenty 
days’ journeys by the country boats,—that would give it a course of 
400 miles; and they add that it takes its source in the mountains oe 
Lao,—but this is not yet verified. 

Cape St. James, a high promontory, visible twenty miles distant, is 
distinguished by a lighthouse. It is fortified, and has a guard of 
twenty men. A submarine and overland telegraph would place this 
little garrison in communication with Saigon and intermediate points; 
and while this is under consideration, and the native mind prepared 
for the subject of electric telegraph communication, it would be de- 
sirable for the local authorities, by the construction of a chapel, to 
make Catholics of some of the natives. They would come and settle 
on the banks of the little river which falls into the harbour to the 
N.E. of Cape St. James. By their occupation of fishing they would 
be well adapted for navigating the coast; and, when wanted, would 
carry orders to Saigon under any circumstances. They would form a 
small auxiliary flotilla, which would thus only be paid as required. 

Pulo Condore, Pulo Ubi, Pulo Phuquoc or Koh-Duc, are islands of 
considerable importance. 

Pulo Condore is a name unknown to the natives, who call it Palo 
Kohnaong, isle of pumpkins or gourds. It is in about lat. 84° N. and 
long. 106%° E. of Greenwich. It is formed of a group of twelve islets, 
the largest of which is twelve miles long and four broad. The rest 
are mere rocks; but it is there where the Malays assemble when they 
make their excursions on the coast of Cambodia and Cochin China. 
From its roadstead, which receives large-sized vessels, the bay presents 
a fine view. An amphitheatre of mountains, terminated by a bold 
coast, forms the boundary of the roadstead to the South and :West, 
and it is sheltered from the North and East by the islets of the 


oup. 
In the sheltered parts of this island there are some fine forests, good 
specimens of the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. The mango and 
cocoanut abound, with a variety of fruit and vegetables. The natives 
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cultivate a little rice in the lower grounds, but they obtain part of 
their provisions from the market of Saigon, where there are some cattle, 
tnonkeys, squirrels, turtle, and abundance of fish. Oil is made there 
from certain woods of the forest; and the natives, the number of whom 
is uncertain, pay a tribute of turtle to the King of Annam. 


A Yacut VoyaGE TO THE SaNDWICH ISLANDS. 


_ We have not recorded a yacht voyage in our journal, and one to the 
Sandwich Islands and back is an occurrence worth relating. We 
ape therefore the following, and trust it will prove an example to 

followed, to one of the most interesting groups on the surface of the 
globe, abounding in natural curiosities, and boasting a volcano to which 
all others are trifling in point of size. 


A paragraph was inserted in the Hampshire Independent some two 
or three weeks since relative to the recent voyage of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Squadron schooner yacht Themis, just now dismantling at 
Payne’s, in the Itchen, describing it as a voyage “round the world,” 
which was an error that it is desirable to notice only because the real 
character of the voyage was infinitely more important and remarkable. 
Though not round the world, it was to the Sandwich Islands, and back 
through the Sarmiento Channel and the Straits of Magellan, the latter 
part of which at least is of great importance to navigation, as saving 
a very considerable distance, and as an evasion of the tremendous sea 
and much of the inclemency of the weather in the higher latitudes 
rounding Cape Horn, for which that cape is so notorious. Though 
offering such advantages, these straits, even independent of the Sar- 
miento Channel—which is an additional inner navigation, branching 
North-west and North from the western part of the Straits of Magellan, 
of over 800 miles more—are a bugbear amongst sailors, being for the 
most part tortuous and very narrow, and containing many dangers, 
some of doubtful position, others only suspected, with strong currents, 
barren inhospitable coasts, ungenial climate, and much of the violence 
‘and fitfulness of the wind of the outer track. The whole region, in 
fact, is so repulsive, that the exigencies of a seaman’s duties seem to 
form the only reasonable motive to any practical acquaintance with it. 
‘By them and professed geographers only can the full merits of this 
extraordinary and eminently successful enterprize be duly appreciated. 
Nevertheless, there is much in its more palpable characteristics so 
popular and obvious as highly to deserve very general notice, recogni- 
tion, and admiration. 

The general estimation of the benefits accruing to the country through 
our numerous yacht clubs is no doubt very high, but probably defective 
withal. Fashion, recreation, excitement, or health are not by any 
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means the sole motives to their existence; nor are the employment of 
so many men and the incidental expenditure of so much money the 
only beneficial results from them, of which this voyage is a superlative, 
but by no means a solitary evidence. Notably, but almost unwittingly, 
was the world largely indebted to Capt. Allan Young, the spirited 
owner of the Foz, in the later Arctic expeditions, as also subsequently 
in investigations to facilitate the laying of the Atlantic telegraph ; but 
this is neither the place nor the occasion to multiply instances, which 
abound, of a similar kind, nor for the most part will the individual 
principally concerned be very thankful for their public display. It 
may be feared that such is the case with regard to the voyage now 
under notice; but the instruments of public information, fully sensible 
of this, must not be governed by it alone. 

The Themis, formerly the Titania, is an iron schooner of about 
140 tonsa, and was built for Stephenson, the eminent engineer, under 
his own supervision, by Scott Russell. Her present owner, Captain 
T. B. Hanham, having fully tested her very superior qualities in a 
voyage up the Mediterranean. conceived the idea of making a voyage 
- in her to the Sandwich Islands and back; and having noticed an 
article from the pen of the captain of a fine steam frigate, in his esti- 
mation of a most unsatisfactory and inconclusive nature, deprecatory 
of the passage of the Straits before-mentioned, he resolved to pass 
through them on his way out, and to return by the Sarmiento, &c., 
Channela into the Straits, for as close an investigation of the whole as 
circumstances would permit him to make in his track homeward. He 
endeavoured to secure the company and assistance of some accom- 
plished naturalist and other scientific person, which delayed his de- 
parture considerably, and after all, on the 17th of April, 1864, Capt. 
Hanham was forced to start without them, with his lady and ber 
attendant, and a crew consisting of a chief officer (who had been a 
naval lieutenant), second mate, carpenter, six able seamen, steward, 
cook, and boy. The chief officer and steward had recently joined the 
yacht; the rest of the crew had been well tried in her before. 

The Themis touched at Madeira, Tenerife, Rio, in the River Plate, 
and Port St. Julian (where the grave of a naval officer was visited and 
fully restored by the crew), and on the 30th of August she rounded 
Cape Virgin into the eastern entrance of the Straits, clearing them by 
Cape Pillar, at the western entrance, early in the morning of the 12th 
of September, being a week or ten days before (in those latitudes) the 
vernal equinox. It was not, however, till the 13th of December that 
Capt. Hanham took his departure from the West coast, from Callao, 
for the Sandwich Islands, with an unbroken distance of over 5000 
miles of seaway before him. The chief officer having died off the 
Island of Masafuera on the 4th of November, the owner himself was 
from that time the only person on board possessing the slightest know- 
ledge of the science of navigation, in which it was thenceforth part of 
his care to instruct one or two of his crew. 

Hawaii was made in forty days, and from the 22nd of January, 1865, 
till the 29th of November, the Themis was kept cruising about amongst 
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those islands, every anchorage in them being once or oftener visited, 
much to the advantage of the mative and other authorities—princes, 
governors, ministers, aud bishops—who were freely conveyed back- 
wards and forwards as public duty or private inclination led them to 
desire. Meanwhile, one of the King’s houses was appropriated for 
Capt. Hanham’s use on shore. These and all analugous incidents are, 
however, beyond the scope of this narrative; but there seems some 
.reason to hope, as they are for the most part interesting and amusing 
in no ordinary degree, that they will be presented to the public by the 
’ owner of the vessel himself at some future period. 

On the 29th of November, 1865, the Themis left the islands on her 
homeward voyage, taking the track to the southward through the 
Marquesas group. On the 2nd of December, a magnificent mastiff, 
the captain’s constant companion for several years, and well known in 
Southampton —for which the Grand Duke Constantine had made 
perfectly fabulous offers* to the owner—died. On the 13th, he lost 
his steward; and on the 6th of the following month (January 1866), 
the irreparable affliction of the death of his most estimable and accom- 
plished lady (eminently wise, self-possessed, cheerful and courageous, 
although an invalid,) fell upon Capt. Hanham, and left him desolate 

‘indeed, of counsel as well as of companionship. 

Valparaiso was reached on the 8th of February; and on the 2Ist, 
having thoroughly refitted for the grand feat of the voyage, the vessel 
sailed thence for England by the track before indicated, which, not- 
withstanding the very altered circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the sore temptation to hurry home to deposit in the last resting- 
place assigned for them the remains be had carefully preserved, Capt. 
Hanham would not abandon. Accordingly, though entirely dependent 
on himself the navigation of the yacht, justly confident in the character 
and seamanship of his mate, and the fidelity, endurance and zeal of his 
crew, the captain drew up such instructions for them as were best 
suited to meet the emergency of anything happening to himself, which 
from time to time afterwards, almost daily, he had to alter and adapt 
to circumstances. 

On the 19th of March, corresponding to the time of our autumnal 
equinox, he entered the Gulf of Penas and the Sarmiento Channel 
round Byron’s Island,—a spot to be recalled with all its repulsiveness 
to the minds of all readers of voyages and shipwrecks as that on which 

the Wager was \ost from Anson’s squadron in 1741. Byron’s track, 
with his companions, from this place was to the northward, into an im- 
proving climate and region: this of the Themis was the reverse. Krom 
this date till the 23rd of May, when she cleared the Straits and again 
rounded Cape Virgin into the South Atlantic, the yacht was involved 
:in this narrow intricate navigation, exploring either by herself or her 
boats promising inlets and reported channels, which often proved to 


* Five hundred guineas were first. refueed, when.carte blanche was vainly 
offered for the noble animal. 
NO. 5.— VOL. XXXVI. 2M. 
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be barred,—examining anchorages, and places for supply, shelter, and 
security,—ascertaining the existence #hd correct positions of suspected 
dangers, and certifying known ones,—in all cases seeking for and not 
evading them; often, overrunning or falling short of the intended 
shelter for the night, compelled to unremitting exertion and anxiety 
in frost, sleet, darkness, and storm, and narrow winding water, for 
forty-eight hours at a stretch,—the captain’s own skill, energy and 
pluck nobly seconded by his mate and crew, whose entire confidence, 
affection, and respect for him never wavered, bringing them through 
with unflagging cheerfulness, and without a single mishap—a phase of 
amateur seamanship surely well worthy of the public knowledge. 

It may be added that at Rio, when our political relations with that 
eountry' were entirely suspended, the Themis was honoured by a 
lengthened visit from the Emperor, who expressed high admiration at 
the enterprise, and in a very marked manner gave utterance to his 
thought that none but an English gentleman would find his account 
in it,—sentiments and manifestations of consideration which were fully 
evinced by the French admiral then there; by the captain of a Russian 
frigate found at Monte Video (who overtook him in the Straits on the 
5th of September, anchoring near and towing the yacht when under 
weigh, till well clear of them on the 12th); by the Chilians and by the 
Spanish admiral and squadron on the coast ; by Americans and others 
at the islands; in short, by all throughout under whose observation 
she fell, and not least by the captain and officers of the British steam 
frigate Devastation, fallen in with in the Straits on his return, to 
whose warm sympathy was added much valuable assistance in every 
desirable way. 

Landing at Monte Video the principal cacique of South Patagonia 
and his daughter, whom Capt. Hanham picked up in the Straits (con- 
siderably to the alarm of his crew, by landing and advancing to a 
considerable group assembled some little distance from the beach), who 
could speak a little Spanish, and ultimately begged to be so conveyed, 
he quitted that place on the 12th of June, impatient for home; and it 
must not be omitted, being strongly indicative of the state of feeling 
that existed between owner and crew, that though, through an act of 
carelessness on the part of the cook or the boy, provisions fell very 
short indeed for the last two or three weeks, they so well understood 
and respected the captain’s desire, that on putting it entirely to their 
decision, whether the yacht should be put out of her direct track to 
supply the deficiency, they unanimously decided .to run all risks and 
keep straight on. 

The Themis reached Falmouth on the 23rd of August, and almost 
immediately alterwards the whole crew attended the deposit in the spot 
prepared for them in Dorsetshire of the remains of her they all loved 
s0 well in life, 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1866. 
(Concluded from page 205.) 


England! Unto thy guardians belongs 

To meet all this! nor trifle with such wrongs. 
The change is radical ;—it must be met 

With measures similar, or thou ’lt be swept 
From that high station which thou once did fill 
Throughout the world,—at any nation’s will! 
Thy fleets indeed, though wooden walls they were, 
Swept ev'ry sea,—with all the world astir ! 
When nation had with nation to contend, 

Thy fleets would dictate to the foe or friend : 
And more than this, for well could they defend 
Thy shore from foreign enemies without end ; 
Yet do thou beware! Those days are past, 
And change, inevitable change, moves fast! 
Iron and steam can soon thy shores surround ; 
*« Ready, aye ready,” yet may thou be found. 
What though expensive outlay is required, 
Hast thou not as much iron as desired 

T’ enable thee to reconstruct thy fleet ? 

Then do it quickly, if the foe thou’d beat! 
Remember that thy country’s in the case, 
And to her safety minor things give place. 


What craft was that which anchor’d at Spithead 
Some short time since?* A monitor, ’twas said, 
From New York came, merely herself to show ;— 
A craft once seen, not difficult to know ;— 
A nondescript she was declared to be ;— 
Some raft, ot dredging craft, unfit for sea. 
The Nautic world was taken by surprise, 
And seamen scarcely could believe their eyes ; 
That euch a craft bad crose’d th’ Atlantic wave, 
That stormy ocean she had dared to brave ! 
Long, low, and flat, and nought to catch the blast; 
Nothing, indeed, had she in shape of mast: 
Nor stitch of canvas, to save trom foe or wreck ; 
And nothing to be seen above her deck 
hat deck "bout two feet higher than the sea) 
ving two turrets for artillery. 


* The Miantonomah firet anchored at Queenstown (Ire- 
land) on the 16th of June, 1866; afterwards visited Spithead, 
Cherbourg, the Baltic, and then went to the Mediterranean. 
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Artillery! aye, such as ne’er was known 
On the blue wave afloat, so overgrown ! 


Monstr’ horrend’ inform’ ingens cui lumen ademptum,* 

The visitor might exclaim, asking whence does the light come? 
Provided he has happen’d to have read 

That happy line of Virgil, which, instead 

Of light, has sight; but which is nought amiss,— 


. For sight without light is all parenthesis : 


And light on board this craft is very rare, 
And so indeed is atmospheric air ! 

Nor need we wonder at the loss of these, 

Since nine-tenths of her are below the seas ;— 
A mode of gaining shelter from the shot, 
Which naval wartare deals out by the lot. 
Such was the Monitor, as from New York sent 
To give us information: kindly meant 

T’ apprize us, and our attention draw 

Towards their use, in any future war :— 

That this same visitor of Sixty Six 

Might some day show us her ill-natured tricks! 


Why are Monitors meant to spread dismay ? 
Why are they thus paraded in this way ? 

There ’s something ominous in their name, that means 
Advice :—and so to friendly warning. leans. 

On iron-clads, we think we can depend ; 

Can they from Monitors themselves defend ? 

The guns of Monitors, be it understood, 

Will iron penetrate, as well as wood ;— 

No plated ship, however thick she be, 

From guns of Monitor can e’er be free. 

Look at the subject which way we may,— 

The ships with heaviest guns will gain the day : 
And heaviest guns will ever still be found | 
On Monitors used, all the world around : 

And who so bold to say, How can it be 

That we can’t send a Monitor to sea? 

While, with quick enterprizing spirit born, 

Our own descendants send one round Cape Horn: 
Another cross’d th’ Atlantic, that we might see 
And learn, that Monitors can go to sea 


* The Latin scholar will remember this line in the Eton 
Grammar, where it is quoted in Prosody as an example of 
elision. Translated, it reads: ‘‘ A horrible, mis-sbapen, vast 
monster, deprived of sight.’”? Not so inapplicable the com- 
parison, considering her qualifications, to this monitor. 
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Like other ships :—a subject understood 

By Cousin John :—of iron or of wood. 

Say what we may to Cousin John we look 

To follow out a leaf from our own book : 

His Southern war has taught him to improve 
This powerful arm, with which we cannot move! 
Now long ago proposed by Captain Coles,— 
As yet unknown upon our naval rolls! 

Ney then this formidable craft decry? 

And why ourselves the Monitor deny? 

Naval improvements are to England dear; 
Who once upon a time had nought to fear 
From war on ocean, and who clear’d the seas 
Of hostile fleets,—then rested at her ease. 

Of ease, indeed, let England now beware; 
Cura quietem should keep her from snare ! 

It augurs badly for our country’s weal, 
England is slow of novelties to feel 

Th’ importance due ;—they ’re coolly set aside, 
Until she finds they form another’s pride. 
Thus of that Monitor: thy virtues more 

Were prized on enterprizing Yankee shore,— 
Virtues, which England only could ignore! 
Befitting name; for monitor thou art, 
Hereafter destined for important part ; 

When nations wrangle o’er some trifling stain, 
And War's red flag on ocean waves again ! 


Slow to appreciate, does the Muse complain? 
Is England slow, experience to gain? 

Nay; let the little Waterwitch appear, 

For with her turbine wheel she'll make it clear 
That England can inventions carry out, 

When she does really see what she’s about. 
That Waterwitch is a complete success ; 

For which she has the Nautilus®* to bless : 
And fairly makes good thirteen knots an hour, 
With engines only of some small horse-power. 
This hydraulic craft (as she’s rightly named) 
Displays the principle by Ruthven claim’d : 
One which, thus establish’d, will yet be known 
In some other waters besides our own. | 


* The first appearance of the Nautilus on the river Thames 
was in April 1866. The Waterwitch is the result of the copy 
of her mode of eee by the Government; the Water- 
witch being a small gunboat of a little over 200 tons, while 
the Naztilus, smaller, was, like her namesake, a merc shell of 
a vesecl, built to attract attention to this valuable principle. 
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More there may be still; yet not for Muse to note, 
As not included in this year to quote. . 


Another feat the Muse has yet to sing— 

Her humble meed of praise she bas to bring— 
In admiration of that enterprize 

Which led our Yankee cousins to despise 

And set at nought the comforts of a cruise 

On summer seas, or winter, nor refuse 

An ocean voyage race to undertake 

Across th’ Atlantic, merely for the sake 

Of some small stake; but more perhaps to show 
That Yankee yachts care not; blow high or low, 
In summer or in winter, to sea they ’ll go! 


Yachting, of course, must be for pleasure meant, 
And is well worthy of encouragement : 

Tis manly, daring, healthy, and sublime, 

But mostly follow’d in the summer time. 

A Briton’s pastime essentially it is, 

Extensive seaboard happily is his ; 

And thus, with salt water nearly at his door, 

To sea he rushes, like a bird to svar 

And revel in its healthy atmosphere, 

Without a trouble and without a fear: 

The British yachtsman can achieve all this, 
Find health and pleasure there, and nought amiss ; 
And yet our Yankee cousins can do more, 

They ’ll sail their yachts in winter by the score. 


oe‘ Quick, trim her sails, let the sheets feel the wind, 
“‘ And I’ll warrant she’ll soon leave the seabird behind: 


® € © « 


“ What to her is the dash of the storm-ridden main? 
‘‘She has braved it before, she will brave it again!” 
Was this the spirit of that match to Cowes 

From Sandy Hook? our gummer yachts to rouse 
From winter moorings and their winter sleep, 

That seldom venture on the ocean deep. 

How kind of these Americans to show 

Our yachtsmen here, the way their yachts can go 
Through summer storms, or winter’s blinding snow ! 
Have they not shown them how to set a sail ?— 
And now they dare the winter’s trying gale: 

All this to tell us what their craft can do, 

And hinting quietly “‘Can’t you come too?” 

“ With lightnings above us, and darkness below, 
“‘Thro’ the wild waste of waters right onward we go.” 
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OCBAN YACHT RACE. 


While sounds of voices, wafted o'er the wave, 

In jovial friendship give the English stave, 

“Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 
“‘ How little do ye know of the pleasures of the seas!” 


“The” pleasures “of the seas,” replies John Bull, 
Indeed? They will require a good strong pull 
To get our yachts upon a winter race, 

On any stormy ocean to embrace 

A sporting offer; for the wat’ry treats 

Neptune provides along with dripping sheets, 
For those who do not understand his feats : 
They ’1] do for boys, or those who do not know 
The ills before them, when to sea they go: 

To us, friend Jonathan, you know the gout 
Requires us to mind what we’re about: 

Smooth water, and a flat sail if you please, 
We’ll have; but we must do things at our ease. 
What pleasure can there be to get half drown’d, 
Unless one means to sail the world around ? 


*Twas blowing half a gale on Christmas Day, 
And Cowes engaged in Christmas pastime lay, 
When swift (with press of sail) a yacht there flew 
Into her roads, determined to outdo 

All other craft; and much to the surprise 

Of those she pass’d, who all, with wond’ring eyes, 
Said, that her rapid speed was like the flight 

Of some poor tired bird, glad to alight, 

After a long and trying effort made 

To reach the land (fatigued) from foreign glade ; 
American her flag, and soon she proved to be 
One of a race that was made up of three! 

Snug craft she was,— Henrietta was her name,— 
And with two others from New York she came: 
She’d made her passage under fourteen days, 
And was adicired with no end of praise : 

Ere next day her competitors arrived, 

But of the prize, she thus had them deprived. 
Another novelty is this to mix 

Among the novelties of Sixty Srx. 


While thus, on Nauticals, the Muse dilates, 
A grave event takes place, that yet awaits 
The course of justice. Hard ’tis to believe 
That men there are so base as to deceive 
‘Their fellow-men; and under business’ cloak, 
In spite of certain perils of the sea, t’ invoke 
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The cause of fraud! e’en to risk life itself, 
Besides discovery, for the sake of pelf! 

Yet so it is :—idleness at the root 

Of all evil is; and more than this, to suit 
Their avarice, with idleness combined, 
Would turn the empty heads of all mankind, 
Unable to resist Satanic power, 

And led by fatal influence of the hour! 


A ship from England sail’d, the Severn* named ;. 
‘“ Potted” she was to be, and no one blamed: 
Clear’d out for China when to sea she went, 

Yet to reach China she was never meant ! 

A “potted” ship! the reader will exclaim ; 

What means this term? he asks, and whence it came? 
Some one, indeed, has said, “ What’s in a name? 
“‘ The rose without it would have scent the same.” 
The uninitiated have yet to learn 

It means to sink the ship, at some fair turn 
During the voyage; or to scuttle her, 

In nautic terms; in fact, a settler! 

Briefly “ ship murder,” shore-folks’ term to quote. 
Ships pierced with holes are seldom meant to float ; 
And yet the crew may save themselves by boat,— 
Provided that be done in weather calm, 

So fine indeed to threaten no more harm, 

Or to create more reason for alarm. 

Although ’tis done so many miles from land, 

The riek is great they ’ll ever reach the strand 3. 
For this there’s little care, some ship at hand 
Will pick them up, and settle all demand. 

Far greater risk, besides, there yet remains. 

The plot complete, if known at once explains 

Why in fair weather thus a ship should sink, 
ee people puzzled know not what to think: 

So guietly pay all insurance bills, 

And set them down to ocean risks and ills! 

Thus was the Severn served, a course of late 

Of other ships supposed t’ have been the fate ; 

All which, with too good reason, it is fear’d, 

So unaccountably have disappear’d! 


"Tis wonderful that any men can brave 

The certain risk, and many dangers grave, 
Of death by drowning, or found out, one sees, 
That must beset them all in plots like these! 


* She sailed from the.Welch coast in June 1866 
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Poor human nature, how ’tis led astray 
Money to gain, no matter what the way. 

In such transactions he has to deceive 

The Underwriters, and make them believe 
That goods insured are on their way abroad, 
And bribe confederate parties to the fraud ! 


* * * * 


Justice has reach’d the culprits here concern’d ; 
The chief of all, his evidence has turn’d 

Against the arch-originator’s care! 

Relenting, he disclosed the whole affair. 

This was not the first ship he had sent down 

To depths below! Another, named Jane Brown, 
Was served the same; and many more besides, 
Unknown, unheeded, buried, ’midst the tides 
And currents lost, of ocean far and wide, 

By others in command ; content to hide 

Their evil deeds with that impervious veil, 

The ocean, grave of many a gallant suil ! 

That sea, where ships thus lost now lie conceal’d, 
But which, hereafter, are to be reveal’d ! 

What revelations must the ocean make,— 

What evil deeds disclose for Mammon’s sake! 
Sad, dreadful tales will one dav all be told, 

How wrongs were done; and how for sake of gold, 
That many ships with all on board for gain, 
Wasted their treasures in the desert main ! 

The life of man himself is not too dear 

To sacrifice for man in mad career ! 

Why should the Muse dilate on this sad scene 
Of human frailty? rather let her screen 

The miserable doings of a few, 

Who quit the path of virtue to pursue 

The shianton Wealth; and thus draw down disgrace 
On that profession where they ’re out of place! 
The outraged law its penalty demands, 

For sins committed against its commands : 

That penalty to pay must yet remain, 

And with it too of character the stain. 


Sad Sixty Srx! and couldst thou not retire 
Unless our Crystal Palace* were on fire? 
That pile of brilliants gleaming from afar, 
As some colossal diamond’s glittering star ; 


* The fire took place on the Jast Sunday of the year, 
December 30th ; is believed to have arisen from over- 
feeding with fuel, as well as some inattention to it. 
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That beauteous temple of specimens in art 

And Nature’s gifts, where sculpture bears its part - 
That exhalation of rivalry at will, 

Containing proofs of every nation’s skill ; 
Specimens of toil from every land, 

Commencing with Prince Albert’s guiding hand ; 
That reproduction of the fairest gems, 

The ornaments of crowns and diadems ; 

Gems of each land, and Nature’s gems besides, 
With taste arranged, that stately Hall provides; 
That wondrous tale of every country’s best 
Work of mankind, both from East and West ; 
That noble structure which the era marks 

Of friendly strife in edifying works ; 

That sweet retreat for quiet-loving age, 

No less than sports in which the young engage ; 
Where gardens beautiful, with ample ground,— 
Where English landscape and the French abound,— 
Where pleasing gardens of Italian grace, 

All tend t’ enrich and beautify the place; 

And fountains, second only to Versailles, 
Delight the eye, which on their beauty dwells ; 
All make a paradise of “ Home, sweet home,” 
Where Art and Pleasure hand in hand may roam ; 
Where fétes and festivals have each their sway, 
And Union celebrates its natal day ; 

For ceremonial services all round, 

Fit celebration no where else is found ; 

For drama easy, and for concerts famed, 

All accommodated, and pleasure gain’d ! 

Such the attractions for the old and young, 
Rich and poor, cultivated and unsung ; 

For all the world, of every degree, 

Our Crystal Palace has its chet ere de 

And were all these endearments to be lost, 
These popular amusements to be cross’d 

And blotted out? Of recreation sweet,— 

Of tired London’s gladdening retreat,— 

This great attraction! where from smoky air 
All the world rushes, and enjoys “its Fair!” 
This lost? Impossible! forbid the thought, 
Such sweet enjoyments are too dearly bought 
Thus to be lost, or thus to nothing brought! 
And happily that fire was set at nought: 

Yet not before much mischief had been done 

In tropic beauties, where that fire begun; 

In models too, those exquisite designs 

Of engineering skill, and mimic lines 
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Of England’s shipping, modern and remote, 
Were lost indeed, the Muse laments to quote; 
Never to be replaced,—never more supplied : 

Of Bey pt Assyrian, and the Alhambra’s pride 
Sad work was made by fire’s consuming stride. 
Further it would have gone, but interposed 

A cotton screen, its further progress closed ! 
Enough was done, and Sunday work was braved, 
The fire stopp’d, the Crystal Palace saved. 


Some reconstruction has been since begun, 
But long ’twill be ere all this work is done: 
Such noble deeds for universal cheer 

Would have been lost by this disastrous year ! 
Those Crystal Halls are destined yet to see 
Ages to come of fair prosperity ! 

Success be theirs; good management secures 
Freedom from evils, which experience cures. 


And thus the evil deeds of Sixty Six 

The Muse has traced; but now with them would mix 
One gracious deed! A multitude of sins 

This will conceal; for it is one that wins 

The praise and admiration of the world. 

Th’ Atlantic Cable’s glorious flag’s unfurl’d! 
That marvellous metallic cord was tried 

Long, long ago; as frequently denied 

Success to efforts, oft as they were made, 

To see it in the depths of th’ Atlantic laid: 
Repeated failures had experience taught 

In this most arduous work, that nobly fought 
With all the troubles incident to great depth 

Of sea and currents strong, that intercept 

A vessel’s course. At length they ’re overcome; 
The cable® safely laid, reclines as some 

Huge, lengthy reptile of the serpent race, 
Sleeping securely in its oozy place 

On ocean’s bed; on which that ocean rolls 

At liberty between the frigid poles ; 

Anon betraying novel proofs of ire, 

Spitting out sparks of bright electric fire! 

Great, wondrous fact, and yet more marvellous still 
Are those phenomena which Nature’s laws fulfil. 


* This cable was completely laid across the Atlantic Ocean, 
from Valentia to Heart’s Content Cove in Newfoundland, 
between the 14th and 26th of July, 1866. 
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The failure of the old, preceding year, 

Had left a cable* halfway from Cape Clear: 
Its place was known, as there it lay aground, 
By observation, now as easy found. 

To finish this with a new end remain’d,— 
And then a second cable would be gain’d! 
Enough! To Moriarty was assign’d 

The task of this old cable’s end to find: 

And well ‘twas done; with observation clear 
He pick’d it up, well knowing how to steer. 
Thus a new cable was no sooner laid, 

Than one its equal by its side was made. 
Another glorious feat thus here was seal’d,— 
Two lines, instead of one, now lay reveal’d ;— 
To share the work hereafter to be done 
Between Great Britain and her elder son! 


And, ere the Muse proceeds, she fain would note 
Distinguish’d names; of efforts she would quote 
Results, of which we surely may be proud, 
Acknowledged o’er the world with praises loud : 
Nor should the ship herself without her share 

Be left, for well that cable did she bear: 

Well the Great Eastern for her work.was framed ;— 
Her captain, Anderson, well his part sustain’d ;— 
In navigation, Moriarty was adept ;— 

Canning, with Clifford, electric work well kept ;— 
Another yet, the name of Cyrus Field, 

Will the true pattern of exertion yield :— 

All were resolved t’ achieve the end desired,t 
Thus the Great Eastern was herself inspired ! 


Some one foretold of steam’s extraordinary pow’r, 
And treated of the lightning’s speed per hour: 

Now both are proved, the last some facts display, — 
The Muse delights to treat of in her lay. 

’Twixt Newfoundland and Ireland, measured clear, 
Some fifteen hundred miles of space appear : 


* Broken on the 2nd of August, 1865. Picked up, and 
completed with a new piece to Heart’s Content, between the 
2nd and 7th of September, 1866. 

+ The following gentlemen received the honour of knight- 
hood, on account of their zealous promotion of the great enter- 
prize which resulted in the successful deposit of the Atlantic 
Cable: — Sir Daniel Gooch, M.P.; Sir Curtis Mirander 
Lampson, Bart.; Sir William Thompson, LL.D., F.R.S.; Sir 


~ Riehard Atwood Glass,—the above gentlemen being directors 


of the company; Sir C. Cunning; Sir J. Anderson; Staff- 
Commander, R.N., H. A. Moriarty, C.B. 
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The electric fluid through this distance flies 

In one-third of a second, to surprise 

Us mortals, who by this can clearly read 

Th’ astounding fact of lightning’s wondrous speed ! * 


Here let the Muse relate a modest tale 

About a tiny craft from Yankee dale; 

Her size, not more than ordinary boat, 

A Lilliputian ship, with name to quote,— 

‘Red, White, and Blue,” from New York dared to cross 
The broad Atlantic, and to risk the loss 

Of all on board; her captain and his crew, 

Himself, his mate, and faithful doggee too; 

No very large ship’s company, ’tis true. 

‘‘ Above the bounding billows swift they flew,” 
Sufely they made the voyage here direct 

In forty days, and oft were nearly wreck’d. 

Their navigation reach’d our Crystal Hall, 

Where she remain’d th’ astonishment of all; 

Who looking, wonder’d o’er and o’er again, 

How that small barque could cross the stormy main. 
The daring feat was done; her chart display’d 

The tedious track this little ship had made; 

Her captain, Hudson, reputation gain’d ; 

His ship triumphant in the Hall remain’d ! + 


Momentous year may Sixty Six be styled, 

With serious failings it may be reviled ; 

And heavy failures too will claim their day 

’Midst those of Sixty Six, now pass’d away. 

Great its vicissitudes, yet greater still 

That mystic spell which time and space doth kill ;— 
When words can fly with lightning’s rapid speed 
Thro’ space, in which there’s nought that can impede ; 


* In reference to this subject, the following is an extract 
from the Atheneum of February 23rd :— 

‘¢ In the course of making the physical researches necessary 
for ascertaining, by the passage of electricity through the 
Atlantic cable, the difference of longitude between America 
and England, it has been found that the time required for a 
signal to pass through the Atlantic cable is thirty-one bun- 
dredths (0°31) of a second. This is equal to a velocity of 
6020 miles a second; considerably less than the speed of the 
electric fluid through land lines. 

+ On the 16th of August she anchored in Margate Har- 
bour, 38 days from New York; and in September was at the 
Crystal Palace as a curiosity. She has oe sailed fur Havre, 
and we understand is to appear at the Paris Exhibition. 
Her length is 28 feet. 
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When nation can with nation thus discourse, 
America and England have recourse, 

Each to her passing politic events, 

And thus communicate in every sense ;— 
Then indeed has blessing been bestow’d 

On nations which can thus improve the road 
Which to true civilization leads, 

To noble works, and to illustrious deeds! 
England with her children has thus been tied, 
Long may that happy union abide: 

Such the transcendent gift of Sixty Srx, 
Not without evils still to intermix. 


Evils indeed! Vicissitudes of Banks, 

Large companies, and firms, have thinn’d their ranks, 
Where busy speculation stalks about, 

Serene, self satisfied, yet full of doubt,— 

How schemes may tske, or measures prove correct, . 
And sink or swim with speculating sect ! 


How shall the Muse descant on filthy gold? 
How enter on account of “ bought” and “sold?” 
On those particulars, which character involve, 
Transactions dark, which capital resolve 

In air! What once was tangible and sound, 
Financial crisis dashes to the ground ! 

The merchants’ failures all involve a crowd 

Of helpless mortals, who thus prostrate, bowed 
Down to the earth, are crush’d and left of late, 
With ruin’d fortunes to repine at fate! 

Alas, whole families have been thus serv’d ; 
The springs of trade itself have been unnerv’d : 
Incalculable loss has been sustain’d, 

And credit, too, that ne’er will be regain’d ;— 
Riches on riches to the winds are thrown, 

Some public made, but many more unknown. 
Such was the crisis of the month of May,— 
Preceded by bad omens in their wav ; 

When companies of rich, high sounding name, 
Their prestige lost, and now to ruin came! 


Who can forget, that witness’d the dismay 

Of crowds of faces on that dismal day, 

Which stands recorded as th’ eleventh of May ? 
When families bereft of all they had, 

To beg were left in consternation sad : 

Their chiefs to do the toil of life again, 

If toil they could when life was on the wane, 
And for more business they might look in vain ; 
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For commerce paralyzed, ’twas then too late, 
Their day was gone, and they must yield to fate. 
Nor did the Bank of England too escape 

The pressure of those days in fiscal shape; 
When happily the Government stood by, 

And thus was hush’d that loud commercial cry.* 
Many a scene of sorrow pass’d unknown, 

Where affluence was gone, abundance flown, 
Nought but abiding love wes left alone! 

And these were all thy works, dull Sixty Srx; 
Yet one redeeming act thy claim will fix 

In mem’ry’s grateful tablet of the mind, 

That thou didst come but to distract mankind. 


Why should the Muse to thee impute the sad 
Transactions dark, that in thy course have had 
Their birth? Has it not been most truly said,— 
‘“‘ Of every evil since the world began, 

“The real source is not in God, but man!” 

Go then, sad year, to predecessors go, 

The Muse confirms what all the world must know, 
While she records repeated tale of woe ; 

’Tis not of God, but man will have it so. 


ARRIVAL OF THE MissiING WHALESHIP “ DIANA,” AND DREADFUL 
SUFFERINGS OF THE CREW. 


We find the following narrative in the Scotsman of the 11th April, 
detailing sufferings of no ordinary kind. 


A correspondent in Lerwick favours us with the following account 
of the arrival at Shetland of the whaleship Diana, of Hull, which got 
frozen up in the ice at Davis’ Straits last season, and respecting the 
safety of which grave fears were entertained :— 

“Another dismal chapter in the annals of arctic voyages has been 
completed by the return of this ill-fated vessel. Last May she sailed 
from Lerwick with a crew of fifty men all told, of whoin about thirty 
were Shetlanders and the rest English, and was last heard of beset in 
the ice in the month of September. On the 2nd instant, she sailed into 
Rona’s Voe, in Shetland, with all her fifty men on board,—living, 
dying, and dead. No one was missing. Her captain, with nine of his 
men dead by his side, lay on the bridge. Five men were fit for duty, 
two were able to &raw!l aloft, aud the remainder were lying below sick 
or dying. As the ship came into the port, another man died. 


* This tuok place about the 16th uf August, 1866. 
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“The sight which met the eyes of the people from the shore who 
first boarded her cannot well be told in prose. Dante might have 
related it in the Inferno. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner might have 
sailed in such a ghastly ship,—battered and ice-crushed, sails and 
cordage blown away, boats and spars cut up for fuel in the awful 
arctic winter, the main deck a charnel-house not to be described. The 
miserable scurvy-stricken, dysentery-worn men who looked over her 
bulwarks were a spectacle, once seen, not to be forgotten. As the 
tidings of the ship’s arrival went through Shetland, the relatives of her 
crew journeyed to her to meet their living and to claim their dead ; 
and by instalments, as they were fit to be removed, the survivors were 
brought to Lerwick or to their homes in the island. Some, not able 
to be transported, are still in the ship; but the bulk of the survivors 
have left her. Most pitiable sights of all were the ship’s boys, with 
their young faces wearing a strange aged look not easily to be de- 
scribed. We are enabled to give a narrative by one of the men in his 
own words, which in its simplicity and absence of all ad misericordiam 
statements is the more affecting. But we would not be justified in not 
publishing the name of the brave surgeon of the ship, who, by his un- 
ceasing exertions and admirable example, did so much to save those of 
his shipmates who have returned. ‘ He was one of a thousand,’ said 
one of them; ‘we would have perished without him.’ His name is 
Charles Edward Smith, of London, once a student in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and he deserves all the honour a brave man can be paid.” 


Narrative of one of the Crew. 


We left Lerwick on the 9th of May 1866, with a crew all told of 
fifty men, of whom about thirty were Shetlandmen and the rest English. 
We crossed Melville Bay in June, got two whales in Lancaster Sound, 
and were in Pond’s Bay (the chief fishing-ground) in July, but con- 
tinued easterly winds prevented the fishing. Towards the end of August 
and in the beginning of September were beset in the ice, but got clear 
again, and ran to the southwards with every prospect of getting away, 
seeing nothing but open water for fifty or sixty miles around from the 
masthead, when one morning, at daybreak, we found the ship close on 
to solid ice stretching all to the southward, and almost instantly it 
closed around, and the ship was fast beset. We were then to the South 
of Coutt’s Inlet. The captain mustered us all aft and spoke to us, and 
we all agreed to go on half-allowance from that time. This was on 
Sunday, the 23rd of September, and next morning we began on that 
allowance,—namely, 3 lbs. bread, and 34 |bs. meat, with one flour day, 
per week. I used to put myself on a smaller daily allowance in the 
first of each week, so that, in the end of it, I should have a little more 
to enable me to start better next week. Like, on Monday morning, 
when each man got his week’s allowance served out to him, I would 
break a biscuit in four pieces, and tie each quarter up in a corner of 
my handkerchief, and take one piece at each of the four meal times ; 
thus I had a little over about Thursday or Friday, and could then have 
more. Many others did the same, but some wouldn’t husband theirs, 
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and would eat as long as it lasted,—so that on Saturday and Sunday 
they had none. 

The Queen, of Peterhead, the Intrepid, of Dundee, and a steam 
-whaler—too far away to be known—were the last ships we saw. The 
Queen was pretty near us, and so was the Intrepid, when we were 
beset ; but the former got into a lane of water, and worked away down 
to the southward; and the Intrepid, having more steam-power than 
we, shoved through the ice, and in six hours we lost sight of her. 
Then we were left alone. All October and November the ship kept 
drifting in the ice to the South, at the rate of sometimes 17 miles a 
day at the fastest, and about 10 miles of daily average. Strong north- 
erly winds pressed the ice to the southward most of the time. When 
off Exeter Sound Settlement, in October, we made a signal by burning 
oakum, pitch, and oil, slung to the main yardarm; but it was heavy 
weather at the time, and blowing hard, so it didn’t flare up well, and 
we got no response. 

On the 28rd December we were in Frobisher’s Straits; and drifting 
between two islands, we got some heavy ice-nips, and the ship sprang 
a leak, so that we had to put on all hands to the pumps to keep her 
afloat; but being doubtful whether she could stand it any longer, 
thought it best to leave her and rig a tent on the ice,—which we did, 
and got all our clothing, bedding, and provisions out of the ship. In 
one way the tent was better than the ship; because, owing to the 
pressure of the ice on the ship, she constantly cracked and creaked 
with such a dreadful noise that you couldn’t get a wink of sleep when 
you did turn in; but then the tent was so fearfully cold, as you had 
only one thickness of canvas to shelter you, that men couldn’t stand it. 
Capt. Gravill was the first night in the tent, but suffered so much from 
the cold that he went back to the ship in the morning; but several 
Shetlandmen were two or three days and nights in the tent. The 
captain died on the 26th December at ten minutes past seven in the 
morning, and we dressed the body and wrapped it up in canvas, and 
Jaid him close to the port side of the bridge, so that if the ship was 
crushed in the ice we might easily drop him into a hole alongside. We 
ei a coffin too for him, and had it ready in case we should get 
clear. 

The want of fuel came now to be as hard on us as the scarcity of 
food. We had spent all our coal and a great quantity of spare wood 
in trying to steam out when we had a chance in the fall of the year, 
and now we burnt all spare spars, warps, and all our whaleboats but 
one. We allowed one oil cask every two days for the cooking, and we 
put that fire out for the day at dinner-time. Our beef got done in 
January; coffee and sugar about that time also; and our last tea was 
served out in the beginning of February. Tobacco was likewise all 
gone, and some of us tried to smoke tea-leaves and coffee-grounds. 
The tea-leaves burnt the mouth badly, but the coffee-grounds were not 
8o disagreeable. I do assure you it was precious cold, specially at 
night, when your breath froze in the top of your berth, till the ice 
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came to be three or four inches thick, and we had a day every week to 
break it off and scrape it down with the ship’s scrapers. 

The men began to get downhearted, and some of them were so weak 
that they dropped at the pumps. The doctor did everything he could 
for them, and was all a man should be—taking his watch regularly and 
working as hard as any one; but he couldn’t save them. Scurvy began 
with them, and then they couldn’t eat what little food they had, owing 
to their gums being so bad; and many of them had dysentery. The 
first two who died—Forbes Smith and Mitchell Abernethy—we made 
coffins for, and laid up beside the captain on the bridge; but we hadn’t 
wood for any more. The men were very quiet and resigned, though 
of course there was a difference among them, and some were more con- 
tented than others. 

At last, on the 17th March, with clear moonlight, we drove out be- 
tween Resolution Islands into the broken ice. There was a great deal 
of “young” ice broken by the heavy ice, which protected the ship 
very much, although she struck heavily at times, and damaged her 
rudder. William Lofley, one of the harpooners, acted as navigator. 
When we got into the open sea, and the ship began rolling and pitch- 
ing, the leak got worse, and we had enough to do to keep her afloat, 
as there were not many able to work. 

On Sunday, 31st March, we exchanged longitudes with a ship, and 
that very afternoon we sighted land, just two weeks from our leaving 
the ice. But, unluckily, we took the land we saw to be Orkney, and, 
wanting to go to Shetland, we stood away to the northward, along the 
West side of Shetland, all the time supposing it to be Orkney. We 
beat about there till Tuesday morning, when the mate said he would 
take the first harbour he could find, and we ran her into Rona’s Voe 
that day at noon, finding to our surprise that we had been off Shetland 
all the time. Had we been out another night, none of us would have 
stood it. The night before, three of my watch dropped down at the 
pumps, and only four of us were able for duty, and they not much to 
speak of. 

On Sunday night, when we were carrying on her with double-reefed 
topsails, the jib halyards gave way; and out of both watches, three 
were all who could go out to stow it, and they weren’t fit, and it blew 
to ribbons. Only another man and I could gu aloft to stow the main- 
topgallant sail when we brought up, and we were just able to crawl ; 
and when we came down we were done up. We came into that 
port with nine corpses lying on the bridge, and after we had anchored, 
one of the sick hands called out from his berth—* Take away this dead 
man from me;” and then we found that he had been dead for some 
time; so that was the tenth, and we laid him on the bridge too. The 
people in the neighbourhood were uncommonly kind: I never met with 
so much attention in all my life. They would have done anything for 
us, and sent on board men to help us, and supplied us with all kinds 
of provisions. When I left the ship to come to Lerwick with the news 
of our arrival, a gentleman close by gave me his own topcoat to travel 
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in, and I found the good of it too. After I left the ship, another man 
died, and there are two or three more who won't live, I doubt; but the 
boys, although they are pretty bad, will get over it. I feel myself a 
deal better than I did when I landed. | 


Another correspondent sends an account of the arrival of the Diana 
and the sufferings of the crew; but the foregoing statement embodies 
all the details which he communicates, except the following :-— 


~ “Qn sighting the land, it was resolved to run the ship ashore in the 
came off to them from the shore. The man at the wheel was so excited 
first convenient place they came to. On entering Rona’s Voe a boat 
when he saw the boat that he fainted. With the aid of the men 
from the shore the ship was brought to an anchor, and a messenger 
dispatched to the agent, who sent a vessel with coal, &c., and twelve 
men to bring the ship to Lerwick. About twenty of the crew are in 
a fearful state with scurvy, some not expected to live, and the rest 
quite unfit for work. Every possible attention has been paid to the 
men since their arrival. The ship sprung a leak in December, and 
has only been kept afloat by incessantly working the pumps. The 
surgeon, Mr. Charles E. Smith, deserves great credit for his exertions, 
not only in his own profession, but also in assisting to work the ship. 
Had it not been for his attention to the men, it. is doubtful whether 
any of them would have survived. The captain called the crew 
together shortly before his death, and told them how he felt under the 
responsibility of having the charge of fifty-three souls, reminded them 
of what he had done for their rescue, and then prayed with them. 
The occasion was felt by all to be a very solemn one. Capt. Gravill 
was a very pious man.” 


RoyaL NaTIoNaL LiFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday, the 4th of April, this institution made the following 
distribution of funds with which they are entrusted for the object of 
saving the lives of seamen from wreck on our shores. 

A reward of £13 10s. was voted to the crew of the institution’s life- 
boat stationed at Theddlethorpe, on the coast of Lincoln, for saving, 
after repeated attempts, the crew of sixteen men, a pilot, and a passenger 
from the barque Centurion, which during a heavy gale had stranded 
and become a total wreck on the Rose Sand, off Saltfleet, on the 18th 
of March. 

£11 10s. was also voted to pay the expenses of the society’s lifeboat 
stationed at Donna Nook, on the coast of Lincoln, in going off on the 
10th of March in a gale of wind and very heavy sea, and rescuing 
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the crew of four men from the small boat of the schooner Squire, of 
Yarmouth, which had become a total wreck off Donna Nook. © 

£7 5s. was also voted to pay the expenses of the institution’s life- 
boat at Fowey, Cornwall, for putting off on the 17th of March, in reply 
to signals of distress during a heavy gale of wind, and bringing safely 
ashore the crew of five men of the schooner Devonia, of Padstow, which 
had anchored in Polkerris Bay. ‘The vessel, fortunately, rode out the 
gale, and the men were again put on board the following day. 

£13 was also voted to the crew of the institution’s lifeboat at St. 
Ives, Cornwall, for saving the crew of five men from the schooner 
Mary Lewis, of Aberystwith, which had stranded and sunk off St. Ives 
Pier during a heavy gale of wind on the 17th of March. The Caistor 
lifeboat of the society was also the means of assisting to a place of 
safety the Prussian schooner Louzse and her crew of seven men, which 
vessel was in a dangerous position in the Wold, off Winterton, on the 
7th of March. 

£7 5s. was likewise granted to pay the expenses of the institution’s 
lifeboat at Selsey, in putting off during a gale of wind and bringing 
safely ashore the crew of the brigantine Sarah Ann, of Jersey, which 
had become a total wreck off Selsey on the 18th of March. The 
Holyhead lifeboat of the society was also the means of bringing ashore 
fourteen men from the stranded schooner Nicolo, near Holyhead, on 
the 30th of March. 

£6 was also voted to the crew of the society’s lifeboat at Drogheda, 
for saving three men from the schooner Mary, of Dublin, which during 
a fresh gale had driven on shore on the North Wall, Drogheda Bar, on 
the 23rd of March. | 

£18 13s. 6d. was also voted to pay the expenses of the society’s life- 
boat at Tramore, in rescuing the crew of ten men of the barque Wild 
Horse, of Windsor, N.S., which had stranded during a gale of wind 
on Tramore Beach on the 23rd of March. 

£13 3s. was also granted to pay the expenses of the institution’s life- 
boat at Tyrella, in rescuing six of the crew of the sloop William, of 
Paimpol, which had stranded during a fresh gale of wind in Dundrum 
Bay on the 23rd of March. 

£9 3s. was also voted to pay the expenses of the society’s lifeboat 
at Wexford, in rescuing, with the assistance of a steam-tug, the barque 
Loretto, of Liverpool, and her crew of fourteen men, from a dangerous 
position near the Blackwater Bank, during a gale of wind on the 23rd 
of March. 
_ £15 was also voted to the crew of the Appledore lifeboat, for going 
out in a gale of wind and heavy sea, and rescuing the crew of three 
men from the rigging of the brig Harmony, of Bideford, which bad gone 
on the South Tail, Bideford Bar, on the 29th of March. 

£21 was also voted to pay the expenses of the institution’s lifeboat 
at Palling, in saving the whole of the crew, six in number, from the 
French schooner La Prudence, which, during a fresh wind and heavy 
sea, was wrecked off Palling on the night of the 30th of March. 
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Rewards amounting to £125 were also voted to pay the expenses of 
the society’s lifeboats at Brooke, Poolbeg, Penzance, Plymouth, Howth, 
Donnanook, Sutton, Selsey, Pembrey, Aberystwith, and Cromer, for 
various other services to distressed vessels during the month of 
March. 

£5 5s. was also ordered to be presented to seven men for putting 
off in a whaleboat belonging to the Howth coastguard station, and after 
repeated attempts saving six men from the schooner William Henry, 
of Barrow, which, during a heavy gale of wind, had stranded on Bal- 
doyle Bank on the 18th of March. 

Various other rewards were also granted to the crews of different 
shoreboats for saving life from shipwreck. 

It was reported that his Majesty the King of Denmark had granted 
200 rix dollars to the crew of the Ramegate lifeboat, in addition to 
what the Board of Trade had previously given them, for the noble 
services which they rendered to the crew of the Danish barque Aurora 
Borealis on the 6th of January last. 

Her Majesty the Queen had sent her annual subscription of £50 to 
the institution, and the same was gratefully acknowledged. 

It was reported that the lifeboat which the institution had sent to 
the Paris Exhibition had attracted the special attention of the Emperor 
and Empress of the French. 

New lifeboats were about to be sent by the institution to Falmouth, 
Exmouth, and New Brighton. The cost of the lifeboat for Falmouth 
had been generously contributed by the city and county of Gloucester. 

Messrs. Rothschild had liberally increased their annual subscription 
to the institution to £10 10s. 

An effort was being made by the Iadies in Edinburgh to raise a 
sufficient sum to meet the annual expense of the Edinburgh Working 
Men’s Lifeboat, stationed at Port Logan. 

Payments of £2,200 were ordered to be made on various lifeboat 
establishments. 

The plan of the safety fishing-boat of the institution was exciting 
considerable attention, and two of the boats which had been tested on 
the coast of Scotland had given great satisfaction. 

A report was read from Capt. David Robertson, R.N., the assistant 
inspector of lifeboats of the institution, on his recent visits to its stations 
on the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The thanks of the institution, inscribed on vellum, were ordered to 
be presented to the Rev. Luke H. Wiseman and Thomas Smith, Esq., 
for their valuable co-operation, through the medium of the Methodist 
Recorder, in collecting nearly £800 to defray the cost of the D. J. 
Draper \ifeboat. 
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Nautical Notices. 


[Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to him 
at 31, Poultry.] 





PARTICULARS OF LicHTS RECENTLY EsTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 222.) 


All bearings ure magnetic. 











F. |) Ht./Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in eee (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. |Feet! Mls. 
17. St. Hellers, Jersey Channel oe | oo | oe | Eat. Ist May, 1867. Discontinued and 
Old North . two Green lights substituted. (a.) 


Pier 
18, Aux Cayes (|8t. Domingo,/On E. end of} F. | .. | 12 | Est. 19th November, 1866. Light Red. 


8.W. coast] I, Vache in 


18° 4:5’ N,, 
73° 34°5'W 
Jacmel Bay |St. Domingo,/On white cliff} F. | .. | 12 |Est. 19th November, 1866. To show 
8. coast in position of Bay at night. Light Red. 
15° 12’ N,, 
72° 34! WwW. 
Port au Prince Ditto =| wenccecves F.j| .. | .. [In a position close to the islet for the 


use of Liverpool steamers. (0.) 
19. Andaman I. | Bengal Bay 146 85" N. | F. {200 | 20 |Est. 15th February, 1667. (c.) ~ 
93° 18’ E. 


Cocos, Table 
Island 

20. Gaspe Bay. on| .......0.. N.W.D.N. 12] F. | 40; .. |Only during the navigation season. 
Peninsula miles from (d.) 


Cape Gaspe 





FP. Fixed. Ffi. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Interinitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 17.—The two lights will be green lights, one, the outer, placed on the 
western angle of Albert pier, the other on the Esplanade parapet, and bearing 
from each other N.E.} N. and S.W.4S., distant 633 yards. 

Directions.—The inner light will not be visible to vessels approaching the 
harbour from the eastward at low water until it comes on a bearing N.E.iN. 

The two lights in a line will lead midway between Hinguette and Grune St. 
Michael, but over a sunken rock which lies at a distance of 23 cables outside 
the high bead of Hinguette, and over which there is only 7 feet water at Jow 
water springs; it also leads between the Oyster rocks and the Dogs nest and 
midway between the Cloches rocks, clear of all danger. 

Variation 20° 50’ Westerly in 1867. 

(b.) 18.—This harbour light at Port au Prince is often more brilliant than, 
and can be seen before, the light on the point, navigators are cautioned not to 
mistake the one for the other. 

(c.) 19.—Directions.—This Cocos light, at the southern limit of the Pre- 

ris S. channel, for vessels passing between the Gulf of Martaban and the 
Madras coast and between Calcutta and the Mallacca Straits or China, will 
form a good point of fresh departure in the S.W. monsoon, while the Alguada 
reef revolving light, at the N. limit of the Preparis N. channel, is a good point 
of fresh departure in the N.E. monsoon. By shaping a course to make either 
of these lights, the dangers about Preparis island are avoided. 

All vessels using these Prepuris channels, in the S.W. monsoon would en- 
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-deavour to make the Cocus light, and in the N.E. monsoon, the Alguada light, 
excepting powerful steamers between Calcutta and the ports of Pegu, which 
would use the latter in both monsvons. 

Table and Skipper islands are steep to, with no dangers to seaward ; there 
is @ passage between them and the great Coco island, but it is not safe to at- 
tempt it without a pilot. 

(d.) 20.—The following are bearings from it:—Cape Haldimand, South ; 
Gaspé Basin, W.}S. 

The light is intended to serve as a guide to vessels passing between Sandy 
Beach and the main land opposite. 

Variation 26° 20’ Westerly in 1867. 





JAPANn,— West Coast. 


The following information, dated January 1867, respecting a sunken 
rock recently discovered inside Wilson island, on the west coast of 
Kiusiu, has been received from Commander Charles Bullock, H.M.S. 
Serpent. 

Serpent Rock, three quarters of a mile from and inside Wilson 
island, has only from 9 to 12 feet of water on it. From the rock the 
N.E. point of Wilson island bears N.N.W., the S. point W.S.W., and 
the N. point of Koko-sima E.N.E. The Serpent grazed over it 
whilst carrying 6 fathoms regular soundings in both chains. 





Japan,— South Coast and Inland Sea. 


The following additional information, having reference to the China 
Pilot, 4th Edition, on the South coast of Japan, and the Inland Sea, 
has been transmitted by Commander Charles Bullock, H.M.S. Serpent, 
October and November 1866. 


Gulf of Yedo.—Submarine jets, 20 feet high, apparently of steam, 
were observed on October 6th, 10 miles N.E. of Cape Diamond near 
Simoda, about two miles off the land. 

Redfield Rocks.—12 fathoms water was found when passing on the 
west side of these rocks, midway between the groups it is not correct 
that the water deepens as they are approached. Half a mile from the 
south and principal cluster there are 30 fathoms, rock. The flat rock 
is connected with the south rocks, and close to them. 

Gulf of Suruga.—Directions for Harbours on west coast of Idsu 
peninsula.—Tago and Heda may be boldly steered for, but Arari is 
only fit for small craft, difficult of access and its entrance only 60 feet 
broad. It is close N.E. of Tago harbour, easily identified by two 
rocky islets off its entrance. 

Heda, a safe accessible anchorage, can be recognized by the low 
stony barrier fronting it, with its line of dark pine trees. 

Strong S.W. winds do not always blow home in the Gulf of Surugu. 

Lady Inglis Rocks.—Iua a S.W. gale there is good shelter under the 
lee of Omae-saki in 7 to 4 fathoms, but not closer in. A vessel may 
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pass inside the reef, giving the shore a berth of a mile. The reef 
covers at high water, and dues not always break. It should have an 
- iron perch or beacon. 

Directions from Yokohama to the Westward.—After passing Rock 
island, take an in-shore passage, steering fur Omae-saki, thence to- 
wards Kii-no-oosima, taking the greatest care to avoid the dangerous 
reefs off Sima, if at night. The Serpent carried a favourable current 
the whole way in October. 


Inland Sea. 


St. Vincent Channel.—There is a safe, easy, and deep channel 
north of the Conqueror bank, with one sand flat only between Nezu- 
misima and Sayanagi, having as little as 6 fathoms on it at low water. 

Directions.—Stand on E.N.E. between Nezumi and Sayanagi, pass- 
ing nearer to Nezumi, and when between Kosima (Round Island) and 
Takami steer about E.b.N.gN. to pass between Ten-feet rock and’ 
Hirosima, borrowing to the southward at first to avoid a steep bank 
joining Hirosima and Kosima, but hauling in again so as to pass nearer 
the island than the rock. Thence steer E.b.N. for the N. part of Usi- 
sima (Saddle island), hauling up mid-channel through the passage N. 
of it, to avoid a rocky ledge off its point, then steer along Siyako for 
the N. point of Yosima, hauling up E.b.S. with Kodutsi in line with 
S. point of the island off Yosima, and pass mid-channel between it 
and the Three Rocks. 

A further examination has brought to light the existence of some 
dangers on the borders of this channel, which may be avoided by slight 
precaution. [November 1866. ] 

Three Islet Spit.—A narrow bank of gravel extends from the three 
rocky islets towards Sikayo. Its spit may be crossed in 10 fathoms by 
keeping Kodutsi, its own breadth open of the small round island off the 
S. point of Yosima (not marked in the chart). 

Rocks, dry towards low water, extend one cable off the N. point of 
Usi-sima; steep to. 

Siyako Ledge.—A rocky ledge extends 3 cables off the S. point 
of Siyako, at the outer part of which is a rock of less than 10 feet 
water. Giving the island a berth of half a mile, or passing outside the 
tide rip or heavy overfall generally seen there, will clear it. 

Hiro-sima South Bank, steep to, is between Hiro-sima and Kosima, 
or Round island, projecting somewhat into the ehannel, therefore pass 
S. of ‘Ten-feet rock. 

Ten-feet Rock, s0 named, 20 feet high, and whitened, may be passed 
safely on either side at 2 cables or less. 

Directions, from the Eastward.—Pass mid-channel N. of the three 
rocky islets, and haul up W.b.N. till Kodutsi is its own breadth open 
of the small round island off the S. point of Yosima, then keep S.W. 
b. W. along the shore of Siyako, on a mid-channel course between it 
and Usi-sima. When Ten-feet rock comes midway between Round 
island and Takami, steer for it, but pass 2 cables S. of it. Pass 2 cables 
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N. of Takami, and half a mile N. of Nezumi, the summit of Hiro-sima 
kept midway between Round island and Takami leading through in 
7 fathoms. 

Tides.— It is high water, f. & c, at Hiro-sima at 11h. 45m., and 
springs rise 11 feet, neaps 8 feet. The streams run regularly six hours 
each way; flood comes from East, and changes take place about an 
hour before the end of the tide. The tides are very regular. 

Kurusima Seto.— Southern Route.— Named Kurusima Seto, or 
Strait of Kurusima. A singularly clear atmosphere and great mirage 
prevail in this part of the sea, under which circumstances the sun 
shining on the islands blends them with the mainland, the passage then 
difficult to make out. 


Oki-sima, in long. 134° 4’, is high, and none of the islands about it 
are low, as stated in the China Pilot. 

Tomo-sima is also high, with good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms on 
its S.W. side, Yosima bluff being open of its South point. 

Skenesi or Ose Bank.—Not less than 6 fathoms could be found on 
this bank, of coarse sand. The fishermen did not believe in any bank 
of less than 7 fathoms. 

Hasedasinose Bunk extends 2 miles off the shore of Awadji, 3 miles 
N. of Morotzu; it is said with 3 fathoms on its edge. 

Skanose or Great Shoal is probably not so extensive as on the chart. 
The Serpent passed over the centre of it, 6 miles within the spit, in 
11 fathoms, sand, but the S. edge in 13 to 18 fathoms was found to 
be rock. A good leading mark for passing between the banks is the 
Hiogo range just open of Yesaki. 

Akast Strait to Hiogo.—A shoal of 20 feet, is said to be about a 
mile S. of Mieco on the Nipon shore. The Serpent found 10 fathoms, 
as marked on the chart by a Japanese navul officer, although it ap- 
peared very shoal from the extreme discolouration of the water in a 
heavy tide rip, caused by the ebb stream being deflected from the shore 
after sweeping out of the Akasi bight. There is probably a shoal nearer 
the coast, furmed by the eddy. 

Standing on towards Eliogo there are not less than 9 fathoms at a 
mile off shore; and Hiogo point, which is low, and has a round grey 
tower at its extremity, may be rounded at 1 or 2 cables. 

Prices have much risen in consequence of the civil war. Good coal 
was supplied at Hiogo to H.M.S. Bustard at 12.50 dollars a ton. 
Charcoal, which ranged from 5 to 12 dollars a ton in 1861, ranges now 
from 17 to 37 dollars. 

Cape Iyo, a long promontory of undulating hills, rises gradually 
from the point to a moderate elevation. Half a mile N.W. of it is a 
grassy island 20 feet high, and 2 cables outside the island a low reef 
which never covers. 

Kosima, well cultivated, contrasts well with the barren hills of Osima 
behind it; a clump of trees is seen on the western part of its double 
summit. 
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The White-topped Rock is half a mile W.b.S. of the S. point of 
Masima, and the ground southward of it towards the village of Obama 
is rocky and uneven as far as a rock, awash at low water, 3 cables 
from the shore, and 6 cables S.S.W. of Masima. There is troubled 
water even outside this, which it would be prudent to avoid. 

Directions. —When passing Cape Iyo, the western or junk channel 
will be seen open; proceed E.S.E. and round Kosima (thus opening 
the strait) at 3 or 4 cables till the course is S.S.W.[?], changing to 
8. when passing the W. point of Masima at 2 cables; after rounding 
the S. point of Masima at 3 cables, steer S.E.b.E., and giving the islets 
off Osima a good berth, haul up E.N.E. easterly, through the Bingo- 
nada. 

There is much troubled water in the strait, especially off Kosima on 
the flood; a mid-channel course will avoid what appears dangerous. 

From the Eastward.— After rounding the islets off Osima, the west- 
ern or junk channel only will be seen open; steer N.W.b.W. for (or 
to the right of) the White-topped rock, and haul up N. between it and 
Masima. After passing the W. point of Masima, keep a mid-channel 
or N.N.E. course, and round Kosima at half a mile. 

Anchorage may be had off Imaharu; also off the S. end of the village 
of Obama, one mile N. of Imaharu, in 6 to 9 fathoms. 

Iyo-nada.—Keep the route recommended ; it is the best passage, 
and no time is saved by passing N. of Nukusima, where the tides are 
very perplexing, especially to a vessel under canvas. 


Kit Channel. 


Tanabe, S. of the Daimio’s residence, is sometimes a convenient 
anchorage; but better shelter in westerly winds would be found N.E. 
of the Binzli reef. Two sunken rocks have lately been discovered in 
the fairway to the above anchorage: one of 22 feet water is S.3E. 
43 cables from the islet off Maru-yama point; the other with 15 feet 
is S.S.E.4E. at the same distance. To anchor, stand in for the green 
earthwork E. of the white wall of the Daimio’s residence, bearing 
E.N.E. til] Ebisima shuts in with the islet off Maru-yama point; then 
keep E. and anchor in 6 to 4 fathoms. The low rock of Binzli always 
shows. 





Stmonoseki Stratt. 


Tano Bank.—A better leading mark for passing between the Tano 
bank and the Kanabuse rock is—a large clump of trees on Takasaki, 
the S. point of Simonoseki town, in line with the hich water of Mozi 
point. The so-called Custom-house is seldom to be recognized. 


Variation in 1867, 4° 0 W. 
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TELEGRAPH CABLE BETWEEN JERSEY AND FRANCE. 


The telegraph cable between Jersey and France lies in a N.W.b. W. 
3W. and S.E.b.E.}E. direction, between Fliquet bay, Jersey, and 
Pirou, France. The shore end or landing in Jersey is marked by # 
white martello tower, on which is painted in black letters the word 
‘“‘ Telegraph,” surmounted by a green disc. On the French coast at 
Pirou the shore end is distinguished by a white tower 25 feet high 
elevated above the sand hilla, on which is painted in black letters the 
word “ Telegraph,” surmounted by a green disc. 

To prevent damage to the cable by the anchors, grapnels, oyster 
dredges, &c., used by fishermen, the following directions are given :— 
The course of the cable is distinctly indicated by the two towers, 
which, during the day, are a sufficient guide for clearing it. It can be 
avoided by means of the bearings given above. Fishing vessels on the 
‘coast of Jersey which have no compass can avoid the cable to the South 
by keeping Coupe point in one with the Tour de Rozel, and to the 
North by keeping the Guard-house in Bouley bay in one with the 
Tour de Rozel. 


EQUATORIAL CURRENT OF THE INDIAN OcEaNn,—Bottle Paper. 


Batavia, Feb. 15th, 1867. 
Sir,—The Batavian Government Gazette of the 12th inst. contains 
the following notice :— 


“On the Ist of January last a bottle was picked up on Pulo Simo 
(Batu Islands) off Westevart, of Sumatra, containing the following 
memorandum :—Barque Wynand, bound to Colombo, 79 days out; 
light southerly airs last four days; meridian bar., 30°; therm. shade, 
86°; lat. 1° 20’ S.; long. 76° 0’ E. 

“WHARTON SmiTH, Master. 

“ July 17th, 1866.” 


To verify or ascertain current, send this to master-attendant of any 
English port, who will forward to Nautical Magazine... 
As the above request might perhaps not be complied with, I now 
forward particulars for your information. 
I shall be happy if I can be of service to you here, in return for 
which you will oblige by sending me copies of your numbers. 
F am, sir, yours truly, 


J. H. Groos. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


We are much indebted to the author of the foregoing letter for his 
kind consideration in forwarding the copy of the bottle paper, which 
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confirms the easterly equatorial current of the sea by which it has 
been swept to the Sumatra coast. Assuming it to have been found as 
soon as landed, it would then have travelled eight miles per day. But 
it is more probable that for some days it lay unobserved, and its rate 
of travelling would then be proportionably greater. It is, at all events, 
a useful corroboration of an important fact.—Ep. 


Our lron-cLap FLEET. 


Our correspondent deals out in his playful verse some serious warn- 
ings on the subject of our iron fleet. The following extract from the 
Daily News, evidently by one who knows his subject, is one by no 
means flattering to our naval ideas of superiority, and it seems the 
safest way when an official and a non-official opinion differs on such 
important subjects as are treated on in the report just published, that 
a well selected committee is the proper party to decide which is right 
and which is wrong. The subject is most momentous when our very 
existence not to say our former naval prestige depends on our not 
losing the power of preventing the iron-clads of foreign nations from 
approaching our shores. We commend the following to our readers’ 
attention, and agree with our author when he says :— 


‘‘ England! unto thy guardians belon 
To meet all] this! nor trifle with such wrongs.” 


What of the speed of our iron-clads, which the American admirals 
rate so highly. That element seems to be nowhere in our fleet, be- 
sides several other qualities. 


Two important reports on the performance at sea of our iron-clad 
fleet have within the last day or two been issued. One of these refers 
to‘a cruise made so far back as the year 1864 ; the other is derived from 
the observations made during the trials of last autumn. But in many 
respects these independent results confirm each other, and the points 
of discrepancy are themselves of value. Admiral Dacres, on the 
former occasion, had under bis orders the Warrior and the Black 
Prince, sister vessels of 380 feet in length; the Hector, the Defence, 
and the Resistance, of 289 feet in length; and the Research and the 
Enterprise, smaller vessels, on Mr. Reed’s box principle. The admi- 
ral considered the larger ships very valuable for either sailing or 
steaming on long voyages, but subject to the serious drawback of 
being very unhandy. ‘Their great length also makes them need double 
the ordinary space in time of battle, to afford them room to turn, for 
their circles are 1,000, instead of 500, yards diameter ; and in narrow 
channels, or entering harbours, they are exposed to serious dangers. 
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These first built vessels had also the disadvantave of having their 
extremities unprotected by armour, and Admiral Dacres expressed 
considerable apprehension for the consequence of their receiving shot 
from the stern-chasers of an enemy, however inferior in speed, before 
they could close with her. On the whole he seems to have approved 
most of the medium class typified by the Defence and Resistance us 
being fairly fast, and greatly more under control. ‘The Research he 
condemned as unsafe ; but the Enterprise received high commendation. 

The cruise of last year was under the command of Admirals Yel- 
verton and Warren, and each officer has furnished a report, which, in 
their main pointa, agree. The fleet comprised the Ocean and Cale- 
donia, converted wooden vessels; the Achilles of the Warrior class, 
but with the bow and stern protected at the water-line; the Hector; 
the Lord Clyde and the Bellerophon, two of Mr. Reed’s larger veasels; 
the Pallas, his specimen of a crack smaller one; the Research; and 
the Wivern, one of the turret ships built by Mr. Laird for the Con- 
federates and purchased by our Government. Of these, the Achilles. 
taken as a whiole, was the finest. She was greatly the fastest under 
steam, she sailed well, and her stability was in very remarkable con- 
trast to that of her consorts,—her rolling being only to an angle of 16 
degrees, when the Caledonia went to the extent of 28 degrees, and 
the Pallas of 32 degrees. The Bellerophon held the next place in 
steadiness; and Admiral Yelverton gives a high character to this ves- 
sel in many respects, subject, however, to some serious drawbacks. 
One of the most interesting points in the trials lay in the great im- 
provement noted in the Hector and the Research as compared with 
their condition in former years: the former, by lightening her ends, 
was made into a really good sailer and sea-ship; the latter, by the 
addition of a hurricane deck, was rendered at least safe and comfort- 
able,—and she kept her place fairly with the fleet. The Pallas was 
almost always the fastest under sail, but slie pitched and rolled heavily. 
Both she and the Bellerophon, of which so much was confidently pro- 
phesied, proved very moderate indeed under steam, and used a very 
large proportion of coal for their weights and speed. The converted 
wooden vessels, Ocean and Caledonia, were on the whole so fairly 
good, that Admiral Yelverton strongly recommends the utilizing in 
that way of more of their class. 

The technical differences between each vesvel, very carefully tested, 
and noted in elaborate tables, are matters which we must leave to the 
examination of professional men. No single vessel was so pre-eminent 
in all respects as to be capable of adoption as a type for our future 
navy. The same species of inconveniences which were noted in the 
previous trials as attaching to each class were confirmed in this. It 
seems established also that our iron-clads cannot be depended on to 
tack or wear without the assistance of steam up, and this necessity 
will confine their cruises to the period durng which the supply of coal 
may last. Again, in the matter of firing their guns it was ascertained 
that, in unything of a sea, no tolerable practice could be made at all, 
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the ports rolling under water, the shot and even cartridges dropping 
out of the guns, and the guns themselves becoming unmanageable. 
Here both the admirals remark very strongly on the danger the whole 
fleet would have been exposed to had they been encountered in such 
circumstances by a single hostile turret ship. Such a vessel, they 
make no doubt, would have been able to fire with fatal effect, while 
they would not have dared to open a broadside port. For not only 
does a turret ship carry her guns higher (besides being able to work 
far heavier guns), but her weights being more central, and raised 
higher up, she is steadier both in pitching and rolling. And in this 
opinion of the relative superiority of a turret ship they were only con- 
firming that which, on slightly different grounds, had already been 
strongly expressed by Admiral Dacres. 

Here, however, there steps in a new authority to overturn all these 
practical conclusions of our most experienced seamen. Admiral Spencer 
Robinson, Controller of the Navy, and alter ego of Mr. Reed, Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, sitting in his chair at Whitehall, writes a 
commentary on all these reports, for the instruction of “ My Lords,” 
and the correction of the public mind. These curious appendices are 
devoted to proving thut every favourable point noted by the com- 
manders at sea in regard to a Reed-Robinson vessel is of conclusive 
authority, while every point on the other side is either founded on 
mistake or is unworthy of notice. Admiral Robinson observes— 
“Very high praise has been awarded to the Achilles. Iam entirely 
responsible for all the features of that ship which differ from the 
Warrior's.” This way of assuming responsibility for merits is an 
entirely new form of combining modesty with self-commendation. But 
in direct contradiction to the official reports on the Bellerophon, which 
declare that “‘she cannot be called a handy ship,” that her rudder is 
greatly exposed, and that she is disappointingly defective in speed, 
Admiral Robinson declares that she is “by common consent the most 
formidable iron-clad afloat.” Of the Pallas, he asserts that she “ has 
fulfilled the expectations of her great speed,” in the teeth of Admiral 
Yelverton’s report that on the trial of full speed she only took the 
third place. But then Admiral Robinson has a convenient way of 
disposing of this fact by asserting that the full speed trial affords no 
indication of the relative merits of the ships. Admiral Yelverton 
had objected that the Bellerophon in pitching exposed her balanced 
rudder to such an extent that be must be a very bad shot who could - 
not hit it. Admiral Robinson calmly settles this difficulty by the 
remark, that “the exposure of a large surface of this rudder, when the 
ship is pitching, is perhaps more an apparent than a real evil.” As 
to the idea of plating any more of our useless wooden vessels, Admiral 
Robinson will not hear of it, which is a little curious when one keeps 
in mind his vehement support of Lord Palmerston’s expensive crotchet 
that wooden frames for ships are far better than iron. 

After all this indication of a peculiarity in judgment, it will surprise 
no one to learn that Admiral Robinson adheres to his doctrine that, not - 
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only are the turret ships Scorpion and Wivern unfitted for going to 
sea, for which, indeed, they were never intended, but that “he cannot 
agree with Admiral Yelverton, that they are even well adapted for 
coast defence.” And it follows quite naturally that he entirely dissents 
from the opinion of our practical naval commanders in reference to the 
superiority of a turret vessel in power of firing in bad weather, and 
demonstrates quite to his own satisfaction that “these advantages are 
not altogether so great or so decisive as they might appear at first 
sight.” And he insists that it is only in turret ships “designed by the 
Admiralty, (and not approved by the inventor,)” that any advantages 
appear at all. Such is a specimen of the authority by which in naval 
matters we are ruled, and our best officers are overruled. The cynical 
critic of human nature would find in it food for laughter, but theatragic 
‘issues involved repress the thought of ridicule. The fleet of England, 
in the opinion of her ablest seamen, is in danger of defeat, because 
certain prejudiced heads of departments allow their own personal likes 
‘and dislikes to distort the evidence of facts, and resort to subterfuges 
in order to evade compliance with duty. 


—— + en ee 


QUEEN ADELAIDE’s NavaL Funp. 


A meoting of the friends and supporters of this fund took place on 
the 18th of last month, on the occasion of the retirement of its founder, 
Mrs. Skyring (the widow of Commander Skyring, R.N.), to confirm 
the regulations on which it has been conducted, and other business. 
And here we had the satisfaction of seeing a most valuable institution, 
the origin of which is set forth in our volume for 1850, doing good 
charitable service, and contributing its little harvest annually to 
general produce of. the numerous societies to be found in our land. 
We look on this as a most valuable auxiliary to the larger societies for 
the benefit of the orphan children of naval and marine officers, and 
regret to find that it is not so widely known as it should be. Ina 
future number or two we propose to allude to it, and show some of its 
good deeds; and we trust that the officers of those services whose 
widows and children are the special objects of its solicitude, will be 
found more numerously than they are in the list of subscribers. A 
day’s pay or half-pay is but a small modicum of subscription, but even 
this from all would enlarge the operations of the fund. and soothe the 
sorrows of many whom it is painful to see refused its assistance. 


Text oF TREATY BETWEEN JAPAN AND Unitep States, Great 
Britain, FRance, AND HOLLAND. 


The text of the new treaty made between Japan and the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, France and Holland, 
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has been published at Washington. The treaty went into force on 
the Ist of July, and as direct communication with Japan will be opened 
in January, its provisions may be given in brief. As the Colorado 
will touch here in March on her return from China and Japan, goods 
can be ordered and procured by her: 

1. Permits for the landing or shipment of cargoes in Japan will 
hereafter be issued free of charge. 

2. The Japanese government will warehouse imported goods, with- 
out payment of duty, at the ports of Kanagawa, Nagasaki, and Hako- 
dadi, and will be responsible for their safe custody so long as they 
remain. On removal, the importer or owner must pay the duties fixed 
by the tariff, with storage charges. 

3. All articles of Japanese production may be conveyed from any 
place in Japan to any ports open to foreign trade, free of any tax of 
_ transit duty, other than the usual tolls, which are levied equally on all 
traffic for the maintenance of roads or navigation. 

4. All foreign coin or bullion in gold or silver will be exchanged 
into native coin of the same intrinsic value, deducting only the cost of 
coinage. 

5. The Japanese Governor at each port will make arrangements 
with the foreign Consuls for the prevention of frauds by labourers, and 
for the protection of goods in transit. 

6. Any Japanese subject is free to purchase at home or abroad, any 
kind of steam or sailing vessel, to carry passengers or cargo. Ships 
of war may be obtained under the authorization of the Japanese go- 
vernment. All foreign vessels so purchased shall be registered as 
Japanese vessels. 

7. The former restrictions upon direct foreign trade by Japanese 
merchants are removed, and all Daimios, or persons in their employ, are 
free to visit any foreign country. All Japanese subjects may ship goods 
to or from any port in Japan, or to or from the ports of any foreign 
power, either in vessels owned by Japanese, or in the vessels of any 
nation having a treaty with Japan; and by taking passports, may 
travel abroad for study or trade. 

8. The open ports will be provided with lights, buoys, and beacons, 
at the expense of the Japanese government. 


Cuarts anpD Booxs PusLisHEp BY THE HypROGRAPHIO OFFioR, 
ADMIRALTY, in April, 1867.— Sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 31, 
Poultry, and 11, King Street, Tower Hill, London. 
169.—Italy, West Coast, Sheet 3, Civita Vecchia to Naples Bay, M. Da- 

rondeau, F.I.N. 1856, (1s. 6d.) 
250.—Africa, North Coast, Fratelli Rocks to Mehediak, with views, 

Commander Wilkinson, R.N., 1865, (28. 6d.) 

2,082.—Africa, South Coast, Sheet 1, Table Bay to Agulhas Cape, Captain 
Dayman, R.N., and others, (2s. 6d.) 
2,578.—Philippine Islands, Sulu or Mindoro Sea, Eastern part, Spanish 

Surveys, 1863, (2s. 6d.) 

EpwaRpD DuNsTERVILLE, Commander, R. N. 


Admiralty, Hydrographic Office, 20th April, 1867. 
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Greenwich HosPiTaAL; WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 


Dean Swrrt’s “Tale of a Tub” might as well be applied to 
Greenwich Hospital as to the Church, for the moral it was intended 
to convey. The wrangling and contention which that great satirist 
described as existing between different parties about Church discipline, 
and about the real meaning of the words of the Founder of Christianity 
are, and have been, often reproduced in smaller matters. If the 
founders of institutions and charities could only now and then start 
from their graves and sce with their own eyes, and hear with their 
own ears, the interpretation placed upon their own words, it might 
fairly be concluded that they would be surprised. And in many cases, 
if founders of charitics could by the means of some respectable 
medium be induced to re-appear to their descendants, they might 
be edified and abashed to find how much unnecessary trouble they 
have given. It is rather a hard thing to adhere strictly in every 
instance now to the terms of an agreement made centuries ago; and 
even where it is not hard it is sometimes foolish to do so. The very 
circumstances which called a charity into life years ago may, after the 
lapse of a generation or two, have ceased to exist ; and new circum- 
stances may also have arisen making it very advisable to give it.a 
new dircction altogether. . 

Greenwich Hospital in common with several other very respectable 
charities is in this condition. It is indeed, a matter of doubt how 
far it would be right to carry out to the letter in the present, the 
provisions of some of our great charities. Take a large and a national 
school like Christ’s Hospital, or take any of the great schools of 
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England, and the question arises as it has already been made, whether 
in justice or wisdom the original terms of their foundation should be 
now carried out. An amusing instance of this kind occurred not long 
since in a small country village not far from one of our seaport towns. 
A clergyman whose energies were in Inverse proportion to the size of 
his parish, and were as overflowing as his flock was limited, found 
that a deed upon which some alms-houses were founded about four 
centuries ago, subjected them to the control of himself and a sister of 
mercy, and he had scrious qualms of conscience as to whether the 
matron who at the time supcrintended the establishment ought not to be 
superseded, and a sister of mercy put in her place. What the result 
would have been if he had carried his ideas into effect it would be im- 
possible to predict, but this small instance only shews how very difficult 
it is to reconcile modern actions with ancient ideas. Anthony Trollope’s 
best story, the ‘‘ Warden,” is founded on the difficulties which arose 
when an ardent young reformer found that there was a serious dis- 
crepancy between the actual disposal of the funds of a hospital and the 
terms of the founder’s bequest. It becomes indeed a matter for serious 
consideration, whether anybody should be allowed to leave money at 
all for the foundation of any institutions, or in any way except that 
which is purely private. The storm of indignation which followed 
Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to criticise the management of public and 
private charities shewed how difficult this restriction would be. But 
Greenwich Hospital, not two centuries old, has given one more 
notable instance of the difficulty of reconciling old ideas with modern 
usages. 

What however, is to be done with it? Various schemes have been 
lately suggested, and many very specious claims have been preferred 
by those who fancy that they have a sort of right to benefit by its 
funds. Moreover the funds and the property are so large that it is 
felt it would be hard to let the government appropriate them to its 
own uses without a strong effort in the contrary direction. But when 
people carry out beautiful sentiments materially, difficulties are certain, 
sooner or later to arise. All that can be said is, that it is fortunate that 
rich and powerful Englishmen are more material than sentimental, 
and that the country though troubled occasionally, cannot be said to 
be. overburdened, with the maintenance of costly sentiments. Still 
Qucens have a sort of prescriptive right, not only to indulge in 
scntiment, which is the peculiar privilege of all women, but they have 
the power and the luxury to carry out their special sentiments. Queen 
Mary, whose memory all Englishmen respect, had a strong sympathy 
with sailors, and she lived in a time when the navy had asserted its 
own honour and the power of the country by the victories it had won. 
To the battle of La Hogue Greenwich owes its Hospital; and, with the 
victory which our navy then gained, the Queen saw an opening for 
developing her charitable scheme, and it was carried out accordingly 
in a truly royal way. 

At the best the object which the Queen had in view could only 
serve a temporary purpose. She desircd to find a home for the many 
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crippled, battered, old sailors who, in the many battles which occurred 
in her reign, needed a shelter, and could justly claim it, for the rest of 
their lives. But wars are not chronic, and crippled, maimed, and even 
aged seamen cannot be supplied annually according to order, without 
some violation of the ordinary rules which regulate human affairs ; 
therefore the original object in the foundation of the Hospital soon 
came almost to nought. ‘To serve therefore a temporary and a pressing 
need, the charitable Queen continued the erection of a costly building 
which had been intended as a palace, and which was not finished by 
the time that all her special proteges were in their graves. 

The original charter is dated the 25th of October, 1694, and the 
buildings were not completed till 1758. In case the original charter 
is not well known the following extract will be sufficient to explain 
the idea which Quecn Mary had in founding the Hospital. ‘Whereas 
it is Our Royal intent and purpose to erect and found a Hospital within 
our Manor of East Greenwich, in the County of Kent, for the relief 
and support of seamen serving on board the ships or vessels belonging 
to the Royal Navy of Us, our Heirs, or Succcssors, or employed in 
Our or Their service at sea, who by reason of age, wounds, or other 
dieabilities, shall be incapable of further service at sea, and be unable 
to maintain themsclves ; and for the sustentation of the widows, and 
the maintenance and education of the children of seamen happenin 
to be slain or disabled in such sea service; And, also, for the further 
relief and encouragement of seamen and improvement of navigation ; 
Now, to this end, our Royal purpose, etc.’’ This extract is sufficient 
to shew what was the original idea of the royal founder of Greenwich 
Hospital. It supposed the perennial existence of a number of 
absolutely disabled and aged men, totally incapable of maintaining 
themselves ; of men, who would have no homes to go to, no relations 
to look after them, who would be incapable of any enjoyment of life, 
and who would require to be looked after both as to their bodies and 
their souls. But in place of these delicate hothouse plants which war 
gave us, a race of hardy annuals came, living to a green old age, 
capable of enjoying life as long as it existed, hardened by the labours 
of their early lives, and never permanently disabled on this side of 
the grave. ; 

It was found at length that, not only was the Hospital converted 
into a sort of alms-house for old men, but that it was difficult to 
obtain a sufficient number of old men to fill the wards. Then officers 
were introduced, for whom it is doubtful whether any provision was 
intended ; and lastly, when it was found that the administration of 
the funds was unsatisfactory, and the pensioners had the option of 
staying or of going where they liked, with a money allowance in lieu 
of their board and lodging, they elected to go, leaving but a few 
hundreds of the halt, the maimed, and the blind, to testify to the 
existence of the Hospital as an asylum for seamen. This was after all 
but in accordance with the fate of other similar institutions. The 
Trinity House maintained some alms-houses at a considerable cost, 
and provided their inmates with all sorts of allowances in the shape of 
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coals, candles, etc., and with luxuries such as a doctor, and nurses ; 
but when the maintenance of the houses was found expensive, and the 
men had the option of going with a money allowance instead of a 
home, they preferred the former and walked, leaving, contrary to 
eastern custom, their beds behind. In fact, the facility of travelling 
is now so great that a man finds it as easy to go to where his friends 
live or to his home, as the case may be, as to go to Greenwich or to 
any other place where there is an asylum to receive him. 

But in the case of Greenwich Hospital, though circumstances have 
altered and times have changed, the old building still remains; and 
the difficulty of knowing what to do with it is still unsolved. A 
practical man might suggest that, if the building were not really 
wanted, the best plan would be to pull it down, sell the materials, and 
build upon the ground. This solution of the difficulty would be 
practical and, no doubt, profitable, but it is doubtful if it would give 
general satisfaction. Every one who knows the building at all, knows 
also what a shame it would be to pull it down. To every Londoner, 
whether he is merely on a journey by the steamer to Greenwich, and 
epee it carefully before he proceeds any farther; or whether he is 
a pleasure seeker on his way to Gravesend ; or whether he is a traveller 
on a long or a short voyage, and only sees it in passing, it is a building 
of great interest and of pleasant associations. It is the first pleasant 
sight he has after he has left London Bridge. Its symmetry and 
beauty attract his attention at once and make him feel that it would 
be a shame to destroy it while it was possible to put it to any use. 

The Government animated partly by this feeling, and partly by an 
objectidn to destroy anything inconsiderately, did what they thought 
best at first, and retained as pensioners all men who were too infirm 
to be sent away. They thus restored it to its primitive use. But, 
unfortunately, the numbers were terribly small, aud did not exceed or 
even reach four hundred, and the best part of the Hospital was left 
quite empty. This large building, therefore, which is capable of 
accommodating nearly three thousand men has had to be maintained 
and kept in repair throughout for less than four hundred; and the 
expense of its maintenance has been rather o drag upon the funds. It 
is no wonder then that the cost of keeping the few men who are now 
provided should seem great, not only as compared with other Hospitals, 
but even with the excessive cost of maintaining a much larger number 
of men on the old system. At present the estimated cost of keeping 
up this establishment for the ensuing year is £46,843. But we may 
deduct the cost of the establishment at the Admiralty, and of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Estates, as they have no direct reference 
to the maintenance of invalids in the Hospital; and the expense will 
accordingly be reduced to £44,118. The number of inmates which 
may fairly be considered the average for the year is 380: and the cost 
of keeping each man is therefore £116 per annum. Here again an 
item ot £1631 for superannuation allowances is included, which would 
exist whether these invalids remained as inmates or not, and which 
may also be struck out of this calculation. The charge then per man 
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per annum, would be £112. The “ Zimes’’ and other newspapers 
find the average cost of maintaining each man at £114; but the basis 
of their calculation was not given, and it is not clear how it was 
arrived at. So then we find that, at present, by keeping up the 
Hospital as an asylum for invalid seamen, it actually costs about £112 
to keep a man there for a year. Of course this charge includes the 
cost of keeping the buildings in repair, and purchasing provisions, etc. 

Supposing however that we make some further reductions still, and 
only charge the proportion for the repair of buildings for 365 men, 
and see then what the result will be. Greenwich Hospital has room 
for 2,710 men; and, as these repairs extend to all the buildings, it will 
be fair only to take the proportions of the expense which applies to 
365 men, the number actually now borne. This proportion is £813, 
which will leave the sum of £5,227 to be abated from the total 
estimate as not applying to the present inmates, and as represcnting, 
in fact, the cost of repairing those parts of the Hospital which are 
now unoccupied. The same plan may be adopted with regard to 
provisions; the estimate being for 500 men; but as the actual force 
is only 365, the amount we may abate is £3,267. Pensions amounting 
to £3,000 may also be abated ; also superannuation allowances amount- 
ing to £1,631; and lastly, the proportion of washing and medicines 
for the difference between the estimated and actual number of inmates, 
which amounts to £648. The result is that the estimate will be 
reduced now by £13,773, and will leave the estimate for maintaining 
365 men at £30,345, which gives an average of £83 2s. 9d. a man. 
This calculation is based on the supposition that the number of inmates 
is the same during the ensuing year as on the Ist of March last; and 
that the charges for keeping up the establishment and for meeting 
demands for superannuation are not included. But, if we allow the 500 
men which the Government estimate is supposed to allow for, only 
charge the proportion of charges for repairs for 500 men, and deduct 
money and superannuation allowances, the estimate will be reduced 
to £34,561, and will give an average cost per man of £69 2s. 5d. 
And, if the money allowances of £3000 be included, the average will 
be £75 2s. 5d. per man. 

Now we may turn for a moment to the old state of things, and see 
what the cost was under the former system. On turning to the report 
of the Royal Commissioners of 1859, we shall find there the total 
expenditure of the Hospital per annum, was £99,577, and that 1,676 
men were provided for ; so that each man cost during the year about 
sixty pounds. This was including all the charges for repairs, for 
nurses, Clothes, allowances, and every other expense directly connected 
with the Hospital. 

It is not forgotten yet, how strong was the expression of indignation 
at the extrayagant cost of the management under the old system, and 
how virtuous was the horror which first viewed it and then determined 
to expel it. The result would seem to be with the Hospital, as with 
the young man in the parable, who had his house in his absence 
swept and garnished, but who when he returned brought with him 
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seven devils worse than himself, and made the state of the place worse 
than before. So it would appear with poor old Greenwich Hospital. 
Commissions have sat upon it, Committees have examined it, and for 
once in a way the Admiralty, seemingly galvanized into a sudden and. 
apparently artificial and unnatural burst of life, rooted up the whole 
framework of the institution, with a determination which would have 
seemed reckless did it not bear the stamp of forethought; and with 
a hastiness which, but for the never-failing and necessary gravity of 
the Board in exercising its public functions, might have been mistaken 
for levity. However, the changes were made in hot haste—Com- 
missioners were either killed or sent about their business, and like 
the American soldiers after the war, were absorbed into the “ general 
prosperity of the country.” Officers received the happy or unhappy 
despatch as the case might be, and that their bodies and souls might 
still be provided for in their new homes, they were allowed something 
per annum, in addition to their pensions, for medical attendance and 
_ pew rent, in lieu of the Doctor and the Church, which an ‘‘in- 
dulgent”’ Admiralty had allowed them when living in the Hospital. 
Pensioners left in shoals with no trace behind but a few unpaid scores 
at some favourite public houses. And Greenwich—Greenwich—even- 
handed even in its frailty, wept with one eye and smiled with the 
other: it had lost friends aud custom; but it had also lost a nuisance. 

Yet, in spite of all these rapid changes, the result does not seem 
bright. The extravagant cost of affording the old seamen an Asylum 
was the chief ground of complaint; and now that reform has been 
carried out with a strong hand, behold, the cost is double. Ifa pen- 
sioner under the old system cost £60, he now does not seem to cost 
much less than £120. 

It is not to be wondered at then, that numbers who take a delight 
in picking holes in public expenditure should gloat over such ex- 
travagance as this. To them it is an unexpected windfall, that the 
Admiralty, first finding fault with the mal-admuinistration of the funds 
of the Hospital, carrying out extensive reforms, then finally with an 
air of superb condescension taking the management into their own 
hands, should now be found to be more extravagant than their per- 
secuted predecessors. Others again, assuming that the management 
ig economical and that the expenditure is necessary, but that empty 
rooms and bare walls are hardly worth supporting for any intrinsic 
worth however great, pour suggestions with a generous liberality for 
turning the vacant buildings into use. Agitators of this class are 
worth listening to though their suggestions may be hazy and bear the 
mark of being one-sided. At all events they take up a more practical 
ground than the financial critics. It is but fair, after all, to assume 
that the Government in saddling itself with the funds and responsi- 
bilities of the Hospital, had no other object than to manage them 
wisely ; and to allow that they have not neglected their self-imposed 
labour. ‘Therefore the only point which is worth looking into is that 
which refers to the appropriation of the buildings themselves. 

The most prominent suggestions which have been made refer more 
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or less to applying the wards to Hospital uses. On one hand it is 
urged, and the claim has been admitted, that the Merchant Seamen 
are fairly entitled to be considered. A claim they certainly have, for 
their forefathers or those who have gone before them contributed 
liberally to the funds. The Registered Seamen’s Act of 1695, provided 
that every seaman should contribute sixpence a month to the Hospital ; 
and, until 1834, this Act was in force; so that for a hundred and 
thirty-nine years the Merchant Service had a personal interest in the 
Hospital and a direct claim upon its funds. Bare justice may therefore 
be said to be now granted, when Merchant Seamen are supposed to 
be allowed some benefit in its advantages. The justice is however 
very bare, for admission is only given to those who are wounded in 
action or in encounters with pirates. Various other claims have been 
set up by those whose only interest in the place and only right are 
that they live in the neighbourhood. The sick poor of Greenwich and 
the surrounding districts have claimed to be considered and on no 
other grounds. 

These petitions point one and all, more or less, to making the 
Hospital one large receptacle for invalids of all classes. No doubt the 
petitions mean very well, and their idea is that the Government will 
be unwilling, if they are not positively unable, to depart from the 
terms of the Acts of Parliament under which tke Hospital was 
founded. But we are only shown here that no allowance is made for 
changes in language which two or three centuries invariably introduce. 
The old idea of the word ‘* hospital’ has not much in common with its 
modern use. In the present day, we associate nothing but sickness 
and disease with the word, and describe all houses for the reception 
of the sick under this common title. Now, without quoting authorities 
or Special Acts of Parliament, the extract already given has only to 
be referred to, to prove that Greenwich Hospital was meant not as 
a Hospital for the sick, but as an Asylum for the infirm and aged. 
What need is there of Acts of Parliament to prove this when there is 
a very substantial proof within a few yards of the Hospital in shape of 
an Infirmary, an Infirmary specially erected for the reception of the 
aged and infirm who might be ill at any time. Besides, the idea of 
flooding Greenwich with two or three thousand men suffering from 
every manuer of disease, would soon make a very respectable borough 
perfectly uninhabitable. If in considering the best means of settling 
the redistribution of seats in Parliament, the Government are anxious to 
find an easy means or excuse for disfranchising any naughty borough, 
such as Reigate, Totnes, or Yarmouth, here is a way open to them. 
Introduce a large infirmary with a couple of thousand diseased poor, 
and any borough would speedily disenfranchise itself, for we may be 
very sure that, at the next election nobody would be left to vote. 

What however, is to be done with this vast building if infirm and 
helpless seamen will not enter it? There seem to be only two ways 
out of the difficulty which are satisfactory and sensible. In the first 
place, it is open to the powers that be to pull down the buildings and 
sell the ground; in other words ‘“deconsecrate” it as it is now 
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termed. The only other plan is to carry out the original Acts of 
Parliament differently ; regarding the wishes of the Royal founders 
of the Hospital, as being unsuited to the present day and impracticable. .. 

Take a wide view of the intentions of the founders, and it need not 
be deemed impossible to carry out their ideas, though not perhaps in 
the way which would have occurred to them. The Hospital was built 
for the benefit of the Navy, and to that object let it and its funds be 
devoted. A hospital once meant what we now understand by the 
word ‘“ Asylum;’’ it has altered its meaning now so as to be ap- 
plicable only to houses for the sick. Let it in future have another and 
a better meaning than either; a meaning more material and more 
practical. Let it mean a temporary dwelling for those who are well 
and strong, but who often want it more than the weak or the diseased. 
In the present day community life is bad for the infirm, dangerous for 
the sick, but valuable and useful to the active and the strong. Barrack 
life is being urged and demanded more and more for the Navy; and 
here seems a solution of the difficulty. 

Barracks for seamen have been as yet tried only on a limited scale, 
and may be considered an innovation. But, without suggesting any- 
thing new or impracticable let us look at what has been tried, and is 
now, actually wanted. The marines lead a life which alternates be- 
tween barracks ashore and barracks afloat. Yet, valuable a body as 
they are, we are forced, with great reluctance, to reduce them because 
we have not ships enough to send them to sea in, nor sufficient barrack 
accommodation to keep them when on shore. 

Before enlarging any further upon the idea of converting Greenwich 
Hospital into Marine Barracks, it will be well to see whether ac- 
commodation is really wanted. Upon turning to the navy estimates 
for the ensuing year it appears that no decrease is proposed, and that 
the number enrolled during last year it is still proposed to retain, 
namely 16,400. At present there are six depdts on shore where 
barracks are established—one each at Woolwich, Chatham, Plymouth, 
and Deal, and two at Portsmouth. But so limited is the accommoda- 
tion at these stations that it is proposed to spend £45,220, this year to 
increase it. ‘This sum is to be divided between Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, which are the principal depots for marines. The Ports- 
mouth division claims £21,700 of this sum for the construction of 
officers’ quarters within Fort Cumberland, as well as quarters and 
barracks for twelve hundred officers and men of the Royal Artillery 
outside the fort. The total cost of this work was originally estimated 
at £167,801, of which the sum of £138,000 has already been spent. 
At Plymouth £180,000 was voted some time ago to purchase ground 
for additional barracks which were wanted, with schools for the 
children and gymnasium for the men; and of this sum £124,957 has 
been spent, which leaves the present, and next year to divide the task 
of completing the work by incurring an almost even expenditure of 
£23,500 for each year. 

As far then as can be gleaned from public records the country has 
been asked, and has promised, to pay about £350,000 to increase the 
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accommodation for the marines. No Englishman who has the interest 
of his country or the welfare of the Navy at heart, would, for a 
moment, grudge this expenditure. The marines, as a body, have 
existed for nearly three centuries, and during that time have been 
renowned for their loyalty and steadiness. In war they have been the 
first to shew themselves as good soldiers as sailors ; in peace they have 
shewn themselves orderly and useful; in times of turbulence and 
mutiny they have ever sided with authority. On all these grounds 
then it is felt by everyone in power, and this feeling has been always 
expressed strongly both in and out of the House, that the marines 
are entitled to every consideration, and that as a part of our Navy they 
are more than useful, they are necessary. When the suggestion was 
made last year to reduce them it was generally considered that a 
mistake had been made. But it is clear that with the limited ac- 
commodation for them at present no other course is open; at all 
events, if to reduce their number is not requisite, to increase it is 
almo:t impossible. 

Greenwich Hospital seems then, here, to supply a want. Is it 
absolutely impossible to devote a part, if not the whole of it to marine 
accommodation, and let Greenwich have a division of marines? It 
would thus be close to town and be ready in any emergency for active 
service. It would interfere with no other military body by being 
placed there, and would not necessarily be offensive to the inhabitants. 
Worse than the poor old pensioners they could not be, and a more 
orderly and respectable set of men they most certainly would be. 
Greenwich has long been associated with the Navy by tradition and 
through its Hospital ; and by converting this Hospital from an asylum 
into a barrack of marines, the law of association would not be 
violated, and local traditions would be unimpaired. 

By employing Greenwich Hospital as a Marine barrack the Acts 
under which it exists would not be violated. For, if a war broke out, 
the marines stationed there would probably be the first to be sent to 
sea; the wards would be empty and capable of conversion into a 
hospital again for the reception of wounded and disabled seamen. 
And, even if no war broke out there need be no real violation of the 
principles upon which the Hospital is founded. As seamen do not care 
to make a home of it, pensioners who are entitled to do so if they 
wish receive instead pensions of ninepence a day to those above 
seventy years of age, and fivepence a day to those whose ages are 
between fifty-five and seventy. The funds in fact are to be devoted to 
making allowances of money to men instead of providing them with a 
home. But the funds at present are not sufficient to defray the 
claims of all pensioners who are entitled to these advantages ; for, it 
ig impossible to grant pensions to men now who are less than sixty 
years of age, although applications for pensions from men betwecn 
fifty-five and sixty are very numerous. Therefore, as the marines have 
no direct claim to Greenwich Hospital as a barrack, the Admiralty 
might rent it and apply the money in pensions. The Building is 
peculiarly adapted for barrack accommodation, as there is plenty of 
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room for officers and men, while there is an infirmary close at hand for 
the reception of invalids. The Admiralty therefore would gain con- 
siderably even if they paid for the use of the Hospital for a fresh 
body of marines. 

At present, as a Hospital, it is almost useless. Its expenditure is 
not only excessive but profligate. To keep three hundred and sixty- 
five poor old men at a cost of about £45,000 requires no comment, 
and, after all, the only object of keeping these poor old souls is for the 
sake of sentiment or to preserve an idea with which the memory of 
Queen Mary is supposed to be associated. Now there can be no harm 
in sentiment when it does not cost too much, and when it does not 
stand in way of what is absolutely useful. There is, indeed, not so 
much objection to the first as to the second of these propositions ; for 
sentiment like every other luxury, is when cheap sure to be nasty. 
But, when a building like Greenwich Hospital, is really useful, and is 
urgently wanted, sentiment has no business to stand in the way. 

There are many ways to which its funds could be well and properly 
applied, all good and all reasonable, but none apparently so good and 
so rational as to Marine Barracks. ‘The foundation of a new division 
of marines would not be very costly, would add lustre to the old 
Hospital, and certainly not tarnish its reputation ; while the country 
would feel that, to a certain extent one of its great institutions was 
being well used, and that to a certain extent even its Naval power was 
undoubtedly increased. 


MoNITORS VERSUS [RONCLADS. 


WHILE the Monitor affords a steady platform in a heavy sea for her 
monster guns in bad weather, which it is natural she should do, and 
such weather (according to the reports of our own officers), in which 
our ironclads in consequence of their rolling properties could not fire 
a gun, who can doubt which has the superiority as a man of war. The 
Monitors are steady because their heaviest weights are amidships. The 
broadside ship rolls because her heaviest weights are and always must 
be at the sides. The very change to monster artillery of late renders 
the Monitor system of ship the first essential to the command of the 
ocean. Such is the opinion we have long entertained, and now we 
find some good confirmation of it in a daily print. 

The Daily News is no less happy in its arguments than conclusive 
in its reasonings on the subject of turret-ships versus ironclads. And 
we not only thoroughly subscribe to that reasoning but will bring an 
opinion or two from across the water; from those shores where iron- 
clads and turrets have already tried their strength, and the latter 
established themselves in the estimation at least of American officers. 

The report of Admiral Goldsborough on this subject appears in our 
volume for 1864, wherein he says, in page 637, ‘“‘ A difference of 
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opinion is found among seamen, as well here as abroad, as to whether 
it is better to use the guns of a plated ship in a turret or in a broad- 
side with a deck over them. For my part I have no doubt on the 
subject, particularly if the ship be of modern dimensions, so that with 
her swiftness she might manage to find a favourable moment to enable 
her to act as a ram sufficiently to crush any enemy’s sea-going ship. 
To wish for more is in my opinion, merely superfluous. 

“I consider the turret as decidedly preferable for the following 
reasons :— 

‘“‘ The turret ship renders a single cannon equivalent at least to two 
others of the same class that might be in a battery in parts, and that 
with a very large diminution of crew. 

‘* She allows the use of much heavier guns. 

‘“* She does not require of necessity so superior a degree of swiftness. 

‘““She affords better protection to her guns and their crews, and 
besides she allows the use of much longer guns, even at sea.”’ 

So says Admiral Goldsborough, and in our volume for 1865 we find 
some remarks thoroughly confirming all, and more than Admiral 
Goldsborough has said. It appears that Admiral Porter had four 
Monitors under his inspection, and that he reported on their behaviour * 
in a sea gale which they experienced. Anchored in a scaway off the 
coast, the Monitors rode out the gale well, while all the transports 
“cut and run.” ‘As to the Slonadnock, he says, she could ride out 
a gale at anchor in the Atlantic Ocean. She is capable of crossing 
the ocean alone, and could destroy any vessel in the French or British 
Navy, lay their towns under contribution, and return again (provided 
she could pick up coal) without fear of being followed. She would 
certainly clear any harbour on our coast of blockaders, in case we were 
at war with any foreign power.” So says Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, 
of the American Navy. Is this warning enough for us or sball we do 
nothing in the Monitor way until the day should come (which let us 
ardently hope it never will) when we are to have the fact forced on us 
by experience. Let us imagine a Monadnock (which would ride out a 
gale in the Atlantic) anchored in a gale off any of our ports doing with 
them what she pleased. None of our plated channel fleet if they were 
outside could face them by our own report in our last number. They 
could not cast loose their guns because they roll so deep. The heavy 
sea running prevents all that, while the Monitors, or the Monadnock, 
or the Lronsides, or Miantonomoh, has a steady platform, and her huge 
guns do all that she requires. 

‘‘ These vessels,’’ says Admiral Porter, “ have laid five days under a 
fire from Fort Fisher, anchored less than eight hundred yards off, and 
though fired at a great deal, they were seldom hit, and received no 
injury except to boats and light matter about decks.” * * * Then 
he adds, ‘I have only to remark that the principle is a good onc, if 
the vessels are all built like the Afonadnock.t The fire of these vessels 


* His Letter will be found in p. 165. 
t It was the Miantonomoh which came to Spithead. 
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continued with the fire of such vessels as the New Jronstdes and 
heavy frigates is very effective, particularly against heavy plated 
vessels, bombproofs, and stone or brick walls.” 

Here then are the opinions of two American Admirals. Officers be 
it not forgotten who have had the experience of these vessels in their 
late contests in the Confederate war. If we will not believe them, 
and profit not by their information, we shall well deserve to see the 
vaunted prowess of England on her own element gone to the winds, 
gone with her once famed wooden walls to the shades of oblivion, and 
be at the mercy-of any power who can adopt their mode of warfare to 
the fashion of the age without sticking like Chincse to old fashions 
because they served well in the days of their forefathers. 

The ships of war of former days (although they are even in use in 
these piping times of peace) are gone by. Turrets will be as we have 
long since said, the future bulldogs of the sea, and well will it be for 
that nation which has them. They will do the heavy work, such as 
disposing of ironclads, and ironclad forts ; some few heavy gun frigates 
will serve as rams and be the active workers of destruction, while 
torpedoes will do the essential after another fashion, so that warfare on 
salt water will be as brief as the needle gun has made it on shore, or 
as the Schneider rifle will hereafter make it. Words of warning have 
not been wanting, even from these pages,* and if we are not found 
ready in these new fashioned means of warfare, England must put up 
with the consequence. But let her look out ahead.| When war does 
come in earnest it will be sharp and short. 


® See abundance in our last volume. 


+ We gave an account of the future ship of war, the Miantonomoh, in our 
last volume, But here is an account of a special visit to her by the Lords of the 
Admiralty and others as she lay at Spithead last year, on a very interesting 
occasion,—“ The monitor Miantonomoh will, after a short stay at Cherbourg, for 
which she sailed on Saturday, arrive in the Thames, though this was not con- 
templated when she left America, In their visit to the Miantonomoh at Spithead 
on Friday last the Lords of the Admiralty were accompanied by Mr, Fox, Captain 
Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N. ; Captain Bythesea, R.N., V.C., Naval Attaché to the 
British Embassy at Washington ; Lord John Hay, M.P.; the Earl of Wilton, 
commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron ; Mr. Westley Richards, etc. The 
Duke of Somerset, with the controller and other members of the Board of 
Admiralty, having been conducted over the ship by Captain Beaumont, and 
minutely inspected her on deck and below, took up a position on the raised hurricane 
deck, in company with the Hon. Mr, Fox, to witness the firing of two shots from 
the enormous 15-inch smoothbore guns which form her turret armament. The 
officers and crew of the ship took up their respective positions at general quarters, 
all hatches were securely battened down, the supply of air below was provided 
for by setting the ventilating fans in motion, and the ship in every respect pre- 
pared for action at sea, These preparations having been made, a visit to the 
deck below demonstrated clearly enough that, although in certain portions of the 
’tween deck the atmosphere felt slightly oppressive after just leaving the open of 
the upper deck, the air was really cool, as proved by the thermometer ranges, and 
the ship might be fought through a lopg summer day's action under the same 
conditions without distress to any on board from heat below beyond what would 
necessarily be found in any ordinary steamship of war. The first gun fired was 
charged with a 35-pound powder cartridge and a sabot live shell, at extreme 
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However we must not lose sight of our original intention, which 
was to preserve the following remarks of the Daily News :— 


“ A Lecture by Captain CowPER COLES, followed by a discussion on the merits 
of turret ships, is an event which has not the attraction of novelty to render it 
interesting ; yet the large audiences which have been for two successive evenings 
drawn to the United Service Institution by such a programme testify to the deep 
concern taken in the subject by the naval profession and the public. This concern 
is not abated, but strengthened, by the fact that Captain CoLss is still obliged to 
explain his views by words and diagramg, since our authorities have denied him 
the opportunity of showing them in operation in a sea-going ship. The truth of 
his principles has taken hold of the minds of the most competent judges, the 
partial specimens which have been allowed to illustrate them have fully confirmed 
their soundness, Officer after officer of the highest consideration has declared 
that they indicate the system which must be adopted in the future fighting 
navies of the world, and therefore the cold shade of Admiralty discouragement 
has not extinguished the eagerness with which the old details, familiar already 
for years, are still listened to when urged by the indefatigable inventor. And 
the position the question has attained is now formally confessed by the fact that 
the highest dignitaries of the department of naval construction, the Comptroller 
and the Chief Constructor of the Navy, have found themselves compelled to 
come down from the serene regions of official reserve, and to condescend to 
debate the merits of the question with the. inventor, and with the mere executive 
officers who have got to fight our ships. If these personages should in so novel a 
position spend a good deal of time in reciprocal testimony to the extraordinary 
- merits of each other, it must be conceded as only a reasonable use of an 
opportunity for doing that which nobody else can be found to do, 

' What Captain CoLEs has really to relate of novelty is comprised in what 
foreign Powers have done in the direction which we have neglected. Since 1862 
twenty vessels on his principles have been designed and built in this country for 
other States, These vary in size, from dimensions little exceeding that of a gun- 
boat to those of first-class ironclads, They have crossed the Atlantic, rounded 
Cape Horn, been in action in the Baltic and up the South American rivers, and 
in all cases have behaved admirably, and thoroughly realized the good points 
expected from their design. America also has adopted the system, and has sent to 
Europe a specimen of the class of ship with which she means hereafter to fight 
her naval battles (from experience gained in the Confederate war!) And whoever, 
whether in England or elsewhere, has fairly studied the question has come to the 


elevation. The effect was very grand as the vast globe of metal, propelled from 
the mouth of the gun with a deep hoarse roar, went hurtling on its course until 
it fell at an estimated distance of about 3,500 yards from the ship. The second 
gun was charged with 35 pound of powder, a solid iron shot of 460 pound, and 
fired point blank, If the last shot was grand, as exhibiting the flight of a 
16-inch shell, this was more interesting, as exhibiting—what we have as yet 
made no provision for in rifling our heavy naval artillery—the perfection of 
ricochet firing. The immense ball spun along its course over the surface of the 
water as truly as {the cricket ball passes over the smooth green sward towards 
the wicket. The noise of the explosion, the concussion felt, and the smoke which 
entered the turrets on the firing of the guns were neither more nor less than 
would be naturally expected in firing 35-pound powder charges,” 
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conclusion that vessels of such a character are far more formidable than any 
broadside vessel we can turn out, They have the advantage of being cheaper 
in first cost, of throwing a heavier weight of metal to tonage, of needing fewer 
men, of exposing the men less, of affording a steadier gun platform, and of being 
able to fight when other ironclads dare not open a port, All these advantages 
are confessed and insisted on by the most distinguished of our practical naval 
authorities, Yet in spite of all the fact remains, that in this year of grace 1867 
we have not got one single specimen of a sea-going turret ship. 

“ When the professed reasons for this state of things, adduced on the Admiralty 
side in the late discussion, are examined, they show by their shallowness 
what must be the true causes. Mr. REED objects that Captain CoLEs does 
not take an impartial view of the subject. Suppose he does not, is that any 
palliation for the Admiralty refusing to act on the recommendation of our 
most eminent admirals and captains? Mr. REED says Captain COLES mis- 
represented the merits of his own broadside ships. Suppose Captain CoLEs did, 
is that an explanation why broadside ship after ship has been built, while 
Captain CoLEs has been denied a single fair experiment? Mr, REED demurs to 
the alleged cost of his Bellerophon, as compared with turret “ Captain,” con- 
tracted for by Messrs, LAIRD, because the interest of plant and the share of the 
dockyard chaplain’s salary have been added to the outlay for work and materials 
in his ship, But does Mr. REED expect the public to believe that Mr, LAIRD's 
charge does not include anything for the use of Ais plant, and if not a chaplain’s 
salary, a certainly much greater sum for contractor’s profit? Mr. REED in one 
sentence protests that he is a sincere friend of the turret system, and in the next 
breath he warns his hearers that officials have their sentiments of honour, and if 
much badgered will refuse to budge! Mr, REED deprecates the designation of 
the Admiralty as the Anti-turret party, because he says, they found the broad- 
side system existing, and are only sticking to it; as if obstinate resistance to 
improvement entitled people to be treated with extra reverence! Mr. REED 
defends Admiral Rosrnson's honour and devotion to his duties, when the charge 
is not of dishonour but of prejudices, and not of lazivess but of wrongheaded- 
ness, When he comes to the merits of the turret ships he is equally infelicitous 
in his excuses. He says that their armour is not carried so deep below the water- 
line as in his vessels, blind to the fact that when his ships roll twenty-five degrecs 
their unarmoured bottoms will be exposed to shot, and that they dare not cast 
luose @ gun, while the turret ship, 2olling only seven degrees in the same sea, will 
neither expose her bottom nor be prevented from fighting her helpless antagonist, 
He cites the Wyvern as proof that a turret ship will roll too, deliberately oblivious 
of the fact that before the Wyvern went to sea Captain CoLEs protested against 
her being considered any fair specimen of his principle, proposed improvements 
to adapt her to service, and received from the Admiralty an official acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of his letter, with an intimation that it would not be acted on. 

‘‘ Admiral ROBINSON, if & more plausible, was by no means a more successful, 
apologist than his coadjutor. But his defence had at least the merit of startling 
boldness, for he declared that he alone was the true friend of the Turret principle, 
and that Captain COLES was its worst enemy. When this dream came to be 
expounded, it resolved itself into the assertion that Captain CoLEs believes the 
principle applicable, with suitable adaptations, to every purpose of @ ship of war ; 
while Admiral ROBINSON declared, that though it is undeniably the best for 
purposes of coast defence, or of attack of harbours or rivers, it is incapable of 
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application to cruisers, Now, it is at least curious, that if admittedly so valuable 

for the important services of attack and defence in the Channel, we should 

possess as yet but two specimens of it adapted to such services, since the 

Scorpion and Wyvern, disclaimed by Captain CoLEs, are scouted also by 

Admiral RoBINSON. One would certainly have expected that in six years of 
preparation and panic, when we have, for the sole purpose of defence, raised a 

volunteer army, and spent five millions in granite forts, we should have obtained 

more than two imperfect examples of this acknowledged best class of ship for 

the protection of our shores, But when we turn to Admiral BOBINSON’s objections, 

we find them as irreconcilable with his reasons as his approval is with his actions. 

He says, height of the gun above the water is necessary to enable it to be aimed 

at an enemy when the sea runs high, while a low freeboard is necessary to 

steadiness. He forgets, in the first place, that if on any occasion the gunner in 

the turret could not see the enemy, much less could the enemy see the low vessel - 
which carries the high turret. But he next forgets that the very peculiarity in 

the turret is that it carries the guns far higher than ordinary lower deck ports, 

and as high as may, in fact, be thought desirable, while the sides of the turret 

ship may be cut down lower than any broadsider’s ever can be. 

“The public, which cannot follow the details of official jealousy, will judge in 
this debate from the broad and palpable facts. Mr. REED has been indulged 
with the construction of a whole fleet of armoured broadsiders (for the designs 
of which he, in receipt of a large and permanent salary, curiously complains he 
has not been paid); he has been allowed to alter and patch them regardless of 
expense, and to try all manner of experiments with a view to get a favourable 
result out of some; while the practical result is summed up by his friend 
Admiral ROBINSON in the comforting prediction that ironclads will never fight a 
battle in a seaway. Captain Cougs has been prohibited from the construction of 
one vessel according to his own models, though they are models which, when 
adopted in private yards for the use of foreign Powers, have turned out ships 
that can go anywhere and fight in all weathers. For Mr. REED there has been 
every Official indulgence and protection, so long as he would stick to fixed boxes 
in place of revolving turrets. For Captain CoLEs there has been an Admiral 
ROBINSON, who sits up aloft to twist the report of every seaman who calls for 
turrets as preferable to boxes into evidence that seamen don’t understand their 
business, and are ridiculous in wanting to fight in bad weather, or to save their 
men from being picked off at their guns by ri.Je balls through the open ports,” 


The curious fact still remains before the world, that a naval officer 
of this country produces an invention which is carried off to America, 
and perfected by that Government as the most formidable means of 
Naval warfare ; which is also reproduced in this country (although not 
to the extent that it is in America) at the desire of several forcign 
Governments, to carry on their little wars, and to add to their own 
navies ; while our own Government, hesitating and doubting, and even 
denying its efficiency at length allow the inventor to build one. Our 
rolling ironclads are laughed at. The Americans laugh at the idea of 
any vessels blockading their ports in the face of their Monitors which 
they have obtained from ourselves, of course improving on the principle. 
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Crvir Law anp Marrrat Power. 
(Continued from page 249.) 


No. III.—The Crown has no power to suspend Civil Law in the 
Colonies. 


THE concurrent authority of the great lawyers of the last two 
centuries has established that ‘“ martial law,” in the sense of any 
lawful government by military authority, is wholly alien and unknown 
to our system; that martial law means nothing but the lawless 
exercise of force; that if the names of Coke, Mansfield, and Tindal 
retain their title to respect, the law of England, whether statute law 
or common law, may be violated, but cannot be suspended. 

So far as England is concerned, I assume that so monstrous a 
prerogative will never again be claimed, even to serve as an expedient 
of debate. But a vague impression remains that some such power 
exists in the colonies; and it has, undoubtedly, been exerted. It is 
with this aspect of the case that I now propose to deal. I will try to 
justify the rule that the Crown has no power, and can delegate no power, 
to supersede civil law, either in Great Britain or in the colonies, and 
that Jamaica proves no exception to the rule. 

It is a fundamental rule of English law—I would almost say of our 
civil society—that when subjects of England settle beyond seas, they 
carry with them the essential features of the law they live under, and 
they no more abandon the English law than they put off their natural 
allegiance. They remain subjects of the Crown; they retain their 
customs and rights. I say nothing of matters of detail not appropriate 
to their new situation, nor of petty exceptional cases in which civil 
society cun scarcely have begun. I hold it to be beyond dispute, that 
wherever there exists an English settlement large enough to mirror 
and imitate the system of our country, there the citizen takes, as his 
inherent birthright, the grand customs and rights of his home, and 
renews, so far as can be renewed, the civil and social life of this island. 
He takes his allegiance to the Crown, but the Crown does not become, 
by the change of place, a despotic power; nor does the subject 
become by transplanting his home, a slave. As between king and 
subject the same leading relations remain; as between subject and 
subject the same great principles of law prevail. Details peculiar to 
place expire; the essential attributes of civil rule and a definite 
constitution survive. In a word, it is too certain for argument that 
the law and statutes of England existing at the date of settlement, not 
being inapplicable to its condition, and not repealed by its local 
legislation, form the law of every colony of the Crown. 

Now, is it possible to argue that, in these essential features of 
our system, the right of civil justice, the freedom from arbitrary 
punishment, the abhorrence of martial law, and the nullity of royal 
prerogative, were not included? Will it be pretended, for instance, 
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that in Australia the Crown found itself in the position of the middle 
ages, and the colonists in the place of the yet unchartered subjects of 
King John? If it were not for claims deliberately made, it would 
almost be childish to insist that the first and most vital of all the 
attributes of citizenship was the first thing which English settlers take 
with them—the indefeasibility of civil justice, and subjection to a 
limited Executive. 

Now men are found to contend that Jamaica forms a singular 
exception ; that the settlers left bebind them this cardinal right of 
- citizenship, as totally inapplicable to the condition of the colony ; and 
for the same remarkable reason the Crown always had there a power 
of vicariously suspending the laws. One would think that some 
worthy descendants of Jeffreys and Noy, of the men who sold their 
prostituted skill to tyranny, had survived somewhere in that island. 
Let us see how the case really is. I read in a special treatise on the 
constitution of the colonies—‘ Jn Jamaica, as in all other British 
colonies similarly acquired, all English laws existing prior to its 
occupation, and applicable to the colony, are binding.”* The island, 
though conquered by Cromwell, was not regularly settled until | 
Charles II., who, in a proclamation, did 


‘‘ Publish and declare that all children of any of our natural-born 
subjects of England to be born in Jamaica shall, from their respective 
births, be reputed to be, and shall be, free denizens of England, and 
shall have the same privileges, to all intents and purposes, as our 
free-born subjects of England ’’— 


always excepting, we are assured, the privilege of not being put to 
death at the king’s good pleasure. Then, by a statute of George IT. 
(1 Geo. II. c. 1. s. 22, substantially renewed by 8 Vict. c. 16— 
Jamaica), it was enacted that 


‘‘ All such laws and statutes of England as have been at any time 
esteemed, introduced, and accepted or received as laws in this island, 
shall, and are hereby declared to be and continue, laws of this, his 
Majesty’s island of Jamaica for ever.”’ 


And we are now asked by learned jurists to believe that the provisions 
of the Charta, of the Petition of Right, of the common law, as to 
exemption from arbitrary arrest and military punishment, never had 
been introduced, accepted, or received as law in Jamaica. Let the 
shades of Scroggs and Shower be at rest: they were not the most 
servile of all English lawyers ! 

But unluckily for the Showers of this age (those servants of the 
Crown held high office, too, in their day), Lord Mansfield, in two of 
his most celebrated judgments, refers to and approves of two cases, 
both of them from the Island of Jamaica, and both of them bearing on 
the constitutional rights of the settlers.| In the one case he gives his 


* Mills’ Colonial Constitutions, p, 233, 
+ See XX. State Trials, 232 and 326, 
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opinion that the colonists were not liable to taxation by the Crown, 
for the same reasons that all English subjects are free ; in the second 
case he expressly points out that the Governor of Jamaica is 
responsible in England for acts of arbitrary imprisonment. From all 
these considerations together I still retain the opinion, in spite of the 
obiter dicta of the leader of the House of Commons, that the English 
citizen of Jamaica possesses in the fullest measure the first of all the 
franchises of every English citizen—the freedom from arbitrary 
punishment. : 

I turn to the question if that freedom has been voluntarily 
surrendered by his own legislative Act—if the citizen of Jamaica has 
passed acts to destroy that personal safety under the law which his 
English ancestors passed Acts to secure. 

We come to the inquiry with this proviso, that the settlers of 
Jamaica enjoy to the full the common birthright of English citizens, 
and that the English law knows nothing of ‘ martial law,” except as 
military violence. Now, it is most certain that the Jamaica legislature 
emanates, not from Parliament, but from royal commission ; and the 
Crown could not give it, and has not given it, the power to abrogate 
the first principles of the statute and common law of England. The 
Jamaica legislature has attempted nothing of the kind. We are told, 
however, that a certain clause in the Militia Act of Jamaica (9th Vict. 
ce. 35 8. 96) has had this tremendous effect. This clause empowers 
the governor, with the advice of a specified ‘“ council of war,” to 
declare martial law in particular districts, and he is forbidden to 
declare it except under such advice. There is no definition, account, 
or statement of what martial law means, no explanation of its scope, 
power, or effect; what it may imply, what it authorizes, what it 
abrogates. There is, in the existing statute law of Jamaica, no 
single Act which docs this—which limits, or explains, or defines it. 
If it be a thing recognized in law, the law must have some mode of 
explaining it. You are driven back to the common law to explain it, 
and the common law has a very brief explanation to give. The 
common law declares that “‘ martial law” is military force ; it knows 
of nothing else under that name—of no recognized system, of no 
lawful body of rules, nothing that has a place in civil society. 
Martial law is to civil law only as something which it abhors, knows 
not, defies. It is as if you might speak of ‘** mob law” or “ Lynch 
law ;” it is the rule of the stronger. It simply means the recourse to 
the operations of war. In this sense the statute is intelligible and 
right. It empowers the governor, in cases of invasion and public 
danger, to proclaim that @ state of war exists; that the rule of the 
stronger has commenced; that force is about to be used by the 
Government in defence of itself and the pub)ic—a duty which no one 
has ever denied to any Executive, but a duty or a right which neither 
suspends, nor abrogates, nor supersedes civil law as a fight (though it 
forcibly arrests, it may be, its procedures, by sheer violence); nor 
withdraws for one instant, or in any particular, any citizen, official or 
not, from complete liability to account for every act in a civil court, so 
soon as their ordinary procedures are resumed. 
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Such 1s the meaning of “ martial law ” when a Governor proclaims 
it, or a statute authorises it, and the common law is left to interpret 
its import. It is a notice that the law is about to be violated, by 
resort to measures of war. But the new doctrine insists that the 
missing explanation may be supplied elsewhere—that the statute 
authorizes a state of things, the effect of which may be gathered from 
without. From whence? From some darkly-coloured picture of a 
state of things which may possibly exist, and which is vulgarly 
supposed to be lawful when an Austrian general proclaims a state of 
siege, or a Russian governor dominates in Poland—a real unquestioned 
and unquestionable absorption of all the civil powers of the community 
into the hands of a general ; a lawful, because an unimpeachable, rule 
of force ; a systematic law of the sword. Or are we to be told that 
this law is to be explained py some ancient ‘custom’ of the island ; 
that martial law has always been known in the island of Jamaica as a 
time of legal licence, a period for the lawful putting to death of black 
meno by white; a recognized and organized reign of terror, during 
which civil law was dormant, and into which, on its awakening, it 
never could look back? Are we asked to believe that an Act of a 
Parliament of Englishmen embodies, and must be explained by, some 
despotic practice well known and thoroughly understood at Warsaw 
or Cayenne; some “custom” of the country long in use amongst the 
sluve-drivers of the island to punish their refractory slaves? I would 
as soon believe that any act will, in an English court, be interpreted 
by the light of a custom of ‘‘ martial law,’’ as exercised by West-India 
planters, as I should believe that an English judge would interpret a 
statute by the light of, and with reference to, the “custom” of 
Dahomey. 

But a startling claim has been made by the Attorney-General of 
Jamaica and the legal adviser of its late Government, that this right 
to the exercise of martial law is an old privilege of the island, and is 
authorised by one of its earliest statutes. ‘I will undertake to say,” 
he tells us, ‘that the sun never rose and set upon Jamaica as a 
country in which the English law prevailed in regard to martial law.”* 

Let us examine this Act. It runs thus (33 Car. II. c. 21):— 

‘‘ And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that upgn 
every apprehension and appearance of any public danger or invasion 
the Commander-in-Chief do forthwith call a council of war, and, with 
their advice and consent, cause and command the Articles of War to 
be proclaimed at Port Royal and St. Jago de la Vega, from which said 
publication the martial law is to be in force; and then it shall and may 
be lawful for the said Commander-in-Chief /o command the persons of 
any of His Majesty’s hege people, as also their negroes, horses, and cattle, 
for all such services as may be for the public defence, and to pull down 
houses, cut down timber, command ships and boats, and generally to 
act and do, with all full power and authority, all such things as he and 
the said council of war shall think necessary and expedient for His 
Majesty’s service and defence of this island.”’ 


* Report of Jamaica Commission—Evidence, p. 323, me 
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So far the Act is entirely consistent with all that we maintain. It 
has reference solely to war, and it authorises the Governor to take 
measures absolutely needed for the public defence. But the statute 
does not stop there. As if foresceing the dangerous use to which these 
words were hereafter to be turned, it provides—and this proviso ig 
carefully omitted by the Attorney-Gencral in his evidence :— 

‘ Provided also, and it is hereby enacted and declared by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that nothing within this Act, or any clause therein 
contained, shall be deemed, construed, or understood to give any 
Captain, General, or Commander-in-Chief any power or authority for 
the sending any person or persons off this island against thetr will, or 
to dv any other act or thing contrary or repugnunt unto the known laws 
of England or this island.”’ 

This statute was repealed by various recent Acts, and lastly by a 
general repealing Act in the sixth year of the Queen, but it was in force 
from the reign of Charles II., the date of the settlement of the island, 
until late years. It is plain that, during that period, whatever martial 
law might be in Jamaica, it was limited by law most carefully to the 
tmpressing men and animals for the public defence, and expressly ex- 
cluded even the illegal banishment of a citizen, or any thing repugnant 
to the known laws of England. That Act is not now in force, and the 
statute which limits the proclamation of martial law does not contain 
the proviso and definition of the original Act. But if any one main- 
tains that the fact of that omission authorises ** martial law’”’ in a sense 
which it bears at Warsaw, or in any arbitrary sense he pleases to in- 
vent—the whole notion being abhorrent to English common law—I 
think it will be a masterpicce of legal ingenuity. All we ask is, that 
the advocates of martial law shall tell us what they consider it to be 
either in England or in Jamaica, and in what authority they find that 
definition. In England, martial law 1s expressly forbidden by statute; 
in Jamaica it is forbidden in the only sense in which they claim to 
enforce it. I have almost done with this subject, and I believe that, 
to a jurist, in all the striking features of this case, the truly fascinating 
problem will be to ascertain what human acumen will contrive to un- 
earth as an argument for this doctrine. 

Every thing in the history of the island, in the statute-book of 
Jamaica, in the actual proclamation of Governor Eyre, combines to 
prove that the ‘‘ martial law” which the Act of the Jamaica militia 
empowered had reference to the conquering of an enemy in the field, 
and pressing civilians into the public service. The history of the island 
is full of the sudden invasions of Spaniards and other public foes. 
The island was frequently thrown by invasion and by insurrection into 
a state of war. It was the duty of the executive to repel force by force, 
and to kill and slay enemies and rebels in the field. No one denies it, 
or doubts it. It was quite right that this state of war should be notified, 
and the statute empowers the Governor, under due conditions, to pro- 
claim martial law. The statute itself does not define it, but previous 
legislation had strictly limited it to the necessity of war, so that 
nothing illegal was done. And how does this actual proclamation 
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run? It proclaims, in the name of the Queen, “ that our military 
forces shall have all the power of exercising the rights of belligerents 
against such of the inhabitants, etc., as our said military forces may 
consider opposed to our government and the well-being of our loving 
subjects.”’ It proclaims a state of war with rebels in the field, and the 
assumption of the rights of bdelligerents against them. Neither the 
Governor nor the Queen could do more. But what are the rights of 
belligerents? Killing enemies in the field. Can you try belligerents 
for treason? Are belligerents capable of indictment upon constructive 
charges of conspiracy? And now, under the effect of a statute anda 
proclamation dealing with a state of war, and giving forces in the 
field the rights of war, and no word more, on the strength of a repealed 
statute, strictly confined to acts otherwise lawful in themselves, we are 
told that the whole machinery of civil government was suspended ; 
that civil and criminal justice was superseded; all civil functions, in- 
cluding the trial of civil crimes and the powers of civil magistrates, 
passed into the hands of soldiers; that a civilian who had done no 
overt act was rightly dragged out from the shield of civil law, sum- 
marily charged on the most solemn and formidable of all civil crimes, 
committed, as they charged, before even the proclamation of martial 
law was issued; and lawfully, without appeal, put to death, long after 
the very runaways had disappeared, and no act of war or violence was 
visible. Monstrous and insolent pretence ! 

But, in order to show that the proclamation of martial law in 
Jamaica not only did not supersede, but did not even disturb the 
exercise of civil justice, I draw your attention to an Act of the Jamaica 
Parliament, constantly renewed, which runs thus:—11 Vict. c. 7 
(Jamaica) :— 

‘“* Whereas it is highly expedient during the existence of martial law 
to prevent indebted persons from quitting the island, fo sanction and 
enforce criminal process, and process for the preservation of the peace, 
to enable justices and vestries, and other parochial officers, to exercise 
their functions, and landlords to recover their rent in arrear: be it 
enacted, etc. 

‘©2. That it shall and may be lawful for the chief justice of this 
island, and the assistant judges of the supreme court of Judicature, and 
all and every the justices of peace in this island, fo act tn their several 
stations and capacities tn all criminal matters cognizable before them 
respectively, by committing or bailing the offender or offenders, or 
binding over parties or witnesses to prosecute, in the same manner as 
they or any of them might have done in case martial law was not tn 
force; and the coroners of the several parishes of this island, or any 
of them, are hereby likewise empowered and required to execute his 
or their office in every respect, notwithstanding such the continuance of 
martial law. | 

“3. And whereas many and great inconveniences may arise from 
possessions being forcibly taken and afterwards forcibly detained in 
time of martial law: be it enacted, etc , that it shall and may be lawful 
for the chief justice of this island and the judges of the supreme court 
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of judicature of this island, in cases of forcible entry and detainer, to 
sign writs of restitution and writs of possession, and to act and do 
therein as shall seem to them necessary and expedicnt, according to 
law ; and the justices of the peace in this island shall also have and 
hereby have full power and authority to act in all cases of forcible 
entry or detainer in gs full a manner as any of them could have done 
in case martial law was not in force ; and the provost-marshal and his 
deputies and the several constables are required to execute all writs, war- 
rants, or other process and orders that shall come into their hands for 
the purposes aforesaid, under the same penalties, and subject to the 
same punishments, as tf martial law was not in force.” 

The Act 21 Vict. c. 20 (1857) recites the foregoing Act, and then 
enacts that— 

‘‘ The recited Act of the 11th Victoria chapter 7, and every article, 
clause, matter and thing therein contained, except in respect to the 
power or authority of the justices and vestry of the several parishes of 
this island to raise parochial taxes, shall be, and is hereby continued 
in force from the 3lst day of December, 1857, unwl the 31st day of 
December, 1867.” 

This statute appears to me of critical importance. It proves that, 
whatever the Assembly contemplated by a proclamation of martial 
law, it never intended the suppression or even the interruption of civil 
and criminal justice. I think we may justly complain that,.in all the 
official statements, an act of importance so great has been studiously 
ignored, and that, with such a law staring them in the face, servants 
of the Crown in the island, at home, and in Parliament have dared to 
offer us the miserable and dishonest defences we have heard. By the 
light of this statute, the statements of ministers on martial law and 
its necessary consequences are seen to be a daring fraud, hazarded 
only with the hope that the public would never detect it. It is not 
very difficult to see the explanation of these two statutes of Jamaica. 
The one empowers the executive to proclaim martial law; the other 

rovides that, when it is proclaimed, the whole machinery of civil 
justice shall remain undisturbed. ‘The effect of proclaiming martial 
law I have shown by the old laws of the island was strictly confined 
to impressment for service. If it is attempted to give it a wider mean- 
ing by reference to a custom, I reply that a “‘custem” arising out of 
slavery, and the infamous train of its results, no English advocate would 
dare to plead before the bench of an English judge. Whatever it was, 
it was utterly extinguished by the Act for the abolition of slavery ; 
which Act has destroyed all separate rights of colour, anc entitles every 
subject of the Crown to the same civil rights and protection. But, 
whatever may have been the intention of these Acts, in Westminster 
Hall they can be read only in one way; and that way is utterly de- 
structive of the outrageous claims of ‘* martial law” we have heard. 

This statute provides that every act of civil justice shall proceed as if 
martial law did not exist; it shows that martial law refers exclusively 
to war, and not to civil or criminal justice; it proves that no reason 
exists to make the ordinary criminal courts impossible under martial 
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law ; it establishes that this reference to popular notions about martial 
law, and to the ancient “ customs” of slave-drivers, is as worthless as 
it is degraded ; and I think it makes out that the leader of the House 
of Commons maintained, not a special prerogative of Jamaica, but a 
doctrine of constitutional law as unworthy and as wild as any ever 
uttered in those walls, 


No. 4.—Military Courts can never have Jurssdiction over Civilians. 


At a moment like this, it is of paramount importance to define the 
powers of the Executive in dealing with rebcllion by the sharpest lines 
of the law. We, who stand waiting for the storm from the West te 
break upon our shores, as men wait for the tempest which the signals 
foretell; who desire, when that storm bursts on us, to see a real, a 
strong, an irresistible government; who believe that the moral forces 
are stronger than bayonets, that the consciousness of right, duty, and 
self-restraint gives to rulers a higher strength than all the power of 
mere lawless fury; we are doubly bound to insist that the functions of 
lawful government shall be known and sustained in all their integrity. 
Let us, therefore, continue the inquiry into the duties and rights which 
attach to the exercise of military force against citizens of an English 
community. 

We have done with the wretched pretence that the Crown or its 
officials can ever lawfully suspend civil law, or the least fraction of 
the common or statute law of the land by any expedient whatever, in 
England or in any dominion of this empire. The * suspending ’”’ power 
is the abrogating power, the legislative power. The ‘* suspending” 
power is the mere corollary of the “dispensing ’’ power: both must 
lie in the hmbo of extinct monstrosities. To talk about any emer- 
gencies, any necessity whatever, as conferring the lawful exercise of 
this right without liability to account, is in a legal sense simply puerile. 
Who is to determine when this necessity arises? The executive who 
is to exercise it, or the loose expression of public opinion? ‘The mere 
form of declaring that a ‘“‘ necessity”’ has arisen can neither increase 
ner reduce the legality of the act of suppressing the law. Times will 
occasionally arise when the law cannot possibly be obeyed, Force, 
necessity, then itself violates the law. But the duty of deciding when 
this moment has arrived remains indefeasibly with the law. 

Let us pass to the practical question—what are the duties and the 
liabilities of a government suppressing an overt rebellion? At the 
outset, let me insist that it forms no part of my argument to deny that 
every Executive ts empowered, or rather is bound, to exert the whole 
force at its disposal to suppress violent resistance to lawful authority. 
Nor do I pretend to deny that, for even tremendous breaches of law, it 
may have a valid defence. Nor, lastly, do I venture to say that, in 
every case of such breach, it is desirable to put it to establish that de- 
fence. The maxims I maintain are these :— 

1. Every official, like every citizen, whether acting under orders of 
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superiors or not, remains individually liable fu trial for every breach of 
the law. 

2. When put on his trial he may prove as a perfectly valid defence 
that his act was the only possible mode of fulfilling a lawful duty, or 
an act of absolute necessity arising from the nature of the case. 

3. This absolute necessity is a pure question of: fact, which nothing 
can withdraw from the inquest of a jury. 

4. There can be no preliminary bar to such trial, but the plea of a 
strict Parliamentary indemnity. 

5. Even when this indemnity is pleaded, and, a fortiort, when it 1s 
not, it always remains for a jury to decide if the act charged be tainted 
with personal malice, and was an abuse of a power defensible and 
lawful in itself. 

Let us see what powers and what liabilities are created by these 
rules as regards an Executive. But in the first place we must 
remember that in the eye of the law an official is a citizen, his acts 
are the acts of a citizen; insurrection, civil war, revolution, are 
periods when law is extensively violated. Official immunity, pre- 
rogative, ‘“‘ reasons of State,” and ‘‘ martial law,” are, legally speaking, 
monstrous fictions, existing only in the notions of ignorance or 
oppression. Under these rules, then, every official, from the highest 
to the lowest, civil or military, is bound to account for his acts ina 
civil court, if challenged; and not even the existence of a notorious 
civil war can relieve him of this responsibility. It is his duty to put 
down by force all resistance to lawful authority in every shape; but 
it is his duty to do nothing more. He commits a crime when he does 
any act of violence of which the direct object is not the suppression of 
unlawful resistance. If he pleads necessity, this necessity must be 
very strictly proved. It must bea real necessity, admitting of no 
alternative ; and not an obvious expediency, admitting of opposite 
opinions. It will be no answer to a gross breach of law, that it was a 
very tempting opportunity of reaching a very desirable end. The true 
test of the act is, that it is the sole, and also the direct means of effect- 
ing a lawful end. The one justification is necessity, and the moment 
we admit an alternative which was not tried, or an indirectness in the 
conduct pursued, the necessity becomes a matter of opinion, and 
vanisbes into air. If I killa man who is in the act of killing me, I 
am clear. If I kill a man whom I detect in a conspiracy to kill me, I 
am guilty. It is neither the sole means nor the direct means of 
lawfully preserving my life. Ifa governor kills ten thousand men in 
open rebellion, it may be no more than his duty. If he kills one man 
in order to discourage the rebels, he commits a civil crime. It is 
neither the sole means, nor a direct means of suppressing rebellion. 

The reason of this is obvious. A licence to commit a crime is 80 
tremendous a condition that nothing can support it but sheer over- 
whelming palpable necessity. Civil society could not exist under less 
stringent protection. If I am attacked by a footpad in the road, I 
may lawfully kill him in self-defence ; but I cannot lawfully kill a man 
whom I believe to be a footpad. If cvery man were left to judge who 
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are his dangerous enemies, and when a paramount necessity existed, 
civil-law would speedily pass into Lynch-law. Now the violation of 
law by rulers is far more dangerous and abhorrent to law than its 
violation by private men. The rules by which both cases are guided 
are precisely the same. If an Executive were left to decide who are 
the enemies of the State, and what necessity exists, political society 
would cease to be free. Cases, of course, may exist, both in civil and 
political crises, where a bold act of violence may be the salvation of 
numbers. A captain of a ship might kill a party of seamen whom he 
knew to be meditating mutiny; aruler might arbitrarily arrest the 
proven leaders of a treasonable conspiracy; but in neither case can 
the law pronounce him guiltless of crime. It is quite in accordance 
with the wisdom of the law, that he who assumes of his own will these 
tremendous functions should lie under the constant check of entire 
liability to punishment. The law can deal only with generals, and 
not with extraordinary exceptions. They are cases for honourable 
pardon, and not for legal acquittal. 

The only real instance of the exercise of martial law in these islands, 
for two centuries, is that of the Irish rebellion of 1798. In May of 
that year martial law was proclaimed by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland in the midst of a violent rebellion. An Act of Indemnity 
was then passed for all things committed under that proclamation. 
And in 1799 an Act was passed by the Irish Parliament, by which 
martial law was formally authorized. Now those Acts, and the cases 
under them, entirely justify our view. Of course it will not be lost 
sight of that an Act of Parliament can do any thing. No one fora 
moment contends that a statute may not make martial law or military 
justice, in every one of its meanings, lawful. The fact that an Act is 
passed to establish it in a distinct form is a sufficient proof that it is 
unlawful without it. Nor, again, would an Act of the expiring moments 
of the servile Irish Parliament be any authority for the repeal of an 
ancient common-law right, and a clause of the Petition of Right, nor 
are the saving clauses of royal prerogative inserted by Crown lawyers 
as mere surplusage in an Act very adequate proof of the prerogative 
itself. But the Irish statutes tell wholly for us. The Act of Indemnity 
declares that deeds had been done under the state of martial law which 
had no justification at law. It thus recognises our claim that a pro- 
clamation of martial law offers no immuuity from civil liability, and 
that the suppression of a notorious rebellion may be a good defence, 
but is no bar to trial. But the Irish Act (39 Geo. III. c. 11) which 
authorises martial law, is perfectly explicit in its clauses. It defines 
what are the duties, powers, immunities, and liabilities of the military 
authorities ; what is the scope of their jurisdiction; and what is their 
relation to civil courts. It gives tremendous powers, which may 
possibly have been warranted by the nature of that terrible crisis. As 
emphatically it implies that such powers would be wholly illegal 
without it. It saves the king’s prerogative, as it calls it; but it ex- 
plains this to mean (section 6) the power “to resort to the exercise of 
martial law against open enemies or trasters ;’’ and again, “‘ to suppress 
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treason and rebellion, and to do any act warranted by law for that pur- 
pose.’ Exactly: throughout it contemplates a state of war and an 
open enemy in the field. [t is concerned exclusively with the suppresszon 
of that rebellion, and not with its puntshmené when suppressed. It 
gives to the Executive tremendous powers, wholly unknown to the law, 
which it carefully limits and explains. For form’s sake, it saves the 
prerogative ; but it is plain that this prerogative was never supposed 
to include a power of suspending the law, or the statute itself would be 
superfluous. It states the powers of an Executive to be the suppression 
of rebellion by acts ‘ warranted by law.’”’ It admits the liability of the 
Executive for all such acts as exceed this limit. And now this statute 
is relied on to justify the assumption by Government of such unbounded 
powers under some general “ prerogative” of the Crown, or the simple 
phrase of “martial law’’ in an old militia statute, and that at a time 
when a petty riot which had existed was totally suppressed, and order 
remained undisturbed ! 

And now let us turn to the cases under these Irish Acts. In the 
first place, there is the famous case of “ Wright v. Fitzgerald.”* 
Martial law was in full vigour under this proclamation of 1798, when 
Mr. Wright was unjustly flogged by the Sheriff of Tipperary, Mr. 
Fitzgerald. The Act of Indemnity wus in force, but the victim re- 
covered a verdict against his assailant. The judge thus laid down the 
law: ‘“‘ The jury were not to imagine that the legislature, by enabling 
magistrates to justify under the Indemnity Bill, had released them from 
the feelings of humanity, or permitted them wantonly to exercise power, 
even though it were to put down rebellion. They expected that in all 
cases there should be a grave and serious examination into the conduct 
of the supposed criminal, and every act should show a mind intent to 
discover guilt, not to inflict torture. By examination and trial he did 
not mean the sort of examination and trial which they were now en- 
gaged in, but such examination and trial the best the nature of the 
case and existing circumstances would allow of. * * * It is required 
that one should not exceed the necessity which gave him the power, 
and that he should show, in his justification, that he had used every 
possible means to ascertain the guilt which he had punished; and, 
above all, that wo deviation from the common principles of humanity 
should appear in his conduct.” 

The second case is that of Wolfe Tone, in 1799. The rebellion was 
in full activity, and the state of martial law in force, when the famous 
leader of the Irish insurrection was taken on board an enemy’s ship of 
war, In an enemy’s uniform. He was tried by a court-martial and 
sentenced to death. But the Court of King’s Bench instantly granted 
a writ; and, by a noble exertion of the judicial authority, tore a 
notorious criminal from the illegal fangs of a military tribunal. It 
established that the most flagrant traitor was amenable to the law, and 
not to the sword; that martial law exists only in reference to opera- 
tions in the field; that civil justice will confront and arrest the red 
weapon of the soldier on service, in defence of the meanest of those who 
are committed to its keeping. 

* XXXVI, State Trials, 65, 
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Now, what is it these two cases establish? The first shows us, that 
neither the existence of civil war, of martial law, or an Act of Indemnity, 
relieves the authorities from liability to account for their conduct, and 
the necessity of showing that it was governed by substantial justice. 
The second establishes that neither do these conditions at all affect the 
immunity of civilians from military courts. It is imagined that the law, 
as established against Governor Sabine, may apply in peace, but not 
under a declaration of martial law. The case of Wolfe Tone proves that 
no distinction of the kind exists. Martial law itself relates exclusively 
to operations of war, and therefore can do nothing to affect the rights 
of civilians to be tried in all cases by civil courts Courts-martial, or 
rather mere military committees for the information of the officer in 
command, may possibly inquire if a prisoner be actually a prisoner of 
war. They may possibly sentence him to death, as they may any other 
prisoner. The only offence they can try is that of being a belligerent. ° 
The only punishment they can inflict, is the ordinary punishment on 
belligerents. But the story should be told only in the dramatic and 
stirring language of the original report. ’ 

Mr. Curran rushed before the Chief Justice (himself destined soon to 
fall a victim of the rebcllion), and said— 

‘“*T do not pretend to say that Mr. Tone is not guilty of the charges 
of which he was accused ; I presume the officers were honourable men: 
but it is stated in the affidavit, as a solemn fact, that Mr. Tone had no 
commission under His Majesty, and therefore no court-martial could 
have cognizance of any crime imputed to him, while the Court of King’s 
Bench sat in the capacity of the great criminal court of the land. In 
times when war is raging, when man is opposed to man in the field, 
courts-martial might be endured; but every law and authority is with 
me whilst I stand upon this sacred and immutable principle of the 
Constitution—that martial law and civil law are incompatible; and that 
the former must cease with the existence of the latter. This is not the 
time for arguing this momentous question. My client must appear in 
this court. He is cast for death this day. He may be ordered for 
execution while I address you. I call on the court to support the ‘law. 
I move for a habeas corpus to be directed to the provost-marshal in the 
barracks of Dublin, and Major Sandys to bring up the body of Mr. . 
Tone.” Lord Chief Justice Kilwarden—* Have a writ instantly pre- 

.’ Mr. Curran— My client may die whilst this writ is pre- 
paring.” Lord Chief Justice—‘‘ Mr. Sheriff proceed to the barracks 
. and acquaint the provost-marshal that a writ is preparing to suspend 
Mr. Tone’s execution.”’ The sheriff reported that the officers refused 
compliance. Lord Chief Justice—‘ Mr. Sheriff, take the body of Tone 
into your custody. Take the provost-marshal and Mr. Sandys into 
custody, and show the order of this court to General Craig.” 

So nobly did the judges of that day assert the supremacy of civil 
justice against military usurpation, even in the heat of the Irish re- 
bellion. ‘The very mention of that word at this moment must make us 
tenfold more anxious to insist that the sacred principles of civil justice 
suffer no diminution from us. : 
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VoYAGE oF THE “ PioNEER.’—No. 6. 
(Continued from page 256.) 


SHORTLY after we had anchored, the wind suddenly flew round to the 
eastward, in the midst of a crash of thunder, blowing as hard a gale 
as before, and bringing the spray of the breakers. ‘This came flying 
over us like showers of star-beams, all ablaze with the lightning, and 
was driven by the storm far astern of us, appearing like a train of 
meteors, lighting up the raging surface of the sea, until lost in the 
distance of darkness. It was an awful night, yet I felt that the worst 
was over, and that our danger was light compared with what we had 
passed through, and that the wind having shifted so as to bring the 
shoal ahead of us, there were now good hopes of saving the vessel. 

The crew had behaved well all along, and had kept the deck day and 
night during our perilous run for the Sands, but now that there was 
nothing to do except the work of the pumps, they sank down one after 
another on the deck wearied and worn— 


“To dream of the dlangers, 
They bravely had borne,” 


and little cheery Tom fell asleep, singing his favourite hymn, 


“TI hear a voice when rough the waves, 
Fear not, my child, upon the sea, 
The Angel of my presence saves, 
Each one who puts his trust in Me.”’ 


The gale blew its hardest during the first watch, with thunder and 
lightning euch as I had not known, even in the gulf of Mexico, or on 
the west coast of Sumatra. The lightning was especially remarkable 
for the variety of its colours, and the length of its zig-zag chain over 
the entire heavens. The harder it blew, the more thankful we felt 
for the shelter of our breakwater of sand, which was so close to us 
that there was no drift for a sea to get up, and our two anchors held 
on without dragging. 

As hour after hour of this wild night passed away, and the gale 
began to moderate in the middle watch, there was anxious longing 
for daylight, that we might look about us and see if we were near the 
entrance of any creek or river, for beyond the fact that we were off 
the sea face of the Sunderbunds, all else was uncertain. 

Watching for break of day in a position of danger is a well known 
event in the life of many a seaman, and from the time of a certain 
remarkable shipwreck off the ‘Island of Melita,’’ where four anchors 
were cast over, and they ‘“ wished for day ’’ down to the present hour, 
no passage in a seaman’s life is likely to be better remembered. In 
reading the record of that shipwreck, we are led to desire that as in 
that case of imminent peril, so in all others some one or more might be 
found on board trusting in Divine help; but while it is so much the 
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custom among English seamen to begin a voyage without asking God’s 
blessing, and to end one without giving Him thanks, it seems too 
much to expect, or to hope that it should be so in these degenerate 
days. 

As the day dawned the wind veered to the South, right fair for the 
shore, and we hove up the second anchor and got all ready to make 
sail as soon as we could see our way. At daylight we saw the tops of 
jungle trees, and a break in them which we took to be the mouth of a 
river, for which we presently steered, and after passing ov.r a spot 
where the rollers were high, the last of them swept us clear of the 
shoal into smooth water. 

As we neared the shore the gap widened, and we found it to be the 
entrance of a river, but what river there was no means of discovering, 
as there had been no observation since the day before making the 
Jauggernaut Pagoda; and on the whole of this coast at the head of 
the Bay of Bengal there are no distinguishing land marks whatever to 
help mariners to ascertain their position. However, we cared little 
about this at the time; the great thing for us was shelter, and we felt 
that to. be in any river whatever it might be, was to be safe; and 
although the shore is as desolate as any shore can be, there was nothing 
but light hearts on board, from a sense of danger left behind and done 
with. We entered the river just after sunset, and cast anchor in its 
sheltered waters with a feeling of thankfulness to God for our remark- 
able deliverance, not I hope to be forgotten, as the Pioneer now took 
her final leave of the great ocean, on which she had encountered so 
mapy perils, and from which she had had so singular an escape. 

Here we had a quiet night, and a good sleep for all hands for the 
first time since leaving England, after a passage of five months, and no 
one on board except the commander troubled himself to think about 
where we were, or how far we might be from the port of our 
destination. 

Next morning we tripped our anchor and stood up the river for four 
or five miles, until we came abreast of a creek on the port side leading 
to the westward ; so here we dropped our anchor to explore. 

I went away with the life boat, and after pulling a few miles up the 
creek to see the trending of its reaches so as to compare them with a 
chart of the ‘‘ Sand Heads,” which fortunately I had on board, I found 
the river we were in to be the “‘ KAGGA.” Therefore as soon as this 
was discovered, a boat was got ready to start for Calcutta to obtain 
assistance, in charge of the first officer with a picked crew. 

The S.W. monsoon had set in strong after the gale, but there was no 
use waiting for better weather, and the boat was sent away the next 
morning with the chart, on which was marked the Pioneer’s anchorage, 
and with instructions to make Westing whenever possible, so as to 
reach the Hoogley, and it was arranged to fire a rocket and burn a 
blue light on board every night at twelve o'clock. 

The weather was so bad after the boat left us, that when the tenth 
day had come without our hearing anything, I had got uneasy and 
began to fear that the boat was lost, or that they had missed their 
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way in such difficult navigation as that of the ‘“‘ Sunderbund”’ rivers 
and creeks, which are like an interminable net work. 

On this day all hands were placed under the engiueer, and a start 
was made to try and get a paddle fitted on one side so that we might 
steam to the westward if no assistance should reach us. 

On the eleventh day the engineer reported two boats pulling down 
the creek, and the second officer also said he saw the boats, and so 
certain were they, that the latter asked leave to take the jolly boat to 
meet them, and bring on board the letters. 

This turned out to be a very singular optical delusion, resulting in 

art from an excited imagination—two pieces of drift wood were all 
that could be seen when the jolly boat got into the creek, and the 
men returncd much sadder, if not wiser than when they started. 
When on the following day a steamer was actually seen coming 
towards the Pioneer, none of us on board, I expect, felt so much as 
the day before when the shout was heard “two boats coming down 
the creek,” for there are some emotions too powerful ever to be re- 
peated, as no doubt many have experienced, and this was an instance 
of the kind. 

On the twelfth day (June 30th) just before dark, the sound of pad- 
dles was heard, and soon afterwards a steamer came in sight and 
sheered up alongside of us, bringing our boat’s crew and a stock of 
fresh provisions, and more than all else our letters from home. We 
were indeed now restored again to the world, brought as it were to a 
sense of life. 

We started under tow of this steamer at daylight the next morning 
for Calcutta, and nothing worthy of note occurred on the way, ex- 
cepting our secing an unusually large tiger swimming across a creek 
through which we were passing, most hkely in chase of deer which 
are very abundant in these jungles, and on which the tigers chiefly 
feed. 

After three days’ detention in one of the rivers waiting for a more 
powerful steamer to tow us, we arrived at Calcutta on the 7th of July, 
and met with as much welcome and ecncrous reception as we could 
have desired on the part of those interested in the vessel, who had 


given us up as lost. 
W. C. P. 





Buoys anpD BEAcons. 


‘ 


Tue first question which naturally presents itself in the use of buoys 
or beacons is the purpose for which they are intended. The answer 
of course must be to render danger conspicuous. The next query then 
is,—why are they not made themselves as conspicuous as possible, and 
placed on the surface of the water, instead of being half, or most 
frequently more than that, below it, buried in it, and themselves of a 
form, which becomes less conspicuous from this circumstance. In our 
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estimation we do not know a subject which is more open to reform 
than that of the form of buoys, which implies their being readily 
distinguished in general. And yet the means of achieving this first 
of qualities are very well known. Why is the antiquated fashion 
of using half-sunken cask-shaped buoys (of the first class too) so 
religiously (we might say) adhered to, when the compact upright 
high floating buoy, known in these pages long ago, and found in some 
few favoured parts of our coast, why we say, is not this buoy which 
really fulfils ite purpose entirely, and certainly in a manner superior to 
all others, why is not this employed generally? It is as capable of 
being painted as any other It is as capable of carrying a beacon 
of any form, and more so perhaps than any other, and that beacon too 
in the shape of balls, tubes, triangles, etc., all which may be varied 
at pleasure in namber and combination. Who that has strained his 
eyes and his patience in a nasty chopping sea with disappointment 
at the end of a long search, wet with seas or misty weather, in 
endeavouring to make out the buoy of some important shoal that 
defied all the scrutiny of the most practised eyes, and when that much 
desired buoy would bury himself in the wash of the sea and disclose 
his ugly form only when it was almost within hail. But this is a 
common occurrence and is (it appears) likely to continue so. We 
delight in making difficulties. Perhaps it is a part of our duty. But 
give us Herbert’s buoys: they are honest and not afraid of being seen 
as the others are: they stand conspicuously out of the water instead 
of wallowing and concealing themselves in seas at a time when of all 
others, buoys are most wanted. 

But our subject has run away with us, and here is Captain Bedford’s 
plan of buoying the coast with the present abominably shaped system 
in which plan he adopts districts of coast or divisions, taking a centre 
for each: thus England is portioned into three divisions ;—then these 
divisions have centres, head centres! to work from: thus of England 
the centres and limits of the divisions are,— 

lst. The Mersey between the Mull of Galloway, and St. David’s 

Head. 

2nd. The Severn between St. David’s Head and the Land’s End. 

3rd. The Thames between the Land’s End and St. Abb’s Head. 

We gather. also from the scheme before us that “ all the General 
Outer Fairway of the navigation is proposed to be buoyed as ¢éo and 
from (we italicise for clearness) a district centre.” We thus get the 
use of the centres, but all harbours, lochs, and estuaries, as fo and from 
the principal port therein, such as to Stranraer in Loch Ryan ;—then 
it follows we presume, that ‘fo and from these centres, the buoys 
marking the channels would be black on one hand and white on the 
other. 

The laws proposed by Captain Bedford never to pass between two 
chequered buoys nor buoys of the same colour, excepting when either 
has a mark—and a mark on a buoy denoting a turning point may be 
very good—but we dislike colour and would have only black and 
white ; fora red and white or black and white chequered buoy at a 
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distance under certain skies would look the same. Yet we do not object 
to an entire red buoy, and we consider also that a vertical stripe black 
and white would be far more effectual, that is conspicuous (for therein 
to us lies the first approach to effect), than any chequered buoy. 

We confess that we are not friendly to the system of centres, for 
not only the places which are to be considered centres of the divisions 
or districts, but the very limits themselves of these districts, are not 
always to be remembered. And why encumber the seaman’s mind 
with such matters when he has enough besides of channels, bearings, 
and lights to attend to—in addition to the buoys themselves to make 
out first if he can. In our opinion he would exclaim vigorously 
against them. We would rather proceed if we could on the broad 
ground of the seafuce, or that side of a shoal off a coast facing or 
presented to the sea and that facing the shore, each to be distinguished 
by black or white, or without or with beacons, or balls, triangles, etc., 
if such a system could be devised. But the principle of facing 
seaward or landward for shoals should be simple, and the centres are 
not so casily remembered because more numerous than seaface and 
landface everywhere. We are not here alluding to estuaries of course 
such as that of the Thames. But the whole subject in our estimation 
requires thorough revision, and we trust that should it soon arrive at 
that stage, the point of conspicuousness in any buoy may be placed at 
the head of the good qualities which it shall possess—and that we 
shall see no more of those miserable can buoys or double cones and 
barrels burying far more in the water than they shew out of it. 

In corroboration of these views we find the following passage in 
‘‘The report of the Committee of the Society for improving the 
condition of Merchant Seamen,”’ that we have received since the 
foregoing was committed to paper. Under the head of Buoys, the 
Committee observe in their appendix—‘ The best description of 
buoys, viz., those which float upright and can be of considerable height, 
should be adopted more generally, as has been done, with great 
advantage at Liverpool. We italicise the words that there may be 
no mistaking them. Will this recommendation ever meet with 
attention? We shall be both surprised and gratified if it does so far 
as to be carried out. 


NAVIGATION AND LIGHTS oN THE Coast oF BURMAH.—AMHERST 
PoINT AND JUNGLE FIRES. 


Maulmain, March 5th, 1867. 


Sir,—Some twenty years since, or more, you were so good as to 
publish some Notes and Remarks on the Coasts of Burmah, which I 
have reason to believe have been found useful by navigators. But as 
nobody thinks of looking into an “old Magazine’ for such information, 
and as the light houses lately erected on these coasts have modified to 
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some extent the observations then made, you may think it worth 
while to revert to the subject again, just by way of a “ refresher,” 
although what is said now may have, in substance, been said before. 
Disclaiming the sort of mock modesty that begins by apologising for 
inability to do justice to the subject, and so forth, my claim to be heard 
is based on a life-long acquaintance with the Bay of Bengal, its coasts 
and rivers, winds and currents, on which subject I have been no 
stranger to the Edilor of the Nautical Magazine / and I know no part 
of the world where a careful study of these essentials of navigation 
will better repay the mariner, and through him the ship owner. 
What follows has special reference to Maulmain. As for Rangoon, 
the directions may now be summed up in these few words:—** Run up 
to the Light Ship, and take a pilot or anchor.” There is absolutely 
nothing in the way to prevent it, and both the tides and the swell are 
moderate, very moderate as compared with Maulmain. 

The system of Lights on the coasts of Burmah is, or will be, when 
that on the “ Krishna Shoal” (Barrague Point of old) is completed, as 
perfect as any part of the world, England not excepted. There are no 
dangers but what may be avoided by ordinary skill and prudence, save 
one, and that is on the coast, between Rangoon and Maulmain which 
no human contrivance can ever obviate. The tides here run with a 
velocity exceeding belief by a stranger, but never to be forgotten by 
those who have, like the writer, been once caught in them. 

Premising that the Light on Double Island, about ten miles to 
the South of Amherst Point can be seen twenty miles off, a ship 
approaching Maulmain from the southward, may make in for the land, 
which is all mountainous, and to be seen afar off, anywhere to the 
northward of the Moscas Islands. Then coast along at about ten miles 
distance, or nearer at pleasure, except in passing the sands that lie 
about five miles off Hinzai Inlet. At this distance the Light House on 
Double Island will be readily made out, and having made it, if too late 
in the afternoon to get a pilot on board and enter the river, it will be 
best no¢ to anchor; but keep under way for the night, with the Light 
on any bearing from N.E. to S.E.; or get into Calagook Harbour, for 
the tides run so strong even at Double Island, that they would test the 
best ‘‘ ground tackle,” there will be no difficulty in keeping within 
these bearings during the night, although the flood tide at some seasons 
runs much stronger than the ebb. At daylight, or earlier accordin 
to circumstances, close in to within five miles of the land, and pressed 
to the northward where the pilots will pick you up; if not, then, if it 
be flood tide you musé¢ anchor, say about five miles off, with the flag- 
staff on the Point bearing ¢o the northward of E.N.E. North East is a 
safe and convenient bearing to anchor on, but during the 8.W. mon- 
soon, or from March to October, it is very rough riding at best. Since 
the pilots have been placed on the competitive system they are always 
out in search of ships, and the delays incurred previously in waiting 
- for the pilot in turn for sometimes two or three days, do not occur 
now. 


A ship coming to Maulmain from the Westward by the Prepario 
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Channel, has no business to go near the coast of Pegu at all, but should 
keep well off, say twenty or thirty miles, until past Barague Point, and 
then steer for Double Island; or, to make sure of not being set to the 
northward, steer for Calagook, until the Light House is seen. The 
soundings are not a sufficient guide for a stranger hereabouts. But 
should she get to the northward, in say ten fathoms, or if coming from 
Rangoon, the utmost vigilance will be required to prevent being set on 
the sands lying off this dangerous part of the coast, as the flood tide 
sets directly on the sands, and with a velocity, especially on the eastern 
half of the distance, that anchoring is the last, and almost a hopeless, 
resource. I speak from experience in this matter, having once rode 
out an April flood tide there with three anchors down, and although 
the ship was light, the tide rushed in at the hawse holes and inundated 
the deck ; in fact she threatened to go down by the head; she was 
driving all the time and had she touched the ground would of course 
have been lost, with probably all hands. I recovered two of the 
anchors, and was glad to leave the other behind and escape on the 
ebb tide. The remembrance of those few terrible hours of that flood 
tide will last as long as I live, and I mention the circumstance 
because even one fact carries more weight with most people than 
generalities do. 

By bearing in mind what has been above stated, the navigator will 
find the coasts of Burmah safe to approach by the Admiralty Chart, 
which by the way had formerly, by some mistake, placed a Light on 
Amherst Point, where there certainly used to bea lantern, but no light ; 
in fact, a “ Will-o-the-wisp,” mow abolished. But there is still a Blue 
Light ,burnt hourly on the Point, which is useful for the coasting 
steamers. But sailing vessels should take no account of it, at least 
should not seek for it, for by doing so they may get into danger. It 
should also be abolished, for all the use it can be of to steamers is over, 
and is balanced by the danger it holds out to sailing ships that may be 
induced to seek for it knowing that it is there. Another thing peculiar 
to this coast is Jungle Fires, prevalent during the dry season, which 
were previously perplexing to strangers. But they cannot well be 
mistaken for a Coast Light, although they were often-mistaken for the 
old lantern on the Point, even by coasters and steamers, and several 
of them came to grief thereby. 

Our river is a very bad one, and it is to be regretted that little has 
been done for bettering it, although it might be considerably improved 
at little cost, but that too, will doubtless be done sometime hereafter. 

J. H. Mrvuer. 

[It is with much satisfaction that we recognize in the letter of 
Capt. J. H. Miller, the clear and seamanlike directions of our old 
correspondent, by whose valuable information, found in many of our 
earlier pages, his brother seamen have full often profited. 1 reaches 
to some twenty-five years ago. In our volume 1842, stands some 
highly important information at the time on his adopted port, that of 
Maulmain, and it is with pleasure we find him reverting to his subject 
and shewing those changes that mark its present condition. We assure 
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Capt. Miller that his remarks are no less useful now than they were at 
the period to which we have referred. We are glad to find he has 
not forgotten his old adopted work, in which we can assure him his 
name will be handed down to posterity, as one of those officers of his 
profession who have done it essential service by promoting the cause 
of navigation, and holding out to his brother seamen excellent nautical 
advice, and improving their charts, by doing which, he benefits his 


country, saves the lives of seamen, and does honour to his memory.— 
Ed, N.M 


Fuev For Stream Syyrps. 


[THe economizing of fuel for the use of steamers on long voyages is 
yet a question of much importance, and all progress towards its solution 
a subject of much interest. We find the following remarks on the 
employment of petroleum for this purpose in a Canadian paper, where 
it is very well known large stores of it are to be found, and which we 
consider are worthy of preserving for future reference in our pages. ] 


SuccEssFUL EXPERIMENTS ON PETROLEUM AS FUEL. 


Duaine the last twenty years, as steamers have constantly increased 
in number, and have been steadily taking the place of sailing vessels 
on coastwise and other short voyages, and to a great extent for the 
transportation of passengers and freight to and from Europe, most 
earnest efforts have been made by engineers and other scientific men 
to discover the best method of economizing fuel. For this purpose, 
propellers are superseding side-wheel steamers, and the merits of all 
kinds of boilers have been tested and discussed. 

To the present Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the 
United States Navy, B. F. Isherwood, the commercial world owes 
much for very valuable information on this point. Quick of appre- 
hension, clear of thought, prompt to act, he has kept a watchful eye 
upon all matters affecting steam navigation, and has demonstrated by 
experiment the value or worthlessness of hundreds of claims. That 
he has made some mistakes, is true, but that he has developed more 
facts in engineering than almost any other man now living, is also 
true. 

But all the researches of talent and experiment have failed to so 
reduce the amount of fuel required as to enable steamers to make long 
voyages without frequently coaling, or to make them at all to distant 
parts of the globe, without first transporting coal by sailing vessels, 
to various points along the route, where the steamer can call and take 
it; and thus all commerce around Cape Horn, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, is practically left to slow sailing vessels. The difficulty is not 
so much in the expense of coal, although its increasing scarcity and 
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cost cause grave apprehension, as in the great bulk and tonage occupied. 
In fact, nearly one-half of the carrying capacity of European steamers, 
and more than that on longer voyages, is taken up by the fuel 
transported. 

The high price of all vegetable and animal oils, of course, prevented 
any efforts to introduce them into use. But soon after the discovery 
of large amounts of petroleum in this and other countries, attention 
was called to its great calorific power, and constant efforts have been 
made to utilize it as a heat generator in steam boilers. It is generally 
agreed that the heating power of petroleum is about four times as great 
as that of anthracite coal, of equal weight and bulk, if both could be 
wholly burned, and all the heat utilized. But experiments have shown 
that the coal, after deducting ashes, cinder, dust and the gasses lost in 
smoke, only about one-half of the heat therein can be practically used ; 
so that if any expedient can be devised whereby all the heating power 
of petroleum could be saved, a gain of some eight or ten to one would 
be effected. 

With this view, experiments are now being made in the dockyards 
of England and France, also in the Navy Yard at New York, and by 
private individuals in various parts of this country. We have watched 
these experiments with great interest, but have refrained from express- 
ing any opinion becauce in all the reports of the trials, both in Europe 
and here, the results have been unsatisfactory. The fires have been 
imperfect, have smoked and been dangerous and difficult to manage. 

The difficulty which has so long troubled merchants and engineers, 
seems now in a fair way to be solved, and it has been cemonstrated 
almost to a certainty, that another great discovery has been made, 
which will be of vast importance to the world, and create an entire 
_ revolution in the method of heating marine and locomotive boilers—a 
discovery which amazed us by its simplicity of action, and the great 
advantages it possesses over all the methods now in use for safety, 
economy, volume of heat, and tractability. 

Last fall, Col. Henry R. Foote, of Tennessee, who commanded a 
Union regiment in the late war, patented an invention for burning 
petroleum in steam boilers, upon which he has been at work some two 
years, and on which he has spent many thousand dollars. Col. Foote 
associated with him Mr. J. H. Winsor, of Pennsylvania, and the 
came to Boston, and set up a locomotive boiler in a little building on 
Chardon street, and for several months ran an engine with this new 
fire. During this time they made the acquaintance of Stillman B. 
Allen, Esq., of this city, who is well known as having energy and 
determination, which rarely fail to accomplish whatever he undertakes, 
and he became a joint owner with them in the invention, and has 
entire charge of all the business arrangements of the concern. He 
called the attention of the Navy Department to the subjcct, and for- 
warded certificates from Alban C. Stimers, of New York, a well-known 
engineer of high standing ; of George B. N. Tower, late chief engineer, 
U.S.N., and Chief of Marine Engineering Staff at Charleston, and of 
unquestioned ability ; of Captain Anderson, of the Cunard steamer 
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Africa, and of Governor Andrew, Professor Rogers, and several 
engineers who had examined the fire on Chardon Street. 

Mr. Isherwood at once ordered a board of three chief engineers to 
examine the apparatus. They did so, and reported most favourably, 
and recommended that it be at once placed on board some steamer in 
the Navy. An order was then issued to fit up the iron steamer Palos, 
a beautiful little gunboat of the fourth class, at the Navy Yard here, 
for full and complete experiments, and Alexander Henderson, Chief 
Engineer of this Navy Yard, an energetic, accomplished, and skilful 
officer, was appointed President of a Board for experiment, consisting 
of himself and Chief Engineers Moore, Baker, and Kellogg, and eight 
Assistant Engineers. 

Their experiments are now in progress. Having heard very 
wonderful accounts of the success of several preliminary trials there, 
we made a visit to the yard a day or two since, went on board the 
Palos, and made a personal examination of the whole apparatus and 
all the machinery of the boat, which was in motion with a full head 
of steam. 

The apparatus is simple and inexpensive, consisting of a small iron 
box or retort located in the place of the grate bars, and having burners 
all around it. Its bottom is kept hot by burners beneath. The oil is 
carried into it by a small iron pipe and vaporizes as soon as it enters. 
Steam is then introduced through a coil of iron pipe filled with filings 
and located over the burners, where it is intensely heated and decom- 
posed, and its gases enter the retort, into which air is at the same time 
forced, and the whole forms a gas which escapes from some nine 
hundred burners, where it burns with a clear intense blue flame, com- 
pletely filling the furnace and extending into or through the flues. 
The heat is very great. It emits no smoke, can be increased or 
diminished in a moment, or be entirely extinguished by turning a 
stop-cock. 

The apparatus is very simple, and any part of it, if broken, can be 
repaired or made anew by any mechanic. No alteration of boilers is 
required. It will burn wherever coal will, and the fire can be run by 
any man of ordinary intelligence after an hour's instruction. 

It dispenses with all coal heavers and requires but one man to every 
two or three fires, to keep them in perfect order. It is clean and con- 
venient, and saves the time and trouble of taking in coal and disposing 
of ashes, and, there being no sulphur in the oil, as there always is in 
coal, the boilers and flues will be more durable, notwithstanding the 
greater intensity of the fire. But the great value of this invention, 
in steamers is the gain in space and tonage. The amount of fuel re- 
quired is only about one-seventh of the weight and bulk required of 
anthracite coal, and the inventor is satisfied that after perfecting his 
apparatus it will take less than one-tenth, leaving all the remainder for 
freight or passage room. If this fire succeeds, as we believe it must, 
it will enable ships to steam from sixty to one hundred days, and to 
visit ports in all parts of the w6rld from which they are now excluded, 
while the direct gain will be immense. For instance, the Cunard 
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steamers take 1,200 tons of coal on every passage and burn about 
1,000. Now, two hundred tons of petroleum, costing about the same 
as the coal, will do the work better, saving one thousand tons freight. 
This at eighteen dollars a ton would amount to thirty-six thousand 
dollars on cach trip, and in the eight trips made in a year to nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars, to which must be added the extra 
expense of wages and food, of coalheavers, wear of machinery, and 
journals by coal dust, wharf room for coal, etc. The enormous saving 
which this method makes in freighting vessels is a consideration of first 
importance, and must cause its immediate introduction into nearly all 
steamers as soon as its utility becomes generally known. It is equally 
applicable to locomotives, an important desideratum in localities where 
wood and coal are scarce, as for illustration, upon the new Pacific 
Railroad, which, when completed, would require fuel trains in constant 
Operation to keep wood and coal stations supplied ; while, with this 
invention, the tender of a locomotive can carry a sufficient supply for 
three to five hundred miles. 

There is another advantage of which we cannot now speak at length. 
On board the Palos, during the trials with screened anthracite, the 
highest number of revolutions they were able to give the propeller, 
with all the coal they could burn, was less than forty, while on a pre- 
liminary trial with Col. Foote’s apparatus, she easily gave over fifty 
revolutions for several hours, and fully held her steam, thus showing 
that, with this fire, a boat can run from two to four knots faster than 
she can with wood or coal, and as the heut is equally distributed along 
the crown sheet and through the flues, but little if any ‘‘ foaming” is 
caused. This must shorten the distance to Europe about two days, 
and a steamer’s time from St. Louis or Cincinnati, to New Orleans and 
back, from three to six days, and save all wooding up along the route. 
We predict that the first line on the Mississippi which adopts this fire, 
will do the largest business, and as oil can float down Oil Creek, the 
Allegany, and the Ohio, it will be cheap in the West, and soon all 
steamers there must use it. 

Our first question on the Palos was, “Is it safe?’ But after ex- 
amining the apparatus, we were fully convinced that, when properly 
managed, there is no more danger than from coal. The oil is to be 
carried in double iron tanks, the outer space of an inch or so filled 
with water, and stowed in separate iron compartments in remote parts 
of the ship, and having small pipes carrying overboard any gasses 
which may rise, while the oil itself is carried to the fires by a half-inch 
pipe. It secms almost impossible that an accident should occur except 
through gross carelessness. Mr. Stimers, who, in a written report to 
Mr. Allen, says, ‘‘ Colonel Foote’s process is the most philosophically 
correct one for burning any fucl I have ever known to be tried in a 
steam boiler,” adds “I can see no difficulty in carrying petroleum 
safely in steamers. The only thing to be done is to stow it properly. 
I cannot see that more care need be employed for petroleum than for 
coal, but it must be of a different kind.” 

The working of this invention has been examined by many eminent 
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and practical men who have endorsed it in the strongest manner: 
indeed, the whole operation is so remarkably simple and free from 
complication, as to require but little explanation; and the spectacle 
which presents itself, of the great furnaces of a steam vessel in full 
blast, and driving the engines at their full speed, with only two men 
sitting quietly on camp-stools in a clean fire-room, in comparative 
leisure, and increasing or diminishing heat by simply turning a faucet, 
with no coal, cinders, ashes, or rubbish about them is such an unusual 
one to those who have been accustomed to the dust, noise, and con- 
fusion of coal passers and firemen, the continual opening of furnace 
doors, and consequent deadening of fires, the exhaustive labour and 
number of men employed, that onc sees at once, in this invention, an 
enormous stride forward in steam navigation. 

We understand that, after the wharf trials are concluded, a trial at 
sea 1s expected to be made, for the purpose of subjecting the invention 
to the severest test possible. We shall watch the whole experiment 
with great interest, and will advise our readers of whatever we learn, 
either for or against it. Should any of them desire to learn more of 
the invention than the space of a newspaper article can give, we 
presume Mr. Allen will promptly answer all inquiries. Our thanks are 
due to him and to Col. Foote, and the naval officers and enginecrs on 
board the Palos, for courtesies, enabling us to witness all the details of 
working the machinery, and of the inyention, on that ship.—Bosfon 
Commercial Bulletin. 


REPORT OF THE CoMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING 
tHE CoNDITION OF MERCHANT SEAMEN, ETC.* 


Or all our institutions, that of the mercantile service afloat of this 
country, we will even venture to say, requires, more than any other, 
the most watchful care :—because its well-being, in all its details, is 
essential to the safety of our land. No institution, the produce of 
men’s heads and hands is free from evil; and that of our mercantile 
service has, happily we may say (for the correction of that evil must 
thereby follow) been so enormous and so glaring, that it has given rise 
to a self-constituted honorary committec, at the head of which is a 
British Admiral, that we trust will become a powerful means to 
eradicate it. This evil is really a many-headed monster, sapping the 
very foundations of our strength. We see in it the fangs of the 
serpent at every turn. The vices of avartce, injustice, tyranny, 
deception, might be shewn up in abundance from the mercantile 
service of this country, while the insurance office encourages those 
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who prey on the lives of seamen and the loss of the crazy old craft 
which year after year go to their graves in the ocean. It is well, we 
repeat, that all this huge list of ill-doing should have gained its present 
condition to have produced a committee bent, and we hope effectually, 
on crushing its enormities. That they will entirely succeed we do not 
believe, for what law is there established, by Act of Parliament itself, 
that will not be broken as soon as made. But that much of it will be 
removed we think and hope to be more than probable. How often 
have we contributed to show up its deformities, and there is one in 
regard of the seaman’s birthplace to which we find no attention has 
been given, that we again repeat it from our number for February last. 
It stands thus recorded on an authority in which we have entire con- 
fidence. After remarking that Bethnal Green has its Sewerage 
Commissioners and other Boards to look after its general welfare, but 
the forecastles of merchant ships are beneath the notice of the Board 
of Trade, he observes :— 

‘Not long since, a surgeon from the West Indies informed me that 
he was called to attend several cases of fever on board a steamer trading 
there. He found the patients lying in a close lower forecastle, so 
badly lighted that he was compelled to examine them by lamplight, 
although a tropical sun was blazing on deck over head. As there was 
overpowering effluvia of night soil, he enquired the reason, and was 
informed that the water closets were placed in the after part of the 
forecastle. When reporting the condition of the sick to the commander, 
he made the following remark: ‘ Were I to take the healthiest man 
in the town, and permit him to sleep for one night in this ship’s 
forecastle, he would assuredly rise with fever,—medical skill is useless 
under such circumstances,’ and he added, ‘ This is no uncommon case; 
and when it is known that the habits of seamen are not over cleanly, 
we need not be surprised at the result.’’’? May we wonder whether 
anything will ever be done to remove this monster evil arising from 
all the sources to which we have alluded. Yes, we may wonder and 
be not surprised at its endurance and continuance! for even the 
report before us does not allude to the state of things pointed out. 
But we shall have to refer to this report hereafter. 





WHILE on this subject of mercantile shipping, we turn to a Parlia- 
mentary paper just published, being ‘“ An Abstract of fhe Returns 
made to the Board of Trade during the year 1865, of the number of 
wrecks and casualties which occurred on the shores of the Channel 
Islands, on the shores of Her Majesty’s possessions abroad, and to 
British ships at sea; and of casualties reported by Her Majesty’s 
consuls during the same period, with a chart.’”’ If there really be 
satisfaction in viewing a melancholy picture, here it is. The enquirer 
into statistics has here, to his assistance, the number of wrecks 
specified which may be attributed to all parts of the world frequented 
by British shipping.—British, did we say? we should have said 
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“‘ supposed” (a more fitting name we may find hereafter), for how 
many may be attributed to that wretched scheme we have introduced 
into our ships of allowing two-thirds of the crew to be foreigners? 
How many, we say, may be attributed to that imperfect intercourse 
which must occasionally happen between English officers and 
foreigners, the former ordering, and neither understanding each 
other’s language. How many are lost from this condition to which 
English ships have been reduced for the purpose of swelling the trade 
returns and making a prodigious show 2 Our mercantile commanders 
would perhaps be the best to form a good opinion of that number, and 
we ourselves may be able hereafter to form an opinion of the effects of 
that measure by the continually increasing scarcity of British seamen. 

Satisfactory, however, as far as it goes, as this return may be, it is 
yet sadly deficient: some coasts give returns for even ten years, while 
others do so for only one year, indeed the register is acknowledged 
should “‘ be taken only for what itis worth.’”’ However, the beginning 
is made, and although much of the returns include foreign ships as well 
as English, there may be a kind of consolation that however large the 
number of the latter may be, two-thirds even of them are not English, 
although sailing under the Jiritish flag. An English ship may contain 
English cargo store, but two-thirds of her crew are foreign, and it may 
also be some consolation that of the 1258 lives lost as stated in this 
return, a few more perhaps than four hundred were really English 
seamen. However, the return, although most imperfect, has its uses, 
and we shall on many occasions hereafter have to refer to it. 


RvuLeEs OF THE Roap 1N CLosE CHANNELS. 


THERE seems to be a somewhat too general impression that, since the 
repeal of the rule laid down in the 298th sec. of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, it is not incumbent on steamers, or other vessels navigating narrow 
channels, to keep the starboard side. To those who are still under this 
impression we commend the perusal of a judgement delivered in the 
Court of Admiralty, in a cause of collision, and reported in Mitchell's 
Maritime Register of last week. An action and cross action were 
brought by the screw steamer S?¢. Bede against the steamer Nile, and 
by the Mile against the St. Bede, for damages alleged to have been 
sustained by reason of a collision in Limehouse Reach in January last. 
The case for the S#. Bede was that, when the casualty occurred, she 
was proceeding up the Reach near the Middlesex shore, when the Nee 
was observed coming down about a point on her starboard bow, and 
distant about a quarter of a mile; that the S¢. Bede immediately ported, 
and as the Nile approached, the engines were stopped and reversed ; 
but, nevertheless, the Nile came on, driving her port bow against the 
stem of the S¢. Bede, and doing considerable damage. The Vile pleaded 
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that, when the St. Bede was first seen, she was bearing a point and a 
half on the .Vsle’s port bow, and was distant about half a mile; that 
the Nile at once ported. and kept her port helm, whereas the S¢. Bede, 
instead of porting, starboarded, and, notwithstanding that the Nile put 
her helm hard a-port, and stopped and reversed, she could not avert the 
collision that ensued, and which resulted in damage so serious, that 
the Nile was unable to pursue her voyage, and was compelled to return 
to London for repairs. The conflict of testimony in this case was very 
great, so much so that the Court found it difficult to put the case before 
the Elder Brethren in an intelligible shape. The learned Judge, how- 
ever, arrived at the conclusion that there was truth in the statement 
that the S¢. Bede, after the vessels sighted each other, was for some 
time, at all events, under a starboard helm, and that to that circum- 
stance was mainly, if not altogether, to be attributed the collision 
which ensued. But, inasmuch as it appeared that there was some reason 
to believe that the S¢. Bede starboarded in order to avoid a galiot 
that happened to be in the stream, the fact of starboarding would not 
have decided the case against the St. Bede but that the starboard helm 
appeared to have been continued so long as to take the S¢. Bede not 
only off the north shore, but south of the mid-line, where the collision 
unquestionably occurred. To this point his Lordship directed especial 
attention, and it proved to be the turning point in the whole case. “I 
think [said his Lordship] the evidence for the Nile proves, what I 
consider to be an important point for her, namely, that the collision 
did take place south of mid-river. If the collision did take place south 
of mid-river, then the S¢. Bede, from having been on the northern 
shore prosecuting her course up the river, must have got to the south 
by starboarding her helm.” The Court found the S¢. Bede solely to 
blame for the collision on this ground, his Lordship distinctly stating 
that the leading fact in the case upon which the judgement rested was 
—‘ that the collision took place to the south of the mid-line, and there 
was no satisfactory explanation how the St. Bede ever got there, 
except improperly.” 

Here, then, we have a distinct announcement that, in the opinion 
of the Court of Admiralty, a vessel ascending the Thames is bound to 
keep to the north shore; and if she is passed to the southward of mid- 
river, and a collision occurs, the fact of her being in the wrong position 
makes her solely to blame, and puts her out of Court. In other words, 
the Court of Admiralty holds that it is the duty of steam-vessels, at 
least, navigating the Thames up and down, to keep to the starboard 
side, and that, if this duty be neglected, the vessel by whom it is 
disregarded becomes solely responsible in the event of a collision. It 
is well that shipmasters and other persons in charge of steamers should 
know this. The rules and bye-laws of the Thames Conservancy are 
not so explicit as they might be on the point. By a sort of mutual 
consent the generality of vessels going down the river keep to the 
south side, and coming up to the north, but there does not seem to be 
any distinct rule compelling them to do so. The 36th rule of the 
Conseryanoy directs that “every vessel sball, at all times, while passing 
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on the river, be navigated in a careful and proper manner, as well with 
regard to the safety of such vessel, as of other vessels passing and re- 
passing on the river.”’ ‘This direction, it will be seen, is too general, 
and something more explicit seems to be required in order to keep 
vessels in their proper position, and prevent them incurring the risk 
which has proved so unfortunate in the case of St. Bede. The effect 
of the judgement to which we have just called attention will be, no 
doubt, to make those who see it, or our remarks upon it, careful to 
keep their own side of the stream; but where it does not happen to 
meet the eye of a shipmaster or pilot, vessels may continue to be 
navigated under circumstances which may at any moment subject their 
owners to serious conseqaences, in the event of a collision, Seeing 
that the Court of Admiralty has taken so decided a view with respect 
to vessels keeping the starboard side, we cannot but think that it would 
be well for the Conservators to introduce a specific regulation on the 
subject, which would set the matter once for all at rest, and not leave 
those in charge of vessels to find out what their duty is at the close of 
a cause of collision in the Court of Admiralty.—AMitchell’s Maritime 
Register. 


San FRANCISCO. 


‘“‘Our readers may have observed in the late San Francisco papers, an 
account of the destruction of Rincon Rock, in San Francisco harbour, 
by means of powder explosions. The powder is simply laid on the 
rock in a tin canister, and exploded by means of a wire, thus blowing 
the rock into atoms. The experiments have been very successful, 
comparatively inexpensive, and have resulted in removing a dangerous 
obstruction to navigation. ‘There are several places in our harbour 
where rocks exist, which can, no doubt, be destroyed by this process. 
The gentleman who has been engaged in removing Rincon Rock has 
offered to visit Honolulu and remove any harbour obstructions there 
may be here. The experiment is certainly wortha trial. Just off the 
point of the Esplanade is a troublesome rock, which should be 
removed, as it prevents large vessels from coming up to the wharf. 
Another lies at the point where the new steamboat wharf is to be 
extended to, which may possibly be blown up, and allow the extension 
of the pier in a straight line five hundred or six hundred feet further 
on. As our harbour is small, every fathom of space that can be 
rendered serviceable to shipping is so much gained, and all experiments 
with that end in view must meet public approbation.” —Sandurch 
Islands Paper. 
The process mentioned in the foregoing extract seems to be peculiar 
to the American engineers, and certainly beneath the attention of ours. 
A ridiculous attempt was made by us to remove a rock at the entrance 
of Plymouth Sound, about fifteen years ago, by blowing up an old 
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cylinder of powder, which produced no effect whatever on it. But 
the way that we go to work, and the way the Americans did at New 
York, as recorded in these pages now many years ago, are two 
distinct operations. Commend us to our American friends on occasions 
where patience and perseverance are required, rather than to the 
off-hand work of our clever engineers. 


HonoLuLv Harsour—Sanxduich Islands. 


THE prospect of the harbour of Honolulu being a point of call between 
Panama and China, for a new line of American steamers, has induced 
the authorities there to turn their attention towards preparing a land- 
ing pier with an appropriate depth of water, which seems likely to be 
effected by the following extract from a Sandwich Islands Paper. 

“We understand that the Hawaiian Government will act with 
becoming liberality towards the new enterprise, and will immediately 
set to work to extend the wharf on the Esplanade so that a new pier 
may be in readiness by January next, or as early thereafter as 1s 
possible. It is now proposed to extend the present steamboat wharf 
south on a line with its present front, say one hundred and fifty feet, 
making a wharf of two hundred and seventy feet for the steamers to 
lie at. The China steamers are three hundred and forty feet in length, 
but, as they remain in port only a day or so on each stoppage, this 
wharf will amply accommodate them. The depth of water alongside 
varies from twenty to twenty-four feet, but it will be dredged to a 
uniform depth of twenty-four feet. As this wharf lies at the head of 
the channel, the steamer will reach it without the necessity of turning 
around, and, when ready to leave, has simply to cast off the bow lines 
and head out to sea. 

‘‘The bar at low water has twenty-one feet, and at full tide twenty- 
three to twenty-four feet. It is stated that the steamers will draw, 
when fully loaded, only twenty-one feet. Excepting in the event of 
southerly storms, which seldom occur, there can be no difficulty in the 
ships entering and leaving in any ordinary half-tides. The bar and 
channel are very smooth in all weather, except during southerly 
storms, when the swell is heavy, as is usual at all entrances when 
exposed to the wind. It is understood that efforts will be made to 
deepen the channel as soon as arrangements can be perfected.” 
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Mapaaascak REVISITED: describing the events of a new reign, and the 
Revolution which followed, etc., etc. By Rev. W. Ellis, author of 
Polynesian Researches, etc., with illustrations.* 


Considering the very important progress, which this work describes, 
in the particulars of missionary labours, the patronage of Her Majesty 
is most worthily extended to it. And we hail with satisfaction the 
very important fact, that, such labour by its own fruits mainly, has 
even progressed through a revolution in Madagascar; and is keeping 
its onward course under the protection of a new government, which 
has succeeded that by which it was even permitted and encouraged. It 
is no less remarkable too, that the revolution, which Mr. Ellis describes, 
arose from habits in the king that the Christian missionary did not 
fail to condemn, and that the real benefits of Gospel teaching 
were so evident, that the heads of the people, in drawing up the 
agreement which was to regulate the government of the island on the 
revolution being completed, declared, that ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen 
of Madagascar, from her friendship for Her Britannic Majesty, 
promises to grant full religious liberty to all her subjects.” This 
great boon was originally granted by Radama the Second, and which 
was the occasion of Mr. Ellis revisiting the island. The present 
queen, his successor, has well followed it up; and it is a high 
satisfaction to the Christian reader to follow the narrative of Mr. Ellis 
in reference to the great progress of Christianity in that important 
island. 

We shall find some opportunities hereafter of returning to this inter- 
esting work, and shall have something to say as to the sudden occurrence 
of the revolution :—one, which we consider that proves there is much 
good sense after all among the leading people and nobles of the island, 
considering the few steps by which they are removed from a state of 
barbarism. <A bad law, which the king desired to carry out, led to 
much disapproval, and even to a remonstrance on the part of the 
higher classes, who fortunately had with them the commander-in-chief 
of the army. Thus the revolution was resolved on before the king 
had been a few months crowned; a determination encouraged by his 
unfortunate weakness for strong liquors, although he was always an 
enemy to bloodshed, and the ordeal of the tangena. 

How that revolution was effected, Mr. Ellis here informs us. Still he 
had had the great satisfaction of seeing the spread of the Gospel by 
means even of native preachers, and an unbroken repetition of the 
observance of Sunday, in a most satisfactory way, at various places in 
the neighbourhood of the capital Antananarino. But on one of these 
Sundays, he says, ‘‘ The sun rose, the next day, upon a scene very 
different from those which Sunday mornings in Antananarino had for 
some time presented. A few women met together early in one or two 
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chapels for prayer; but the men were in the city. To have been 
absent would have excited suspicion, and rendered such absence 
perilous. 

‘* A number of the menamaso (king’s advisers) had sought shelter 
with the king; and the nobles and heads of the people sent to 
demand that these should be delivered up and put to death. The 
king’s messengers with the royal banuer in charge of four men soon 
afterwards came to the residence of the prime minister, where the 
leaders of the movement were assembled, with the king’s answer 
refusing to give them up. Another demand was then sent to the king, 
backed by the augmentation of the troops in the neighbourhood of 
the palace, which was now surrounded, and every entrance guarded by 
the troops and their adherents. 

‘‘We did not deem it prudent to go out, but met together in the 
house, to call upon God in prayer. More than once the royal banner 
was scen by us, being carried towards the enclosed courtyard of the 
minister which overlooked the plain, now filled with armed men; and 
this could have presented no hopeful spectacle to the messengers of 
the king. Parties of officers and men were repeatedly seen to leave 
the place and proceed towards the palace. The keepers of the idols, 
also, went and offered to bring out the idols before the people, but 
the minister told them to keep the idols at home, that they did not 
want them. Messages were brought to us from time to time through- 
out the day. At length, after repeated demands for the menamaso on 
the one part, and refusal to deliver them up on the other, and threats 
of forcibly entering the palace gates, and preparations for assault and 
resistance, we heard that the king had agreed to deliver up the 
menamaso, on condition that their lives should be spared; and that 
the nobles required that they should be deprived of all honours and 
emoluments and be banished in chains for life. 

‘‘This was a compromise with which it did not seem likely either 
party would be satisfied; but there was not much cause for fear of 
conflict now. A little patience appeared to be all that the nobles 
required to secure their object. The king and his companions though 
holding the palace, were in reality prisoners. There were not more 
than five hundred of the king’s guard, and their resistance to the 
thousands of their comrades was very doubtful. There was but little 
ammunition in the palace, while the minister and his brother the 
commander of the forces, bad charge of the magazines. The dis- 
position of the citizens, though some were loyal to the king, was not 
to be relied upon, under the existing state of feeling to support any 
movement which Radama might now attempt to resist the force 
arrayed against him. * = sf sa . 

‘‘ We heard during Morday forenoon, that after every effort to save 
his friends, the king had agreed to their degradation, the deprivation 
of all their property, and banishment in chains for life, with this only 
condition in their favour, that their lives should be spared. It was 
also added that they were to be delivered up that day. The number 
of slaves passing across the plain, with rafters, posts, timbers, floors, 
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doors, windows of houses, bedsteads, tables, and other articles of 
furniture, were evidences of the demolition and plunder of their 
dwellings. Soon after noon we heard that the menamaso, who had 
been surrendered to the nobles by the king, were about to be led to 
Zoma, the large market place to the north, to have the irons fixed on 
their persons, and in a short time a few soldiers preceding them, 
entered the broad path on the western side of Andohalo. 7 
‘The prisoners who were nearly stripped of their clothing, walked 
two abreast dejected and silent between the soldiers. Their eyes were 
bent on the ground, and they scarcely appeared to notice any object, 
or the crowds of spectators by the sides of the road, along which they 
passed. The day had become overcast with clouds, and it rained at 
the time. The water running off their bare heads, and unclothed 
% 


persons, added to the sadness of the spectacle. * 
“ Instead of being put in irons, these men all fell under the spear of 
the executioner that same evening. * * * 


‘‘Thirty-one of the menamaso, and officers of Radama, were 
sentenced to die, ten were killed on the first day, fifteen on the day 
they were given up by the king, two were afterwards captured in the 
South, two subsequently cast themselves on the sovereign’s clemency, 
and four escaped. * * * * ~ 

‘‘ The evil advisers of the king, the authors of all the bad counsel 
which had led him astray; and as it was said, were fast conducting 
the country to ruin, had been removed, never to return. The great 
body of the people thought that blood enough had been shed, and that 
no more lives would be sacrificed ; and concluding, that, as the purpose — 
of removing the evil advisers of the king was now accomplished, they 
supposed that the business to which the king and the nobles would 
now apply themselves, would be to arrange such principles, and 
employ such agency of government, as should be more satisfactory to 
the several bodies of the people, and more beneficial to the country at 
large.” 

However reasonable all this might have been, we speedily find 
matters totally different. We are told thdt—‘ Some short time after 
sunset, on the same eventful day, two high officers from amongst the 
nobles went to the king within the precincts of the palace and desired 
an interview. His majesty sent word, that, it was too late; and that 
he would sce them in the morning. About midnight they repeated 
their visit, and their request, when the king sent word that he was in 
bed, and could not see them until the morning. Soon after cock crow 
on the morning of the 12th May, 1863, these two officers went, as it 
was reported, with a number of soldiers, and four or five other men, to 
the house in which the king had passed the night, when one of them, 
a carpenter, forced an entrance, and they then proceeded to take the 


“ The queen, who was in the room, endeavoured to protect Radama 
by placing herself between him and the intruders, earnestly imploring 
them to depose him if they wished to do so, but not to take his life. 
All parties who were at all likely to know, whether Radama’s enemies 
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or friends, and how much soever in other respects their accounts might 
differ, concurred in testifying to the great and unremitted endeavours 
of the queen to protect the person and save the life of the king, until 
at length she was forcibly removed. When they then proceeded to 
seize the king, he is reported to have said, ‘Do not injure me, my 
person is sacred. God will call you to account.’ To which those who 
were about to take him replied, ‘ We do not know that; but we know 
that you have injured the kingdom.’ I also heard, that, when they 
seized him, before the mantle was cast over his head, and the girdle 
passed around his neck, he exclaimed, ‘ I have never shed blood.’ No 
answer was returned, and the herculean arms purposely engaged for 
the deed tightened the twisted band, which stifled for ever all utter- 
ance ; and after a few struggles, a lifeless corpse was all that remained 
of the humane young ruler, whose accession to the throne had been 
hailed as the light of morning by the different races of his own country, 
—to whom the sovereigns of England and France had despatched letters 
of congratulation and presents, and had sent their representatives to 
his recent coronation. So perished within the precincts of his own 
palace, and chiefly by those who had been instrumental in placing him 
on the throne, the Second Radama, king of Madagascar. * * * 

‘“‘ The body of the king remained in the house in which he had been 

ut to death until midnight, when, about eleven o'clock, it was carried 
orth in darkness and silence along that same broad road, over which 
attended by representatives of the sovereigns of civilized Europe, and 
surrounded by gazing and exultant thousands, under the clear and 
brilliant light of noon, he had passed to reccive the homage and fealty 
of the nation, on assuming the crown of Madagascar. Now the melan- 
choly procession pursued its way silently, and as it were clandestinely, 
to the royal village of Ilafy, about six miles to the north of the 
Capital, where the body was interred within the court of the Govern- 
ment House, and a small thatched building was erected over his 
tomb.” 

Thus terminated the reign of Radama the Second, which had been 
marked by a happy freedom from the numerous dreadful executions of 
a blood-thirsty queen, a general permission for the exercise of religion, 
in which our missionaries had wonderfully prospered. A proclamation 
immediately followed, nominating Rasoherina should be his successor, 
as queen, provided that she subscribed to certain articles of which the 
first was, ‘‘ The Sovereign shall not drink spirituous liquors,’””—a habit 
which had done its part in sealing the fate of her predecessor. 
Mr. Ellis’s narrative embraces so much important information con- 
cerning the progress of Madagascar that it cannot fail in attracting 
numerous readers. 

The reader of the ‘ Nautical ’’ will no doubt remember some in- 
teresting particulars we gave of the journey from the coast to the 
Capital in our volumes of 1862 and 1863, with some remarks on the 
characters of the leading men of the Government as well as the nature 
of the country, on the occasion of a visit to be present at the coronation 
of the late king Radama the Second. 
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{Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to 
him at 31, Poultry. ] 


PaRTICULARS OF LiaHtTs REcENTLY ESTABLISHED. 











(Continued from page 290.) 
F. | Ht. |Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in |seen| (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic. ] 
R. | Ft. | Mls 
321. Pt. Lonsdale| Australia | S. Coast F. “10. Est. 25th Feb. 1867, appears green seen 


between N.b. W. 4 W. and N.W. 4 
W.and red between N. W4W. and 
W.b. 8. See note (a.) 


22, Spezzia Harb. Italy | West Coast | F. | 26 | 9 | Est. 20th April, 1867, Extremity of 
pier now constructing. 
Castello de |G. Valencia) 39° 58’°7 N.| F. | 26 | 9 | Est. 10th February, 1867. 
Plana ® 0’3 E. 
Berdiansk (|Sea of Azov | Replaced by] F. | 17 | ... | Est. lst October, 1866, Red. 
two lights on 
8.E. & N.W.! F. | 17 [| ... Ditto __e,, +s Green. 
Extreme of 
Breakwater 
23. Buoys on Coe eee = eee eee =e eee eee ovo ooo See note (5.) 
Irish Coast 
34. Coast of eee ees eee e200 eee eae eee eee eee Ditto (¢.) 
Sweden 
25. Pater Noster | Swedish 57° 58°7 N.| R.| .. | oo. | To be Est. during present year. Also 
Rocks Coast a flash alternating with an interval 
Kattegat [11° 28'°5 E. of darkness—length of it not stated. 
Entrance ‘ 
Off Stock- .| .. oo oe |59° 35’ N. coe | cee | vee Ditto From the Light vessel the 
holm 19° 45’ E. Svenskar rock will bear W.N.W. 
oO ar The Lighth will be painted with 
rsKar coo «eee ose | coe | cee | ose e Lig ouses e painte 
Understen ar ra two horizontal red belts. 
Soderarm 
Gottland eee eee een eee eee eee aoe eee eee See note (d.) 
26. Owers Buoy | Boulder coo ce cee | cee | cee | wee | SEO NOtE (4. 
Spithead Wreck Duoy| ... sso cee | ose | vee | ove | SEO note (/. 
27. Georgetown | ... oo ooo | cee see cee | ove | ove | oo | LO DE Est. Let May, 1867. 
Timballier | oo cso cos | sce coe one | cov | ooo | ove | LO DE Discontinued, Light apparatus, 
Bay Light &c., being destroyed by a storm. 
98. Port Natal |S. Africa (29°52’88. | R.|... | .. [See formernotice. In lieu of former 


$1° 3°6 E. notice, No. 60, p. 6°5, last vol: 


See note (g.) 





P. Fixed. Ff. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. 


YX, Intermitting. 


Est. Established. 





(a.) By referring to the chart it will be seen that the N.W. 3 W. line 
asses near the Lonsdale and Lightning rocks, and, navigators are there- 
ore cautioned to be on their guard before the colours begin to change, as 

the blending of the red and green lights will indicate close vicinity to the 
line which passes from the lighthouse over these dangers. 

Variation 8° 20’ EK. in 1867. 
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(b.) ADDITIONAL LicnTs AND SEAMARKS.—The Swedish Government 
has given Notice, that during the present and next year (1867-8) the 
following lights (exhibited from hghthouses now in the course of con- 
struction) and beacons will be established on the Swedish coast : — 

Alternating Light on Weédderobod.—A lght will be exhibited on 
Wiiderobod, Wiider islands, Bohus bay, on or about the Ist day of 
September, 1867. 

The light will be an alternating red and white light. 

The illuminating apparatus will be dioptric or by lenses. 

The position of the lighthouse, as given, is in lat. 58° 322’ N., long. 
11° 23’ East of Greenwich. 

Fixed Light on Faludden, Gottland.—In or about the month of October, 
1867, a light will be exhibited on Faludden, on the south-east coast of 
Gottland. 

The light will bea fixed redlight. 

Tho illuminating apparatus will be dioptric or by lenses. 

The position, as given, is in lat. 56° 593’ N., long. 18° 253’ East of 
Greenwich. 

Lights at Boks Sund, Ledskar, and Femers.—In or about the month of 
October, 1867, the following lights will be established in the interior 
fairway between Stockholm and Brawiken ; viz., 

Boké Sund, in lat. 58° 51' N., long. 17° 363’ East of Greenwich. 

Ledskar, in lat. 58° 42’ N., long. 17° 14’ East of Greenwich. 

Femers, in lat. 58° 39’ N., long. 17° 7’ East of Greenwich. 

Alen Beacon. A pole beacon will be erected on the Alen rock, in lat. 
58° 321' N., long. 17° 23’ East of Greenwich. 

The lights will not be visible far to seaward, as they, with the beacon, 
a eee for the guidance of vessels proceeding along the coast inside 

e rocks. 

Rute Missloper.’ A pile of stones will be built on this rock in lat. 
57° 463’ N., long. 19° 7’ East of Greenwich, having a red belt in the 
middle. 

(c.) IRELAND—East CoAsT.—ALTERATION OF BUOYS BETWEEN THE 
Kish anD TuskaR Licuts.—The Corporation of the Port of Dublin has 
given Notice, that on or about the 15th day of August, 1867, the following 
alterations will be made in the Buoyage of the Sand banks along the 
East Coast of Ireland, between the Kish and Tuscar Lights, viz.,— 

Kish Bank.—North Kish Buoy will be changed from a can to a conical 
buoy, coloured black, surmounted by a staff and ball, and lettered ‘‘ Kish 
Bank, No. 1.” 

Middle Kish Buoy.—An additional can buoy, coloured black, and 
lettered ‘‘ Kish Bank, No. 2,” will be placed midway between the north 
and south buoys of that bank. 

South Kish Buoy will be changed from a can toa conical buoy, coloured 
black, and lettered ‘‘ Kish Bank, No. 3.” 

Codling Bank Buoy will be moved about two miles N. by W. = W. of its 
present position, and changed to a can buoy, coloured black and white, in 
vertical stripes, instead of a black conical buoy, surmounted by a staff 
and ball as at present. 

India Bank Buoy will be changed to a conical buoy, coloured black and 
white in horizontal bands, instead of a black can buoy as at present. 

Arklow Bank,.—WNorth Arklow Bucy will be coloured red, surmounted b 
a staff and ball, and lettered ‘‘ Arklow Bank, No. 1,” instead of blac 
and white stripes, with staff and ball, as at present. 

Intermediate Buoys,—Three can buoys coloured red will be placed at 
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equal distances from each other, between the North and South buoys of 
this bank, and marked respectively ‘‘ Arklow Bank, No. 2,” ‘ Arklow 
Bank, No. 3,” and ‘‘ Arklow Bank, No. 4,” instead of the two can buoys 
striped black and white as at present. 

South Arklow Buoy will be a conical buoy, coloured red, and lettered 
‘‘ Arklow Bank, No. 5,” instead of black and white stripes as at present. 

Blackwater Bank.—WNorth Blackwater Buoy will be changed to a black 
conical buoy, surmounted by a staff and ball, and lettered ‘‘ Blackwater, 
No. 1,” instead of a black can buoy as at present. 

Intermediate Buoys.—The two intermediate buoys will be changed to 
can buoys, coloured black, and marked respectively ‘‘ Blackwater, No. 2,” 
and eau No. 3,” instead of conical buoys coloured black as at 

resent. 
: South Blackwater Buoy will be changed to a conical buoy, coloured black, 
and lettered ‘‘ Blackwater, No. 4,” instead of a can buoy as at present. 

Long Bank.—North Long Bank Buoy will be conical with staff and ball, 
coloured red, and lettered ‘‘ Long Bank, No. 1,’ instead of a black conical 
buoy as at present. 

Middle Buoy.—An additional red can buoy will be placed equidistant 
from the North and South buoys, and lettered ‘‘ Long Bank, No. 2.” 

South Long Bank Buoy will be changed to a red conical buoy without 
staff and ball, and lettered ‘“‘ Long Bank, No. 3,’ instead of the present 
black conical buoy surmounted with staff and ball. 

(d.) Fishing Lights on Gottland.—Pormission has been granted for tho 
fishing stations on the island of Gottland to exhibit lights for the guidance 
of fishing vessels, on condition that two such lights placed at a distance of 
from 80 to 100 feet from each other, bearing North and South, and both 
at the same height above the level of the sea, shall be kept burning at 
the same time. 

In connection with the foregoing, the Swedish Government notifies that 
—According to the regulations now in force, the Swedish light vessels are 
every year placed out at such times as danger from ice shall have ceased 
and taken in again when their security is threatened from the same, and 
that whenever the stationing or removing takes place, or the exhibition of 
@ new light, information thereof will be given. 

(e.) The Corporation of the Trinity House, London, has given Notice, 
that a black spiral buoy marked Boulder has been placed on the south- 
western edge of the Boulder bank, Owers sand in 10 fathoms water at low 
springs, with the following bearings and distances :— : 

Medmery barn in a line with Chichester spire N.E. by N. 
Nab light vessel N.W. 3 W., 6} miles. 
Owers light vessel S.E. 3 ., 6} miles. 

(f.) A green can buoy, with tho word Wreck painted on it, has been 
placed on the west side of a wreck, that appears 3 feet abovo water at low 
springs and lies 4 cables N. by E. 3 E. from the Horse fort, on the western 
edge of the Horse sand, Spithead. 

he buoy is moored in 23 fathoms water. 

Variation 21° Westerly in 1867. 

(g.) Directions.—The light on Cape Natal not being visible from the 
Aliwal shoal, care must be taken on making for Port Natal from the 
south-west not to approach the shore nearer than 4 miles, or to a less 
depth of water than 40 fathoms, until the light is well made out from the 
deck, when in standing in it may be brought to bear N.K. by E., this will 
lead outside all Known dangers while to the south of Umlazi river (94 
miles from the lighthouse); but when to the northward of the Umlazi 
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river tho light must be brought to bear more to the northward, keeping a 
long mile from the land. When the light bears W.N.W., haul in to the 
northward for the anchorage, anchoring in 84 to 10 fathoms water, with 
the light bearing S.W. or 8. W. 3 8. distant one mile. 

Variation 27° West in 1867. 

NEw ZEALAND—NoRTH IsLaAND.—Hoxk1IAnGA Bar. The Harbour- 
master at Hokianga has een Notice, that the bar at the entrance of that 
river has shifted since the last survey, and that where the Admiralty 
Chart shows a depth of four fathoms water, a vessel struck drawing ten 
feet water. Mariners are, therefore, cautioned of the danger attending 
the navigation of that port without a pilot, or until further information 
has been received. 


THE JAMAICA TRIALS. 


WE alluded in our last to the condemnation by the Lord Chief 
Justice of the extreme illegality of the proceedings lately carried on 
in Jamaica on account of the so called rebellion. We find the follow- 
ing relating to them in the Daily News, and we have learned with 
regret since that the Grand Jury itself was not without a taint :— 
The Charge of the Lord Chief Justice of England to the Grand Jury 
at the Central Criminal Court in the case of the ‘‘ Queen against 
Nelson und Brand’’ has just been published (at Ridgway’s), edited by 
Mr. Frederick Cockburn, of the Crown Office. The report has been 
prepared from the shorthand writer’s notes taken at the trial, and has 
been revised and corrected by the Lord Chief Justice himself, with the 
addition of legal and historical notes. It will be remembered that the 
Grand Jury on ignoring the indictment made a formal presentment 
strongly recommending that Martial Law should be more clearly 
defined by legislative enactment. The Lord Chief Justice could not 
directly endorse this suggestion consistently with the opinions he had 
expressed in his charge; but he is led by it to make some very 
decisive remarks on the necessity of settling the whole subject of 
Martial Law by legislation. He observes: 

‘IT am reluctant to take leave of the subject * * * without 
protesting, so far as in me lies, and with whatever of weight and 
authority belongs to the office I have the honour to hold, against the 
exercise of martial law in the form in which it has lately been put in 
- force. Thrice in little more than half a century—to say nothing of 
the horrors perpetrated in putting down the insurrection in Jamaica 
in 1760—in Ireland, in Demerara, in Jamaica, has martial law been 
carried into execution under circumstances of the most painful 
character. A man must be dead to all sentiments of humanity—must 
have banished mercy from the catalogue of human virtues—who can 
read the history of the Irish rebellion at the close of the last century, 
the history of the slave insurrection in Demerara in 18238, and of the 
punishments then inflicted under martial law, as detailed in Mr. 
Martin’s history of the colonies, under the head of British Guiana, or 
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the account of the executious and scourgings after the recent outbreak 
in Jamaica, as shown by the report of the royal commissioners, with- 
out shuddering to think what human nature is capable of, when, 
stimulated by the fierce passions engendered by recent conflict, or by 
the sense of present, or recollection of past, fear, vengeance is let 
loose in the shape of martial law, to be exercised by a dominant class 
on an inferior and despised race.” 

Having reviewed the circumstances of the outbreak in Jamaica, 
pointing out that the insurrection was put down in a single day, and 
that after that had been done 1,000 persons suffered either death or 
torture, he proceeds : 

‘* Assuming the legality of what was thus done under martial law—as 
to which I purposely abstain from expressing any opinion, lest any 
further judicial proceedings should take place—reserving to myself in 
such an event the exercise of a free and unfettered judgment on future 
discussion—I advert to the events in Jamaica only as showing the 
necessity for legislation if martial law is ever again to be put in force. 
Assuming, in like manner, that credit is to be given to the governor 
and the military authorities for perfect integrity of purpose in declaring 
and continuing martial law, and for having been actuated in so doing 
by no other motive than an honest desire to do what was best for the 
safety of the island, it seems to me that, the more the honesty of their 
conduct is insisted on, the more important it becomes to place 
restraints on the exercise of so despotic and dangerous a power, lest 
sudden panic, or undue fear, or unrefiecting zeal should again lead to 
its immoderate use, and to the unnecessary sacrifice of human life, or 
infliction of human suffering. And the fact that among the educated 
classes of this highly civilized community persons can be found to 
uphold and applaud such proceedings—though I believe very few 
persons who do so have taken the trouble to read the report of the 
commissioners, or the evidence taken by them, or to make themselves 
acquainted with the facts—seems to me to render the necessity for 
legislation to prevent such barbarities in future only the more 
apparent. But of still greater importance is it that, if martial law is 
to be put in force, rules should be fixed for the procedure to be 
followed on trials under it. Above all, that where a case turns upon 
circumstantial evidence, time and opportunity shall be afforded to the 
accused to meet the charge. | 

Speaking of Gordon’s trial, he says :—‘‘ No one, I think, who has 
the faintest idea of what the administration of justice involves could 
deem the proceedings on this trial consistent with justice, or, to use a 
homely phrase, with that fair play which is the right of the commonest 
criminal. All I can say is, that if, on martial law being proclaimed, a 
man can lawfully be thus tried, condemned, and sacrificed, such a state 
of things is a scandal and a reproach to the institutions of this great 
and free country ; and as a minister of justice, profoundly imbued with 
a sense of what is due to the first and greatest of earthly obligations, I 
enter my solemn and emphatic protest against the lives of men being 
thus dealt with in the time to come.” 
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THE ADMIRALTY AND GREENWICH HosPITAL. 


We find the following in the Hants Telegraph, all of which would 
be set aside by the adoption of the course proposed in this number.— 
The decision of the Admirality with respect to Greenwich Hospital 
has at length been communicated to the Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
and the verdict is given in favour of Queen Mary’s quarter. The 
arbitrators, however, express the opinion that this quarter cannot be 
_ made available for the reception of patients without considerable ex- 
pense ; and there is a deficiency of officers’ quarters, and that Queen 
Anone’s wing has great advantages in that respect, as well as in its close 
proximity to the river. The senior medical officers of the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society have been recently called upon by their committee 
for the expression of an opinion as to the respective merits of the two 
wings. Dr. Barnes and Dr. Stephen Ward, the physicians, forwarded 
written statements in favour of Queen Mary’s quarter, subject to the 
important condition that the necessary and expensive alterations 
above-mentioned can be carried out. But Mr. Busk, F.R.S., consulting 
surgeon, and Mr. Rooke, the surgeon, have given decided opinions in 
favour of Queen Anne’s wing, the former emphatically declaring that 
the enxtresol of Queen Mary’s quarter is useless, and that the kitchen 
and bath accommodation are so large as to indicate an excessive and 
very wasteful expenditure of income. With a knowledge of these 
very conflicting opinions the sole conclusion to be drawn 1s that after 
a large outlay the wards of Queen Mary's quarter might be made 
habitable, but that financial difficulties, the absence of a river frontage, 
and the possession of immense and cumbrous kitchen ranges will so 
cripple the energies of the Seamen’s Hospital Society as to render 
Lord Derby’s liberal concession to the sick seamen in the mercantile 
marine all but valueless. 





CoLLISION WITH AN ICEBERG. 


Tue Lastward Ho, from New York, which arrived on Saturday, met 
with a most serious misfortune on her passage, of such a nature that it 
seems almost incredible that the vessel with her entire crew were not 
lost, leaving no record of their fate. The ship left New York on the 
17th of October, with a cargo of general merchandize, for this port. 
The usual gales incidental to the season were met with in the high 
latitudes, but nothing of serious moment occurred until when off the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 4th of January, in latitude 46° 30'S. The 
vessel was under single-reefed topsails, whole courses set, and spanker, 
and bowling along before a strong gale at eleven knots per hour. At 
half-past 9 p.m., suddenly an island of ice, 200ft. high, was discovered 
right ahead, close aboard ; the helm was promptly put down and her 
headway partially deadened, but there was no room to clear the danger, 
and with a terrific crash her bows struck against the floating mass, 
completely driving in the fore part of the vessel. The sheer-rail was 
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carried away as far as the foremast on both sides; knight-heads, timber- 
heads, and bitts, together with the stem and forefoot, ground into 
splinters; the spar deck started from under the plank sheer eighteen 
inches for twenty feet around each bow, and the port bow stove in to 
the waterline. The bowsprit and foremast, with everything attached, 
went over the side, together with the maintop gallant-mast and head 
of the maintopmast, which in its descent passed through the maintop- 
sail and main course, there being nothing in the helpless chip but the 
spanker and mizentopsail ; it was blowing a violent squall at the time, 
the barometer indicating a change. The shock is described as re- 
sembling a heavy clap of thunder, and the terror that must have 
possessed every mind may be more easily conceived than described. 
Such means as were at hand were promptly brought into requisition, 
and, as all worked with a will, spare sails were quickly got over the 
bows to stop the water from getting below. Fortunately, the gale 
abated in a few hours; the repairs were more nicely carried out, jury- 
masts got up, and the ship kept 1° 20’ further north, and kept on her 
course for Sydney. On February 18th, in lat. 43° 30’ S., long. 122’ E., 
at 2 a.m., she was found, by the aid of a bright moonlight, to be among 
the ice islands again, through which she ran all day, clearing them at 
dusk, the last one seen being about twenty-two miles to the south-west; 
the vessel was then hauled to the northward for eight hours, and again 
kept on her course. That the temperature of the sea does not note 
the proximity of ice has, on this passage, been successfully demon- 
strated, as the thermometer stood at 52° both close to the bergs and at 
a distance from them. Viewing the ship as she now lies in Darling 
harbour, it appears truly wonderful how she escaped total destruction. 
—Sydney Morning Herald (March 11). 





ABusx¥s ON Boarp Emicrant SHIPS. 


In view of the impetus which the troubles in Ireland and the political 
complications in Continental Europe have given to emigration, the 
alleged abuses on board emigrant ships should be inquired into, and 
if the complaints that have been made, in this connection are well 
founded, the remedy should be promptly applied. It is alleged, among 
other things, that, in some cases, insufficient water and food are pro- 
vided; that cooking privileges are denied unless bought at a high price; 
that hospital accommodations are not at all sufficiently furnished, and 
that, in general, passengers are very badly treated. As the warm 
season sets in the fear of engendering cholera in the holds of crowded 
ships ought to prompt an early and emphatic correction of the abuses 
specified. Under the British Passenger Act the emigrant may seek for 
redress through British government officials in this country as well as 
in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow. And even if heavy penalties were 
not awarded in every instance where a suit was brought, the case 
would at least be officially investigated and officially reported on; which 
of itself would be of manifest advantage in checking the evils of over- 
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crowding, insufficient provisions, and extortion in whatever form it 
might be attempted. Some of the accounts of a passage in the steerage 
across the Atlantic read like the story of the horrors of “the middle 
passage.” It would appear, that not only are emigrants from European 
ports in great numbers often crowded into close, contracted, and ut- 
terly insufficient quarters, to their serious discomfort, but the stifling 
and unventilated quarters are fearfully conducive to disease and 
mortality. We need the labour of hundreds of thousands of this 
element of European thrift to secure the development of our almost 
limitless material resources, and no meane should be omitted to 
stimulate the exodus from the Old World to the New. The dis- 
tinguished statistician, Hon. 8. B. Ruggles, of New York, lately 
published an interesting paper on immigration, in the form of a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior, in which he estimates the cash value 
of every foreign European emigrant to this country, independent of 
any property he may bring with him, at 1,000 dollars. Of course, if 
the foreigner is something more than a labourer—if he is master of a 
trade, it follows that his pecuniary value to the country is still greater. 
The annual accession, therefore, of even 10,000 foreigners to our peo- 
ple would add to the wealth of the United States 10,000,000 dollars. 
He further shows that the arrivals here may reasonably be expected 
within the next twenty years to amount to over five million. The 
accumulation of wealth to the United States from this source alone is 
truly prodigious, amounting to more than a third of the present na- 
tional debt. In view, therefore, of the advantages accruing to our 
people and government from immigration, it is clearly our policy to 
encourage it by every means in our power. And no better means, to 
this end, can be afforded than to render the transit of the immigrant 
to our shores as easy and as pleasant as possible. Investments in this 
direction will return to the investors a hundredfold.—New York Ship- 
ping and Commercial List. 





. To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
The Communication from Adelaide, Australia, has reached us. 





CHARTS AND Books PUBLISHED BY THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
in May, 1867. 

1183.—England—West Coast, Bristol Channel, Kenfig River to 
Nash Point, including Scarweather and Nash Sands, and views. 
Commander Alldridge, R.N. 1860. 2s. 6d. 

505.—West Indies—Tobago Island, with plan of Courland Bay, 
with views. John Parsons, Master, R.N. 1865. 2s. 6d. 

488.—Ditto, ditto, Eastern part. John Parsons, Master, R.N. 
1865. 1s. 6d. 

508.—Ditto, ditto, Scarborough, Rockly Bay, with views. 
John Parsons, Master, R.N. 1865. 1s. 6d. : 

EDWARD DUNSTERVILLE, Cummander, R.N. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 
21st May, 1867. 
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Taz Votcano or Mauna Loa, Ownyvues, SanpwicH IsLaNnDs. 


Fok our own reasons we have here departed from the accepted mode 
of spelling the name of the island containing the volcano of Mauna 
Loa, and these are the original English spelling of it by the discoverer, 
our celebrated Captain Cook, and the adoption of his mode by our own 
Geographers. It was natural for the French navigators afterwards to 
suit their own mode of spelling to their own ears, and the adaptation 
of the islanders’ pronunciation as near as they could to their's. But 
why their mode of spelling should be followed so soon by the descend- 
ants of Englishmen we are at a loss to understand. The difference in 
the pronunciation of the terms Owhyhee and Hawaii is nothing, pro- 
vided that the Englishman reads the latter as a foreigner, making the 
san e¢and Haw for O. However this may be, and notwithstanding the 
islanders adopt the latter, while our Geographers and our Hydro- 
graphers preserve (as in our opinion they very properly do) the 
orthography of the original discoverer, we cannot think of so far 
slighting our own great circumnavigator, who perished in the cause of 
this very discovery, by adopting that of another. We propose to 
preserve for our readers the following account of the Eruptions of the 
largest and most celebrated volcano in the world, from the pages of a 
local paper—a volcano to which, in point of importance, magnitude, 
and splendour, all others are insignificant, and to which Vesuvius, 
celebrated by our travellers on account of its proximity, bears no 
comparison. Our volume for 1859 contains an account of the last 
great eruption, and we here give an historical resumé of these doings. 
The late volcanic eruption on Hawaii, which has been visited and 
NO. 7.—VOL. XXXVI. 20 
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viewed with pleasure by a large number of our residents—ladies as 
well as gentlemen—has excited so much interest in it, that we have 
prepared the following somewhat extended historical sketch of erup- 
tions on that island, which will, we trust, prove interesting at home as 
well as abroad. 

Whether we view its height and immense size, the beauty and 
singularity of its dome-like summit, or the magnitude and length of its 
lava streams, the volcano on Mauna Loa, on Hawaii, is one of the most 
remarkable in the world, rising from the sea to an elevation of nearly 
14,000 feet. In height it is only exceeded by the active volcanoes of 
Cotopaxi in Equador (18,887 feet) and that of Popocatepetl in Mexico 
(17,700 feet), and two or three others in Asiaand America. All these 
rise from elevated table lands, and consequently only show a height of 
7000 to 9000 feet from their bases. Mauna Loa, on the contrary, rises 
in one stupendous mount directly from the sea. 

Few of our readers are aware that on the summit of Mauna Loa 
exists an enormous crater, excelled in dimensions only by that of 
Haleakala, on East Maui. This crater was first described by the 
lamented English traveller, Douglas, who visited it in 1834, and sub- 
sequently lost his life on the same mountain. The circumference of 
the rim of this crater, as measured by him, is about twenty-four miles, 
or eight miles in diameter, and its depth 1270 feet. The bottom of this 
crater is rent by terrible chasms, which to all attempts yet made are 
unfathomable. This crater is divided into three lesser ones, the 
northern of which, known as Mokuawcowco, has frequently been in 
action; the others appear to have long been quiescent. 

Earthquakes, though of frequent occurrence on Hawaii, are happily 
so slight as to be barcly perceptible, and have never been known to do 
more serious damage than that of throwing down stone walls, upsetting 
milk-pans, ete. ‘The inhabitants of that island have never manifested 
the slightest fear from earthquakes. They occur, on an average, six or 
eight times a year, though in some ycars nearly double that number 
have been noticed. On the other islands of this group, excepting 
occasionally on Maui, earthquakes are scldom or never experienced. 

Of the three large volcanoes on Hawaii, which were probably in 
frequent action during the eighteenth century, two of them, Mauna 
Kea and Hualalai, are now extinct. Appearances would indicate that 
the former ceased action first, as the lava on its sides bear an older 
character. Of Hualalai, which was last in action about sixty years 
since, Jarves says: 

‘*This mountain was ascended for the first time by a party from 
Vancouver's vessels, in 1794. Smoke was then visible at its greatest 
elevation. A few ycars later, it pourcd out a volume of liquefied rock, 
which overran a wide extent of country, destroying several villages, 
fish-ponds, and plantations, finally expending itself in the ocean, where 
it filled up an extensive bay, twenty miles in length, and formed a new 
headland several miles beyond the old termination of the coast. The 
mountain yet looks gloomily, as if brooding some new disaster.” 

The natives on Hawaii still narrate to travellers the story of the 
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death of a woman and child, which oceurred in one of the last erup- 
tions on Hualalai. The base of that mountain had then as it has now, 
small fishing villages scattered along its shore, The last eruption 
began in the night, and the natives were roused from their slumbers 
by the noise of the lava stream flowing down towards their settlement. 
Nearly all succeeded in escaping. In one hut, however, the husband 
only was awaked, and went out to learn the cause of the noise, but 
from fright ran off leaving his wife and child. The lava approached 
rapidly, but before the woman was waked by the wild shrieks of the 
natives, it had encircled the hut and found its way to the sea. Escape 
was impossible. To attempt to cross the fiery stream, was instant 
death. Nearer and nearer the stream came until it reached the hut, 
setting it on fire. The frightened woman, with her child in her arms, 
sought refuge in a pandanus tree—but here safety was only for a 
moment. The hut was fast crumbling to ashes beneath the fiery 
destroyer, which was rapidly approaching the roots of the tree. There 
was now no hope, the lava had reached the tree and burned its roots, 
and soon the woman and child fell a sacrifice to the insatiate goddess 
Pele. 

Mauna Loa is the only volcano now active on Hawaiian Islands. Its 
principal crater is that of Kilauca on the eastern side, at an elevation 
of 4,104 feet above the sea. But its cruptions are not confined to this 
crater, but occur on all sides of the mountain and at various heights— 
sometimes near the summit, but more frequently between 7,000 and 
12,000 feet above the sea. We have found no publication that gives 
a chronological account of the cruptions on Mauna Loa, nor do we 
know of any such. It would be an interesting study for some of our 
antiquarians to look up and give brief accounts of the eruptions which 
have occurred since the discovery of this group. 

Prof. Dana, in his Geology of the U.S. Exploring Expedition, the 
most valuable work to which we have had access, speaks of several 
early eruptions of the volcano on Hawaii. We quote his accounts: 

I. 1789.—* The first eruption of Kilauea, of which tradition gives any 
definite knowledge, occurred about tbe year 1789, during the wars and 
conquests of Kamehameha I. It took place between Kilauea and the 
sea, in a south-easterly direction. It is said to have been accompanied 
-by violent earthquakes and rendings of the carth, and an eruption of 
stones and cinders from the open fissures. It was so violent and ex- 
tensive that the heavens were completely darkened, and one hundred 
lives are supposed to have been lost. There are now, over a large area 
near Kilauea, a few miles distant to the south or south-cast, great 
quantities of a light pumice-like scoria with stones and sand, which 
are believed to have beeti thrown out at this time.’’ [This cruption is 
spoken of in Dibble’s History, as having destroyed part of the army of 
Keoua, Kamehameha’s rival. 

II. 1823.—** The outbreak of 1823, and the features of the crater 
after it, are described by Mr. Ellis. A large tract of country in Kau 
was flooded, and the stream, when it reached the sea, as I am informed 
by Mr. Coan, was five to eight miles wide. The earth is said to have 
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been rent in several places, and the lavas were ejected through the 
fissures, commencing their course above ground some miles south of 
Kilauea. There was no visible communication with the lavas of the 
crater at the time, but the fact of their subsiding some hundred feet 
simultaneously with the eruption, is satisfactory evidence of a con- 
nection.” [This overflow probably entered the sea at Kapapala. It 
is spoken of by Douglas, in the Hawazian Spectator, vol. ii. p. 415. | 

III. 1832.—‘ In June, 1832, an eruption took place both from 
Kilauea and the summit crater of Mauna Loa. The only ejection at 
this time of the lavas of Kilauea to the surface, of which we have de- 
finite account, occurred in the east wall of the crater. A deep fissure 
was opened in the wall, from which streams flowed out, part back into 
Kilauea down the steep slope, and part across into the old crater, 
which at the time was overgrown with wood. % * 

“In September of 1832, when Rev. J. Goodrich visited Kilauea, the 
eruption had taken place. The lavas, which previously had increased 
so as to fill up to the black ledge and fifty feet above, had sunk down 
again nearly to the same depth, leaving as usual, a boiling cauldron at 
the south end. The earthquake of the January (June ?) preceding had 
rent in twain the walls of the crater, on the east side, from top to 
bottom, producing seams from a few inches to several yards in width, 
from-which the region between the ¢wo craters (Kilauea and the ‘ Old 
Crater’) was deluged with lava. About half way up the precipice 
there was a vent a quarter of a mile in length, from which immense 
masses of lava boiled out directly under the hut formerly occupied by 
Lord Byron’s party.” See American Journal of Science, xxv. 199. 

‘¢ From these accounts (Goodrich’s, etc.) it is probable that, in ad- 
dition to the ejections from the east wall, which are insufficient to 
account for the subsidence in the lower pit, there must have been a 
subterranean outlet beneath the sea.” 

IV. 1$832.— An eruption is stated to have taken place in the sum- 
mit crater of Mauna Loa on the 20th of June, 1832, and the mountain 
continued burning for two or three weeks. The lavas broke out in 
different places, and were discharged from so many vents, that the 
fires were seen on every side of the dome, and were visible as far as 
Lahania.”’ Sec American Journal of Science and Arts, xxv., 201, ina 
communication from Rey. J. Goodrich, dated 1832, November 17th. 





The Eruption of 1840. 


The best account that we can find of this eruption of Kilauea is given 
by Jarves in his Scenes and Scenery : 

‘On the 30th of May (1840), the inhabitants of the district detected 
a smoke and some fire rising, in the direction of the volcano (Kilauea). 
As it proceeded from an uninhabited and desolate region, they gave 
themselves no further concern about it, attributing it to the burning of 
brush-wood. The next day, being Sunday, the several congregations 
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at Hilo and its vicinity, were alarmed by the prodigious increase of 
the flames, in that quarter. They increased so rapidly as to leave no 
doubt that the volcano was in motion; but in what manner it was 
discharging itself, was as yet conjecture. The fiery column, sending 
forth heavy masses of smoke and cinders, gave indication that it was 
no ordinary outbreak. Fear began to seize upon some. The burning 
torrent was four thousand feet above them; and if it turned in the 
direction of Hilo, the devastation would be dreadful. But on the Ist 
of June it began to move in a north-easterly direction; and in little 
short of four days reached the sea, having flowed forty miles from its 
source. Owing to the inequalities of the country, the rapidity of its 
movement was not uniform. In some places it was stayed for a consider- 
able time, until a valley had been filled up, or precipice overthrown. 
In such spots it spread itself into lakes many miles wide. On level 
ground it moved slowly and sluggishly, but when it met with a descent, 
it acquired a velocity of even five miles the hour, consuming every 
thing before it. Its depth varied according to the nature of the soil, 
and is from twelve to two hundred feet and upwards. The average 
descent of the country in the direction it took, is about one hundred 
feet to the mile. Its general movement, owing to its great consistency, 
was in immense semi-circular masses or waves. These would roll on, 
gradually accumulating, until the mass had become too heavy to hold 
itself together, while the exterior was partially cooled and solidified ; 
then bursting, the liquefied interior flowing out would join a new 
stream, and by its momentum cleave that asunder. By these accelerated 
progressive movements, the wave-like ridges were formed, which are 
everywhere observable on the older dykes. At times it forced its way 
under the soil, presenting the singular appearance of earth, rocks, 
and trees in motion, like the swell of the ocean. It found its way into 
crevices and subterranean galleries, flowing on until it had filled them 
up, or met with some impediment, then bursting up the superincumbent 
soil, it bore off upon its livid surface, like rafts on a river, hillocks with 
trees still standing upon them ; and so great was its viscidity, heavy 
rocks floated down with the stream. A white man, who was standing 
upon a small lime hill, near the main stream, absorbed by the spectacle, 
felt the ground beneath him in motion, and, before he could retire, it 
had been raised ten to fifteen feet above its former height. He had 
barely left the spot before it burst open like a shell, and a torrent of 
fire issued rapidly forth. On the third day of the eruption, three new 
hills of a mile in length, and from six hundred to eight hundred feet 
high, were formed in the direction where the fire first appeared. In 
two days they had entirely disappeared. 

To the windward, the running lava could be approached, near enough 
for those who visited it to thrust long poles into the liquefied rock, and 
draw forth specimens. On the leeward side, owing to the intensity of 
the heat, the noxious and deadly vapours and gases, with which the 
air was impregnated, and the showers of hot ashes, sand, and cinders, 
which were constantly descending, all vegetation for many miles was 
destroyed, and the inhabitants obliged to flee with the greatest ex- 
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pedition. Fortunately, the stream flowed through two ‘lands’ only, 
according to the Hawaiian division of territory, those of Nanawale and 
Kanahikio ; both sparsely populated, and quite barren. Consequently, 
the warning being ample, although a number of small hamlets were 
overwhelmed, and a multitude of swine and poultry perished, no lives 
were lost among the people. The body of an old woman, who had just 
died, was consumed. The colour of the viscid mass was, while flowin 
sluggishly, of the deepest crimson; when more active, it resembled 
gore and fresh blood violently stirred together. At Hilo, and places 
forty miles distant, such was the brilliancy of the light, that the finest 
print could be easily read at midnight. This noon-tide brightness, 
converting night into day, prevailed over all East-Hawaii, for two 
weeks, and is represented, by eye-wituesses, to have been a spectacle 
of unsurpassed sublimity. It was like the glaré of a blazing firmament, 
and was seen for upwards of a hundred miles at sea. It also rose and 
spread itself above the lofty mountain peaks, so as to be distinctly 
visible on the leeward side of the island, where the wind drove the 
smoke in dense and massy clouds.” 





The Eruption of 1843. 


An eruption took place in January, 1843, which is described by 
Messrs. Andrews and Coan, Missionary Herald, xxxix. 381, xxxix. 
463, and xl. 44. It broke out at the very summit on the 10th of 
January, and continued down the slopes of Mauna Loa in two streams ; 
one flowed to the westward towards Kona, the other flowed northward 
to the foot of Mauna Kea, and then dividing, one part continued on 
towards Waimea, north-eastward, and the other towards Hilo, east- 
ward. The branch toward Mauna Kea is described as twenty-five or 
thirty miles long, and averaging one and a half miles in width. It 
appears from the accounts that the mountain was fissured in the two 
directions, and that the ejections took place from the fissures instead 
of from the summit craters where it commenced. Says Mr. Coan :— 
‘**On the morning of January 10th, before day, we discovered a small 
beacon fire near the top of Mauna Loa. This was soon found to be a 
new eruption on the north-east slope of the mountain, at an elevation 
of near thirteen thousand fect.” 

‘* Subsequently,’ Mr. Coan goes on to say, ‘‘ the lava appeared to 
burst out at several different pvints lower down the mountain, from 
whence it flowed off in the direction of Mauna Kea, filling the valley 
between the mountains with a sca of fire. Here the stream divided, 
part flowing toward Waimea, and the other eastward toward Hilo. Still 
another stream flowed along the base of Mauna Loa to Hualalai, in 
Kona. For about four weeks this scene continued without much 
abatement.”’ ete. Ascending the mountain, Mr. Coan reached the 
stream of lava between Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, about 7000 feet 


above the sea. On the evening of the third day, “ as darkness gathered 
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around us, the lurid fires of the volcano began to glow and to gleam 
upon us from the foot of Mauna Kea, over all the plain between the 
two mountains, and up the side of Mauna Loa and its snow-crowned 
summit, exhibiting the appearance of vast and innumerable furnaces 
burning with intense vehemence. On this plain we spent the day in 
traversing and surveying the immense streams of fresh scoria and slag 
which lay in wild confusion further than the eye could reach, some 
cooled, some half cooled, and some still in fusion.” On the ascent they 
passed fields of scoria, and regions that were at times steaming and hot, 
evincing igneous action beneath. 

‘Soon we came to an opening of twenty yards long and ten wide, 
through which we looked, and at the depth of fifty feet, we saw a vast 
tunnel or subterranean canal, lined with smooth, vitrified matter, 
forming the channel of a river of fire, which swept down the stecp side 
of the mountain with amazing velocity. As we passed up the mountain 
we found several similar openings into this canal, into which we cast 
large stones; these instead of sinking into the viscid mass, were borne 
instantly out of sight. Mounds, ridges, and cones even thrown up 
along the line of the stream, from the latter of which steam, gases, and 
hot stones were ejected. At three o’clock we reached the verge of the 
great crater where the eruption first took place, near the highest point 
of the mountain. Here we found two immense craters, close to each 
other, of vast depth, and in terrific action.” 


The Eruption of 1852. 


The eruption occurred in February, 1852, and broke out on the 
north side of Mauna Loa, not a great distance from that of 1855. An 
account of it, written by Mr. J. Fuller, and dated May 12th, we find 
in the Friend for May, 1852, and extract a few paragraphs describing 
the scene: 

*‘ During the first night. at the distance of forty miles, we heard the 
rumbling of the volcano, like the roar of the heavy surf breaking upon 
the shore—and saw the sky brilliantly illuminated above the crater and 
the flowing lava. An immense column of vapour and smoke arose from 
the crater and formed a magnificent arc, reflecting the red and purple 
light of the fiery masses below. Animated by sights and sounds so 
grand, we quickened our pace in order to gain a nearer view of the 
scenc, believing that in this casc, distance did not lend enchantment 
to the view. 

On the second day towards night we came to a hut built by the 
party of the previous weck—being wet with the rain, we concluded to 
spend the night here—we enlarged the house, built a fire in one part 
of it, put on dry clothes, wrapped ourselves in our blankeis and passed 
a comfortable night. The morning was fine, we soon caught sight of 
the lava jets as they shot up above the distant mountain ridges, and 
passing the whitened bones of a mule lost by the King’s party while 
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crossing the mountains two or three years ago—snatching here and 
there a bunch of delicious ohelos which grew by the path, we came, at 
about ten a.m. of the third day, to the last ridge that separated us from 
the region of the eruption ; ascended to the top of this, the whole 
scene, wild, terrific, grand, magnificent, bursts upon our senses ! 

It is impossible to give you a complete description of what we saw 
and heard, or to draw a picture which will produce the same impression 
on your mind that the original did upon mine. Language, on such an 
occasion is powerless, eloquence is dumb, and silence is the expression 
most congenial to the sentiments of the soul. Yet I will try to give 
you some facts and hints which will assist your imagination in its con- 
ceptions of the wildly interesting scenes we witnessed. 

Imagine yoursclf, then, just ascended to the top of the above men- 
tioned eminence. Before you, at a distance of two miles, rises the new 
formed crater in the midst of fields of black, smoking lava, while from 
its centre there jets a column of red hot lava to an immense height, 
threatening instant annihilation to any presumptuous mortal who 
should come within the reach of its scathing influence. The crater 
may be 1000 feet in diameter and from 100 to 150 feet high. The 
column of liquid lava which is constantly sustained in the air, from 
200 to 500 feet high, and perhaps the highest jets may reach as high 
as 700 feet! There is a constant and rapid succession of jets one 
within another, the masses falling outside and cooling as they fall, 
form a sort of dark veil, through which the new jets darting up with 
every degree of force and every variety of form, render this grand fire 
JSountain one of the most magnificent objects that human imagination 
can conceive of. From the top of the lava jets, the current of heated 
air carries up a large mass of scoria and pumice, which falls again in 
constant showers for some miles around the crater.” 

(To be Continued.) 


A ForgIcNEn’s Account oF us—TZhe Admiralty.* 


Near Parliament Street, of London, there stands a sombre brick 
building, the principal face of which forms the interior of a dull damp 
courtyard. To bring it to the side of the street two wings have been 
added, which while they form two sides of the court, contribute 
nothing to improve the monotonous character of the architecture : 
nevertheless it is here that the business of the Admiralty is carried 
on. The English have been long celebrated for their contempt of 
architectural pride: in fact it is said that they even consider it 
honourable to conduct the affairs of the state in low contemptible 
looking buildings. The contrast between a great maritime power 
and squalid poverty in such an cdifice seems to have struck our 
neighbours themselves from the middle of the last century. In 


* Suggested principally by an article in the Reyue des deux Mondes, 
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1776, two architects of the name of Adam (brothers) undertook 
to screen the entire want of elegance in the building by a wall, with 
but little effect, yet certain well finished, although rather tame 
emblems placed on it in the shape of winged seahorses,—the prow 
of a Roman galley, and an imitation of the forepart of an English ship 
of war, indicate tolerably clearly the nature and purport of this public 
building. However to make up for want of elegance in structure, it 
has certain claims to notice quite after the heart of a people jealous of 
their national history. 

The Admiralty in former times was Wallingford House, which 
according to Pennant, the English historian, was so called, ‘‘ because 
it was inhabited by the Knollys—Viscounts Wallingford.’”’ Oliver 
Cromwell held some of his councils here, and here also the celebrated 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was born, who in 1676 became 
one of the members of the administration known by the name of the 
Cabal.* The restoration had secured him a revenue of £20,000, 
which he squandered in all kinds of extravagances. The son of a 
parent, assassinated in the reign of Charles the First, whose favourite 
he was, by turns he had been alchemist, painter, poet, musician, 

entleman, an indiscreet wit, a debauché, turning night into day and 

ay into night, ambitious and at the head of every party ; the second 
George Villiers by his vices and eccentricities more than rivalled those 
of the court of Charles the Second. Dryden has drawn his portrait with 
a masterhand in dark colours: he has shown up the extravagances 
and follies of this singular character, leaving more than one tragic 
episode in the shade. George Villiers was the lover of the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, whose husband he killed through jealousy. The 
countess, disguised as a page, held the bridle of the duke’s horse, 
while this was proceeding, and the murderer in his blood stained 
condition bestowed his attention on her before he had even changed 
his clothes. The Duke of Buckingham, according to Pope, dicd after 
having run through a princely fortune “in the miserable room of a 
squalid cottage,” and according to others, in one of his tenants’ houses 
at Kirby Mallory.t It was in the reign of William the Third that 
the Admiralty Office was installed in the ancient dwelling of the 
prodigal son. 

It was with much interest that I visited this fountain of the maritime 
power of England. The administrative habits of Great Britain have 
nothing of that official raideur which distinguishes them in other 
countries. I was shewn over the offices with the greatest kindness, 
the old bowling-green of the Dukes of Buckingham, now converted 


® The period at which the Cabal ministry was formed is said to have been at 
“ the lowest point of degradation this old English nation ever reached ; her fleets 
swept from the sea, and her king called the menial of a foreign power * ©@ # 
The former government was superseded by the most unprincipled administration 
in our annals called the Cabal, from the initials of its chief members’ names :— 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Launderdale ; and men began to 
despair.” History of England by the Rev. James White. 


¢ Ata very recent Exhibition of our Artists there was a picture of it, 
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into a garden, the room in which Nelson lay and from whence he was 
carried in great state to St. Paul’s Cathedral, the first model of the 
statue on the column of Trafalgar Square, the library, the anteroom of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the walls of which are ornamented 
with arms and accoutrements, and the Board-room. What imparts an 
air of lively interest to the interior of this otherwise cold forbidding 
edifice is its association of ideas with historic reminiscences. How 
many men of note and eminence have ascended that stone staircase. 
Perhaps in that old leathern arm chair Captain Cook himself was once 
seated. I was also shewn the book signed by the admirals on taking 
the oath of allegiance, when they declared on their honour to oppose, 
as far as they could, the authority of the pope in matters of religion, 
the belief in the real presence, and other articles symbolical of such 
matters. What could these dogmas have to do with the management 
of a fleet? It must not be forgotten nevertheless, that, if from the 
sixteenth century England has resisted sometimes alone her enemies 
on the continent: it was by opposing to them two great principles— 
Protestantism, and the sea. What great names are written by their 
bearers in this list of heroes of whom many have sealed with their 
blood their devotion to their country and the right of freedom in 
belief. The Board-room in which the Lords of the Admiralty assemble 
is only distinguished by curious old carvings. Here again appears 
Nelson, but now in a painting done at Palermo, by Leonardo Guzzardi. 
This however fails in want of relief and expression. At the head of 
a large table covered with green cloth, stands the chair of the 
president or first lord, while the other lords fill the chairs by which it 
1s surrounded. In fact the whole room is old and gloomy, with poor 
light and no ornament: nevertheless it is here that the most important 
questions are decided, that intcrest the navy of the country. 

The Admiralty correctly represents the head of the maritime 
administration, but it is a body the members of which are scattered 
over the surface of Great Britain. ‘To speak of London alone, the 
affairs of the navy will be found distributed in other places, one in 
Spring Gardens, and anothcr at Somerset House. A simple fact will 
sufficiently explain the propriety of this division of administration, 
that appears at first extraordinary to strangers. Thus like nearly all 
the branches of the British government, the maritime power is formed 
by means of distinct elements, which must necessarily increase and 
raultiply in proportion as the business of the country increases; but 
which never are allowed to accumulate in one centre. The British 
navy has grown with the nation, and to avail myself of a common mode 
of expression, it is the result of circumstances. Such a condition must 
not be considered then as produced intentionally, it is the natural 
result of the law of cause and effect. Thence it is that it readily 
assumes the form it receives from time to time from the Anglo-Saxon 
character. Nevertheless such a state of things entails inconvenience, 
and it becomes necessary to have recourse to certain means of con- 
necting the divided parts of the system. One of the offices is devoted 
to the transmission of orders from the Admiralty, and which (thanks 
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to the electric telegraph) range to all parts of the kingdom. By means 
of these electric lines, always in operation at the command of the 
administration (like the brain and the nervous system), the Admiralty 
caa telegraph its orders to different offices of London, to the govern- 
ment dockyards of Sheerness or Portsmouth, and send a ship to sea at 
pleasure. Such galvanic means differ neither in form nor material 
from those employed elsewhere ; but there is something imposing in 
the silence of the office where such work is done, the very atmosphere 
of which may be said to be filled with the grave matters and secret 
messages of state. The orders which were thus transmitted at the 
time of my visit, were perhaps of no great importance; but the 
mechanical application of the means was the same as if to organize 
the measurcs for some great naval battle, as the flash which gave the 
order and which might represent the discharge of the cannon, departed 
on its silent course. 

The powers of defence in England consist of a fleet and an army: 
but a characteristic feature of administration separates the one from 
the other. The army is considered to belong to the Queen, who 
is represented by a commander in chief—at present the Duke of 
Cambridge. But this is not the case with respect to the Navy. The 
crown has either ceded its rights over the Navy, or such rights never 
existed (this seems to be an unsettled point), but the government of 
the met | has always rested with the Lords of the Admiralty. From 
whence has come this power? and how formed? These matters may 
be explained in a few words. | 

The office of high admiral existed in England long before England 
possessed a royal fleet. If the sovereign meditated a naval expedition, 
the merchant shipping in the different ports of the country were 
required to give their services. Recent researches have shewn that 
certain vessels of the state served as the nucleus of these squadrons ; 
but the system of a permanent fiect was not introduced into the 
affairs of Great Britain until the time of Henry tbe Eighth. As to 
the officer charged with supcrintending these preparations for war as 
well as the general affairs of the ships, he has borne successive titles 
which have indicated the nature of his duties. First he was the 
guardian of the sca, custos maris: then the maritime lieutenant of the 
crown, locum tenens super mare: and towards 1297, the King of 
England’s Admiral of the Sea, was somctimes a stranger to the art 
of naval warfare, and mostly one of the king’s sons or some member 
of his family, but was not obliged to command the fleet in person. 
It was quite sufficient for him to organize and direct the proceedings 
of the naval forces from a distance, like Louis the Fourteenth, ‘* whose 
grandeur chained him to the shore.” The office was continued thus 
until September Z0th, 1628, the epoch when for the first time it was 
confided not to an individual, but to the hands of a committee. 
This was shortly after the first George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
and then High Admiral of England, had been assassinated by Felton. 
This took place at Portsmouth, on August 23rd, 1628. The treasurer, 
Lord Weston, Count Lindsey, and others were called on to take 
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charge of the duties which had belonged to the duke, who must 
not be confounded with his son, the paramour of the Countess of 
Shrewsbury. From that time the two systems alternately prevailed ; 
and from time to time, the dutics of the High Admiral were performed 
by one of the principal officers of the state. Such was the case when 
Cromwell seized the reins of maritime affairs along with those of the 
government, which had been for some years held by the parliament. 
After him, the Duke of York, brother of Charles the Second, Charles 
the Second himself, Prince George of Denmark, and the Earl of 
Pembroke filled the office. 

In fact, after more than a century and a half with but one exception, 
that of the Duke of Clarence, William the Fourth (who was Lord 
High Admiral of England from 1827 to 1828), the maritime affairs of 
England have always been conducted by a Board. The functions of 
the ancient High Admirals consisted on one hand of preserving and 
regulating the naval forces of the kingdom, and on the other of 
administering justice in all processes relating to affairs at sea. The 
first of these powers is at present exercised by the Admiralty itself, 
and the second by a tribunal which bears the name of the High Court 
of Admiralty, a court which exercises its authority over maritime 
affairs either civil or criminal. 

(The author of the paper in the Revue does not seem to be aware that 
all cases of discipline relating to Her Majesty’s ships are settled by 
courts martial composed of naval officers regulated by the articles of 
war, while those relating to matters involving property of mercantile 
shipping are settled by the High Court of Admiralty. And again that 
matters involving discipline, etc., of merchant shipping, as well as 
eases of felony regarding them, such as the wilful destruction of ships, 
belong to civil tribunals. ] 

The Board or Committee which regulates the affairs of the Royal 
Navy is composed of six members and two sccretaries. The First Lord 
is generally a person of high standing entirely unknown to sea matters ; 
he is a member of the cabinet, and corresponds in his office to the 
Minister of Marine in France. The second, designated by the title of 
the senior sea lord, is on the contrary the natural councillor of the 
First Lord in all matters which require his special opinion regarding 
nautical affairs. He is often the senior one of the Board, who, as they 
say, knows saltwater or the smell of the tar-bucket. The sixth mem- 
ber or Junior Lord of the Board is generally a young man of good 
birth, who wishes to get his hand in to matters of government, and 
learn the maritime affairs of the kingdom. All these commissioners 
are nominated by the Queen : they originate and fall with the ministry, 
in whose political views they partake. 

On their taking office, the Lords of the Admiralty find the duties of 
their office divided between them. A statement is printed entitled 
‘Distribution of Business,” defining the duties usually assigned to 
each of the lords according to seniority at the Board. This arrange- 
ment, in virtue of which the council delegates to its members their 
several duties, receives no sort of publicity. It is a kind of family 
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compact, and the Admiralty remains a council of six, concealed from 
the country. The extensive sphere of its authority includes the 
management and discipline of the fleet, the control of dockyards and 
other government establishments, which pertain more or less to the 
sea. Its duties include the nomination of naval officers, either civil 
or military, and to regulate the expenses of repairing or building 
ships, and to control the establishments of naval instruction belonging 
to the government ; all which affairs are regulated by the Board. The 
decisions of these meetings however, undergo revision and scrutiny. 
According to a time-honoured custom, the first lord holds a supreme 
opinion at the Board. In fact he is in the position of a member of 
the Cabinet. Having the secrets of the government, he controls 
certain armaments or makes a new disposal of naval forces, without 
being accountable for them to the Board. The other lords have then 
but to choose between two courses, to agree or resign, and the last is 
very seldom adopted. The minister has good right to justify his silence 
by mare than one serious motive. Would it be right for him to allow 
his intentions to get abroad by confiding them to honourable men, no 
doubt but which might by accident unintentionally get spoken of at 
the clubs? There is nevertheless an anomaly which is at once evident 
here. That is, a Board covering with its collective responsibility, acts 
with the entirety of which it is scarcely informed. The assent of the 
commissioners becomes in this case, the index of the minister’s will. 
In general however, the first lord defers to the opinions of the other 
lords, as far as concerns the details of the administration with which 
they are charged. He does not preside always at all decisions ; two 
commissioners and a secretary are sufficient to make a Board. The 
first secretary is generally a member of Parliament, and when the 
minister belongs to the Upper House of Parliament, he is often the 
only organ of the Admiralty in the House of Commons. 

The system of the Board has often from old been the subject of 
severe criticism in England. It is reproached, and with much reason, 
of weakening the responsibility of power by being divided,—which 
praises or which blames in a group of individuals, that presents the 
appearance of a factitious solidarity, and which deals with affairs 
without leaving a trace behind it. In a country where public opinion 
is everything, one has a right to deal with the powers of authority in 
the shape of flesh and blood, and not with shadows, which, like the 
divinities of Homer, disappear in a mist the moment that one would 
touch them. Above all other committees of the same kind has this of 
the Admiralty found shelter from the attacks of the press? Certainly 
not. Indignation ran high among-our neighbours when the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir John Pakington, lately declared before 
Parliament that he had scarcely a vessel in the Reserve fit immediately 
to be sent to sea. The country remembers bitterly some seventy 
millions sterling which have been expended in seven years for the 
fleet, and the cry of alarm spread to every corner of Great Britain. 
There is no doubt some exaggeration in the many comments to which 
this declaration of the minister gave rise, and I should pity the 
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stranger who believes every word to be true that is uttered by our 
neighbours on their affairs. The English, as far as regards the 
interests of their country, resemble the husband who growls bitterly 
over the state of his own affairs, but does not permit a single other 
person to say a word against them. Never does the actual condition 
of the British navy fulfil either the hopes entertained of it, or 
correspond to the sacrifices of money that have been lavished upon it. 
Each new minister, on taking office, holds the same language as 
Sir John Pakington. Is it for the purpose of depreciating the preceding 
administration? I cannot think so:—surely the British navy suffers 
from some chronic infirmity. Apart from the faults found by the 
Admiralty several causes sufficiently explain that the present period is 
a crisis of uncertainty. 

An attentive observer would not fail to perceive what has passed 
for several years under the ministry even of Lord Palmerston. It will 
be remembered that the English Government proposed, for the first 
time, to construct on the sea-coast large defensive works, and obtained 
large grants of moncy to carry out the plan. Fortifications, and what 
for? The English of the last century disdained to fortify their coasts ! 
thus defying the whole world to approach them. ‘The sea, they said, 
is our battle-field, and yet Admiral de Ruyter boasted that his flag had 
forced the mouth of the Thames.” It is not for me to judge of the 
propriety of the great works, which the English carry on from year to 
year at enormous sacrifices of money: all that I can sce in them is an 
acknowledgment of uneasiness. The formation of redoubts, and stone 
bastions, sufficiently attest that our neighbours have lost their faith in 
the old wooden walls—their ships! What is it then that has shaken 
this old confidence in the protection of the sca? How is it that Great 
Britain has thus seen some (it may be said) of her power dissipated ? 
The material condition of a flect of war ships has changed in the 
course of half-a-century. Hitherto, in order to maintain her superiority 
on the sea, England reckoned on the valour and experience of her 
seamen. Tritons as they are, born on the shores of an island, from 
their youth they are inured to the elements, and their first con- 
sideration was the sea rather than the land. Steam, adapted to the 
use of large ships, and latcly armour-plated vesscls, have singularly 
changed the condition of naval affairs. To men fighting against each 
other almost a war of machinery has succeeded. Whatever might be 
the courage and intelligence of the assailants, always the soul of the 
new marine monsters, it is certain that individual power is nearly lost 
behind the masses of iron bearing the thunder of war on their im- 

enetrable sides. One must not be surprised then that recent 
inventions have, for an instant, disconcerted the ancient maritime 
genius of England, accustomed to long success obtained by other 
means. 

Unfavourable or advantageous as these new terms of mccting hostile 
nations may be, they must still be put up with. England, by her 
insulated position, her history in reference to commerce, and her 

, colonial possessions, must of necessity be a maritime power of the first 
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order. She follows then, although with some reluctance, and an 
evident dislike, in the routine of mechanical appliances to ships of 
war. The English, being a mechanical people, may eventually regain 
their superiority on a new common field, but again she is disconcerted 
that it is yet at a distance arising from the change. The plated ships 
Warrior, the Minotaur, the Northumberland, and others sally forth 
gradually from their building yards. No doubt various obstacles 
oppose the rapid development of the new system: I do not allude to 
money, for in spite of the enormous expense, the country is resigned 
beforehand to any sacrifice to recover its position on the sea. If their 
wooden walls have done their work, recourse must be had to those of 
iron to preserve maritime supremacy. What rather delays the 
progress of reconstructing the British fleet is what everywhere checks 
the ardour of a government. Discoveries and inventions succced each 
other with such marvellous rapidity, that in the midst of such changes 
the mind is apt to wander from one thing to another. What to adopt, 
what to reject. The mere chimeras of yesterday become the realities 
of to-day, and perhaps the rejected of to-morrow. How isa country’s 
armament to be hazarded on such or such a system, when perhaps in 
a few months the same expense may have to be incurred for a more 
efficacious one. To say nothing of vessels, there is a perpetual strife 
between the power of the gun, and that of the armour to resist it, and 
day by day this same resisting power of armour has to be doubled to 
meet the increasing force of projectiles. The desideratum to be 
attained is a ship that shall be znvudnerable, and free from taking fire; 
and no sooner is such a boon supposed to be attained than all vanishes 
under the test of experience; who cannot but perceive that such a 
state of things must have often embarrassed the Lords of the Admiralty. 
No doubt a strong mind will triumph over obstacles, but that im- 
perturbable resolution, how is it to be found among men when they 
are, for the most part, strangers to the navy, at a council whose 
responsibility vanishes every moment behind that of the minister. 
Should the day ever come when England demands an account of the 
proceedings of the Admiralty, who shall be their accusers, the Lords 
of yesterday, or those of to-day? An impenetrable veil ever covers 
their doings. 

The majorities of committecs is in England the spirit of toutine. In 
these bodies is it not the same class of society which, under different 
conditions, manages from one generation to another the reins of 
government. In times of peace the nation allows it: it waits its day, 
quite satisfied at some opportunity of seizing a crisis in affairs. A war 
comes, and public opinion awakes as from a dream, clamours im- 
peratively for reform. Such was the case in 1854, when the Crimean 
campaign shewed the requirements of the English army. And will it 
not be the same with the navy? Isa war with America necessary to 
awaken the energies of the Administration of Great Britain? The 
egotism of barbarous ages does not please the great founder of nations ; 
it banishes social relations, the relative conditions of states is its last 
place for refuge, and here it accords ill with the progress of civilization. 
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What kind of patriotism would that be which in these days rejoices 
over the maritime decadence of neighbours? Every nation of the 
world has a right to be strong in the presence of strong nations, and 
lessens the chances of war, by curbing the foolish temptations of 
ambition. Certainly England is by no means in so reduced a condition 
as to encourage, by her neglect or weakness at sea, the enterprise of a 
rival. The resources of England are perhaps greater now than ever, 
and her seamen have not yet degenerated. The spirit of adventure 
and enterprize of the merchant seamen of the United Kingdom is as 
evident as ever. What is it that it has failed in of late,—a leader 
and a power responsible for deeds? Again, that I may not be mis- 
understood,—No one here wishes for change in the base of maritime 
constitution, such as that which has been founded in Great Britain by 
the efforts of the whole country, and prepared by the naval authorities. 
The English do not originate, and have no reason for regrets: it is 
robably from the possession of such a faculty that the various services 
have preserved their freedom of action. The British navy itself 
displays self-government. The parties interested in it generally find 
the means of making themselves understood somehow or other in the 
state discussions. Who will dare to say that this regime is injurious 
to the national interests?’ The English—we know it but too well, had 
no desire for that centralization, so vaunted of in France, to gain the 
Battle of Trafalgar. What they have a right to claim beyond ordinary, 
is a system which, securing the spontaneous concurrence of the 
numerous elements of which the Royal Navy is composed, shows more 
clearly who are the men placed at the head of the Administration. 

It would be superfluous to point out the different public services 
which are included in the Admiralty. One of the most interesting 
undoubtedly is hydrography. From this department proceed the 
admirable charts, known throughout Europe, and on which are shown 
with fidelity the smallest sandbanks formed by the ocean along the 
shores of England, the concealed rocks, the configuration of the islands 
and outlying banks. Another branch of naval administration attached 
to the Admiralty is found close by it in Spring Gardens, and that is 
the Coast-Guard Office. 


SALE oF GUANO. 


Tue following law for the sale of guano has been passed :—Art. 1. 
The government will not be able for the future to make any new 
contracts of consignation, nor prorogate the actual ones by the system 
of advancement or any other means. Art. 2. The guano will be sold 
in Peru for each and all the nations who consume it. The sale will 
be made at public auction, fixing anticipated notices during six months 
for the quantity of guano to be consumed in one year, or two years at 
the utmost. Art. 3. The government will proceed to make contracts 
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for the sale of the guano, with the actual consignees for the quantity 
consumed in their respective markets. Art. 4. These contracts for the 
selling of the guano will be immediately submitted to the deliberation 
of Congress, without the approbation of which they will be null and 
void. Art. 5. The government must attend most strictly to the 
faithful accomplishment of all the obligations of the nation in favour 
of the foreign debts. Art. 6. If the government could not raise any 
funds in accordance with Art. 3, it is authorised to procure them to the 
sum of four million soles, celebrating the most convenient contracts, 
same will be submitted to Congress for their final approbation. Given 
at the House of Deputies in Lima on the 11th day of May, 1867— 
President Jose Jacinto Ibarra ; Secretary Ambrosio}Becerril ; Secretary 
Washington La Rosa. 


Crviz Law anp Marrrat Power. 
(Concluded from page 323.) 


No. V.—Responsibility of Officials, Civil or Military, for every 
Breach of the Law. 


Tux doctrines respecting the duty of a government in the suppression 
of a rebellion are summed up in their fulness in the words of two of 
our greatest judges on the occasion of the Gordon riots of 1780. It 
will be remembered that the Houses of Parliament were surrounded 
and the members attacked ; the Bank of England threatened ; arson, 
murder, and rebellion in full career; and London, it was said, within 
twelve hours of being reduced to a heap of ashes. It was an 
insurrection rather than a riot, and was only suppressed by a vigorous 
use of the military force. Even this seemed to the watchful 
constitutionalists of that time a doubtful legality, though no man had 
questioned its obvious expediency. In his great speech in the House 
of Lords in defence of the government, to which I have referred, 
Lord Mansfield said (Lords, June 19, 1780; 21 Hansard, 694) :— 
‘‘The persons who assisted in the suppression of those riots and 
tumults, in contemplation of law, are to be considered as mere private 
individuals, acting according to law, and upon any abuse of the legal 
power with which they were invested, are amenable to the laws of 
their country. For instance, supposing a soldier, or any other 
military person, who acted in the course of the late riots, had exceeded 
the powers with which he was invested, I have not a single doubt 
that he is liable to be tried and punished, not by martial law, but by 
the common and statute law of the realm; consequently, the false 
idea that we are living under a military government, or that the 
military have any more power or other power, since the commencement 
of the riots, is the point which I rise to refute, and on that ground to 
remove those idle and ill-founded apprehensions, that any part of the 
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laws or the constitution are either suspended or have been dispensed 
with.” 

The speech of Lord Mansfield was adopted by Lord Thurlow, then 
Chancellor, as the fullest and most accurate statement of the law 
which it was possible to express in words; and a few days later, in a 
subsequent debate in the House of Lords, he said (21 Hansard, 746) :— 

‘Every man had a right to oppose force to force, on that first 
principle of the law of nature, as well as of the law of the land, 
self-defence ; so the military, when present, individually as private 
persons, or collectively under military command, if they were insulted 
or assaulted, had a right to repel the violence and defend themselves. 
And in doing this the military did nothing but what every man else 
was warranted by law to do, because the military in every part of 
their conduct, in such case as he had stated, were bound to obey the 
law ; and, if they exceeded it, were liable to actions of trespass, etc., 
just the same as any other persons who wore brown coats and were 
not soldiers. In all cases of high treason, insurrection, and rebellion 
within the realm, it was the peculiar office of the Crown to use the 
most effectual means of resisting and quashing such insurrection and 
rebellion, and punishing the instruments of it. But the King, any 
more than the private person, could not supersede the law, nor act 
contrary to it, and therefore he was bound to take care that the means he 
used for putting an end to the rebellion and insurrection were legal and 
constitutional, and the military employed for that purpose were, every 
one of them, amenable to the law, because no word of command from 
their particular officer, no direction from the War Office or order of 
council, could warrant or sanction their acting illegally......It was his 
opinion that Ilis Majesty’s ministers had done nothing contrary to law 
by employing the military to quell the late tumults, and that in no 
case, cither of outrage, felony, or high treason, were the military 
authorised further than the meanest individual subject ; all persons of 
all descriptions being equally amenable to the laws of the land, and 
" answerable to them for their conduct on every occaston,”’ . 

A statement like this by two of the greatest judges in our history 
passing unchallenged in the chamber which forms the first court of 
law in the realm may perhaps be regarded as conclusive authority, 
more especially so far as they limit the rights of the Executive they 
were engaged in defending. If the public would fix those plain and 
noble sentences in their mind, we should hear from henceforth but 
little of the audacious plea that the Crown, or any of its officials, 
under any circumstances, can lawfully supersede law. If any one still 
thinks the difficulty may be got over if the Crown or its servants 
simply declare that they intend to supersede civil law and to proclaim 
martial law, I do not care to argue with him. No responsible person 
will now be found to contend that any suspending power is known to 
the British constitution, or that the military force possesses, or by any 
contrivance can acquire, any other duty than that of suppressing open 
resistance. 

There yet remains one conceivable ground of argument, that 
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unsuccessfully attempted by Erskine in one of his finest addresses, the 
ground of unexampled and extraordinary circumstances. Paramount 
necessity, arising from an exceptional crisis, has before now been 
pleaded in an English court, and the court dealt with it with 
conspicuous wisdom and dignity. The facts were left as a whole to a 
jury; they were instructed what facts were adequate ‘to produce 
that natural necessity which in a court of law was sufficient to justify 
crimes,’ Lord Pigot, being Governor of Madras, and acting, as was 
admitted, with outrageous illegality and violence, was arrested by his 
council. For this arbitrary act the council were brought home here, 
and put on their trial, when they pleaded that their acts, however 
unauthorised by law, were done bond fide to preserve a possession of 
the empire, where the civil arm was feeble, and which was threatened 
with total subversion. They admitted the breach of law; they 
asserted that it had saved the State in a totally exceptional crisis. 
Their plea was held good ; but they were sent before a jury of their 
countrymen to prove the truth of the fact. The judge who tried them 
said (see State Trials, vol. 21, p. 1046) :-— | 

“It is my duty to tell you that the result of our judgement upon the 
several circumstances stated is, that though they tend to lessen the 
guilt of what you have done from your intention, motive, and object 
in doing it, and must certainly weigh in the scale of mitigation; yet 
the offence of which you are convicted is a grave and serious crime, 
and of most dangerous example, and so must be deemed in consequence 
of the verdict itself. You are not convicted of a formal transgression 
of law, but upon the merits of its justification, though it would be 
very difficult to define what would be a legal justification of your 
acts ; yet the jury was not told that in strictness of law you could not 
in any event be justified, but the occasion, with all its facts and 
circumstances, was left to their consideration. They were told what 
was necessary to produce that natural necessity which in a court of 
law was sufficient to justify crimes and wrongs. If they found - 
analogous circumstances to concur in your case in forming that crisis 
which you insisted on as a justification, they might venture to acquit 
you; and though some observations were made to show that the 
analogy did not exist in the present case, yet the whole cuse was 
left to the jury with great latitude. Your case, therefore, is not like 
that of magistrates convicted through having mistaken the forms of 
law. No forms of law could warrant your seizing the governor and 
assuming the government. Though it is fit, therefore, that we should 
bear in mind that fundamental rule of criminal judicature that the 
measure of punishment should be in proportion to the malignity 
appearing in the intention of the offender, it is not the less necessary 
that we should have a view to example, that others may learn how 
dangerous 1t 18, even tn a case attended with many favourable circum- 
stances, for men arbitrarily to assume powers inconsistent with the 
nature of that government with which they are entrusted.” 

Words these which unite political sagacity with unswerving justice. 
The law is no pedant that it cannot admit and recognise in this world, 
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and especially in such an empire as ours, paramount necessity and 
abnormal circumstances. But the law will not be trifled with. It 
must be a real necessity, strictly proven to the conscience of twelve 
honourable Englishmen. Where a ruler commits a crime and pleads 
necessity, he must prove that his conduct is utterly untainted, that it 
was the sole course open to a wise man, and he must prove this rigidly 
to satisfy ajury. If he cannot do this, whatever the motive, whatever 
the effect of his conduct, the highest interests of the State require that 
his crimes be formally condemned, though his punishment may not be 
extreme. And are we to be told now that our empire is unsafe unless 
this doctrine of responsible rule is relaxed? Or rather, can our 
empire in any great and moral sense be safe, unless that doctrine is 
maintained? But at least if it need to be relaxed, let it be by 
enactment of Parliament, and not by crafty glosing of the pondered 
teachings of our forefathers. 
As I go over the decisions by which those doctrines were built up, 
T am struck with the way in which the greatness of the principles at 
stake obscures the parties involved. ‘To Lord Mansfield and his age 
the insignificant character of the accuser mattered as little as the 
splendid services of the accused. When a civilian had been flogged 
by court martial, he did not ask if plaintiff was an insabordinate 
carpenter, or defendant a gallant officer; he saw only the outrage 
upon justice. When the gallant Picton was tried and condemned by 
a jury for hastily ordering that some petty torture (supposed to be 
legal) be inflicted on a Mulatto girl of Trinidad, the trifling injury to 
the victim was thought nothing to the injury endured by the insulted 
law ; and the honour even of a hero weighed but little in the balance 
with the honour of England.* I purposely omit one melancholy 
case.t 
Often have governors been tried here for crimes done in their 
provinces.t Often the occasion has been trivial. The principle 
involved has always been vast. If it were not so—if expediency, 
sentiment, party, are to govern our lawless and shifting principles of 
empire—that empire would shortly become what is pictured by 
Lord Mansfield in the splendid words of his judgement in the case 
‘“ Fabrigas v. Mostyn.”’ Mr. Mostyn was Governor of Minorca, from 
which he had summarily expelled Mr. Fabrigas, on the ground that 
he was actively exciting mutiny amongst the troops and sedition in 
the island. The Governor justified his expulsion on the plea that the 
island was a military post; that its civil law was in no settled or 
recognised state, and on paramount necessity of protecting the colony 
from a traitorous conspiracy. When he pleaded his right under such 
a crisis to protect the possessions of the Crown by all means under his 
* XXX. State Trials, p. 225. 
XXVIII. State Trials, p. 51, 
See l:room's Constitutional Law, p. 638. Notes to Hill v. Bigge. See also 
42 Geo. III]. c. 85, extending 11 and 12 Will. III. c, 12, and enacting that if any 
person in the service of the Crown out of Great Britain, shall be guilty of any 


crime, misdemeanour, or offence, in such employment, he shall be liable to 
prosecution in the Court of King’s Bench in England, 
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royal authority, Lord Mansfield thus spoke, nor will I believe that any - 
judge upon the bench would unsay these memorable words (State 
Trials, vol. xx., p. 232) :— 

‘To make questions upon matters of settled law, where there have 
been a number of actions determined which it never entered intoa 
man’s head to dispute—to lay down in an English court of justice 
such monstrous propositions as that a governor acting by virtue of 
letters patent under the great seal can do what he pleases; that he is 
accountable only to God and his own conscience—and to maintain 
here that every governor in every place can act absolutely; that he 
may spoil, plunder, affect their bodies and their liberty, and is 
accountable to nobody—is a doctrine not to be maintained ; for if he 
be not accountable in this court he is accountable nowhere...... 
How can the arguments be supported, that in an empire so extended 
as this, every Governor in every colony and every province belonging 
to the Crown of Great Britain, shall be absolutely despotic, and can no 
more be called in question than the King of France? And this after 
there have been multitudes of actions in all our memories against 
governors ; and nobody has been ingenious enough to whisper them 
that they were not amenable.” ° 


No. VI.—The Duty of Insisting on the Maintenance of Law. 


I have hitherto attempted to show, that in the recent events in 
Jamaica gross breaches of law were committed by the Government. 
I will now try to point out how essential it is to this nation that those 
breaches of law should not pass without condemnation. Many persons 
have at length been brought to admit that crimes have been done 
which are without legal mitigation. The gist of the matter now lies 
in their belief, that these crimes are so venial in themselves, and so 
eminently useful in their results, that it is wiser to bury them in 
oblivion. One word to this party which claims to be that of 
conspicuous good sense. 

In the first place, let us take the measure of these crimes, and 
compare them with those which were accounted momentous in former 
times. If the authorities I have cited hold good, it follows that a 
series of principles upon public rights have been carefully built up in 
the course of generations, every one of which was violated in the 
execution of Gordon. I have shown how martial law is unknown to 
our system, and is solemnly condemned in the Petition of Right. 
Notwithstanding this, it has been exerted on a terrific scale in the 
exact manner in which that statute condemns it. I have shown how 
the Chancellor, in one of the most memorable debates in our history, 
formally denied, in the name of the Executive, the power of suspending 
or superseding law, and a series of judges have repeated his words. 
On the other hand, servants of the Crown have now openly claimed 
and enforced this privilege in its name. I have shown that no 
civilian can, on any ga whatever, be tried by court martial, or 
punished by martial law. Yet by courts martial and martial law they 
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put to death 489 civilians, and amongst them one who had never been 
near the scene of action. It has been proved that, on no provocation 
may soldiers attempt to try even a prisoner of war for a civil crime. 
But Gordon was charged before soldiers with the most artificial and 
complex of all civil crimes—high treason and conspiracy. It is settled 
that deliberate injustice, even in a properly constituted tribunal, will 
form a punishable offence. Now the case of Gordon shows one long 
series of acts of wrong, from his personal arrest by the Governor, 
down to the brutalities which accompanied his slaughter. Malice has 
been held to turn a sentence strictly in form into murder. And 
malice is here charged in addition to every illegality. It has been 
shown that no state of things whatever can give to soldiers the right 
of dealing with questions of State. Yet here soldiers usurped the 
duties of government for months. It has been shown that the 
slaughter of citizens, even in times of civil war, is murder, unless it be 
done in actual conflict. Yet here the official slaughter only began 
when all actual conflict was over. It is a plain outrage upon law to 
lay hands on the most notorious criminal who is once within its shield. 
But here this outrage was committed against one who was only 
suspected. Ina word, a citizen living as completely within the pale 
of civil law as if he had been living in London, who had never 
forfeited his purely civil character, or done one violent act, was 
arrested and transported, in defiance of law, out of the pale of law; 
brought before men who had less right to try him than three 
constables, upon a charge which they had no more right to try than 
the charge ‘of heresy ; convicted upon evidence which in this country 
would expose those who offered it to punishment; sentenced in a 
spirit which would have made the sentence even of a lawful tribunal a 
crime ; and brutally put to death upon a showing which in an English 
court would not have supported a committal for misdemeanour. 
English history, from Magna Charta to this day, can show no case 
of accumulated violation of law by rulers so enormous as this—short 
of acts of real assassination. Such is the measure of this crime. Let 
us now consider what it is we do when we deliberately give it our 
sanction ; and we do sanction it if, when we are challenged, we refuse 
to condemn. This sanction will affect, first, our own civil rights; 
secondly, our whole Colonial Empire; thirdly, the West Indies 
specially. In regard to the last, the truly gloomy aspect of this case is 
the fact that these events appear to be fatally chronic. Open any fair 
history, any history of the colonies, and turn from the index to the titles 
Jamaica, Demerara, Barbadves, you will find a perennial account of 
massacres almost identical in incidents with this last. I have said 
hitherto nothing about the negroes; but it is not that they are 
forgotten: the oft-recurring tale of insurrection is too frightfully 
reiterated ever to pass from the memory of humanity. It is a tale of 
wonderful sameness—one unbroken weary round of horror. A riot; 
much agitation; a good deal of plunder; a little bloodshed: then an 
ominous pause. Soon an organized reign of terror by the planters, 
martial law, burnings, floggings, torturings, and indiscriminate 
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massacre of an unresisting and cowering people, protracted for months, 
until the very executioners become exhausted. Afterwards a murmur 
of indignation at home, defiance from the planter interest, a craven 
Government, and public apathy. Such is the British rule in the 
West Indies. 

I cite one example, from Demerara in 1823. ‘The rising took 
place on the 18th of August. On the 19th martial law was proclaimed. 
On the 20th the insurrection was completely over. Wale no white 
was sacrificed, above two hundred negroes were killed and wounded in 
the first instance ; forty-seven were executed; and.the floggings of 
many more were worse than death—a thousand lashes being a frequent 
sentence.’* Such is African ferocity and European justice. Open 
any history of the colonies, even those in the planter interest, and 
there is yet worse. Massacres by private persons, and not only by 
troops; massacres protracted in defiance of the governor’s order ; 
rewards offered to savages for black ears; negro prisoners roasted 
over slow fires ; not even hung, but exposed living on a gibbet for a 
week. Indeed, we know that African slavery has bred in white men 
a spirit more devilish than any that has ever defiled human nature— 
cannibalism only excepted. That spirit is yet rampant. It mastered 
the late Governor. It glares upon us yet, in its resistance to the civil 
arm, in its defiance to us in the case of the butcher Ramsay. And if 
the English people deliberately refuse to curb it, and to punish those 
who fan it when entrusted with the duty of curbing it, their character 
as an imperial race will be stamped with infamy for ever. 

Turn to the effect of this case upon our whole Colonial Empire. 
That empire is very vast and very composite. ‘here is but one law 
for it. In principle, in the eye of justice, every citizen within it has 
equal rights. Civilly we have no classes of citizenship. Every citizen 
in that empire, black or white, is perilled by the sanction of outrage 
on any other. We cannot make rules for negroes without baiting 
them like traps for Europeans. What if the leader of the opposition 
in an assembly of Canada, or in Australia, had been hung like a dog 
suspected of madness in a moment of panic? What if a Canadian 
governor, on the rumour of a Fenian ‘conspiracy, were to seize his 
most powerful opponent? What if a governor of Melbourne were to 
cut all difficulties by a month of martial law? Would any colony or 
settlement be safe? Could Englishmen settle in them in confidence ? 
Whose turn, be it colony or citizen, might not come next? Or if one 
rule of law must exist on the statute book for all, are Englishmen 
deliberately resolved so to administer that law as in practice to deprive 
all dark-skinned men of its protection at the arbitrary discretion of a 
spirited governor acting under the advice of a cluss who were lately 
slaveowners ? 

Turn now to the effect of these deeds upon England. Our civil 
rights are matters of principle, which counter precedents can obscurely 
undermine. It is the most venerated and guarded of our own |iberties 
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which have been openly assailed. English law is of that kind, that, 
if you play fast and loose with it, it vanishes. It will not abide to be 
insulted. Defy the principles of liberty under the law, and there will 
soon be no principles remaining to defy. The contagion of lawlessness 
spreads fast. What is done in a colony to-day may be done in Ireland 
to-morrow, and in England hereafter. The very essence of constitu- 
tional law is this, that no violation of it in any corner should go 
unnoticed, or grow into a precedent in the dark, like a poisonous 
fungus around its roots. We find a great principle of political life in 
our history ready to our hands. We who thought it had long since 
played its part may now find in ita fresh use. We invoke it for a new 
but great duty. We need it no longer for ourselves, but we need it 
to give to our fellow-citizens without, the blessings and the safety it 
has given to us. The sacred principles for which the English people 
once fought and struggled we now invoke for the loftier end of 
checking the English people themselves from imitating the tyranny 
they crushed. 

The vaunted doctrines of the English constitution and liberty are 
either real or sham. They have been flagrantly violated, insulted, and 
impugned. The most formal challenge is now given to vindicate them. 
On which side will the liberal aristocracy and the sober middle classes 
of England be found? In what has the power and the moral weight 
of the great Whig houses resided, if not in their genuine devotion to 
fixed principles of liberty ? Their honour and their existence is bound 
up in maintaining that virtue unsullied. They cannot live for ever on 
traditions of Somers and of Russell, whilst careless of the principles 
for which those men contended. What is the strength of the middle 
class power, except its ancient attachment to law? Can they think 
they can be law-abiding here, and lawless there? Blackstone and 
Hallam are waste paper, if outrages like these are sanctioned. Are 
the titles of peers written on more enduring pages? Do they expect 
for ever at home an orderly and law-loving people, whilst defying all 
order, and right, and law abroad? They who first introduce into the 
peaceful spirit of political life the method of governing by coup-d' état 
will be also the first to repent, and the first to suffer by it. 

Those who take us to complain simply of excessive rigour in 
fulfilling a necessary duty wholly mistake the true gist of this 
accusation. We do not question the mode of doing a certain thing ; 
we insist that things were done in themselves abhorrent to our moral 
sense ; nor only that these things were done, but that these things 
were raised into a system. That system is terrorism. By terrorism 
we mean the punishment of persons not on proof of crime, but solely 
that their sufferings may dismay others. We say that this is utterly 
evil—not in the degree, but in kind. It poisons the whole tone of a 
government. The least stain of it is infinitely odious. To kill 
criminals is one thing, though even criminals may be so killed as to 
constitute acrime. But this is not what we charge. We charge that 
the innocent were killed, not even to overawe the guilty, but as a 
warning to all men never in the future to commit particular crimes. 
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Now Gordon was killed as a “ warning ”’—when the danger was over 
—when the governor reported that he was safe, and had rejected 
military aid. This is not severity—it is terrorism. 

Terrorism has in it the essence of evil. It is, on the largest scale, 
and in the worst form, mere political assassination. Every argument 
against political assassination applies equally to this. Assassination, too, 
is sometimes called useful. Men who cannot gain their political ends 
by law, and who try to gain them by the crime of murder, are called 
political assassins. Their motives weigh little with us. Revolutions 
do not extinguish their guilt. The most heroic of all these crimes— 
that of Charlotte Corday—is to us murder. Now the political 
destruction of opponents, even in a revolution, is more fatal to justice 
when it is done by a government and by the forms of law. But 
terrorism, or the punishment of the guiltless, to gain the ends of a 
government, by overaweing those who meditate resistance, has always 
covered it with infamy. The suppression of the rebellion by in- 
discriminate slaughter was not, in Jamaica, stained by the personal 
ferocity of the followers of Carrier or of Tallien (except in such cases 
as those ef Brand and Ramsay), but the spirit of it was identical with 
that which arose from the despair, and has sullied the name of the 
French revolution. It was not suppression; it was not even punish- 
ment: it was an organized reign of terror. And Jacobins in those 
days called it politic. 

Let us not forget one other aspect of this matter. For fifty years 
our armies, ever in the field, have never but once met with an equal 
foe. Fighting often with savages, generally with rebels and citizens, 
always with rude enemies, never with Europeans or really organized 
armies, their task has been chiefly one from which soldiers of honour 
recoil. It is plain to me—and I say it deliberately, well aware of the 
responsibility I incur—with all respect for the yet honourable tone of 
a gallant service, that there are growing up under the constant 
excitement of these miserable conflicts, indications of a temper which 
is degrading to the army. Horrible stories come out quietly of deeds 
in India, in China, in New Zealand. Quite apart from Brand and 
Ramsay, the official reports from officers in Jamaica breathe a tone 
throughout of delight in slaughter—sometimes a tone both cowardly 
and murderous. An army of the highest moral and intellectual train- 
ing could hardly pass through the ordeal of constant warfare with half- 
savage and dark races. On the moderately trained officers of our 
services it is having a blighting effect. The terrible Indian rebellion 
has sown evil seeds enough in the military as well as in the civil 
system. It called out all the tiger in our race. That wild beast must 
be caged again. Whatever was done in India shall be no precedent 
hereafter. The military ferocity which desperation begot, remorse, 
honour, and humanity shall repress. There is a higher courage than 
that of mad despair—cruel, because mad. And civilians with a firm 
trust in human nature must never cease to confront the spirit of blood 
in whatever honourable trappings it appear, to insist that the sword of 
our country shall not be tarnished by a foul breath of licence from 
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Eastern, and African, and Indian climates, heavy with the agonies of 
slaughtered prisoners, and the groans of defenceless citizens massacred 
in unresisting crowds. 

And as in the one case the dead Gordon resumes in himself all the 
acts of wrong which his race endured, and was the victim of the most 
conspicuous acts of illegality and violence, so the late governor has 
made himself responsible for the acts of those under his orders, and 
concentrates in himself the wrong doing of many. Whether he be 
legally answerable for any criminal act, and particularly for that one 
act with which he is about to be charged; whether he have a good 
defence in the nature of the case, or in any technical plea; whether it 
can be shown that he acted under overwhelming necessity, are matters 
not for us, not for politicians, not for partisans, but for that judge and 
that jury who will try one of the most solemn and memorable issues 
which this nation has ever entrusted to the conscience of their 
countrymen. On the one hand stands the cause of personal liberty, 
the inviolability of law, just procedure, official responsibility, equal 
justice, and ancient precedent. On the other, that of arbitrary rule, 
military jurisdiction, wild injustice, martial licence, race prejudice, 
aa strange prerogative. Let us see on which side the English public 

ull be. 


MaAssACRE OF THE PASSENGERS OF THE SHIP St. PAvu. 


Suspected Detention of some Survivors. 


THE Boatd of Trade Marine Department have received the subjoined 
correspondence from the Colonial Office, relative to the shocking 
catastrophe which befel the passengers of the British ship S¢. Paul, 
wrecked as far back as the 30th of September, 1858, on a coral rock 
off the south-east-end of New Guinea, when 325 of them and several 
of the crew were horribly massacred. It will be seen by the following 
that suspicion exists that some of the passengers may be alive, and 
are kept in custody by the natives :— 
” To the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
‘‘ Downing Street, July 4th, 1866. 

‘* Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cardwell to transmit to you, 
for the information of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade, an extract of a despatch from the Governor of Queensland, 
enclosing a report from Mr. Jardine, the police magistrate at Somerset, 
containing some interesting details re-pecting the passengers of the 
ship St. Paul, which was wrecked off New Guinea in 1858.—I am, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) ‘** Frederick Roger.” 

The following is an extract of a despatch from Sir G. F. Bowen to 
Mr. Secretary Cardwell, dated Queensland, December 16th, 1865 :— 

“J take this opportunity of transmitting Mr. Jardine’s further 
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report, containing very interesting details respecting the two survivors 
of the passengers of the British ship S¢. Paul, bound from Hong Kong 
to Sydney, and wrecked on a coral reef near Rossel Island in the 
Louisiade Archipelago (off the south-east-end of New Guinea) in the 
year 1858. These men were recently rescued from their captivity 
among the aborigines, and brought to the new settlement at Cape York. 
It will be seen that the shipwrecked passengers, exceeding 300 in 
number, stood on the reef like sheep in a pen, without arms or 
provisions, and that they were gradually seized, killed, and devoured in 
small detachments by the cannibals of the neighbouring islands. It is 
indeed, as Mr. Jardine remarks, a sad and horrible tale, and recalls, I 
may add, the Homeric description of the adventures of Ulysses and 
his companions in the cave of Polyphemus, rather than any real 
precedent in the chequered annals of British navigation. In the 
opinion of several captiins of merchant ships trading in these seas, 
and of other well-informed persons, it appears more than probable 
that there are still many shipwrecked seamen detained in captivity by 
the natives of the islands in Torres Straits and in the neighbouring 
waters; and that the presence of a small detachment of marines at 
Port Albany, with the occasional visit of one of her Majesty’s ships on 
the Australian station, is calculated to produce such an impression as 
will lead ultimately to the rescue of these unfortunate persons from a 
fate worse than death, and to the better treatment of the sufferers by 
similar disasters hereafter. I venture to submit that this humane 
object might also be taken into consideration by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, together with the general security and convenience of 
British commerce in this part of the globe, before their lordships 
finally decide on withdrawing the detachment. However, this is an 
imperial rather than a colonial question, and it has been fully discussed 
in my despatch, No. 49, and in the minute of the Executive Council 
of Queensland, enclosed therein. 
(Signed) “*G. F. Bowen, Governor of Queensland.” 
Mr. Jardine, in his report, supplies the following additional facts in 
connection with the wreck :—** On my late return to Somerset, I 
found the two Chinese in the care of Captain Edwards, whose vessel 
was in Port Albany. They are very intelligent, and in appearance 
are, I think, good specimens of their race. The elder (Paquil) is, I 
think, about twenty-five years of age, the younger (Sau-tan) about 
six years his junior. Captain Edwards informed me that while he 
was at Piron Island with the Blue Bell, one of the Chinamen (Paquil) 
came off in a canoe with some of the natives of the island, and that 
he stowed himself away on board the schooner. On his being 
discovered, the captain, by giving two tomahawks and some beads, 
was allowed by the natives to keep him; and so well pleased were 
they with the trade they had made that on the next day the other 
Chinaman was brought off by them, and likewise purchased by 
Captain Edwards. The two Chinamen have been treated with much 
kindness by Captain Edwards, in whom they seemed to put perfect 
trust. They were well clothed, and their condition testified to their 
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being well fed. They speak English sufficiently to be understood, and 
give most volubly an account of their shipwreck; of their being 
attacked by the natives; the departure of the captain and crew in the 
boat for assistance; the massacre of their companions; illustrating 
their story by action, and making terribly clear, in pantomine, the 
horrible details of the slaughter, portioning, and devouring of their 
friends ; their exhaustion from hunger, thirst, and exposure on the 
bare coral reef, without the slightest shelter, or a weapon of any 
sort to defend themselves from their ruthless destroyers; their 
then being taken to an island with one more of their people, and kept 
there ; and, finally, the arrival of the Styz, when they were bound and 
carried away from the shore, the third man escaping wounded to that 
ship’s boat. It is indeed a tale sad and horrible almost beyond belief. 
The simple facts as I gather them are as follows :—About three 
moons’ sail from Hong Kong, the ship was wrecked in the night-time 
on a coral reef a short distance to the north of Rossel Island. The 
crew, consisting of thirteen white men, with the passengers, reached 
the shore. Little food or water was saved, and the reef afforded noue 
on the second day. The natives of Rossel Island came off in several 
canoes, and speared and carried off one white man and several 
Chinamen in their canoes. On the next day the captain of the ship 
went off in the boat with nine white men, taking all the provisions 
and water. The two remaining white men died of exhaustion. The 
natives again came in larger numbers, and killed and carried off nine 
victims. This was repeated, as far as I understand, for nine days, by 
which time the whole of the unfortunates not killed and eaten had 
died of exhaustion. They seem to have stood on the reef like sheep 
inapen. The three men saved were carried to Rossel Island, and 
appear to have been kept in a state of semi-slavery, there made to 
work in the yam-grounds, etc., but were otherwise treated and fed 
well. They remained there till the Styx arrived, when one escaped to 
that vessel. The other two were tied hands and feet, and kept inland 
till the French steamer left. The Styz threw shot and shell, and the 
crew landed and burned down the huts and destroyed the property of 
the natives.” : 


OVERLADEN AND UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 
The Loss of the Utopia. 


THE loss of a fine ship of 1,000 tons or more, with a valuable cargo on 
board, is so frequent an occurrence now-a-days, and yet the aggregate 
of such losses forms so small a per-centage to the enormous value 
represented by safe voyages, that it ordinarily excites little or no at- 
tention, and is looked on almost as a matter of course. Indeed, 
considering the vast commercial intercourse carried on between these 
islands and all parts of the habitable globe which border on the sea, 
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and the many vicissitudes and dangers attending navigation, it would 
be unreasonable to expect that the case should be otherwise. It is 
only, therefore, under very special circumstances, and when the 
interests of humanity are at stake, that we feel in duty bound to call 
attention to the same. 

A fine ship, well manned and well found, with every appliance 
provided, and every precaution adopted to ensure the safety of the 
vessel and crew, which a prudent, conscientious, and humane ship- 
owner could devise, might yet be lost, and her crew might perish, 
from causes which could not be foreseen or provided against—stress of 
weather and inability to work off a lee-shore, an unknown current, an 
error in the compass, or a bad look-out at night, might frustrate every 
precaution and cause the loss of the noblest ship, without the slightest 
blame attaching to those who owned her. 

Unhappily, however, such are not the only causes of loss of ships 
and lives at sea; and far too many cases occur of vessels being sent 
to sea that are known to be overloaded or otherwise unseaworthy ; 
thus verifying the Scriptural assertion, that ‘‘the love of money is the 
root of all evil,’ and painfully illustrating the melancholy fact, that in 
this Christian country there are numberless professors of that religion, 
the highest precept of which, next to the love of God, is abegnation 
of self and love of others, who frequent its temples and adhere to its 
ceremonial forms, yet whose hearts are so hardened and minds so 
poisoned by the love of gold, that the very lives of their fellow-men, 
and even of their own servants, is a matter of secondary importance 
to them. 

Amongst the fruitful causes of loss of life at sea is that of over- 
loading: and yet it would seem to be one easily preventible, as a 
safety line of flotation can be readily defined for every ship, and the 
appointed authorities at every port could readily see that no vessel at 
the last moment of sailing was immersed below that line. 

A case has recently occurred which would seem to imply that, 
despite the latest legislation for the protection of the lives of British 
subjects at sea, any unprincipled shipowner or his agent has the power 
to send, and even to force a well-insured unseaworthy ship to sea, 
against the judgment and will of her master and crew, to their almost 
certain destruction. 

Such a disgraceful state of things, for the credit of our country and 
more especially of that of our great and wealthy shipowning com- 
munity, demands a remedy by searching legislative enactment. 

The case we have alluded to is that of the Utopia, a ship of 949 
tons, which sailed from Liverpool for Bombay on the 10th of March 
last, and only three days after had to be abandoned by her crew 
almost at the moment of her foundering. The following statement of 
the facts of the case we abbreviate from the Report furnished to the 
Board of Trade by the nautical assessors and stipendiary magistrate 
who conducted the official inquiry at Liverpool, that was ordered by 
that Board:on the case. 

The U~opia was built in 18538, and in 1862 she was registered A 1 
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Red, at Lioyp’s, for five years. She had recently changed ownership, 
and was now the property of a shipowner resident in London. When 
loading in the Brunswick Dock at Liverpool for the present voyage to 
Bombay, it appears that she took the ground, and evidently thereby 
susthined serious damage by straining, as previously she had scarcely 
made any water, whilst immediately after that event twenty-eight 
inches was found in her, and on two subsequent occasions as much as 
forty inches. By the direction of the owners, she was pumped out by 
the men employed in stowing her cargo, usually at the expiration of 
each day’s work. During the process of loading she was visited by 
the agent of Lloyd’s Salvage Association at Liverpool, and by one of 
the surveyors of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, which latter 
gentleman offered his advice and assistance to the owner in the stowage 
of the cargo, mentioned the limits to which she might be safely im- 
mersed—viz., 20 feet 6 inches to 21 feet—and marked the side at the 
midship section to show the same, leaving a clear side of 6 feet 6 inches ; 
little enough, we should say, for a voyage to India, looking to the 
gales of wind and heavy seas which in voyages of such a distance are 
sure to be encountered. Nevertheless, before leaving the Brunswick 
Dock, on the 7th March, she was loaded until she was immersed 
six inches deeper than had been marked as her safe load line, and 
afterwards, in the Wellington Dock, had 120 tons of coke put on 
board. . 

The master, Captain Lean, then, not liking the position of affairs, 
and finding that his remonstrances with the owner in regard to the 
equipment of the vessel for so long a voyage were unattended to, 
threw up his appointment. On the same day she had been surveyed 
by the Surveyor to the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association, who found 
she had only five feet of her sides above the water, and was still taking 
in cargo. He in consequence called in another surveyor, who agreed 
with him in considering her much overladen, and they so informed 
Captain Lean, and subsequently reported it to the Secretary of their 
Association ; but there being no insurance effected in Liverpool, no 
action was taken. Nevertheless, he again visited her on the 9th, 
when she appeared to him not to have more than four feet of clear side, 
and his final report was, that she was scarcely seaworthy, and that he 
would not like even to cross to Dublin in her in a strong S.W. gale. 
Yet the owner of this sbip felt no hesitation in sending her and her 
human freight on a voyage to a distant land, during the greater part 
of which they would be beyond the reach of aid in the only too 
probable event of foundering at sea. 

On the recommendation of a Liverpocl agent, Captain J. Dickie was 
now appointed to the command; but on proceeding on board on the 
9th, he naturally enough did not lke the appearance of things any 
more than his predecessor; but in the words of the Nautical Assessors 
in their Report, ‘* An extraordinary and most unwarrantable pressure 
was then put upon him to compel him to go to sca, in the shape of a 
letter written by a ship-broker at Liverpool, and signed by the agent, 
as follows :— 
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* Liverpool, March 8th. 

‘Dear Srz,—I am very much surprised to hear that you are 
making difficulties about going in the Usopia; and I must inform you 
that, if after I have recommended you to the owner, you do not go in 
the vessel, I will take care you never get any employment in a ship 
out of Liverpool, if I have any power to prevent you, as I will not put 
up with this sort of work. 

‘ Yours truly, 
‘ Captain Dickie.’ ce Se we Oe 

A precious epistle this, to be sure! Virtually ordering a man into 
his grave, and, in the language of honest indignation and offended 
dignity, threatening him with deprivation of his bread for his con- 
tumacy in hesitating to step into it. 

And can it be that Liverpool shipowners, at the instigation of a 
shipping agent, would refuse employment to a British seamen for thus 
declining to deliberately drown himself and seventeen men? Are 
they not Englishmen, and, for the most part, anomaly at least, 
Christians, if not Christian gentlemen } ? 

We cannot believe that they would do so; nor can we think that 
there is any specially demoralizing influence in the business of ship- 
owning, which should so harden a man’s heart as thus to steel it 
against the common dictates of humanity. 

To proceed, however, with our narrative. On the following morning, 
the 10th March, a Sunday morning, too, when respectable people at 
Liverpool were all preparing for the public devotions of the day, the 
‘“‘two shipmasters met the owner and his agents, Messrs. * * * 
and * * * , and the pilot on the landing-stage, with the crew 
who had been shipped, to the number of seventeen, including six able 
seamen only, a crew evidently insufficient in number for a full-rigged 
ship of her size, according to the evidence of several competent 
witnesses. The riggers had been at work at the pumps in the morning, 
but had desisted before the crew went on board, not because there 
was no more water to pump out, but lest, apparently, the latter should 
get alarmed, ana decline to proceed to sea in the ship.” 

The pilot,, who had expressed his opinion that the vessel was 
overladen, was asked by the court why he, nevertheless, took her to 
sea, to the imminent risk of ship and cargo and of eighteen lives? 
He replied that he was under a penalty to his own boat to undertake 
the duty, and that had he not done so he would have had to pay it 
himself. 

And thus, burstisg, as it were, through every barrier that should 
have stood between herself and her destruction, heeding not cuptains, 
or surveyors, or pilots, but seemingly impelled by some malignant 
spirit, the U¢opia, overladen, undermanned, leaky, and ill-found in her 
equipment, was towed to sea to pursue her hopeless voyage. 

Upon the tug leaving, sail was made, the wind being fair, and 
weather moderate; but so ill-found was the cordage and rope 
generally, that the topsail-halliards had to be unrove to cat and fish 
the anchor. 
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Scarcely had they shaped their course when the well was sounded, 
when three feet three inches of water was found in the hold; some 
hands were therefore at once placed at the pumps, which from that 
time were more or less continuously worked. Nevertheless, the water 

adually increased, there being on the 11th at eight a.m. four feet ten 
inches, which was the last correct sounding that could be got, as the 
pumps became then choked with sand. 

During the 12th and 13th the ship was observed to be settling 
gradually and the wind and sea increasing, the master thought it best 
to run for Cork, but she had now become unmanageable; and at four 
p-m. on the 13th, there being then cnly four or five inches from the 
covering board to the water’s edge, and the ship settling down rapidly, 
the long boat was hoisted out. All hands were speedily got into it— 
the master being the last to leave the ship; and scarcely had they got 
clear of her, when she gave a plunge, and went down head foremost. 

Happily the weather was fine, and not having proceeded so far to 
sea as to be beyond the beaten track of ships, they were picked up on 
the same evening by a barque, and were all safely landed on the 16th 
at Crookhaven. 

Sad, indeed, are the reflections which the foregoing narrative is 
calculated to awaken! Whether with reference to the immediate 
object with which we are specially concerned, “‘ the protection of life 
at sea,” or to the fair fame of our country, as claiming one of the 
highest places in the scale of civilized nations; or to the hope of the 
philanthropist, the progress of human nature itself towards something 
better and nobler than the past or the present, who can contemplate, 
without discouragement and misgiving, such a sad example of, we 
fear, a very prevalent evil? An evil not enacted in a corner, but 
unblushingly in the light of day; not perpetrated by men from the 
lowest dregs of society, nurtured in poverty, ignorance, and crime ; 
by members of a class deemed highly respectable, members of our 
sank mercantile community—shipowners and their agents; and being 

one thus fearlessly and openly; also done, we fear, without their 
‘losing caste,” amongst their fellows. 

Is it not then, time, if we wish to retain our high place‘in the world, 
not only as a great and powerful nation, and the first commercial and 
maritime power, but as a conscientious and Christian people, setting a 
higher value on human life than on gold and silver; is it not time 
that we so enforce our existing laws, or so amend our maritime code, 
if necessary, as to make the occurrence of so great a scandal an 
impossible thing amongst us? 

But, indeed, we may take up higher ground still; for in the case of 
nations, as of individuals, there is a higher than any human tribunal 
before which national as well as individual acts shall be judged; and 
if the lives of these eighteen human beings had been sacvificed at the 
shrine of Mammon—which was so nearly being done—would not their 
blood have cried aloud to heaven for vengeance, not only on those 
who could perpetrate so great a crime, but on the community which 
apathetically suffered such things to be done amongst them ? 
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But, it may be asked, with our enormous trade, how can this 
discreditable state of things be remedied? We have, in the present 
melancholy case, a forcible illustration of the fact, that overladen, ill- 
found, unseaworthy ships can, in one of our greatest maritime ports, 
proceed to sea on a distant voyage, and that all the constituted 
authorities of the piace are powerless to prevent her doing so. We 
reply, then give the present constituted authorities such power, or 
constitute a new authority to be clothed with it. 

In the first place, we would suzgest that at every port in the United 
Kingdom, large or small, an officer in connection with the Customs, 
or Coastguard, or Local Marine Board, or Shipping Office, should 
periodically, in the case of vessels in the home trade (say half-yearly), 
and before sailing on each voyage, in the case of ships in the foreign 
trade, inspect, per-onally or by deputy, every vessel and her equipment, 
receiving replies to printed queries, signed by the master, in each case, 
and giving him in return a permit to sail. ‘The cost of such super- 
vision might be paid in the shape of a small fee on every permit 
issued. to be paid at the time of issue by the master; or it might be 
paid from the Mercantile Marine Fund, if there is a sufficient annual 
amount available for the purpose. At the same time it should be 
punishable, as a misdemeanour, for the master of any vessel to sail 
without having received such a certificate ; and as felony for him to 
give false information in reply to the established queries, as to the 
state of his vessel, and her equipment, etc. 

In the second place, to prevent the overlading of any vessel, which 
is so frequent a cause of unseaworthiness, it should be required that 
every vessel should have visibly painted on each side a thin white line, 
showing the level to which she might be safely loaded, and below 
which it should be illegal to immerse her. Such a line would not be 
a disfigurement to any ship, whilst, being visible to every one, the 
authorized surveyors could in a moment tell when any vessel was 
overladen, without having recourse to actual measurement; and, at 
the same time, it would be a source of confidence to the passengers 
and crew in every vessel, and would be a perpetual witness in every 
part of the world frequente.: by our ships of the watchful care of the 
British Government and people for the lives and welfare of the seamen 
and passengers who work or sail on board them. 

We have purposcly withheld the names of all the parties implicated 
in this flagrant transaction, our object not being to expose individuals 
in a single case, but to draw attention to a crying evil, and so far to 
aid in its remedy. In the Official Report, however, from which we 
have taken the details of the case, and which was published in the 
Times newspaper, the names of the several parties are given. 


[The foregoing is a good illustration of the manner in which a 
portion of our boasted mercantile shipping is sailed—the system 
which can be adopted by unprincipled owners in this country, of 
forcing their ill found leaky ships to sea. The U¢opia had not even 
cat and fish falls for her anchor, but was obliged actually to unreeve 
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her topsail halliards, and use them as a substitute. What other 
absolutely necessary stores there were not, or of which she was 
deficient, may be inferred from that fact. Of what use were the 
surveys held upon her and reports made, when there was no one to act 
upon them? ‘The captain wisely refuses to go to sea in her, because 
she is so deeply laden as to be dangerous; and another is found by a 
Liverpool shipbroker, which latter captain for certain reasons no doubt 
(notwithstanding he too would give her up), takes her command, after 
a peremptory reminder from that very considerate gentleman, the 
broker, who says, ‘I will not put up with this sort of work,” and 
takes it with about the same calculation as that with which a man 
would take what was a fair promise of being his death warrant by 
drowning. Did this considerate broker ever expect to see his 
gracious document shewn up in the Zimes newspaper? No doubt 
he did not: with the name of its author too! But there it stands, 
an imperishable record of the tyranny of our nature, the total absence 
of all honesty of principle in man for the sake of making money, and 
of the rottenness of our system in the management of our monster 
mercantile fleet. We lately quoted a case of purposely scuttling in 
the Severn, many more of which have not yet been brought to light ; 
and here we have a case of wilful destruction just as bad, one being 
done near the Equator, while the other is done in the light of day at 
Liverpool ! a 

Was that gentleman, who threatened the captain of the Utopia with 

never taking another ship out of Liverpool, aware that she leaked 
80 much that she was obliged to be pumped out every day while 
being overloaded: that the day she was about to sail the pumping her 
out was intermitted, lest the crew might take alarm at such a state of 
things, in a ship they had just embarked in and on the point of 
sailing ?—which ship ought to have been tight and seaworthy? But 
what cared he for that? his point was gained; and he had got a 
Captain for-the craft, leaky or not leaky! Who bas not heard of the 
glorious uncertainty of the law? but what is that to the miserable 
Uncertainty of the British merchant ship; whether she is sailed on 
honest or dishonest principles! ‘Then we are not told the tonnage of 
the Utopia but the crew of seventeen, including only s¢z able seamen, 
and possibly made up (by law) of two-thirds foreigners, who soon 
have to work at the pumps, after she has found her way to sea with 
the assistance of the tupsail halliards to cat and fish her anchor! 

And what becomes of the Utopia? Her leaky cundition increases, 
the miserable pump work cannot keep her free, and she founders!!! 
Happily in the track of other ships, by which her captain and crew 
were saved; and it may be reasonably expected that no one loses on 
that account, for the Insurance Office is quite ready to meet all 
reasonable demands! And if the captain and the crew should lose 
their kit, what matters that, for they are of no consequence. 

Can we wonder at seamen being reckless who are treated thus— 
that the whole character of our merchant shipping is degraded by such 
@ system as admits atrocities like these. Is there never to be a 
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remedy applied to such evils? Who cannot but commend the 
laudable motives with which enquiries into the losses of our merchant 
ships were instituted, that mass of annually increasing, wicked 
enormities, that have long existed ; but are they not to be stopped, or 
is the measure of those that have been thus brought to light not yet 
full? Surely for the correction of some of those evils, say starving 
the ship, overlading as in this case, and that of the Severn and the 
London, aye and hundreds more, are not these sufficient for nipping 
these wretched evils? If not, all we can say is, we are sorry for it— 
if our disgraces must be multiplied let them continue, but the sooner 
their measure is filled the better will it be for British seamen, and the 
safety of England, and the character of her merchant shipping. ] 


A GLANCE at GENOA. 


I roox my note book with me on the journey which brought me to 
Genoa, and pledged myself to make my notes init. And indeed I did 
really something of the kind, though the result of my labour is by no 
means 80 voluminous as I would like it to be now, when the work of 
wishing there were more notes is so easy. We spent but one day in 
Genoa, and I find such a marvellous succinct record of this in my book, 
that Iam tempted to give it here after the fashion of that historical 
Heavyweight who writes the Life of Frederick the Great. 
Genoa, Nov. 13.—Breakfast a la fourchette excellently and cheaply. 
I buy a hat. We go to seek the consul, and, after finding every thing 
else for two hours, we find him. Genoa is the most magnificent city 
I ever saw; and the monument to Columbus about the weakest 
possible monument. Walked through the city with consul; Dove’s 
palace; cathedral; girl turning somersaults in the streets; blind 
madman on the cathedral steps. We leave for Naples at twelve at 
night. 
ae for the breakfast, it was taken at one of the many good cafés in 
Genoa, and perhaps some statistician will like to know that for a beef 
steak and potatoes, with a half bottle of Ligurian wine, we paid a 
franc. For this money we had also the society of an unoccupied 
waiter, who leaned against a marble column and looked on with that 
gentle, half compassionate interest in our appetites which seems 
native to the tribe of waiters. A slight dash of surprise is in his pro- 
fessional manner, and there is a professional smile on the solemn 
pe countenance, which is perhaps prompted by a too intimate 
nowledge of the mysteries of the kitchen and the habits of the cook. 
The man who passes his life among beef steaks cannot be expected to 
like them, or to regard without wonder the avidity with which others 
devour them. I imagine that service in restaurants must beget simple 
and natural taste in eating, and that the jaded men who minister them 
to our pampered appetites demand only for themselves— 
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“A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied ; 
And water from the spring.” 

Turning from this thought to the purchase of my hat, I do not be- 
lieve that literary art can interest the reader in that purely personal 
transaction, though I have no doubt that a great deal might be said 
about buying hats as a principle. I prefer to pass to our search for 
the consul. 

A former consul at some place whom I know, has told me a good 
many stories about the picces of populur mind which he received at 
different times from the travelling public, in reproof of bis difficulty of 
discovery. And I think it must be one of the most jealously guarded 
rights of American citizens in foreign lands to declare the national 
representative house to find, if there is no other complaint to lodge 
against him. It seems to be in a peculiar degree a quality of consul- 
ship at that place to be found remote and inaccessible. My friend 
says, that even at New York, before setting out for his post, when 
enquiring into the history of his predecessors, he heard that they were 
one and all hard to find. And he relates that on the steamer going 
over, there was a low fellow who set the table in a roar of laughter by 
a vulvar anecdote to this effect : 

‘There was once a consul at , who indicated his office hours by 
the legend on his dvor, ‘In from ten to one.’ An old ship captain, 
who kept coming for about a week without finding the consul, at last 
furiously wrote in terms of anger under this legend, * ‘Ten to one you're 
out !’” 

My friend also states, that one day avisitor of his remarked, ‘“ I'm 
rather surprised to find you in. As a general rule, I never do find 
consuls in.”” Huabitually his fellow countrymen entertained him with 
accounts of their misadventures in reaching him. It was useless to 
represent that his house was in the most convenient locality, where 
indeed no stranger can walk twenty rods from his hotel without losing 
himself; that their guide was an ass, or their courier a rogue. They 
listened to him politely, but they never pardoned him in the least; and 
neither will I forgive the consul at Genoa. I had no earthly consular 
business with him, but a private favour to ask. It was Sunday, and I 
could not reasonably expect to find bim at his office; or any body to 
tell me where he lived. But I have seldom had so keén a sense of 
personal wrong and national neglect as in my search for that consul’s 
house. 

In Italy there is no species of fact with which any human being you 
meet will not pretend to have perfect acquaintance, and of course the 
driver, whose fiacre we took, professed himself a complete guide to the 
consul’s whereabouts, and took us successively to the residences of the 
consuls of all the South American republics. It occurred to me that 
it might be well to enquire of these officials where their colleague was 
to be found: but it is true, that not one consul of them was at home. 
Their doors were opened by vacant old women, in whom a vague in- 
telligence feebly guttered, like the wick of an expiring candle, and who 
after feigning to throw floods of light on the object of my search, 
successively flickered out and left me in total darkness. 
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Till that day, I never knew of what a lofty flight of stairs were 
capable. As out of duors in Genoa it is either all up or down hill. so 
in doors it is all either up or down stairs. Ascending and descending 
in one place after another those infinite marble steps, it became a 
question not solved to this hour, whether it was worse to ascend or 
descend :—each ordeal in its turn seemed so much more terrible than 
the other. 

At last I resolved to come to an understanding with the driver, and 
I spent what little breath T had left.—it was dry and hot as the 
Simoon.—in blowing up that infamous man. ‘ You are a great 
driver,” I said, ‘‘ not to know your own city; what are you good for 
if you cannot take a foreigner to his consul’s?”’ ** Signore,” answered 
the driver patiently, ** You would have to get a book in two volumes 
by heart, in order to be able to find every body in Genoa. This city 
is a labyrinth.” 

Truly it had so proved, and I could scarcely believe in my good 
luck, when I actually found my friend and set out with him on a 
ramble through its toils. A very great number of the streets in Genoa 
are footways merely, and these are as narrow,ns dark, as full of jutting 
chimney places, balconies and open window shutters, and as picturesque 
as the little alleys in Venice. ‘They wander at will arvund the baves 
of the gloomy old stone palaces, and seem to have a vagabond fundness 
for creeping down to the port and losing themselves there in a certain 
cavernous arcade, which curves rounc the water with inflection of the 
shore, and makes itself a twilight at noon day. Under it are clangorous 
shops of blacksmiths and sizzling shops of marine cooks, and Jooking 
down its dim perspective. one beholds chiefly sea-legs coming and going 
more or less affected by strong waters ; and as the faces to which these 
sea-legs belong draw near. one discerns sailors from all parts of the 
world :—tawny men from Sicily and Norway, as diverse in their taw- 
niness as olive and train oil. Sharp faces from Nantucket and the 
Pirceus. likewise mightily different in their sharpness ;—blond Germans 
and blond Englishmen ;—und now and then a coloured brother, also in 
the sea-faring line, with sea-leys also, more or less affected with strong 
waters like the rest. 

What curious people are these sea-farers. They const the whole 
world, and know nothing of it, being more ignorant and helpless than 
children on shore. I spoke with the Yankee mate ofa ship one day 
at Venice, and asked how he liked the city. 

Well, he had not been ashore yet. 

He was told that he had better go ashore, that the Piazza San Mario 
was worth seeing. 

Well, he knew it; he had pictures of it; but he guessed he wouldn't 

o ashore. 

Well, he laid to go ashore the next time he came to Venice. 

And so bless his honest soul; he Jay three weeks at Venice, with 
his ship after a voyage of two months, and he sailed away without 
ever setting a foot on that enchanted ground. I should have liked to 
stop some of those sea-farers to ask them, what they thought of Genoa. 
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It must have been in the little streets impassable for horses that the 
people sat and talked, as Heine fabled, in their doorways, and touched 
knees with the people sitting on the thresholds of the opposite side. 
But we saw no gossippers there on our Sunday in Genoa; and I think 
the domestic race of Heine's day no longer lives in Genoa. For every 
body we saw in the streets was gaily dressed in their idea of the last 
fashions, and was to be met chiefly in the public promenades. The 
fashions were French: but here still lingers the lovely phantom of the 
old nation and costume of Genoa, and snow white veils fluttered from 
many a dark head, and caressed many an olive cheek. It is the kindest 
and most charitable of attire, this white veil: and while decking 
beauty to the most perilous effect, befriends and modifies age and 
ugliness. 

The pleasure with which I look at the splendour of an Italian crowd 
in winter, is always touched with melancholy. I know that at the 
time of its noon day promenade, it has nothing but a cup of coffee in 
its stomach ; that it has emerged from a house as cold, and of light 
dim as a cellar; and that it will presently go home to dine on rice and 
boiled beef. I know that chilblains secretly gnaw the hands inside of 
its kid gloves, and I see in the soreness of its faces the anguish of 
winter, long suffering from cold. But I also look at many in this 
crowd with the eye of the economist and wonder how people practising 
so great self-denial as they, can contrive to make so much display on 
their little means :—How those clerks of public offices, who have 
rarely an income of five hundred dollars a year, can dress with such 
peerless gorgeousness. I suppose the national instinct teaches them 
ways and means unknown to us. The passion for dress is universal ; 
the men are as fond of it as the women; and happily clothes are 
comparatively cheap. It is no great harm in itself this display; it is 
only a pity that there is often nothing or worse than nothing under 
the shining surface. 

We walked with the brilliant Genoese crowd upon the hill where 
the public promenade overlooks a landscape of city and country, 
houses and gardens, vines and olives, which it makes the heart ache 
to behold it is so faultlessly beautiful. Behind us the fountain ‘“ was 
shaking its loosened silver in the sun,” the birds were singing ; and 
there were innumerable fair girls going about whom one might have 
made romances if one had not known better. Our friend pointed out 
to us the “ pink jail’’ in which Dickens lived while at Genoa, and 
shewed us on the brow of a distant upland the villa called J? Paradtso, 
which Byron had occupied. I dare say this Genoese joke is already 
in print—that the devil re-entered Paradise when Byron took this 
villa. Though in loveliest Italy, one is half persuaded that the devil 
had never left Paradise. 

After lingering a little longer on that delicious height, we turned 
aud went down for a stroll through the city. 

My note book says that Genoa is the most magnificent city I ever 
saw, and I hold by my note book though I hardly know how to prove 
it. Venice is, and remains, the most beuutiful city in the world ; but 
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her ancient rival impresses you with greater splendour, I suppose 
that the exclusively Renaissance architecture, which Ruskin declares 
the architecture of pride, lends itself powerfully to this in Genoa. It 
is here in its best mood and there is little grotesque Renaissance to be 
seen, though the palaces are as usuul, loaded with ornament. The 
Via Nuova is the chief thoroughfare of the city, and the crowd passes 
through this avenue between long lines of palaces. Height on height 
rise the stately sculptured facades, colonnaded, statued, pierced by 
mighty doorways and lofty windows; and the palaces seem to gain a 
kind of aristocratic hauteur from the fact that there are for n:ost part 
no sidewalks, and that the carriages rolling insolently through the 
crowd, threaten constantly to grind the pedestrian up against their 
carven marble, and immo’ate him to their stony pride. There is 
something gracious and gentle in the grandeur of Venice, and much to 
which the heart loves to cling ; but in Genoa no sense of kindliness is 
touched by the magnificence of the city. 

It was unspeakable relief, after such a street, to come on a sudden 
upon the Duomo, one of the few gothic buildings in Genoa, and rest 
our jaded eyes on that architecture which Heaven seems truly to have 
put into the thoughts of man together with the Christian faith. Oh 
beloved beauty of aspiring arches, of slender and clustered columns, of 
flowering capitals and window traceries, of many carven breadths and 
heights, wherein all nature breathes and blossoms again! There is 
neither Greek perfection, nor winning Byzantine languor, nor insolent 
Renaissance opulence which may compare with this loveliness of 
yours. Alas, that the interior of this gothic temple of Genoa should 
abound in the abomination of eococo restoration! ‘They say the dust 
of St. John the Baptist lies there within a costly shrine ; and I wonder 
that it can sleep in peace amid all that show of bad taste. But the 
poor saints have to suffer a great deal in Italy. 

Outside, in the piazza before the church, there was an idle cruel 
crowd, amusing itself with the efforts of a blind old man to find the 
entrance. He had a number of books which he desperately laid down 
while he ran his helpless hands over the clustered columns, and which 
he then desperately caught up again, in fear of losing them. At 
other times he paused, and wildly clasped his hands upon his eyes, or 
wildly threw up his arms; and then begun to run to and fro again 
uneasily, while the crowd laughed and jeered. Doubtless a taint of 
madness afflicted him, but not the less he seemed the type of a blind 
soul that gropes darkly about through life, to find the doorway of 
some Divine truth or beauty—touched by the Heavenly harmonies 
from within, and miserably failing, amid the scornful cries and bitter 
glee of those who have no will but to mock aspiration. 

The girl turning somersaults in another place had far more popular 
sympathy than the blind madman at the temple door, but she was 
hardly a more cheerful spectacle. For all her festive spangles and 
fairy-like brevity of skirts, she had quite a work-a-day look upon her 
honest blood red face, as if this were business enough though it 
looked like sport, and her part of the diversion were as practical as 
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that of the famous captain of the waiters, who gave the act.of peeling 
a sack of potatoes a playful effect by standing on his head. The poor 
damsel was going over and over to the sound of most dismal 
drumming and braying in front of the old palace of the Genoese 
Doges,—a classic building stilted on a rustic base, and quite worthy 
of Palladio, if anybody thinks that is precise. | 

There was little left of our day when we had dined; but having 
seen the outside of Genoa and not hoping to see the inside, we found 
even this little heavy on our hands, and were glad as the hour drew 
near when we were to take the steamer for Naples. 

It had been one of the noisiest days spent during several years in 
clamorous Italy, whose voiceful uproar strikes to the summits of her 
guardian Alps and greets the coming stranger, and whose loud Addio 
would stun him at parting if he had not meanwhile habituated to the 
operatic pitch of her every day tones. In Genoq the hotels taking 
counsel of the vagabond streets stand about the cavernous arcade 
already mentioned, and all the noise of the shipping reaches their 
guests. We rose early that Sunday morning to the sound of a fleet 
unloading cargoes of wrought iron and of the hard swearing of all 
nations of seafaring men. ‘The whole day long the tumult followed us, 
and seemed to culminate at last in the screams of a parrot who thought 
it fine to say, Prove, Prove, Pivre, it rains, it rains, it rains; and hed 
no doubt a secret interest in some umbrella shop. This unprincipled 
bird dwelt somewhere in the neighbourhood of the street where you 
see the awful tablet in the wall devoting to infamy the citizens of the 
old republic that were false to their country. The sight of that 
pitiless stone recalls with a thrill the picturesque, unhappy past, with 
all the wandering, half-benighted efforts of the people to rend their 
liberty from now a foreign and now a native lord. At best they only 
knew how to avenge their wrongs; but now, let us hope, they have 
learnt with all Italy to prevent them. The will was never wanting of 
old to the Ligurian race, and in this time they have done their full 
share to establish Italian freedom. 

I do not know why it should have been so surprising to hear the 
boatman who rowed us tn the steamer's anchorage speak English; but 
after his harsh Genoese profanity in getting his boat into open water it 
was the last thing we expected from him. It had somehow the effect 
of a furious beast addressing you in your native tongue and telling you 
it was ‘“‘ wary poorly widder;’’ and it made us cling to his good 
nature with the trembling solicitude of * Little Red Riding Hood” 
when she begins to have the first faint suspicions of her grandmother. 
However our boatman was no wild beast but took our six cents. of 
buvnamano with the base servility of a Christian man, when he had 
put our luggage into the steamer. I wonder how he should have 
known us for Americans? He did so know us. and said he had been at 
New York in better days, when he voyaged upon higher seas than 
those he now navigated. 

On board we watched with compassion an old gentleman in the 
cabin making a hearty meal of sardines and fruit pie, and I asked him 
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if he had ever been at sea. ‘No,’ he said. I could have wept over 
that innocent old gentleman’s child-like confidence of appetite, and 
guileless trust of the deep. 

We went on deck where one of the gentle beings of our party 
declared that she would remain as long as Genoa was in sight: and to 
tell the truth, the scene was worth the promised devotion. There in 
a half-circle before us, blazed the lights of the quay; above these 
twinkled the lamps of the steep streets and climbing palaces; over 
and behind all. hung the darkness on the heights ;—a sable cloud 
dotted with ruddy points of flame burning in the windows of invisible 
houses. ' 

Merrily did we drop ‘down the bay,” and presently caught the 
heavy swell of the open sea. The other gentle being of our party then 
clutched my shoulder with a dreadful shudder, and after gasping, 
‘© Oh. Mr, Sertbbler, why will the ship roll so?”’ was meekly hurried 
below by her sister, who did not return for a last glimpse of Genoa 
the Grand. In a moment Heaven's sweet pity flapped away as with 
the sea gull’s wings. and I too felt that there was no help for it, and 
that I must go and Jie down in the cabin. ° With anguished eyes I 
beheld on the shelf opposite to mine, the innocent old gentleman who 
had lately supped so confidently on sardines and fruit pie. He lay on 
his back, groaning softly to himself, ‘* Oh those sardines, that dreadful 
pie.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir,—The Secretary of ‘* Lloyd’s Salvage Association ’’ has done me 
the favour to send me a copy of his ** Rule of the Road for Steamers,” 
and without at present entering into an examination of this brief 
graphic exposition of a most important nautical problem, I wish, 
without delay, to commend to the careful attention of my brother 
commanders the valuable remarks in page 10 lines 9—18. I venture 
to say that in these remarks alone, Mr. Harper has rendered a service 
to the Maritime interests of the country, apart from the merits of his 
‘* Rule ” as a contribution to nautical science. W.C. P. 





EviLs oF oUR EmIGRANT SERVICE AFLOAT. 
June (st, 1867: 


Sir.—The subject of the treatment and condition of emigrants 
proceeding from this country to the Australian colonies, is one of 
public interest. May I ask for a small space in your journal to 
suggest a remedy for what has long appeared a disgrace to England ? 
It is well-known that on board some emigrant ships, there have been 
very grave causes for complaint, sometimes from an insufficiency or 
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bad quality of provisions, from bcing short of water, from imperfect 
ventilation, and sometimes from gross unchecked immorality! I will 
not occupy your time by citing particular instances, but will proceed 
at once to the object of this letter. 

According to the present system, all government supervision ceases 
so soon as an emigrant ship quits these shores. What I desire to 
suggest is simply that at each port in the colonies there be an officer, 
appointed by the local government, whose duty should be to board 
every emigrant ship upon her arrival, and muster the passengers 
before anyone is permitted to land, for the purpose of receiving any 
statement of well-attested bad treatment, if such has occurred on the 
passage. In any case where the charge. of bad treatment is established, 
such ship not to be allowed to clear at the Customs until reparation be 
made to the injured parties. I may mention that I have had some 
experience in the emigrant service, and am convinced of the necessity 
of a better system than that which we have. Half the ships that 
leave England for Australia with emigrants, while looking all right 
and comfortable in dock cannot be ventilated at sea in rough weather, 
and we know that the inspection of provisions by the government 
officer before leaving England is of necessity very imperfect, whether 
we regard the quality or quantity. I am therefore persuaded that the 
only effectual remedy for the evils existing in our emigrant service, is 
the certainty of owners and commanders having to make satisfaction to 
injured parties, on the ship reaching her destination. 

When we consider the thousands of our fellow-subjects whose 
comfort, health, and safety, are involved in this question, I feel, sir, 
that you will be doing the country generally an essential service, by 
your advocacy of any measure calculated to effect a better state of 
things on board emigrant ships employed between England and her 
Australian, and all other colonies. W. C. P. 


[We commend the foregoing suggestion to the Emigration Depart. 
ment, and are of opinion that not only is the proposal good but 
that such appointment might be made by the home government—and 
also that such supervision in the absence of an officer appointed 
for the purpose, might be a part of the duty of our naval officers 
abroad until such appointments are made. Many an evil would thus 
be shewn up and rectified.— Ed. |] 


H.M.S. Britannia, Dartmouth, 
June 28rd, 1867. 


Dear Sir,—I send a small contribution which supplies a quick and 
easy way of reducing the Sun’s altitude to the Meridian, and may be 
found useful in those Jatitudes where cloudy weather prevaile, and 
when it is unwise to rely totally upon the chance of obtaining the 
Meridian altitude. 
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TABLE 
For the Reduction of the Sun’s Altitude to the Meridian at Sea. 
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EXPLANATION. 


(1) For the ship apparent time from Noon, take out N. 

(2) With N. as dist. and latitude as course, find diff. lat. (Traverse 
Table). 

(3) The distance corresponding to this diff. lat., and the altitude as 
a course) will be the correction which being added te the observed 
altitude near Meridian, gives the Meridian altitude. 


Example. 


Given app. time from Noon, 20m. 15s., lat. D.R. 50° N., alt. near 
Meridian 40° 10’: to find the Meridian alt. 
(1) 20m. 15s. gives 13.4 for N. 
(2) 13.4 as dist. and lat. 50° as course, give 8.6. diff. lat. 
(3) 8.6 diff. lat. and alt. 40° as course, give 11.2 dist. This is the 
correction.* 
Hence, as the obs. alt. is »» 40° 10’ 
and correction .. .. .. + Il 


The altitude, reduced to the Meridian, is .. 40 21 
The latitude is then found by the ordinary Meridian Altitude Rule. 


* Where much accuracy is required, diminish this correction by the following 
fractional parte of itself : 
For Declination ... 0° 8 12° 14 16° 18° 20° 22° 24° 
Subtract - O 5 rds 180 rho rhs th 1to5 ib 
Thus, to find a true correction in the above examples:—supposing the 
Declination to be 12°; 11:2 K x35 = ‘112 K 2 = ‘2, 
Therefore, 11°2 -— °2 or 11 is the true correction. 


Believe me, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
A.C. J. 
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NovELtT1Es—Past, PRESENT, AND FUTUBE. 


Let us take the last first :—the on dits, which modestly range them- 
selves in the rear, although they may possibly be realized and entitled 
to the van in the history of every day events. We will therefore begin 
our monthly record with the anticipated naval review as the great 
event for July, to be celebrated, it is said, by the last glimpse of 
England's wooden walls in their domain of salt water, now that our 
antiquated castles are to be turned over to the domain of history. 
We read in the Hampshire Telegraph, of Portsmouth celebrity, that :— 
‘The First Lord of the Admiralty bas officially notified to the Maycr 
of Portsmouth that there will be a review of the British fleet off 
Portsmouth in July next, and it is reported that the days fixed upon 
will be the 15th, 16th, and 17th of that month.” It also says :— 
‘‘The ships to be reviewed will, no doubt, consist of the Channel 
squ.dron, now under the command of Rear-Admiral F. Warden, in 
the Minolaur, the ships in commission for harbour and coast-guard 
duty, and all the gunboats that may be available at the time. The 
magnificent three-decker Victorta, which was brought into harbour on 
Saturday to dismantle and pay out of commission, having completed 
the term of her service as flag-ship in the Mediterranean, will pro- 
bably also take part in the review, the order for dismantling and 
returning stores having been countermanded. She is in splendid 
condition, and one cannot help regretting that she is the last of the 
' three-deckers which we shall have an opportunity of seeing in 
commission for active sea service. We believe that the Valiant, 18, 
iron screw-frigate, will also be brought forward for the same purpose. 
The fleet is expected to assemble at Spithead about the 9th of July. 
It is understood that this naval spectacle is to be in honour of the visit 
of the Sultan of Turkey to England, and we believe that it will be 
conducted on a grand scale.” 


THe Navat Review at SpirHeaD.—The following is a copy of 
official list of the vessels selected by the Admiraly to take part in the 
great Naval Review to be held off Spithead, on the 17th of July, in 
honour of the visit of his Majesty the Sultan to England :— 


IRONCLAD S8QUADRON. 


Names, Guns. Tonnage. Horses-Power, Captain. 
Minotaur .. 26 .. 6,621 .. 1.850 .. Capt. J. G. Goodenough. 
Achilles... .. 26 .. 6,121 ., 1,250 ., Capt. E. W. Vansittart. | 
Lord Clyde .. 28 .. 4,067 .. 1,000 .. Capt. R. Dew, C.B. 
Belleropbon .. 14 .. 4.270 .. 1,000 .. Capt. E. Tatham. 
Warrior... .. 32... 6,109 ., 1,250 .. 7 ve 
Black Prince... 41 .. 6,109 .. 1,250 .. Capt. J. Corbett. 
Valiant .. .. 24... 4,063 ., 800.. es os 
Pallas .. .. 6 ., 2,372... 600 .. Capt. M. Connolly. 
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Names. 
Royal Sovereign, 
turret ship.. 

Prince Albert, 
turret ship,, 4 
Wivern,’ turret 
ship ... .. 4 
Research va 
Viper, twin 
screw... .. 2 
Vixen, twin 
screw,. .. 4 
Waterwitch, hy- 
draulic propelled 


Guns. 


». 2,537 


.. 1,899 
1,253 


-- 737 
154 


5 ee 3,765 ee 


NOVELTIES. 


Tonnage. Horses- Power, 


800 
500 


350 
200 


160 
150 
770 


897 


.. Capt. H. T. Burgoyne, V.C. 
.« Commander W. B: Grant. 


.» Commander P. R. Sharpe. 


UNARMOURED SQUADRON. 


Victoria.. ..102., 4,127 .. 
Duncan., .. 81 .. 3,727 .. 
Donegal .. 81... 3,245 ., 
Revenge... .. 73 .. 3,822 .. 
Royal George... 72 .. 2,616 .. 
St.George .. 72 .. 2,864 .. 
Irresistible ., 60 .. 2,642 .. 
Lion .. .. 60... 2.611... 
Princess Royal 73 .. 3,129 .. 
Mersey .. .. 37... 3,733 .. 
Liffey .. .. 31 .. 2,654 ., 
Liverpool .. 35 .. 2,656 .. 
Phebe .. .. 35... 2,896 .. 
Dauntless .,. 31... 1,575 .. 
Sutle) .. .. 35... 3,060 .. 
Scylla .. .. 21... 1,467 .. 
Terrible, paddle 19 .. 1,850 .. 
Gladiator, paddle 6 .. 1,210 .. 
Nymphe ., .. 4.. 1,084 .. 
Daphine .. .. 4.. 1,081 .. 


1,000 . 


800 . 


800 
800 


800 .. 


500 
400 
400 
400 
1,000 
600 
600 


600 . 


580 
500 
400 


800. 


450 
300 
300 


.Capt. F. P. B. Seymour, C.B. 
. Capt. R. Gibson. 
Capt J. A. Poynter. 
.. Capt. G. Le Bowyer. 
Capt. T. Miller. 
. Capt. E. B Rice. 
. Capt. J. Borlase, C.B. 
. Capt. J. M. Hayes, C.B. 
. Capt. J. Seccombe. 


Capt. F. P. Coode. 


UNABMOURED GUNBOATS. 


Lee .. a ae 250 .. 
Stork a ae 250 .. 
Fancy - 2... 250 .. 
Pigeon .. .2=.. 250 .. 
Redwing -- - 2. 250 .- 
Clinker .. oy ee 250 .. 
Bullfrog - - 2 ++ 250 --. 
Fervent a 250 .. 
Orwell - 2. 250 -- 
Magnet -2 +. 250 .. 
Pheasant .. eZ x 250 .. 
Hysena .2.. 260... 


60 .. 
60 .. 
60 . 
60 .. 
60 .. 
60 .. 
60 .. 
60 .. 
60 - 
60 .. 
60 .. 


60 
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The ironclad squadron will thus consist of seven screw frigates, 
three screw turret ships, one screw sloop, two twin screw gun vessels, 
and one hydraulic propelled gun vessel, carrying altogether 219 guns, 
on 51,454 tons measurement of hull, and propelled by a nominal 
engine power of 10,837 horses. 

The unarmoured squadron consists of one screw three-decker, eight 
screw two-deckers, six screw frigates, one screw corvette, one paddle 
sloop, two screw sluops, and twelve screw gunboats, carrying alto- 
gether 956 guns on a tonnage of 54,549, propelled by a nominal engine 
power of 12,250 horses. 

Grand totals:—Number of vessels, 47; number of guns, 1,175 ; 
tonnage, 106,000; nominal power of engines, 23,087 horses. 

All the vessels on mustering at Spithead will fill up with best Welsh 
coal to burn during the review. 

The screw line-of-battle ship Princess Royal is on her way home 
from China, and the screw frigate Sutlej is on her way home from 
Rio Janeiro. Both vessels are expected to arrive home in time to 
take part in the review, and their names have, therefore, been included 
in the official list. 

The screw transport Serapis, Captain Soady, has been appropriated 
for the service of the members of the House of Commons on the day 
of the review; and her sister ship, the Malabar, Captain Pickard, 
will, it is understood, be placed at the service of the members of the 
upper branch of the legislature. The Admiralty ensign will be hoisted 
on board their lordships’ paddle yacht Enchantress, and the command- 
ing Admiral-in-Chief of the Fleet, Sir Thomas Pasley, G.C.B., will, 
according to existing arrangements, hoist his flag on board the screw 
three-decker Victoria. 

Our readers who well remember the review of 1856 will find a 
chart in our May number of that year (p. 263) that will be suitable to 
them on this occasion. It is said to have been ordered in honour of 
the Sultan, who is to be the guest of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty on the occasion. Will the emperor of China be present? 
for the Journal du Havre affirms, and with perfect seriousness, that 
the Emperor of China, having been invited by an autograph letter 
from Napoleon IIT., will leave his own country towards the middle of 
July, embark in a steamer of the Messageries Impériales, pass by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and land at Marseilles near the end of the second 
week in August. The Chinese sovereign, the same journal affirms, 
will be lodged and entertained during his stay in Paris at the expense 
of the Emperor of the French. All we can say is nous verrons. 


Another novelty is to come from New York it is said, verily our 
American friends are determined as usual to be going ahead. They 
are to astonish the French at Havre with a swift sailing raft, which 
seems likely to complete her run across the Atlantic so as to run up t9 
Paris before the last days of the ‘“ Exposicton.” We trust most 
sincerely she will do so, and perhaps the French will not be so im- 
polite as to doubt the fact of the Nonpariel really making her voyage 
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as we so ungraciously did that of the Red, Whzte, and Blue, which 
was exhibited at our Crystal Palace last year and is said to be at Paris, 
where she will welcome her sister prodigy when she arrives. The 
following announcement has been in the papers of late :—The life- 
raft Nonpariel sailed from New York on the 4th instant, for Havre, 
with a view to demonstrate the safety and security of a floating 
structure built on the principle of a life-saving apparatus. She is 
commanded by Captain John Mike, who with the two men compose 
the crew. The Nonpariel is schooner-rigged, and is composed of 
three parallel air cylinders shaped like cigars, which form what ina 
vessel would be called the hull. These cylinders are twenty-five feet 
long, and twenty-six inches in diameter, being composed of gutta 
percha encased in Russia duck, the outer casing being less in circum- 
ference than the inside air chambcr, and thus receiving the greatest 
gtrain. The Crew have great faith in her buoyant power, having seen 
it tested on the coast in such a manner that they regard a trip across 
the ocean as a possibly agreeable incident, but entirely without danger. 
A large assembly was in attendance to see her start. The passage 
across was expected to be made in fourteen or fifteen days. 

Of these two vessels we may say Fines coronet opus: they were sent 
for a purpose, one of trial, which we trust will be acknowledged 
sufficiently successful. But for experiments out of the way of the old 
beaten track of our forefathers commend us to the Yankees. 


While we are on pleasure aquatics there is yet another novelty or 
two before us. The Yankee steamer Quaker City, with between 200 
and 300 passengers on board, is expected shortly in the Mediterranean 
on a trip of pleasure to the different ports of interest in Spain, France, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the Holy Land. Among those who have 
taken this means of visiting the ports of the Mediterranean and the 
East is General W. P. Sherman, of the United States’ army, whose 
important services during the late civil war are so appreciated by the 
government that a circular has been sent to the ministers and consuls 
abroad to inform them of General Sherman’s movements. and adding 
that any attentions shéw to him by foreign powers will be gratefully 
acknowledged. Major-General Banks, who represents Massachusetts 
in Congress, is also among the passengers. 

But we should have said first that the latest advices from China are 
to the effect that six ships have entered for the Zea race to England, 
viz, the Ariel, Serica, Taitsing, Taeping, Sir Launcelot, and Black 
Prince. Although the Ariel won the run home last year by a neck, 
the shippers of the new season’s teas this year have to a certain extent 
transferred their favours to the Black Prince as the winner, but still 
retain the fast ship of last year’s race as a favourite for a place. 

But we will conclude these speculations about yachts and ocean 
racing with the following general statement of yachts. 

The English Yacht Clubs number 1,789 yachts; the New York 
Yacht Club, 39 yachts; the Society of Paris Sailing Club, 16; the 
Windermer Sailing Club and Royal Swedish Yacht Club, 15 each ; 
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Le Cercle Nautique de la Mediterranée and the Imperial Yacht Club 

of St. Petersburgh, 12 each ; the Royal Canada Yacht Club, 10; and 

the Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron, 7; the names of the English royal 
achts are the Victoria and Albert, Alberta, Elfin, Osborne, Black 
agle, Dagmar, and Viking. 


A very silly affair has been ventilated (for when papers do get hold 
of matters they make the most of them) but which had been much 
better corrected within the precincts where it originated than getting 
abroad, called practical joking on board the Phebe. However, it got 
into the House of Commons for it was treated seriously by the 
Admiralty, the effect of which we have no doubt will be effectually to 
‘put down what Basil Hall would have called Midshipmen’s pranks, for 
boys will be boys, and we need only say that such practices were 
unknown to the Service of half a century ago, and if ungentlemanly 
treatment be allowed to spring up of young officers in the naval service, 
and is carried on unknown to their commanders, the more it is to be 
regretted. Sooner or later such proceedings if they ure not at once 
quashed by the executive and principals of the ships in which they are 
instituted, why sooner or later they will come before the world 
and be deprecated as this of H.M.S. Phoebe has been. However it is 


gone by and we hope to hear no more about it or any other boys’ tricks 
like it. 


Let us turn to our Merchant Shipping again and ask what has been 
done to put down the scourge of that Shipping called Scurvy. The 
answer to our question would of course be, laws have been passed to 
abolish it, and so they have been to abolish many other evils—yet they 
thrive and go on as usual, and Scurvy in its time has been among the 
pumber, but here it is just as rife as ever. The following has just ap- 
peared in a paper called the Panama Star under the head Peru. 

‘* We have repeatedly called attention in our columns to the health 
of ships’ crews arriving at this port from Aden. It is again our pain- 
ful duty to report the arrival a few days since of two British ships, 
having on board twenty-two hands suffering from scurvy. They were 
immediately removed to the British Hospital. Most unfortunately it 
has too frequently been the case that the men have reached this port 
with the disease in such an advanced stage that a cure was impossible. 
We refer to the question in the earnest bope that the British public 
will be aroused to a full sense of the dangers to which our seamen 
are thus needlessly subjected, and never rest satisfied till a remedy 
has been provided. The lives of our sailors are too important and by 
far too precious to be sacrificed because shipowners are mean and 
niggardly, and shipmasters careless and indifferent. We have the 
authority of the Lancet for maintaining that scurvy is a preventible 
disease.” 

All this is too true—for the fact that scurvy is unknown at sea in 
Her Majesty’s ships, but is confined to British ships is too true a 
confirmation, and may be classed among the rest of the pleasures which 
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our seamen have to look for in our Merchant service, such as pumping, 
foundering, short handedness, ill-treatment, etc., etc. 

It has been said of scurvy in the House of Commons, by Mr. Cave, 
in reply to Alderman Salomons, that, ‘It was formerly common on 
land, especially in garrisoned towns, but it was now almost unknown 
in the British navy, und also in the French navy and their mercantile 
marine, though it was still met with in the British mercantile marine. 
By the Acts 7 and 8 Vic.,and 17 and 18 Vic., certain ships were 
compelled to carry lime juice on board, and the mastcrs of those ships 
were compelled to serve out the lime juice to the crews after they had 
been living for ten days on salt provisions. The inspectors formerly 
appointed by the Board of Trade had been placed under the control of 
the Mercantile Marine Board, and the latter board had last year 
declined to appoint inspectors. There were two evils at work—the 
adulteration of the lime juice, and its stowage in improper vessels, 
where it was spoilt. The Acts of Parliament gave no power to inspect 
the stores where the hme juice was deposited, nor was there any 
provision to ensure the lime juice being carried in proper vessels. 
The noble Duke the President of the Board of Trade intends to bring 
a a measure for the purpose of remedying the existing defects of the 
aw. 

There can be no doubt that the sooner stringent measures are 
adopted the better. But we very much doubt whether all the Acts of 
Parliament that can be passed, will root the evil and zs sources from 
our mercantile shipping. 


We just learn from Gibraltar some interesting accounts of H.M.S. 
Galatea commanded by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who may now be said to have commenced in earnest his voyage round 
the world. 

The departure of the Galatea with his Royal Highness from 
Gibraltar on the 11th of June, was attended with all the pomp and 
circumstance befitting the occasion and the important errand upon 
which the Galu(ea is bound—to circumnavigate the world and carry a 
Royal Duke in the footsteps of Cook and Anson—a Royal Duke and 
his fortunes ; for the Prince may now be said to have cut the ropes 
which held him to the shore, and to be fairly embarked in his own 
ship to discharge a difficult and responsible duty. In the afternoon of 
his departure his Royal Highness, attended by Lieut. Haig, R.E., 
the Equerry in Waiting, went on shore to “bid furewell’’ to the 
Governor, Sir Richard Airey. He was received as he landed on the 
New Mole Stairs with a royal salute, and a guard of honour, furnished 
by the 83rd Regiment, was drawn upiin front of the Convent, once, in 
days of Spanish ownership, the residence of the nuns of Santa Clara, 
now the British Government House. After bidding farewell to his 
Excellency and Lady Airey, the prince returned to the New Mole in 
one of the Governor's carriages, accompanied by Sir Richard, and 
escorted by Major-General Crutchley and the rest of the staff- officers 
of the garrison. The Royal salute was repeated as his Royal Highness 
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left the Mole and crossed the gangway to go up the side of his 
ship. 

It was not till past two in the afternoon that the Galatea quitted 
her moorings. As soon as the anchor was up, and just as the screw 
made its first revoluti: n, the Royal Standard was hoisted at the main. 
The flag at the truck was the signal for the men-of-war to dress ships, 
and for another Royal salute from the battery on shore. The presence 
of the Admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet and other chances had 
brought together an unusual number of ships of war. The Bay of 
Gibraltar has seldom been so well filled since the days of the siege, not 
even lately when trouble seemed imminent with Spain. In addi- 
tion to the Admiral’s flag-ship the Caledonta, there were lying off 
the New Mole the Ocean, the Arethusa, the Psyche, the 77 inculo, the 
Skylark, the Redpole, and an Italian screw frigate, the Princive 
Humberto, which last-named ship joined in all the demonstrations in 
honour of the English Prince. The Galatea steamed slowly under the 
stern of the Arethusa, and on passing the flag-ship the signal was 
made for ‘“ Royal salute and man yards.” The crew lay out with 
wonderful quickness along the yards, and the ships thundered an 
almost simultaneous volley. As broadside followed broadside in rapid 
succession, the slow moving masses of dense white smoke hung low 
upon the water, almost concealing the hull of the ships, and then 
gradually stealing upwards, hid all but the Royal yards and the trucks 
of the masts. Fora few moments all remained thus enveloped, till a 
light breeze blew aside the thick veil, and one by one the ships stood 
out clear and distinct against the thick wall of smoke rolling away 
bebind. 

The Galatea passed slowly on, and when clear of the fleet lay to in 
order to allow the Admiral, Lord Clarence Paget, C.B, and all the 
post captains to go on board. After an interchange of adieus the 
Admiral went on board the Pysche, and steamed alongside the Galatea, 
intending to accompany the Pr.nce’s ship as far as Tangier. After a 
short delay the Galutea picked up her boats employed at the New 
Mole, and then s‘eering for Cape Spartel, started on her long cruise. 
From Madeira she proceeds to Rio Janeiro. As the whole voyoge 
wil) be made under canvas it 1s advisable to get the benefit of the 
trade winds. Atthe Cape the Prince will remain a month. There is 
no programme made out as yet of the probable proceedings on arrival 
in Australia, but it is known that the Galatea will come home round 
Cape Horn, and that she may be expected in England in the course 
of twelve months. 

We have adapted the foregoing from the 7imes according to pro- 
babilities, for we consider it highly improbable the Galatea will visit 
the Mauritius—for it is nc¢ in her way to Australia. 


Looking in the direction of Singapore, we find that energetic scien- 
tific officer, Captain Brooker, arrived there early in May, in command 
of H.M.S. Sylvza, on his way to Japan, where his services in improving 
the hydrography of that laud are much required. It appears that she 
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touched at the Cape and Trincomalee, and visited the Andaman Islands 
in search of Adnaman rock The rock was found about sixty miles from 
land. It is about the size of a table on an invisible bank, and stands 
eight feet out of the water at low tide. 

It is likely enough on a bank connecting the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands, and being thus isolated is most dangerous. She then pro- 
ceeded to the Little Andaman to learn particulars of the murder of 
the crew of the English merchant ship Assam Valley. Iwas dis- 
covered that the Little Andaman islanders were notorious pirates and 
murderers, and it is expected that the Indian government will send a 
strong force down to deport the scoundrels. ‘The Syria then touched 
at Martaban. and sounded the Malay coast for the telegraph cable from 
India to China through the Malacea Straits. She would leave 
Singapore shortly for Saigon, Hong Kong, the Formosa coast, and 
Japan. Her Majesty’s ship Pearl, on her way to Borneo, and her 
Majesty’s ship Salamis, on her way to Sarawak, both met with some 
damage by striking on the Dido rock. 


THE TRAINING SHIP WoRCESTER. 


Or late years an opinion has generally prevailed that the mercantile 
marine is not so well officered as befits the character of the British 
commanders. To remedy this defect a number of persons connected 
with the port of Liverpool, set on foot a college for the training of 
young gentlemen for the merchant service. The conspicuous success 
which has attended the Contcay has led to an imitation of the 
experiment in the Thames. For this purpose the government in 1862 
presented the Committce with the frigate Worcester, which has since 
been moored off Frith. During the four years 365 pupils have been 
entered, of whom 240 have completed their education, leaving 125 still 
on board. On the 22nd of June, the annual distribution of prizes was 
made by Sir John Pakington, M.P. Mr. Cave, M.P., and Sir John 
Hay, M.P., were also present; and letters of regret were received 
from the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Henley, M.P., and other distinguished 
public men. The company, which was very numerous, consisted of 
friends of the pupils and of gentlemen interested in the Institution, for 
whose accommodation the saloon steamer Palmerston was specially 
chartered. The chair having been taken by Mr Cave, honorary 
secretary, My W. M. Bullivant, read the reports of the examiners— 
Mr. Snell, mathematical and nautical master at the Royal Hospital 
schools, Greenwich; Captain John Domett, of the Local Marine 
Board ; and Captain Comber, R.N.; as well as of Captain Whitby, 
the commander of the ship, and Mr. Read, the head master. They 
were all of a most satisfactory character. 

Sir John Pakington then presented the prizes, which were of an 
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unusually valuable character, and afterwards warmly congratulated 
the school on the excellent character that had been given it by the 
examiners, on whose reports he felt he could place entire reliance, 
because they had evidently not fallen into the error sometimes 
committed by examiners, namely, that of giving indiscriminate praise. 
He must also congratulate the scholars on their appearance. Unless 
they had adopted the fashion of the army, and put the best looking 
fellows in the front, he must say he had never seen a jollier or a more 
promising set of lads before. It was his great good fortune, seven or 
eight years ago, to recommend the grant of the Conway for a training 
ship at Liverpool, and he trusted that the Worcester would emulate the 
success which had attended that experiment in the Mersey. Although 
no longer at the Admiralty, he should always be ready to render the 
Worcester any service in his power, and he trusted that it would tend 
to cement those feelings of amity and brotherhood which ought to 
subsist between officers of the Royal Navy and those of the mercantile 
marine. 

Mr. Henry Green, as a member of the committee, expressed his 
acknowledgment to Sir John Pakington for the kind terms in which 
he had spuken of the institution. They were indebted to a Whig 
government for the ship, but he must say that that government had 
‘**scamped ”’ the fittings. After the remarks of Sir John Pakington, 
however, the committee would feel no delicacy in applying to a con- 
servative administration if they should stand in need of any assistance 
in the shape of repairs. The chairman announced that her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to grant the same prizes to the Worcester 
as she annually gave to the Conway, viz., a gold medal and also a 
cadetship in the royal navy with a binocular glass worth five pounds, 
and thirty-five pounds towards the boy’s outfit. 

Before returning to London the Palmerston stopped at Greenhithe, 
for the purpose of paying a visit to another training ship of a very 
different character. This was the Chichester, a 50 gun frigate, which 
was presented by the government in October last to the committee of 
the Refuge for Homeless and Destitute Boys. When full the vessel 
would accommodate two hundred lads, but at present the funds at the 
disposal of the committee only allow them to admit half that number. 
When the Palmerston came alongside the boys manned the yards, and 
were afterwards drawn up on deck. It was touching to contrast them 
with the scholars of the Worcester. The average expression of a 
Worcester and Chichester boy shows that class distinctions in English 
society do in their extremes amount to differences between castes. 
Nobody would ever have supposed that the puer ingenut vudtus, and the 
boy whose very countenance spoke of hereditary ignorance and neglect 
—in short, of hereditary street life—could belong to the same national 
race. The company subscribed fifty pounds, which will enable three 
more of the poor, lost, degraded urchins of the metropolis to be rescued 
from a life of misery and vice, and placed in the way of earning an 
honest and respectable subsistence. | 
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Hautical Hotices. 


(Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to 
him at 81, Poultry.] 


ParRTicuLaks oF Licuts RecentLy EsTaBLisHED. 











(Continued from page 348.) 
F. | Ht. [Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or a a (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
t. 8 
29. England, Spurn Low] 10. oso ove : « | To be changed to red. Est. Ist 
East Coast Light September, 1867. See note (a.) 
Orfordiness | so seo coe | see | ove Ditto, also to be red. Est. lst Sept., 
Low Li-ht 1867. See note (8.) 
Dungeness | so ooo coe | coe | vce A red Light established. See note (¢.) 
Weymouth | ooo ox oo | coe Two red Lights. See note (d.) 
%. France, Normontier-| 47° 0°°5 N. 111 | 10 | Est. 25th May, 1867, on Point de 
West Coast Island 2°13'°3W Dames. See note (¢.) 
Point Grouin| 46° 20°77 N. 92 | 10 | See note (/.) 
du Cou 
Do. Pertuis} 1°28’ W. 
Breton 
$1. Aden Gulf of Aden| 12° 45'-4 - F. |244 | 20 | See note (g.) 
45 4 ; 
32.St. Augustine Florida, U.S.) 29° 507 N. |F.4| 71 | 13 | Re-est. Ist Juneon N. end of Anatasia 
81° 19'-3 W. Island 20 seconds between flashes. 
Cape Lanaveral] +0. so oe. | ase ase one - | .. |Re-est. Ist June: expected, temporary 
Bokel Cay [Belize Coast] ... ... | eo | coe | oo | Reported not to exist. 
West Indies 
88. Mortar Ies- |Pt. Augusto 44° 33’°3.N.| F. | 36 | 9 | Est. 17th August, 1867, Light white 
land, Adriatic 14° 25’ E. and red. See note (A. 
Sata Croce rock|Coast of 41°52 N.| F. [131 | 15 | Est. 5th May, 1867. See note (i.) 
Italy 16° 12’ 5 E. 
Leghorn Meloria 48° 32°7 N.| F. | 60 | 11 | Est. 15th May, 1867. Rep. 
Bank 10°13’ =E. 
Ditto, South}On Break- | ... .. 0 | oo | oo | oo | Bet. 15th May, 1867. See note (J.) 
Light; Water 
34. Little Garras| Rio Strait, 0° 46’ ~=N.! FP. j|118 | 8 | Est. not stated. 
Island West Coast/104° 21'°5 E. 
Takolai Is. |Ditto 0° 58°7 N.| F. | 41] 81] Ditto 
104° 19°'5 E. 
Sauw [sland) Ditto 1° 4.5 N.| F. {118 | 8 | Ditto 
East Extr. 104° 108 E. 
38. Spithead eee eee ooo eee eve eee eee eee ee Temporary. See note (m.) 
$6. Cape Del {Messina $7° 573 N.| F. |312 | 13 | Est. Ist June, 1867, See note (s.) On 
Armi Strait 18°41’ E. Italian shore. 
Messina Port|Ent. of Port| ... ... + | «» | 64]... | Now in the 8.2. angle of fort San 


37. Bay of Fundy) GannetRock 
United States|Point Judith 
Light 


Salvator. 
Will disappear from 9th July to lst 
August, 1867. See note {o.) 
On Ist June will have a Fog-signal- 
trumpet. 





¥. Fixed. Ffi. Fixed and Flashing. 


R. Revolving. 


I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 
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(a.) Alteration in the Low light at Spurn Point.—The light will be 

coloured red, visible from seaward between the bearinzs N.W. by N., 
passing two cables N.E. of the Sand Hayle buoy,) round Northerly to 
S.E. by E. 2 E., on which latter bearing it will pass one cable North of 
Grimsby pier. 

(b.) Alteration in the Low light at Orfordness.—The light will be 
coloured red on the following bearings visible from seaward, 8.W. + W., 
ia which bearing it will extend two cables eastward of the Sizewell bank 

uoy,) into the land; and from E. by 3 N. into the land. 

(c.) Anchorage light at Dungeness. —Also, that the red light marking the 
anchorage ground to the westward of Dungeness is now shown from a 
window below the lantern. 

Mariners will, therefore, observe that the red light 1s separate and 
distinct from the electric light, which will show wiite in that direction as 
formerly. 

The ved light marking the anchorage ground to the eastward remains 
the samo as before. 

(d.) Harbour lights at Weymouth.—The Harbour Master of the port of 
Weymouth has given Notice that the light at the entrance of Weymouth 
having been totally destroyed in a gale un the Sth day of January last, a 
buoy now marks its sita, and the following lights are substituted for it :— 

Two red lighte are exhibited at the north part of the town bearing from 
each other N.N.W. and 8.8.H. 

These lights in a line bearing N.N.W. will lead vessels in the direction 
of the harbour, clear of the Mixen; care being taken not to open the 
higher light to the left, or westward, of the lower. 

essels should proceed with these red lhyhts in one, until two green 
lights, placed on the North Pier, are brought in a line, bearing, W. 38., 
which 1s the leading mark, in until within fifty or sixty yards of the East 
light, then keep mid-channel up the harbour. 

All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 21° Westerly in 1867. ] 

e.) The light is a fixed white and red light. 

he white portion of the light is visible from seaward round a great 
part of the horizon and the red portion from tne bearing W. by N., or in 
a line from the steeple of Bourgneuf, to S. by W. 4 W., or in a line about 
midway between the shoals of Pierre Moine and Basse des Peres. 

(f.) Also that a new light has been established 580 yards 8.K. by EB. + 
EK. from the present light on the point Grouin du Cou at the entrance of 
Pertuis Breton. 

(g-) The light will be chiefly of use to vessels making Aden from the 
eastward. Vessels westward of Aden would lose sight of the ight when 
shut in with Rus Tye. 

(h.) The light is a fixed white and red light. The white portion of the 
light is visible from seaward between the bearings N. by W. 4 W. and E. 
by N. 3.N., and the red portion between the bearings KE. by N. $ N. and 
S.W. or about the entrance of the port. 

(7.) The light is visible from seaward between the bearings 8.S.W., 
round by South and West, to North. 

l.) A white light will be exhibited 64 feet below the red one from the 
lighthouse on the south end of the breakwater at Leghorn. 

This additional light is intended to prevent the red light of the Meloria 
bank being mistaken for that of the breakwater. 

[All these Bearings are Magnetic. Variation in 1867, in the Adriatic 12°, 
and at Leghorn 15°, Westerly. | 

(m.) With reference to Notice to Mariners No. 1, dated Ist January, 
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1867, fourth pardgraph, relative to two white lights being exhibited on 
the pile pier erected on the Sandhead, midway between Ryde and No- 
mans-land shoal. 

From the 1st day of June, 1867, a fixed red light will be exhibited from 
the extremity of the pier, and the two small white hghts, at present ex- 
hibited, will be discontinued. 

(n.) The light is intended to serve as a@ guide to vessels entering the 
Strait of Messina from the southward. 

(o.) The new light will be a fired and Aashing white light, showing in 
every minute a steady white light for forty-five seconds, followed by an 
eclipse, a flash, and another eclipse, each of about five seconds duration. 


We have received the following Nautical Notices from the Depot de la Marine 
at Paris. 


* 


DUNKERQUE. 


The entrance channel into Dunkerque has a bar of sand about two cables 
length from the heads of the jetties, on which bar, at the lowest tides, 
there is not above a foot or two of water, and it is therefore dangerous to 
attempt it. 

The channel between the pierheads has more water, having at every 
tide nearly twenty feet of depth. The piers project to W.S.W., and close 
outside of them the channel suddenly turns to the northward. At high 
water the tide sets E.N.E. at a rate of three and a half knots, making the 
entrance very difficult, especially for long vessels. 
~The cill of the entrance into the basins is about three feet above the 
level of the lowest tides, and has therefore seventeen feet of water at the 
worst tide, and a vessel drawing fourteen fect may enter the basins with 
any tide. 

The sea in the roadstead is sufficiently quiet for merchant vessels, and 
especially for long steamers to discharge or receive cargo. The holding 
ground is excellent, and even in winter time, large merchant vessels are 
able to lie there in safety in all weathera, 

There is a depth of moro thrn forty-nine feet in the roadstead at low 
water of the lowest tide, and thirty-one at least in the passage buoyed 
leading into it. Depths of thirty-eight feet and more extend over a 
breadth of half a mile to an extent of three miles parallel to the coast. 
The length of the best sheltered parts of the anchorage by the off-lying 
banks is about three miles. The western entrance of the roadstead is well 
buoyed and lighted from Gravelines to Dunkerque, but the others are 
not so. : 


‘ ON MAKING CAYENNE. 
Notes on making the land about Cayenne—French Guiana. 


Vessels from Europe making the land a little to leeward of Chicapour 
(or thirty-five leagues to windward of Cayenne), according to the instruc- 
tions are obliged from the want of marks on the coast (the current being 
strong and irregular) to run much out of their way, and are obliged to be 
continually sounding, which delays the speed of the ship: therefore com- 
manders of steamers should make the land in preference about Connitable, 
about twelve miles off shore, and standing about one hundred and sixty 
a above the level of the sea, and visible from twenty-five to thirty miles 

istant. 

But it is necessary in adopting this course to avoid the shoals which 
break at a distance of five miles from this rock, that render its approach 
dangerous when a vessel is not quite certain of her position. It is no less 
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necessary to be careful of the current which is very strong hereabouts in 
the S.E. trade in May, June, July, but not so strong in the N.E. trade. 
The direction of these banks is about N.W. A lighthouse on the 
- Connitable would be a good mark by day or night, and thus indicating all 
danger, would allow sailing vessels also to run for it. 

From 1852, the pilot station has been the Pera islet; the station which 
was on the Mere was moved there, because a bank of soft mud had formed 
about it on which the anchorage is quiet, while about the Mere the ground 
being hard mud the sea is heavy, full of eddy and very trying to the 
vessel. Besides a vessel may fearlessly approach the N.E. port of the 
Pera with her lead. 

It seems to be best when approaching the Salent isles to pass South of 
them. To the northward of them the depths are not more than those to 
the South, and it lengthens the route, and by passing to the northward a 
vessel has often more difficulty in gaining the anchorage she desires, and 
the vessel may also be compelled to run a little through the mud. By 
adopting the route to the southward, a vessel drawing twenty-three and a 
half feet may run to an anchorage without touching ground before she 
reaches the desired position, although the ebb may have been running for 
an hour. 

Vessels must not entirely depend on seeing the lights on the coast, for 
it is said they are not well attended. 

Banks OFF IsLE BRIONI ADRIATIO. 


A recent survey by French naval officers shews that the channel between 
Grand Brioni and the rocks near Orsero, Levangha and Gahra, us well as 
those between Petiti, Brioni, Gironda, and Zompin are not passable until 
@ more special survey has been made of them, in consequence of the 
number of banks and shuvals, on which there is not more than five to seven 
feet of water, and also because the shores of these islets are very shelving, 
and shallow under water. 

Vessels drawing sixteen feet water should not pass within six cables 
West of isle Gaza, as the dry part of Astora extends to that distance with 
the same depth over it. The passage between Cubula bank and the Gaza 
and San Marco rocks is not practicable on account of the Burchio bank 
in the channel, with but twelve feet on it. 

The channel between the Porer rock and the main land is not clear as 
shown by the charts; for, first, there is a bank of three fathoms a cable 
and a quarter N.N.E. of the Porer rock, and next, a bank in it of four 
fathoms at six cables to the N.E. of the same rock. 

Besides these, there is a rocky bank of less than five fathoms with deep 
water around it at eleven cables W.b.S. from the same rock. All these 
bearings are true, the variation being 15° W. at Livorno, and at Pola 
12° W. in 1867. 
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Cotuistons aT Sza.—Preliminary considerations. 


A PRIMARY object of care, preceding all constructions, is the founda- 
tion on which they are to be based. For however complete in design 
or however true to rules of architecture a house may be, yet if its 
foundation is insecure it is no safe place of habitation. Applying this 
patent truth to the subject of collisions of vessels, it will appear that 
there is a most necessary and important consideration which ought to 
precede any attempt at establishing rules of the Road for ships under 
way, with a view to prevent collision. 

2. When the whole subject is considered carefully, it will be dis- 
covered that there are disturbing elements of a kind that will lessen, 
and in some cases, annihilate the value of all theoretical accuracy, 
and while a diagram with a group of ships, like that lately issued by 
the Board of Trade, may be constructed with the utmost trigonometrical 
precision, and calculated with the greatest mathematical accuracy, it 
does not at all follow that no danger would result from adopting the ' 
problems based upon it. On the contrary, with the exceptions, for 
after consideration, no rule of the Road can be made absolute without 
incurring the risk of collision nor without in some cases, incurring the 
certatnty of such a disaster. 

3. The first of the disturbing elements is the WIND, with its varying 
effects on the several ships involved in the problem, and its very 
unequal action on these vessels according to their trim-rig, and point 
of contact, etc., ete., which part of our subject must be treated 
separately. 

4. Next come the t1pEs, a powerful element of disturbance, 

NO. 8.—vVoL. XXXVI. 22Z 
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especially in some regions, where they meeé, and also at the times 
when they are furning. Let it be noted that there are places where 
the tides make the entire revolution of the compass, and we shall see 
at once how differently, and how unequally a group of vessels would 
be acted upon, and how dangerous it would be to take for a guide, a 
rule based solely upon their relative positions, 

5. Omitting at present the consideration of rule nineteen in the 
paper issued by the Board of Trade, and leaving the subject of tidal 
disturbance upon anti-collision problems for special treatment, omitting 
also the question of unequal speed of the different vessels, and the 
action of the sea, as well as the ever shifting error of the compass in 
iron ships as the direction of the vessel’s head is altered, omitting all 
these but not dismissing them, I proceed to consider another element 
of disturbance, aud one which appears to have escaped the attention 
of nautical men generally, and which is intended to be the special 
subject of this paper. 

6. THE SURFACE CURRENTS OF THE SEA, with their very different 
and unequal action upon a group of vessels according to their different 
draughts, and to the different angles thcir keels make with the 
direction of the current, this is the subject for present special con- 
sideration, and while it may be said that all sea currents are surface 
currents relatively to the great depths of the ocean, those only are 
alluded to here which reach down no lower than the limits of ships’ 
depths of immersion. And it is to be observed that the question of the 
angle a ship’s keel makes with the direction of the current, while a 
most important one, and accounting for many disasters and errors in 
ship’s reckoning, will not be more than glanced at now, as a very use- 
ful purpose might be served by treating it separately. 

Let us once get familiar with the fact that there are shallow currents 
on the sea, varying from mere flying ripples on the surface down to a 
depth of four or five fathoms, and varying in speed from half a knot 
to several knots an hour, and then we shall find a phenomenon to 
account for some things in nautical annals that are very hard to 
account for in any other way. 

I will illustrate the subject with an example from my own experience. 
On one occasion when off the Nicobar Islands in an old man-of-war 
brig (Brilomart) in fine weather, it was observed that as the wind fell 
light the vessel swung broadside on to the direction of her course, and 
stranger still that when it fell calm, a current was observed to be 
setting past the vessel at the rate of about one and a half knots, just 
as if we had quietly drifted on to a sand bank over which flowed a 
current, although we had no bottom with a hundred fathoms. Now 
as the Brifomart drew only fourteen fect I knew at once that the 
current must reach to a less depth than the draught of the vessel, 
otherwise she would have been swept away at its full rate, which was 
found to be about three knots, and by means of a very simple instru- 
ment, made for the occasion, I found the current reached down to nine 
feet only below the surface, leaving five feet of the vessel’s bottom in 
still water, to check the full action of the current. The vessel lay 
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with her head north, across the stream of the current, which was 
setting due east; and nearly west of us was a Maldive craft, drawing 
about eight feet, and so dritted by the current without any check as it 
reached down to a foot below her keel. ‘Therefure as there was every 
chance of her drifting foul of us,a boat was sent away to help in 
towing her clear, and she did drift close upon us, certainly not further 
clear of us than her own length off. By sunset she was nearly out of 
sight. The calm continued all day, and the incident suggests to 
nautical men, including naval authorities, some useful considerations. 

One of the first of these considerations is the importance of vessels 
employed together on an exploring expedition being as nearly as 
practicable of the same draught ; on the one hand to lessen the risk of 
drifting into collision, and on the other, to lessen the risk of parting 
company, both of these casualties nearly occurring to the Britomart 
and the Maldivie. 

What seaman has not remarked at times, in seasons of stark calm, 
vessels come in sight and disappear ; and also remarked the difficulty 
when running side by side with another ship, of keeping clear without 
steering off half a point or so, which is commonly accounted for by 
the attraction of masses, but more likely to be owing to a cross surface 
current acting unequally upon two ships of different depths of immer- 
sion. I would remark, that I have long had a conviction that the fate 
of the unfortunate Peyrouse and his consort, was owing to their coming 
into codliscon, and that the catastrophe probably resulted from the action 
of a surface current, when a heavy swell was on. And as it is probable 
there was a difference of five or six feet in the draught of the two 
ships, it is easy to imagine that they drifted into collision, nor is it 
unreasonable to think that the expedition might have ended otherwise, 
had the two ships been of the same drauyht of water, 

Now, supposing that instead of the Britomart and the Maldive 
vessel, there had been a fieet of twenty men-of-war off the Islands at 
the time, varying in draught from the heavy liners of twenty-four feet 
and upwards, down to small gun-boats of light draught for service in 
shallow waters; the result would have been, that each of these twenty 
vessels would be acted upon by this nine feet stream of current in very 
different degrees. For while the large ships having so much of their 
immersion in the still water below it, would be little affected, the 
smaller vessels would have been swept away and separated from the 
fleet. And it would have been a curious sight to see the small vessels 
drifting past the large ones, and perhaps in one or two cases, where a 
gun-boat was drifting very close to a liner, a Aawser might be passed 
on board to keep the little craft from parting company. In another 
case boats would be sent to tow a vessel which was likely to drift foul 
of another, for the supposition is, that the fleet was composed of vessels 
without steam. 

Having briefly indicated the action of surface currents at sea, and 
the disturbing effects they will have, in certain cases, upon ‘ Rules of 
the Road,” I go on to observe, that if after admitting this, and all 
other disturbing elements, a Rule can be so framed, as to be made 

222 
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safely absolute, for a certain class of cases, then such a Rule is of very 
great value to seamen, and such appears to be the second Rule laid 
down in the brief work lately issued by the Secretary of Lloyd's 
Salvage Association, and one, therefore, to be commended to the 
attention of seamen of all nations. 

The preliminary considerations here suggested are of a material and 
practical nature, but it will occur to a thoughtful observer of this and 
kindred subjects, relating to the safety of ships at sca, whcther there 
ig not an occasion for a preliminary consideration of another kind, in- 
volving the present very unsatisfactory relation so often found to exist 
between the owners and commanders, and between the commanders 
and the crews of ships, and to which may be traced a large part of 
our Maritime disasters. It is here, and in this region, especially and 
primarily, we so much necd a better ** Rule of the Road.” For if this 
can be better ordered many good things will follow: among them an 
improvement in the general efficiency of our ships, and all on board of 
them: and if the ‘* Institution for Improving the condition of Merchant 
Seamen”’ can in any way help forward a measure so important, and 
so much to be desired, then such an Institution will earn the gratitude 
of seamen of all nations, and the thanks of the country. 

July 17th. W. C. P. 


[Our volume for 1842, in particular, supplies abundant testimony 
regarding the currents about the Maldives, and they will be found 
alluded to in several of our other volumes also. But we are under the 
impression, that, the ships of La Peyrouse will afford no illustration of 
the subject, for our volume for 1833, at page 530, shews that by the 
research of Captain Dillon, his ships were blown ashore from thefr 
anchorage on the island of Manicolo, one of the extensive range of the 
Solomon Islands, at the setting in of the Monsoon. The French na- 
vigators have, however, sct this matter at rest, but their authority is 
not at present at hand to which we might refer. 

At the same time, these surface currents, even those which will 
affect a boat drawing but a few inches of water, belonging to a ship 
that will not be affected by them, are well known to seamen. Our own 
experience furnishes one in the neighbourhood of the Azores while we 
were engaged in rock hunting. ‘This was in H.M.S. Leven in 1818. 
We had been lying becalmed for a long morning, and in the afternoon 
the middies were allowed to take the jolly-boat to bathe. We had 
pulled about a cable’s length from the ship, and were occupied about 
an hour or two when we were ready to return sboard, but on looking 
for the ship, we found ourselves about two or three miles from her, not 
having before noticed that our distance from her had increased so much. 
Now, the ship drew about twenty feet of water, while the boat drew 
about six or eight inches, thus affording a complete illustration of the 
effect of surface current above mentioned of the Britomart and her 
Maldive friend. While the former was but little affected by it, the 
latter was entirely under its influence. Lieutenant Lee, of the American 
Navy, mentions numerous instances of his experience of surface 
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currents affecting only his boats, and we have also alluded in the 
Nautical Magazine to a boat being swept away from the Rocas by the 
surface current, which islet the crew could not regain, being unable 
to make any headway against the current setting Westward.—Eb. | 





THE VoLcaAno oF Mauna Loa, OWHYHEE, SANDWICH I[sLANDS. 


The Eruption of 1855. 
(Continued from page 360.) 


On the evening of the 11th of August, 1855, about ten o’clock, a 
small light, apparently of burning brushwood or grass, was seen near 
the top of Mauna Loa, which rapidly increased until the whole heaven 
reflected its brightness, and turned the night into day. So bright was 
it towards morning, that fine newspaper print could easily be read by 
the light. It was certain that some unusual eruption had begun. 
This light continued, varying in brightness, for weeks; sometimes a 
dense smoky atmosphere obscured it wholly, but when clear, the sight 
as seen by vessels at sea, is represented to have been grand beyond 
description. The seat of this eruption, which is in the old traditional 
crater of Mokuaweoweo, is on the summit of Mauna Loa, some 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea, in a region rarely visited by man. 

We cannot give a better description of the beauty and novelty of 
this grand sight, than by quoting Mr. Coan’s account of his trip to 
the crater in October, 1855. 

Taking the channel of a stream which enters Hilo Bay as our path, 
we advanced with much toil through the dense jungle along its banks, 
and rested at night at the roots of an ancient tree—having made about 
twelve miles. ‘The next day we made about twelve miles more, for 
the most part in the rocky bed of the stream, the water being low. 
Volcanic smoke filled the forest, and charred leaves came floating on 
the breeze, and falling into the wild channel we were threading. At 
night, when the shades gathered over these deep solitudes, unbroken 
save by the bellowing of the mountain bull, the barking of the wild 
dog, the grunt of the forest boar, the wing and the note of the restless 
bird, the chirping of the insect, the falling of the time-worn tree, the 
gurgling of the rill, and the wild roar of the cataract, we made our 
little bed of ferns under the trunk of a prostrate tree, and here, for 
the first time, we found that the molten stream had passed us in the 
jungle on the left and was now many miles below us on its way to Hilo. 
But we would not retreat, and as the jungle was nearly impenetrable 
in the direction of the stream, we pursued our upward way in the bed 
of the river until half-past one p.m., on the third day, when we found 
ourselves out of the forest, and on the high plateau at the base of the 
mountain. I cannot stop to describe the beautiful, the romantic, the 
wild, the wonderful, in the banks, the narrows, the widenings, the 
rocks, the rapids, the cascades, the basins, the cayes and nat 
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bridges of this solitary stream. Nor can I speak of the velvet mosses, 
the modest creepers, the rich festoons, the sweet wild flowers, the 
gigantic ferns, the ancient forests, and all the tropical glories which are 
mirrored in its limpid waters. We needed an artist and a naturalist 
to fix the glowing panorama, to paint the flora and catch the fauna of 
these romantic solitudes. 7 

When we emerged from the upper skirts of the woods, a dense fog 
obstructed our view of all distant objects, so that we could not see the 
summit-fires, nor trace the molten stream down the slope of the 
mountain. We encamped early in a vast cave; but during the night 
the stars came out, and the volcanic fires played brilliantly from their 
high source down the mountain sides, over the scorified plains, and 
far down in the forest over Hilo. 

Early in the morning (Friday, the 5th,) we left our cavern, and at 
half-past seven, were on that black and smoldering stream, for which 
we had been searching for more than three days. Almost as far as the 
eye could rcach, these regions had been flooded with seas of fusion— 
now, for the most part, hardened, but smoking and crackling with heat 
and escaping gases. 

We passed several miles up the left verge of the stream, and finding 
a narrow, well-solidified place, we crossed over to the right verge— 
our passage occupying an hour and a quarter. We now ascended 
rapidly alung the right bank of the stream, sometimes upon it and 
again skirting it, according to the facility for travelling or the direct- 
ness of its course. The stream is very tortuous, making ample detours, 
and sudden zigzags, so that we saved much by cutting off bends or 
following the bases of the triangles described in its course. 

All this day we came to no open fire. The first overflowing had 
stiffened and solidified in contact with the atmosphere, forming a 
broad open pall. 

Under this self-made counterpane the continuous stream has formed 
a vast duct; and in this subterranean pyroduct it now flows like oil, at 
the depth of from twenty to one hundred feet, unexposed to the 
stiffening action of the air. 

At night we slept on the higher regions of the mountains, beyond 
the line of vegetation, with the slag for our pillow, the heavens for 
our canopy, the stars for our watch-fires, and Israel’s Shepherd for 
our guardian. 

We were astir early on Saturday morning, climbing over indescrib- 
able hills, cones, ridges, and masses of hot and smoking debris, and 
scoria, scattered wild and wide over those Plutonic regions. We soon 
came toa line of jagged cones with open orifices of from twenty to 
one hundred feet in diameter, standing over the molten river and 
furnishing vents for its steam and gases. 

We approached the vent with awe, and, looking down their fiery 
throats, we heard the internal surgings and saw the mad rushings of 
the great molten stream fused to a white heat. The angle of descent 


= from 3° to 25°, and we judged the velocity to be forty miles an 
our. 
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The maddening stream seemed to be hurrying on, as if on swift 
commission from the Eternal to execute a work of wrath and desola- 
tion in the realms below. Upward and onward we went—climbing 
ridge after ridge, parched with thirst, panting in a rare atmosphere, 
blinded by smoke, almost scathed by heat and excoriated by sul- 
phurous gases. 

All the rest of the way we saw frequent openings into the fiery 
canal, upon whose arched cciling we walked for miles, with the fearful 
stream rushing madly beneath our feet. At one p.m. we found ourselves 
at the terminal crater and standing on its craggy and smoking crest. 

This was the high fountain of eruption—the great chimney whose 
throat goes down immeasurable depths into those fearful realms where 
man’s eye never penetrated, and where he cannot look and live. For 
nearly five days we had struggled to gain this point; and now we 
were here—specks, atoms in creation—obscured by smoke, startled 
by infernal hissings, amid these wild wonders, these awful displays of 
power which had scattered such a tempest of fiery hail and raised 
such a raging sea of molten rocks on these everlasting hills. 

The grandeur, the sublimity, the terror of the scene were unutter- 
able. A vast chasm had opened horizontally on the top of the moun- 
tain, and along this yawning fissure stood a series of elongated, jagged 
and burning cones, about one hundred feet high, rent through this 
Jarger diameter, and throwing up dense columns of blue and white 
smoke, which covering the mountain’s summit, rolled in fleecy masses 
down its sides and spread out like the wings of chaos over unmeasured 
regions. Still no fire could be seen in this fountain-crater. We could 
feel it everywhere, and we could sce and hear its escaping gases; but 
the throats of the cones were clogged wita hot masses of cinders, 

umice, and ashes, with cracks, crevices, etc., for the escaping smoke. 

he fusion had long since found vent in a lateral, subterranean duct, 
several hundred fect below the rim of the crater, and in this covered 
way it flows off until it makes its appearance, as described, some two 
miles down the side of the mountain. 

This eruption, which in the quantity of lava thrown out, has pro- 
bably never been surpassed during the residence of foreigners on these 
islands, continued for about thirteen months, and stopped when within 
six or seven miles of Hilo. The stream was more than sixty miles 
long, and the area covered by the eruption probably exceeded 300 
square miles. It finally ceased and became quiet during September 
or October, 1856. 

We have prepared from the Admiralty chart of the Sandwich 
Islands (ealled so by Captain Cook * their discoverer, after the Earl of 


* CAPTAIN JAMES CooK.—It is stated in Australian papers that the inhabitants 
of Sydney, Australia, have resolved to erect @ monument in their town to 
commemorate the discovery of their country by Captain Cook, The monument 
is to be completed in 1870, in which year precisely one century will have elapsed 
since the discovery of New South Wales by the English navigator. This group 
was discovered by the same renowned man in 1778, and before the centennial 
anniversary of it arrives, we trust that some movement will be made towards 
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Sandwich, then first Lord of the Admiralty), a plan of the Island of 
Owhvhee (called afterwards by the French navigators Hawaii), which 
is the largest and principal island of the group. It is not however the 
place of the capital or the residence of the nutive king of the islands, 
who with his government resides at Honolulu, a city of no mean 
pretensions, with a small harbour on the southern side of Oahu an 
island about one hundred and twenty miles N. W. of Owhyhee. 

This island which is about two hundred and fifty geographic miles 
in circuit, is considered to owe its origin entirely to volcanic action, 
being the principal seat of volcanic fires. It is however entirely des- 
titute of harbours, although abounding in exposed bays (one of which 
Karakakua, or “the path of the gods,” in the estimation of the 
natives, is the place where Captain Cook was killed in 1799), but none 
of which afford shelter for shipping from all winds. 

The three great mountains of the island are Mauna Kea, Mauna 
Hualali, and Mauna Loa, the latter which is to the southward of the 
others, being the most active volcano. Owing to its want of harbours 
and its volcanic nature it is but thinly inhabited. It is however not 
deficient of beautiful scenery, of the crater of which, already alluded 
to, we are preparing a sketch for our next number. A gentleman who 
visited the volcano in 1859, the eruption of which will be also described 
in our next, makes the following remarks on the island, with which we 
must conclude our present notice of it. He says, 

‘‘ Besides volcanoes and snow-storms, the island of Owhyhee is re- 
markable as is well known for many other natural curiosities, among 
which its waterfalls are not the least interesting. In northern Owhyhee 
there are, scattered here and there, many remarkable falls and cataracts, 
some of which, for beauty and sublimity of surrounding scenery, possess 
few parallels in the world. The valley of Waipio, which in itself forms 
one of the most interesting natural wonders of the island, possesses two 
of these waterfalls. One of them, near the mouth of the valley, visible 
from the sea, and said to be twenty-five hundred feet high, possesses a 
world wide reputation. The other one, situated at the head of Waipio 
valley, at a distance of some eight or ten miles from the sea, is, 
although not its rival in height, by far the most beautiful and perfect 
fall. At this point the precipitous sides of the valley, assuming a 

erpendicular position, approach each other in a regular curve and 
join, so that the valley suddenly terminates in a large basin, surrounded 
by smooth perpendicular and overhanging rocks, rising to a height of 
fifteen hundred feet, and forming a sort of huge chimney, over the top 
of which pours the main body of the Waipio river. The water of 
this river rushes over the brow of the rock in one broad, regular 
stream, and falls in an uninterrupted sheet to the bottom, and thence, 
flowing forth from the deep round pool that receives it, dashes and 
roars away down the valley among the rocks. The huge precipices, 
the thundering water, the dancing rainbows, the blackness of the 


erecting a monument to him in this group—either a lighthouse at the entrance 
of this harhour or an obelisk at Kealakekua (as it is called in the island), where 
he was murdered, 
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great cave beyond the pool and behind the fall, and the many 
varieties of bright coloured ferns above and on either side, form a rare 
combination of attractions. An artist would seldom meet a more 
glorious subject for a pencil. 

‘‘ This beautiful fall is, unfortunately, very difficult of access. The 
route up the valley is rough and in some places dangerous. The 
traveller will be up to his waist in water a greater portion of the time, 
and in one place, for a brief distance, swimming is the only method of 
progression. Probably few white people have ever visited the spot. 
The lover of natural beauties, however, if he is stout enough of limb 
to overcome intervening obstacles, will be richly rewarded for his 
labours, by a visit to the head of Waipio Valley.”—J. H. S. 

We will now conclude our present paper with an account of a trip 
to Owhyhee from Honolulu, in the weekly steamer Kealukakua, made 
in September last. 

It was late in the evening when we left Maalaea Bay. The wind 
was blowing furiously across the low isthmus between East and West 
Maui. Clouds of flying sand marked the channel which separated the 
two islands at no remote geological period. The Ailauea, under sail 
and steam, bounded through and over the waters like a sea bird; but 
before we had passed the channel of Kahoolawe, the breeze died away 
and the sails flapped uselessly against the masts. 

The night was calm, with light cumul, that seemed to hang 
motionless in the heavens. When daylight broke upon us, the point 
of Kohala appeared to the east beneath a bank of low clouds. Mauna 
Kea was shrouded, and the sun struggling up, radiated grandly 
through the mists that overhung Waimea. 

We approached the coast, and the slopes of the mountains from 
North Kona down were of the purest and softest green, variegated by 
the different shades and tints of the foliage. A white cloud hung 
over the mountain summits in a line of great evenness and regularity, 
at an elevation of about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. It was 
a snowy gossamer veil over a mountain brow of the brightest emerald. 
Bordering the seu shore, the cocoa nut groves with their feathery and 
fan-like foliage, indicated the simple homes of the natives of the soil. 
As the Ailauea steamed along, we passed the localities where once dwelt 
the ancient chiefs, the birth-place and first home of Kamehameha I. and 
many scenes of historic intercst. The once royal city of Kailua slept 
silently beneath its groves, with its glory and prosperity departed. 
The wind sighing through the cocoa boughs, sang the requiem of its 
past greatness. 

Rapidly moving down the coast, and approaching the memorable 
bay of Kealakeakua, the scene changed, and the orange and coffee 
orchards and sugar plantations of South Kona, appeared beneath the 
mantle of cloud far up on the mountain side and enlivened the picture. 
There can be no more beautiful landscape than that presented to the 
sea from South Kona. As we passed we looked with emotion on the 
lands that were formerly possessed by the great moral heroine, 
Kapiolani, the gifted and good. 
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We rounded the black lava point, which forms one of the great 
natural breakwaters to this fine bay and secure harbour, and passed 
up the deep and wide entrance that leads to the anchorage near the 
wharf. We approached this point with many historical associations 
arising from the past, and crowding on our mind relative to the great 
discoverer of these islands, and his melancholy fate. The scene of 
that fate was before us, and notwithstanding its romantic and 
picturesque beauty, our thoughts only recurred to him—the spot 
where Captain Cook fell, and the point where his mortal remains were 
mutilated and consumed. 

The Avlauea was anchored, and bidding adieu to its ever-vigilant 
and skilful commander, Captain McGregor, and its courteous and 
gentlemanly purser, Peter Mellish, we proceeded in a whaleboat to 
Napoopoo, where we were hospitably entertained by our excellent and 
enterprising friend, I. R. Mitchell, Esq. Rested, and afterwards 
regaled by a cup of the fragrant Kona coffee, and refreshed by the 
delicious golden oranges of Honaunau, we proceeded forth to enjoy a 
paseo. It was evening. The sun lingered over his ocean couch, as 
his golden tresses gleamed in the wave, 


“Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 


We wandered to the ancient he:au. Ascending its broad platform, 
we seated ourselves on the basaltic rocks of a ruined altar, turned our 
eyes to the west and contemplated the scene. The broad and elevated 
platform of the he:au was composed of a mass of igneous rocks, poured 
forth in ages past from the fiery mouth of the volcanic Pele. It was 
a monument of superstition facing the setting sun, and reared by the 
slaves of a dark and barbarous age. Before us was the spot where 
the shrieking victims of dark and idolatrous ignorance had been 
offered in sacrifice to hideous gods, the creatures of a darkened 
imagination. 

Here had stood those horrible and barbarous gods, to whom their 
blind worshippers bowed with fearful adoration. Here had smoked 
the blood of their human victims, as the wild shouts and fanatic 
chants of their deluded adorers filled the air. There, to the right, a 
faint line on the green hill side still marks the ‘“‘ Pathway of the gods,” 
or Ke-ala-ke-akua, which gave name to the place. Down this 
pathway the simple, ignorant and deluded people, believed their gods 
descended to sanctify their Aezau. There once danced their tyrannical 
pe Hewahewa and his associates, begrimmed with blood and 

ideous in their moral deformity. 

I turned from contemplations so sad and humiliating, and looked to 
the right beyond the palit, where the cocoa grove, yet green and 
vigorous, waved in the light of the setting sun over the spot where 
Captain Cook—the Lono of the simple natives—fell, pierced by their 
Jances. ‘Their shadows slept on the quict wave, as if like him they 
were but shadows now. Above, the angular spur of the hill shot out, 
where he was mangled and burnt. | 
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To the left the grove of Napoopoo, waved over the cottages of the 
village. There fled the natives, when the avenger of the murdered 
navigator inflicted punishment upon their flying myriads. Two 
ancient cocoa trecs, still standing have the marks of the balls of his 
guns, which passed through and through. They are yet open. A 
grape shot pierced another through the centre—the mark still there. 
They all show the position and range of his guns, and the fiying 
column of the consternated natives. ‘The guns were taken ashore an 
placed in battery on the hezau, where we now sit, and must have been 
six pounders from the size of the ball holes through the cocoa trees. 
Though all the actors in that thrilling scene have perished, the cocoa 
grove still survives in greenness and beauty. What a lesson on the 
brevity of human existence ! 

We looked to the sunset. The clouds were tinged with rainbow 
beauty. The sun was slowly sinking toward the wave. Far off on 
the rose-hued ocean, a low, golden cloud, like a pillow of light, was 
prepared to receive him. Softly, gloriously, he descended upon if. 
It seemed to sink with him beneath the wave, line by line, till one 
crimson billow, casting a long column of light, only appeared on the 
horizon’s verge, and then subsided for ever. 

We looked around upon the fezau. How much the structure 
resembled the platforms of the temples, the pyramids, the places of 
sacrificial worship, in ancient Mexico! We thought of Cholula, of 
Teotihuacan, of Mitla, and many other places, the scenes of ancient 
Aztec offerings and sacrificial rights. How much the ancient 
Hawaiian heiaus, their worship, their sacrifices, and their horrid gods 
resembled theirs! Then we thought of the many peculiarities and 
superstitions, which were common to both races—the ancient Aztec 
and the Hawaiians, and we asked, can this be a mere coincidence? We 
answered, no! There is more than a mere coincidence in all this. 
These people, these superstitions, must have had a common origin. 

The ancient war-god of the Mexicans—Mexitli or Huichlilopotchli— 
and the war-gods of the Hawaiians—the companion of Kamehameha 
the Great, in his wars—had the same attributes. 

The Quetzalcoatl of the Toltecs and Aztecs, and the sons of the 
Hawaiians, had the same superstitions connected with them. They 
were both law-giving and enlightened gods—both went away with the 
promise to return, and the simple minded Hawaiians, on the arrival of 
Captain Cook, believed that Lono had returned, in the same faith that 
the Aztecs on the arrival of Cortez, belicved that Quetzalcoatl had 
returned. 

The goddess of the volcano of Iztaccihuatl, and the god of Popo- 
catapetl, had their counterpart in the goddess Pele, and in her 
attributes. 

Most of their minor gods were similar in character and attributes. 

Their human sacrifices were the same. 

Their mode of feather work was identic, and cloaks of Kamehameha 
I., and of Montezuma were alike. No other barbarous or semi- 
barbarous nations possessed the same art. 
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The matting, maro, and most of the arts of the ancient Aztecs and 
Hawaiians, were similar. 

The obsidian axes and adzes of the Aztecs and Hawaiians, are the 
same in structure. 

The canoes of the maritime Aztecs and those of the Hawaiians 
were similar in construction. 

Their cranial development is the same. Notwithstanding our little 
acquaintance with the Hawaiian language, we find many words either 
identic in sound and sense, or derived from the same roots, as the 
ancient Aztec. 

Their habits of life and mode of sleeping are the same. 

Their feudal system if not identic, has few points of dissimilarity. 

From all these facts, are we not led to infer that the first inhabitants 
of the Hawaiian Islands, were of the ancient Toltec or Aztec stock, and 
that they emigrated from the coast of North America? Subsequently, 
no doubt, there was an accession of population from Polynesia, Malay, 
and other regions to the West. Do not natural causes operate in 
favour of this hypothesis ? 

The maritime colonies of the ancient Mexicans, were to the East 
and North-east of these Islands. The trade winds and the ocean 
currents set from that portion of the coast in this direction, near three- 
fourths of the year. The canoes of the ancient Mexicans driven by these 
winds and currents would inevitably land on these Islands. Drift 
wood from Oregon, California and Northern Mexico, frequently lodges 
against the Hawaiian Islands. 

According to their traditions, the Aztecs emigrated originally from 
the North west—probably some of their earlier settlements extended 
to California and Oregon. Then taking either point of emigration the 
probabilities are the same. The Hawatan Islands may have been 
peopled from the North-west coast before the emigration of the 
Aztecs, and before they had arrived at that semi-civilization which 
existed among them at the time of the conquest. 

Then the flora of North-western Mexico and the Hawaiian Islands 
is nearly the same. 

The seeds of trees and plants have drifted wijh the ocean currents 
on to these shores, and an inhabitant of Mexico, now landing on these 
islands, would find much to remind him of his own country. 

Reflecting on these facts as the shadows of night descended, we rose 
and walked away with the deliberate conviction that the primitive 
stock of Hawaii nei was from the west: rn coast of America. 

(To be continued.) 





QUEEN ADELAIDE NAVAL Funp. 


In a recent number we directed the attention of our readers to this 
useful little Fund, and at the same time promised a further allusion to 
it, in the hope that the officers of those services whose children are 
the special objects of its solicitude might be induced to appear more 
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numerously in the list of its supporters; as well as those of our readers 
who, not belonging to the Naval Service, are nevertheless interested 
in its welfare. 

Hitherto the Queen Adelaide Naval Fund has been noiselessly, but 
actively at work, and to the full extent of its means, minus about a five 
pound note a year for stationery, etc. (for it has no paid staff, nor office 
expenses)—the objects of its foundation have been kept carefully and 
steadily in view. 

Its past experience of seventeen years has fully justified the ne- 
cessity for such a Fund, and we understand that this is felt so strongly 
by those members of the Committee who have investigated the cases 
of the several applicants for relief, that they are most anxious that 
the fact of its exi-tence should be more widely known. Of this we are 
sure that the extent of the distress which exists amongst very many of 
the families of deceased Naval and Marine officers can only be really 
known by those who devote themselves to their investigation with a 
view to relief. 

Within the last few years, various societies have been formed which 
assist those who, however willing they may be to assist themselves, 
nevertheless do find it a difficult, if not an impossible matter to do all 
that is required to maintain themselves in the position in which they 
are placed, or even to keep up an appearance corresponding to their 
rank in society. It will be sufficient for proof of this to refer to the aid 
given by means of the Schools at New Cross and Isleworth, the Naval 
Benevolent Fund, and this little Fund, the cause of which we are 
advocating. All in their different spheres are doing what they can, 
room enough there is, and more, for each and all. We wish them all 
God speed! 

To revert, however, to the more immediate object before us, we 
wish to point out to our readers that the aim of this Queen Adelaide 
Naval Fund is to assist in the education of the young, the maintenance 
of the aged, and the casual assistance of those daughters of deceased 
Naval and Marine officers who are in temporary difficulty. 

Considering the wide extent of the area thus mapped out, the idea 
seems almost Utopian: yet, nevertheless, a high aim is essential to 
success. From its at present very limited resources, each class of the 
persons above mentioned have been assisted, though in sad dispropor- 
tion to the necessities revealed. The educational expenses of a few 
orphan girls are well provided for, and in the school at Isleworth they 
have all the advantages which so well regulated an establishment 
affords. At the General Meeting, held under Lord Hardwicke’s pre- 
sidency in April last, it was determined that grants not exceeding 
£12 a year each should be available for the benefit of three or four 
pupils in the Royal Naval Female School at Isleworth, who may have 
been admitted on the £12 or reduced list, tenable so long as they 
remain in the school, and on that list, provided the half-yearly report 
of their general conduct is satisfactory. 

We willingly endorse the wisdom of this decision, for the reason 
that those only are placed on the reduced list of the school who are in 
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actual need of such a boon—and a happy thing it is that when once 
elected by the votes—we might almost say of the Navy, considering 
the number of officers whose names are on the subscription list,—this 
little Fund can step in to help the most needy orphans at the time 
they most require it preparatory to their after carcer. 

But although the education of the young is undoubtedly the most 
important, yet the other benevolent intentions of its large hearted 
originator are kept strictly in view. Elderly ladies unable from failing 
health and strength to support themselves; others hitherto dependent 
on friends and relations for perhaps a bare support, now cut off from 
these ; worn out gentlewomen; young ladies needing help to emigrate, 
to start themselves in life as governesses, companions, and (shall we 
add?) needlewomen. These and such as these are continually needin 
help, and while the Committee of the Queen Adelaide Naval Fund 
have been enabled beneficially to apportion the limited amount placed 
at their disposal, they have to deplore its utter insufficiency to meet 
the many extraordinarily distressing cases laid before them. We are 
able to give our readers examples of the cases which come to the 
notice of the Committee, and from these they will best gather the 
benefits which flow through this little Fund. Two daughters of a 
Naval officer, left on the wide world with an income not exceeding 
£16 a year, and this only from the Compassionate Fund; had the 
opportunity of emigrating with a clergyman’s family. They succeeded 
in obtaining a portion of the necessary funds, and with the aid of this 
Fund were enabled to accompany their friends, and are now main- 
taining themselves comfortably and respectably in the colony where 
they have settled. 

In another case, one who was earning a maintenance as a governess 
was afflicted with deafness, which incapacitated her for that employ- 
ment. Assistance was given her to obtain lessons in photographic 
printing, which has enabled her to contribute to her own maintenance. 

Another who kept a Boarding house, was threatened with a seizure 
of her furniture owing to her inability to pay her rent. ‘This misfortune 
was averted, the house was retained and she became more prosperous. 

Again, one who maintained a younger sister and herself by the 
profits of a small shop, received in 1862, notice from the landlord to 
quit, as he hoped to make more money of the house during the time of 
the Exhibition; by means of this Fund was aided in establishing 
herself as a needlewoman. 

Instances such as these might be multiplied, but we think these are 
sufficient to shew the kind of distress which exists. But irrespective of 
these, our own experience unhappily assures us of the need of such a 
charity as the Queen Adelaide Naval Fund. 

To us it would be a source of much satisfaction if anything we can 
urge on its behalf would induce our readers to lend their aid in ex- 
tending its benefits. 

The last Report of the Committee, dated May, 1867, is now before 
us,—it pleads very earnestly—and to the Naval and Marine Services 


specially for support. But for space we would reproduce its appeal,— 
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we trust, however, we have said enough to convince our readers of the 
need which exists, as well as to enlist their sympathy and co-operation 
in its behalf,—so that, as was well suggested at the Meeting before 
referred to, ‘‘ instead of their annual income being some £250, it might 
at the end of another year be increased to twice or three times that 
amount ’’—and, in the words of the Report, be ‘‘ more in accordance 
with the needs which it is the object of the Queen Adelaide Naval 
Fund to assist and alleviate.’’* 


© For any information our readers may require, we refer them to the Honorary 
Secretary, Frederick J. Bowden, Esq., Admiralty, Somerset House. 


Tag NAVIGATION OF THE Royat Navy. 


AssvuREDLY the navigation of the British fleet, next to having it, is 
one of the most important features of its management. It is im fact 
its proper disposal under all conditions in all parts of the whole world, 
and it above all things effects what the Commander in Chief or the 
captain principally desires. But the duties of the officer who had this 
important charge hitherto have so much increased of late years that 
the extensive knowledge, meteorological and hydrographical, essential 
towards good navigation could not be collected by one head, for it was 
occupied (when not navigating the ship) im many other duties 
concerning her, instead of being engaged in the numerous branches of 
those subjects intimately connected with navigation. For instance, 
how could this officer investigate the subjects of oceanic currents, 
periodical winds, such as Monsoons and Trades, their limits and 
periods of change, all of which affected the navigation of the ship 
when making passages ; the knowledge of surveying under sail or at 
anchor ; of not only making but laying down angles, the process in 
fact of making a chart of a coast, or a plan of a harbour or anchorage, 
drawing it to scale. How much information of this nature has been 
lost, the opportunities afforded by our ships of war visiting foreign 
parts, simply because the master either had some other duty to 
perform, or was not qualified for the task. It was time this was all 
remedied, as we have no doubt it will be by the navigating branch of: 
officers now established, whose main duties should: be all matters 
belonging to those subjects, making other matters secondary to them. 
They will be in fact the scientific officers of the fleet ;—every subject, 
every particular connected with Nautical Astronomy and the various 
important branches of Hydrography, which should be, will now be 
familiar to them. To project an occulation of a star by the moon, or 
an eclipse of a heavenly body, the handling a theodolite or the 
levelling instrument, the different ways of obtaining a base line, all 
these subjects should be as familiar to them as the construction of 
the Mercator’s chart or the working of a day’s work. Woe are glad to 
see the great work of attending to all these duties taken up in earnest,: 
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being satisfied that when they are made the principal occupation of 
one class of officers, who it would appear are to be reared in the 
service as the authorities in all these matters, they will be looked to— 
the stores of such information will be increased, as they should be, and 
hereafter, an officer in command of a ship when he goes to a foreign 
coast will soon find himself in possession of a mass of information of the 
utmost importance to him—will gladly fill up what may be wanting, 
and will improve what may be necessary where time has been busy in 
working changes, or will confirm with his own observation the 
accuracy of those who have gone before him. The subjoined regula- 
tions having been carefully considered, are issued by the Admiralty on 
this subject, and as they are already in force we commend them to 
the special attention of those who are connected with the Naval 
service, satisfied that they will not only raise the professional character 
of those to whom they are directed, but that the subjects to which 
they specially allude will very soon wear a far more imposing 
appearance of importance then they have hitherto done in the halls of 
science. 


The following circular relating to navigating Her Majesty’s ships 
has been addressed to Naval Officers by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, and will be followed by a further memorandum regard- 
ing uniform :— 


“ Rawk, Pay, &c., oF NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 


‘“*My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have been pleased, 
under the authority of Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 26th June, 
1867, to establish the following regulations : — 

‘‘], The titles of the officers to be :—Navigating cadet (in lieu of 
naval cadet second class) ; navigating midshipman (in lieu of master’s 
assistant); navigating sub-lieutenant (in lieu of second master) ; 
navigating lieutenant (in lieu of master) ; staff-commander ; staff- 
captain. 

‘©2. Gentlemen to be entered as navigating cadets between the 
ages of 13 and 15, under the regulations now in force ; the regulations 
for the entry of officers at later ages from the merchant service, either 
as navigating cadets, midshipmen, or sub-lieutenants, to be cancelled. 

‘‘ 3. The examinations to be the same as at the present, except that 
the regulations regarding forfeiture of time for rejection at the Royal 
Naval College are to be assimilated to those now in force for sub- 
lieutenants. Officers not passing at the Trinity House within two 
months after passing at the Royal Naval College to be discharged to 
the shore, and deprived of three months’ seniority; and those not 
passing within three months to be dealt with as their lordships may 
think fit, either as to further deprivation of time or removal from the 
service, as the circumstances in each case may deserve. 

‘4. Navigating lieutenants, instead of passing for line-of-battle 
ships after three years’ service in that rank, to be required to pass at 
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the Trinity House for ships of the first class drawing twenty-six feet 
of water and upwards. 

5, Navigating sub-lieutenants to rank with sub-lieutenants ac- 
cording to date of commission, and above chief gunners, chief 
boatswains, and chief carpenters. Navigating lieutenants to rank 
with lieutenants, and staff-commanders with commanders, both 
according to date of commission. Staff-captains to rank with captains 
under three years’ standing. 

“6. The regulation that navigating sub-lieutenants must serve two 
years in that rank, before being qualified for promotion to the rank of 
navigating lieutenant, to be abolished. 

“7. Navigating lieutenants to be qualified for promotion to the rank 
of staff-commander after ten years’ service as navigating lieutenant, or 
on attaining fifteen years’ seniority with not less than seven years’ 
service as navigating lieutenant. In both cases, five years’ service 
must be sea service, as defined by Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 
the 9th of July, 1864, and the officer must have passed for firat-class 
ships. It is however, to be distinctly understood that promotion to 
the rank of staff-commander is at the discretion of their lordships, and 
is only to be given to officers of good character and qualifications. 

‘8, Navigating lieutenants to be eligible for promotion to the rank 
of staff-commander for distinguished or highly meritorious service, 
provided they have completed two years’ sea service as navigating 
lieutenants. Should an officer to be so promoted not have passed for 
first-class ships, he is only to be promoted to the rank of acting staff- 
commander, but to be confirmed with his original seniority, provided 
he pass within a reasonable time after his arrival in England. Insuch 
cases, the regulation that an officer must serve three years before he 
can pass is to be dispensed with. 7 

“9, Officers of the navigating class may be transferred for dis 
tinguished service in presence of the enemy to the active lists of those 
executive officers with whom they may rank at the time of performing 
such service, carrying with them their seniority, and the benefit of 
their larger rates of full and half pay (if any) until subsequently 
promoted to a higher rank. Navigating officers may also, at the 
discretion of their lordships, be promoted to a higher rank in the 
executive branch, should the circumstances of the case appear to 
deserve it. 

‘10. The rank of staff-captain to be confined to master’s attendant, 
assistant master’s attendant, and Queen’s harbour masters, and to 
masters of the fleet when so employed. 

“11. The pay of the navigating cadets und navigating midshipmen 
to be the same-as at present. 

“12. Navigating sub-lieutenants to receive five shillings per diem, 
to be increased to seven shillings and sixpence per diem after two 
years’ service ; half pay as at present. 

13. The tull pay of navigating lieutenants and staff-commanders 
to be as follows, vis. :-— 

3A 
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PER DAY. 
Under 5 years’ servic® ......eeeeeee02.£0 10 0 
Above 5 years’ & under 10 years’ service... 0 12 6 


99 10 99 99 15 99 ee 0 14 0 
99 15 99 39 20 99 ee 0 16 6 Provided they 
99 20 99 ” 25 ” .. 019 6} have passed for 


99 2D 99 cece eccccecccosecssence 2 L 67 Ist class ships. 

“© 14. Staff-commanders on promotion to receive fourteen shillings 
per diem, or such higher pay as they may be entitled to by service. 

‘©15. Half pay to remain the same as at present, except that staff- 
commanders on promotion are to receive eight shillings per diem, or 
such higher pay as they may be entitled to by service. 

“16. Navigating lieutenants and staff-commanders, when in com- 
mand of any of Her Majesty’s ships or vessels, to receive the same 
rate of command money as lieutenants and commanders. 

‘© 17. Store and other allowances, widows’ pensions, compassionate 
allowances, &c., to be the same as at present. 

‘© 18. All navigating officers to be placed on the reserved list on 
attaining the age of sixty ; they may also be removed to that list under 
the conditions laid down in the first, second, and third paragraphs in 
Her Majesty's Order in Council of 31st March, 1865. 

“619. Staff-commanders to be allowed to retire when unfit for further 
service, or on attaining the age of fifty-five, on the following scale, viz. : 
—Under fifteen years’ service, no increase to half pay to which they may 
be entitled by service: after fifteen years, and less than twenty years’ 
service, twelve shillings per day; after twenty years, and less than 
twenty-five years’ service, fifteen shillings per day ; after twenty-five 
years, seventeen shillings and sixpence per day. Officers having served 
twenty years in the ranks of navigating lieutenant and staff- commander 
to retire with the rank of captain ; officers having served fifteen years 
in those ranks to retire with the rank of commander. No officer is, 
however, to be eutitled to the increased rank or to the increased pay 
on retirement, unless he shall have in the ranks of navigating lieutenant 
and staff-commander at least eeven years’ sea service as defined by 
Her Majesty’s Order in Council of July 9th, 1864. 

“© 20. All time served as acting navigating lieutenant and four years 
of time served as navigating sub-lieutenant to reckon towards increase 
of full and half pay and reserved half pay. 

‘© 21. Time served as master attendant, assistant master attendant, 
and Queen’s harbour master, to reckon as service towards increase of 
full and half pay, and reserved half pay. On retirement from these 
positions officers will be granted the rank of retired captain, and will 
be allowed sixpence a day for every complete year's service in such 
capacity, in addition to their half pay or reserved half pay. 

“22. Navigating lieutenants who may hereafter be placed on the 
reserved list may, at the direction of their lordships, be promoted to 
the rank of staff-commander on attaining fifteen years’ seniority, if of 
good character and qualifications. 

‘* 28. Time served in revenue vessels to count as sea time. Time 
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served in the coast guard on shore, or in the transport service on shore, 
to count as sea time in the proportion of two years in the coast guard 
or transport service as one of sea service. Time served as mail agent 
or transport agent afloat or abroad to count as sea time for the first 
three years, and after that in the proportion of three years agent’s 
time as two of sea service. Tbese regulations only to apply to increase 
of full and half pay and reserved half pay. 

“24, Navigation officers, whatever their rank and seniority may 
be, are in all matters of command, and in all details relating to the 
duties of the fleet, and to the discipline and interior economy of Her 
Majesty’s ships, to be held subject to the authority of any officer, not 
below the rank of lieutenant, who may be in charge of the executive 
duties of the ship, or in charge of any other special service or duty, of 
whatever seniority such officer may be. 

“© 25. Navigating officers in command of Her Majesty’s yachts and 
store-ships are not to be interfered with by officers commanding any 
of Her Majesty’s ships or vessels of war, except under special or 
exceptional circumstances ; nor are they, when on the home station, 
to be required to wait on any officer in command of one of Her 
Majesty's ships or vessels of war under the rank of commander; but 
in foreign stations they are to report themselves to the senior officer 
present, whatever his rank and seniority may be. 

‘© 26. The officers borne on the books of home ships for pilotage and 
other duties, and for the command of small vessels and tugs, who now 
are styled acting masters and acting second masters, although they 
have never passed the examinations required for those ranks, are to be 
styled chief officers in Her Majesty’s fleet instead of acting masters, 
and senior mates in Her Majesty's fleet instead of acting second 
masters, as laid down by Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 11th 
December, 1865, in the case of acting masters and acting second 
masters in the coastguard service. 

‘* 27. ‘These regulations to come into force from the Ist July, 1867; 
and to apply to all navigating officers on the active lists. 

** By command of their lordships, 


eee ee ‘“Hengy G. Lennox. 
“ Admiralty, July 2. 


It has been advanced that the altering and realtering of the 
regulations concerning this branch of the Naval service, argues against 
a naval administration changing with every change of government. 
But even with the present form we have come to the right thing at 
last. The old term of Master was derived from former days when Her 
Majesty’s officers were more soldiers than sailors, and their ships were 
sailed for them by sailing masters from the Merchant fleet. But 
times have been long changing and our officers are as good navigators 
and suilors as they are soldiers. What is really found is that the 
subject of navigation extends to the whole world, and that as a 
knowledge of meteorology is also essential to make a good navigator, 
and that ocean currents influenced by eerial currents and changes 
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affect coasts and bays, throwing up banks and shelves where none 
existed, and that with the wide range requiring attention, everywhere 
the subject has grown to that extraordinary magnitude that requires 
continual study to master, and therefore should at least be begun early, 
as there must be some other routine duties which belong to a ship of 
war that must also be performed. The navigating officer we therefore 
loek on as a most wholesome chauge in the Naval service. In fact, 
.the important claims of navigation in all its branches, are now likely 
to be well met in far better spirit than under the old system of 
confiding it to one who had very many other duties to perform. 

By change of administration one set of officers improve on the plans 
of others, and it seems that to the present administration may be 
attributed the credit of having given us an established class of officers, 
well organized and paid for their services, with quite enough of their 
own peculiar duties to perform if they do them well—which duties 
combine subjects of the most useful as well as instructing kinds, and 
from which they may derive not only pleasure and honour, but also 
highly interesting philosophical and ornamental amusement in more 
branches of science than one, tending to improve the mind of the in- 
dividual, and to make him a more valuable member of society. On 
the whole, we congratulate the naval profession on the change, and we 
also congratulate the authors of it, on having exercised their experience 
in framing their new laws and carrying them into effect. 





Cryin Law anp Marrrat Power. 
(Concluded from page 378.) 


Our readers will have already had sufficient about the Jamaica out- 
rages and Governor Eyre, to which the attention of this journal 
would never have been directed but for the barbarous conduct of 
the Royal Navy. to use the mildest terms, in the killing and slaying 
of the miserable inhabitants of that island. The excellent letters we 
have therefore reprinted have shown up the enormities of those 
offences, in which predetermined malice against those unfortunate in- 
dividuals, was, we are satisfied, evident. 

And a writer in the Daily News appositely says, “If I see my 
enemy in a position in which I may put him to death under colour 
of law—if I rejoice to see him in that position—if, instead of ex- 
tending to him a mercy which it is unquestionably in my power to 
extend, I eagerly strain the law in several ways to get him killed, 
then whether I have kept within the letter of the law or not, I have 
the guilt of murder on my soul. It is evidently the opinion of the 
highest legal authority in the land that Governor Eyre did not keep 
within the letter of the law.” 

Thus much for our legal forms and ceremonies,and ignorance of 
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law, common enough, and perhaps excusable among naval officers, 
but most inexcusable among those holding the onerous position of 
government. 

But our naval officers will have found out the false position they 
were placed in iu Jamaica, the ridiculous and mistaken, yet sad light 
in which they authorised barbarities and crimes, that were committed, 
at which humanity shudders—the mock courts-martial, hangings, and 
shootings which followed them. And this ignorance, where have 
the effects of it fallen? On those who ought to have known better? 
Not so! Those unhappy islanders undeserving of their fate, termed 
by their Governor “ savages,’ and some few others free from that un- 
merited appellation, have been consigned to their graves, as the forfeit 
of this ignorance on the part of the abettors, who have been shielded 
from the course of the law of their land by a body of men called 
grand jury. It may be all gone by, but its effects on English minds 
are too deeply engraved ever to be indelibly eradicated. 

Let us hear no more of martial law where civil law always reigns, 
and let our naval officers of all things remember that civilians can 
never be brought before martial courts. On this subject the follow- 
ing copy of a circular despatch to colonial governors, dated 30th 
January, 1867, on the subject of martial law, has. been presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty: 


° ‘*‘ Downing-street, Jan. 80, 1867. 

“‘ Sir,—Although I do not know that there exists in the colony 
under your government any law authorising the proclamation of martial 
law by the governor, I think it advisable to communicate to you, for 
your information, and if necessary for your guidance, an extract of a 
despatch addressed by me to the Governor of Antigua, in which I 
have stated the views of her Majesty's government on this subject. —I 
have, etc., (Signed) ‘* CARNARVON.” 


‘‘ Extract of a Despatch from the Earl of Carnarvon to the Officer 
administering the Government of Antigua, dated Downing-street, 
30th January, 1867. No. 40. 

** An enactment which purports to invest the executive government 
with a permanent power of suspending the ordinary law of the colony, 
of removing the known safe-guards of life and property, and of 
legalising in advance such measures as they may deem conducive to 
the establishment of order by the military officer charged with the 
suppression of disturbances, ss, [ need hardly say, entirely at variance 
with the spirit of English law. If its existence can in any case be 
justified, it can only be because there exists such a state of established 
insecurity as renders it necessary for the safety and confidence of the 
well-disposed, that, in times of national emergency, the government 
should possess this extraordinary facility for the suppression of armed 
rebellion. But whatever apprehensions or disturbances may exist in 
any of her Majesty’s colonies, it is certain that no such chronic in- 
security prevails in any of them, and in no colony, therefore, should 
the power given by the present law to the governor of Antigua be 
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suffered to continue. I think it, therefore, necessary to repeat the 
instructions given by my predecessor to Colonel Hill, and to request 
that you will cause to be submitted to the Legislature an act repealing 
so much of the law as authorises the proclamation of martial law. I 
have only to add, that in giving you these instructions, her Majesty’s 
government must not be supposed to convey an absolute prohibition of 
all recourse to martial law under the stress of great emergencies, and 
in anticipation of an act of indemnity. The justification, however, of 
such a step must rest on the pressure of the moment, and the governor 
cannot by any instructions be relieved from the obligation of deciding 
for himself, under that pressure, whether the responsibility of pro- 
claiming martial law is or is not greater than that of refraining from 
doing so.” 


The difference between a humane governor who knows his duty and 
one who terms his people “ savages,” with no regard to their im- 
rovement or their happiness, is well exemplified by comparing the 
ate outbreak with the present state of Jamaica, as shown by the 
following extract from the “ Kingston Journal,” of June 8rd :— 
“Tue Taxes 1x Jamatca.—The bhumbler classes throughout the 
country have shown an extraordinary willingness to pay their taxes, 
and the ‘ upper,’ * property and governing,’ class who expected to see 
the people break out into open riot when the taxes were demanded of 
them and who hinted to the people that they should resist the tax- 
gatherer, have been very much disappointed. It was represented that 
the labouring people of St. Ann had been pulling down their houses to 
avoid the taxes. This we have been assured is not true, whilst we 
know that in other places the taxes are paid before they are demanded. 
In the Woburn Lawn district of St. David, we have assurance that the 
deputy of the collector of dues was kept up till midnight receiving money 
from persons who had come from great distances to pay taxes. This 
speaks well for the people, especially in a parish that has been con- 
sidered partly the seat of rebellion ! 


A Forg1GNer’s Account oF us—The Admiralty. 
(Continued from page 368.) 


Berore we part from the Hydrographic office of the Admiralty, let 
us say @ passing word on the importance of this establishment. To 
a committee of naval officers, that has to consider the movements of 
the fleets of England in all parts of the world, it is the very beacon 
light of their councils! Without it, how could their opinions be 
formed on many matters concerning those ships? Even the limits of 
stations of their Admirals abroad and at home are readily shown on 
the chart. Is a ship overtaken by a hurricane and damaged? Doesa 
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ship come in contact with another? like the Amazon a short time ago 
(which vessel actually foundered). Does a ship strike upon a rock? 
or does she accidentally get on shore on some foreign coast? How 
essential for consideration of the circumstances in all these cases is the 
chart, and if so, how much more essential that it should be unim- 
peachable for its truth! The Board of Admiralty without such 
information, wherewith to consider the despatches continually arriving 
from abroad, containing accounts of those transactions and others of 
their fleet in distant seas, without such information as a good chart 
conveys, would literally be in the dark! portions of those despatches 
as to the *‘ whereabouts,” and the true configuration of the locality in 
question would not be intelligible! Such facts are sufficiently known 
to that Board, and for reasons which every day’s experience displays, 
it wisely keeps not only the charts within their reach, but also an able 
superintendent, who himself has already taken his part in their con- 
struction, to report to that Board on those transactions, and thus the 
Board has not only the chart to assist in forming its opinion, but also 
the opinion of that officer, their hydrographer, to light them to their 
conclusions, and to confirm them in the view they may take as to the 
measures to be adopted. 7 
Now those charts, which extend to all the world, have been carefull 

collected, but not without great expense to the State; from the early 
days of the great English circumnavigator, Captain Cook, and they 
certainly compose the first great emporium of hydrography in the 
whole world, and yet it is one of the most modest dimensions ; an office 
which ministers not only to the safety of the huge fleet of ships of the 
State, but also those of the Mercantile vessels in the great and im- 
portant subject of hydrography in all its branches, is cooped up in a 
few rooms of the upper fluors of this building. Compared with what 
it was in former years. it is now in a superior condition, but compared 
with what such an office shoul! be for a great Maritime State like 
England, it is but the mere nucleus of what it ought to be—for taking 
all the various subjects which it includes ;—the chart of the sea shore, 
or the ocean itself, its depths, dangers, currents, and channels, its 
various shores, their lights, beacons, and buoys, their tides, and the 
influence of these on the weather, thus throwing, as it were, into the 
arena of subjects, that of meteorology, to say nothing of pilotage, 
which, although the duty of another office, is virtually the offspring of 
hydrography. Were all these subjects duly treated, along with that 
formidable one the compilation of sailing directions to accompany 
them, and the construction of the chart itself, they might well occupy 
a building the size of the Admiralty itself, and yet not be overdone! 
And yet all these matters individually and collectively along with the 
never flagging attention required to the daily passing events of the 
fleet, relating to them and the direction and control of surveys at 
home and abroad, are constantly going forward under the hydro- 
grapher’s auspices. All these things are done without any trouble or 
confusion, silently carried on in some half dozen rooms; which, them- 
selves and their connecting passage, contain not only those archives in 
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which are lodged the drawings of the surveys from which the charts 
are formed, but a number of copies of the charts themselves, which 
from these rooms are not only distributed to the fleet, but also dis- 
pensed to the public as well as to foreign communities and govern- 
ments that may desire them, but also those of our Mercantile Marine. 
Well may the Board of Admiralty treasure up their hydrographical 
resources, 80 well known not only at home, but in the remotest corners 
of the world ; and well may they make much of those busy heads who 
are daily contributing under their own roof, with their matured and 
experienced judgment, to that solid safeguard which these cherts with 
the sailing directions accompanying them, supply to him who chooses 
to use them. That Board has at length made the discovery that pure 
and unalloyed hydrography is an invaluable commodity !—one that 
will repay the care bestowed on it; nay, the expenses of providing it, 
by conducing to the well being of the country to which it belongs, 
in the promotion of commerce, in the safety of its fleets, and in the 
dispatch and celerity of navigation. Turn we now to other matters, 
for we are satisfied that, of all countrics in the world, the garden of 
hydrography should be well cultivated in that which is so essentially 
maritime as England. 

Before sending expeditions, in war-time, to the shores of countries 
hostile to Great Britain, she naturally looks to the defence of her own 
against a foreign fleet. We know the vigilance with which they were 
watched during the first empire, and the alarm occasioned by the 
appearance of a suspicious sail on the horizon. Since those days, 
thanks to a constant state of peace, the coast guard has been established, 
much less for the purpose of preventing foreign invasion than for pre- 
venting the schemes of smugglers. In consequence of the proximity 
of France considerable fraud of revenue had occurred. The extent 
to which smuggling was carried on the Cornish coast is now matter of 
history. An honourable resident of that part of the country has 
found in the caves of his shore two hundred tubs of brandy of which 
nobody seemed to know anything How could they have got there ? 
A written notice enjoincd him under severe threats to bieathe not a 
word about them, and frightened he shut the door determined to know 
nothing of them. Some days afterwards the tubs all disappeared ex- 
cepting two or three which were left him in reward for his silence. 
But mostly merchandise just landed from some vessel has been half 
buried in the sand, or concealed in the interior of some cavern 
difficult of access at the foot of the cliffs. The sale of these articles, 
which had paid no duty, had been settled beforehand; the only 
difficulty was to convey them into the interior of the country. But 
men getting into the farms at night, took the horses from the stables, 
harnessed them to carts of the farmers, and then took them to places 
agreed on! Horses and carriages were carefully returned without 
noise or disturbance, and a present was even left for their owner in 
the shape of a handsome shawl or some cons:derable amount of lace. 
The fact was that the country population without openly assisting the 
smugglers encouraged them by a sort of moral complicity, generously 
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paying them for the service rendered ; and thus avoided any impeach- 
ment of character in rewarding what became a veritable profession. 
The adventures and enterprises of these lawless gentry even found 
approval among the weaker sex. Sailcrs and fishermen voluntarily 
engaged in this illegal commerce, and many a fine vigorous young 
fellow has shewn his metal worthy of a better cause in resisting 
authority in his pursuits. ‘he annual sum lost to the country in those 
days from the clandestine trade in French merchandise was estimated 
at £800,000. 

The public treasurer has no fancy for romance, especially when his 
interests are at stake, and has very naturally no sympathy whatever for 
smugglers, and so resolves to maintain his rights most vigorously. 
In 1822 a system of blockade backed by fifty-two cruizers undertook 
to clear the Strait of Dover and the British waters, of these terrible 
enemies of the custom-house. In two years, 1822 and 1823, on the 
coasts of the united kingdom fifty-two vessels were seized, and three 
hundred and eighty boats engaged in the contraband trade. On shore 
the blockade was composed of one thousand five hundred officers and 
men of the Royal Navy, under the orders of the Admiralty. and an 
army of coast guard then under the orders of the customs. The con- 
test waa active between the officers of the government and the 
smugglers. On both parts deeds of heroism were worthy of being 
the subject of an epic poem. Still this system was ruinous to the 
state, which expended in one way what it never recovered in another. 
Is it then to Le attributed to the enterprise of the preventive force that 
smuggling has been all but abolished from British shores? No indeed, 
what put an end to the business of the smuggler was the gradual re- 
duction of duties. Who was on the wrong side in those days? the 
government or the smuggler. Perhaps both, for the fraud arising from 
high duties has nearly disappeared without returning to the time of a 
better policy that made a step towards free trade. -Swift used to say, 
that in the arithmetic of the custom house two and two instead of 
making two made but one. Why did he not at the same time point to 
the remedy for such things. In these days the remedy is known, and 
that is not to ask an immoderate price, more than the country will 
give. By lowering prices a fair balance has been established between 
the expenditure and receipt in the English custom house. 

In 1857 the custom house vessels were placed under the orders of 
the Admiralty. At present to get into the service it is necessary for 
the candidate to have served seven years on bourd of a man-of-war, 
and to bring certificates of good conduct. At first sight the appear- 
ance and uniform of a seaman of the coast guard is not different from 
that of the Royal Navy. There are the traits of character strongly 
marked, features with a sort of stocial indifference to danger. He 
braves the fury of the elements with the same air of defiance with 
which he regards the enemy. The man-of-war's man however, is only 
distinguished by a broad shirt collar of blue cotton and white border 
thrown back over the shoulders, exposing a neck bronzed by the sun 
and effects of the weather. Those of the preventive service on 
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duty, on the contrary, wear a woollen shirt and a neat cravat of 
black silk, while on a large band round their hat the word coast guard 
appears in gilt letters. A leather belt round the middle carries a 
cutlass, and in large breast pockets he has a brace of pistols. These 
weapons now never used remind one of the days of adventure when 
these same men had to defend themselves from the pirate. Some of 
them wear certain marks or badges or stripes on their coats, which are 
given for good conduct. Three of these are all they can obtain. If 
they have these three of embroidered silk and gold on the arm, the 
first is for good conduct, the second for very good, and the third for 
excellent. Each of these stripes of distinction entitles the bearer to 
an additional penny a day to the pay of the coast guard man. 

During the day they have only to walk about with a telescope along 
@ portion of the shore, and observe every vessel and boat within sight ; 
bat how much more is exacted from them at night? Obliged to ap- 
pear at the principal guardhouse every moruing, they there learn what 
they have to do at sunset. A party composed perhaps of seven men, 
of which one looks out by day and the other six take their turns during 
the hours of darkness. They then patrol the sea shore, whether of 
rocks or sand, and meet parties of the adjacent station with whom 
they communicate and deliver, or receive messages in reference to 
their duties. In the winter season, when the weather is bad and the 
sea runs high, the lives of these men are exposed to considerable 
danger. About five or six years ago on a dark stormy night, an 
officer of this service, stationed at Hunstanton, on the coast of Norfolk, 
lost the winding path along the edge of the cliff, and fell from a height 
of eighty feet down among the fragments of rock at the foot lining the 
beach. His fall was of course unknown to any one, and after several 
days’ search, his mutilated remains were found. On the same night 
also another accident occurred on another part of the coast, that also 
proved fatal. 

The coast guards, in fact, by day and night have to perform the 
duty of the police of the sea. Every vessel or boat in the least 
suspected is notified from one station to another by means of telegraphic 
communication, which reaching from one place to another extend 
round the coast of Great Britain. And as the contraband trade declines, 
reducing the opportunities of risking life for the fiscal benefit of the 
country, these are made up for by a commendable zeal in saving life 
from wrecks. No doubt it was an easier matter to suppress fraud than 
to do away with the tempest, and it is particularly in contending with 
the fury of the sea that the coast guardsmen are celebrated as boatmen. 
On discovering a vessel at sea with signals of distress, they are as 
ready to go out to her relief as Newfoundland dogs. At each coast 
guard station there is a life-boat, with which they immediately put off 
to the distressed vessel. But these life-boats must not be confounded 
with those of the National Life-Boat Institution. These men have 
neither life-belts nor any apparatus to support them at the surface in 
case of accident, and as to their life-boat, it is far from being con- 
structed in the scientific way in which those of the Institution are. 
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The number of persons saved in the course of the year is estimated 

at about six hundred. and the property about seven or eight thousand 
pounds sterling. This is no light service which these brave seamen 
perform in defiance of the elements, of a far more formidable nature 
than contending with smugglers. In 1859 four coast guardsmen, of 
Pevensey, on the Sussex coast, were ordered to launch their boat and 
proceed to rescue a small vessel about a mile off shore, but which the 
heavy sea that was running seemed likely to overcome. The sea was 
very bad and the danger evident enough, but the officer had given the 
orders and they were sufficient, so off they went. Ina few minutes 
the boat was capsized about a hundred yards from the beach, and the 
four seamen were contending, holding to the boat bottom upwards, but 
they were unable long to contend with their condition, and sunk with 
the wreck of the boat. Nor are such catastrophes at all uncommon. In 
these cases an enquiry is held, and a verdict is generally given of 
accidental death :—the widows are assigned a small pension, and the 
orphans if any are frequently adopted by the other boatmen, and thus 
the matter ends. Other seamen fill up the places of the lost and 
contend with the sea like them. It is impossible not to admire such 
heroic devotion, and how a nation so conscious of her glory does not 
take measures to prevent such a sacrifice by efficient measures. These 
men receive but a limited reward for their services even in saving 
merchandise of great value from wrecks. It is true that on the first 
of March every year the Government gives two medals, one entirely 
honorary, the other which is accompanied by a pecuniary present for 
each ship, which forms the centre of each district of the coast guard. 
Among the things thrown up by the sea and which the coast guard is 
directed to collect and to transmit to the authorities, they find some 
sad victims of the waves. On the coast of Norfolk lately a dark object 
on the surface attracted their attention that proved to be the corpse 
of a female. 
_ Most of them have Government buildiogs for their residence, and 
those who have not are allowed five pounds a year for lodging. The 
cottages built for them generally have four rooms, two above each 
other, with a kitchen and washhouse, these mostly detached. They 
have also a garden in front, where the women dry their washing, etc., 
and also a paved yard behind, where.the men have an opportunity of 
displaying their taste in the way of ornament and paving, etc., in the 
mosaic style. It is not the general lot of seamen, who have passed 
their previous life at sea in a ship of war, to enjoy themselves on shore, 
nevertheless, Jack as he is always called, distinguishes himself as a 
family man. Even when at sea he has always his ditty box, in which 
are carefully deposited his letters and those little secrets of the heart, 
such asa bit of ribbon, perhaps a lock of hair. Let no one intrude 
on this little sanctuary of the affections. That mysterious affuir, the 
ditty box, is to him the germ of domestic happiness. When this 
comes hereafter to be opened in more prosperous days, and looked into 
by a pair of dark eyes, that same person, its owner, is no longer the 
wanderer on the ocean drifted about like a piece of seaweed but is tied 
to his home. 
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Those coast guard houses in fact in the eyes of the visitor are 
emblems of happiness in their way. Their interior is the very 
specimen of neatness and propriety. At the entrance is a neat mat 
made by the old seamen on board his ship, and the little parlour 
displays the simplest possible furniture, and, whether of wood or 
metal, bearing proofs of daily polishing. A carpet, muslin curtains, a 
neat little table with a few books, chairs, and flower pots suspended 
from the ceiling form the little stock of furniture in these modest 
abodes. The order of such a little establishment belongs to the 
manager. The British sailor is not always that uninstructed person he 
is taken to be. He knows very well how to blanch the linen, to keep 
the house in order, and cook as well as his wife. But she also has 
her part to perform. She is a workwoman and can make ladies’ 
dresses, and contributes with her hands to increase the slender 
allowance derived from her husband’s pay. Let her be seen on winter 
nights, when the wind is howling round their little abode, waiting in 
the corner of their room the return of her husband. She is preparing 
his meal, and welcomes him on coming in from his round, when he 
clasps his children to his breast and proceeds to light his pipe. 

These houses, in groups of five or six, are generally sheltered by a 
surrounding wall, perhaps also enclosing a bit of ground which is 
under cultivation. Sometimes the wall is between the houses and the 
sea, there being nothing but the hills on the opposite side. At a short 
distance from their residence is the look-out tower, from whence the 
sea may be overlooked to the horizon; but this tower, sometimes of 
wood and sometimes of brick, has nothing picturesque about it. 
When new it has the appearance of a pigeon-house, when old it is 
contemptible. Sometimes their look-out places consist of only a 
platform, more or less, with a parapet on the summit of a rocky height 
perhaps with a kind of balustrade about it, in the midst of which 
stands a flagstaff accompanied by two pieces of artillery. Sometimes 
the coast guard people go out in their boats to overhaul suspicious 
looking vessels, a part of their duty often attended with danger, for 
frequently they are met by men who are half smugglers and half 
pirates, who have made up their minds to part with their merchandise 
to the coast guard at as dear a rate as possible. The women themselves 
are not always strangers to these audacious attempts at deceiving the 
officers of the coastguard, and more than one Cornish heroine has 
become illustrious from her encounter with the men of the coast 
guard. One of them lost her heart to the son of a fisherman, a 
ferocious looking man who had promised to marry her after about 
two years of work. But even their marriage happened to be delayed 
by a circumstance which seemed of little importance. At a particular 
time there was reason to believe that a vessel (a brigantine) would 
endeavour to run some contraband goods, a vessel which had often 
eluded the vigilance of the coast guard. At night it was impossible 
to surprise her at sea, while in the morning she would be seen securely 
anchored and off some approachable points of the coast. The coast 
guardman in love receives orders to go with his comrades and board 
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the suspected vessel. But this was no easy task, for if for some time a 
black object was seen on the summit of the waves, the brigantine would 
escape at the moment she was supposed to be in their power. (One 
night however, the coast guardmen distinctly saw a sail on the horizon, 
and although it was dark enough to rejoice the heart of a smuggler 
they did not fail to keep sight of her. Consequently, a regular attack 
took place, and at the moment of boarding the report of a pistol was 
heard, which seemed to be fired by a boy, and was supposed to announce 
that the brigantine was determined on resistance. But she was captured, 
and what was the surprise of the assailants when they found among the 
group of crestfallen smugglers that they could not discover the boy who 
had fired the pistol, and whom they had distinctly seen by the flash. 
It was in vain they sought for him both inside and outside of the 
vessel, but some days afterwards in one of the bays of the Cornish 
coast, the corpse of a female in sailor's clothes was found, and in the 
face the coast guardman recognised the features of the pirl to whom 
he was to be married. Had she fallen overbuard by accident, or had 
she voluntarily thrown herself into the sea to avoid the shame of the 
discovery that awaited her if she had been found by her lover in such 
bad company? This is a mystery which has never been cleared up. 
In these days such stories are unknown even on the wildest shores of 
Great Britain. The coast guardmen whom I have questioned, have 
invariably replied, ‘‘ We have no more adventures.” Everyone is 
satisfied that if this is not an English romance, at all events there was 
the materials for one lost. If report speaks true there is but little 
smuggling going on in the present day, except through the Custom’s 
officers. But the coast guard themselves are they not the greatest 
smugglers after all in certain cases. Preserve us from lending a too 
ready ear to such accusations, belied by the honest forms and simple 
manners of those old seamen who are accustomed to look death in the 
face, and serve their country honestly in spite of the storm. 
Accustomed to the strictest discipline, the English coast guard form 
the materials of both fleet and army. Their servitude which by turns 
is afloat and on shore is entirely amphibious. Their fleet consists of 
thirty-eight watch vessels, a dozen ships stationed in certain districts, 
and forty-eight cruisers. To keep the men at work two men are sent 
alternately from each station to their sea work and to take to their 
seamen’s duties again. Thus they traverse gradually the whole coast 
from the coast of Norfolk to that of Scotland. These changes last for 
six weeks generally for each of the men once a year. During that 
time their wives remain at home in their cottages, counting the days 
anxiously and trembling at every gale that comes, for those shores are 
dangerous and more than one mariner has left bis bones on them. 
The coast guard ships and the small vessels which attend on them 
assemble from time to time in one of the ports, where they are 
inspected by the Lords of the Admiralty. A captain and lieutenant 
command the district, provided with lodging by the government. 
Each station has a chief boatman who of course occupies the best 
quarters reserved for the coast guard. They are generally distinguished 
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by the two letters C. G. on their hat, the buttons of their jackets 
bearing the anchor, and an anchor on crimson ground embroidered on 
the sleeve of the left arm. 

F After twenty years of servitude from the time they entered the 
Navy, a coast guardman who would be worn and weakened by age 
may demand his retirement. He obtains then on the report of an 
examination by medical certificate, an allowance of twenty pounds a 
year, and is at liberty to pursue whatever other occupation he pleases. 
But he very rarely leaves the sea coast to which he has become 
attached, and he generally prefers to end his days in sight of the sea, 
and within even the hearing of those waves which remind him of the 
scenes of peril he has passed in the course of his life. 

The Admiralty superintends all the naval affairs of the state, but at 
the same time there is an alliance between it and the Trinity House, 
which exercises some authority in its turn over the Merchant service. 
This however is another subject in the midst of the various docks 
of London, from which an idea may be had of the commerce of the 
English generally. But it is quite true, that the Merchant fleet is the 
cradle of the British navy, and it is from the volunteers of that service 
that the Royal Navy draws its resources incessantly. 

When King James the First, angry with the people of London, 
threatened to remove the Court to another part of England, the Lord 
Mayor is stated to have replied, ‘‘ We much regret that your Majesty 
would deprive us of your royal presence, but in the event of your 
Majesty leaving us would you kindly leave us the Thames? This 
river, of far greater importance than royal protection, has, in fact, 
contributed to the commercial greatness of London, and to the 
stranger what a spectacle it presents. Where else could be found a 
parallel of floating riches? What is called the port of London extends 
from London Bridge to the North Foreland—such at any rate are the 
limits assigned to it by Charles the Second, but, in fact, the port traced 
along the river does not extend below Gravesend. And in reference 
to this subject the port must not be confounded with what the city 
considers as such, which is from Staines (in Middlesex) to a mark in 
stone on the bank of the river in Essex. According to the old charters 
the Corporation of London are charged with the care of the river, and 
the Lord Mayor has the title of ‘* Conservator of the Thames.” For 
many years the Parliament has deprived the Corporation of the 
poe of conservancy and transferred it to a Board, of which the 

ord Mayor is the chairman. There is a range of this river thirty-two 
miles in extent covered with the produce of the known world. The 
vessels are placed quietly along the two banks, with sails furled and 
ba arms locked in each other, like the wings of hugh ocean birds, 
eaving in the middle between them the highway of navigation. 
Quiet and steady, however, the noble river is subject to the flow and 
ebb of the tide which brings up the ships from abroad and reconducts 
them to sea. 

Huge vessels come up but slowly through such a concourse of ships 
as is collected here, of all kinds, steamers, colliers, vessels laden with 
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in towing or sailing, perhaps working up and occasionally halting 
for the tide, like grand signors resting on their way. In the midst of 
this concourse of vessels there will be small craft of all forms and sizes, 
and even colours, grey, brown, green, and mixed, skimming along from 
one side to the other, and some drifting with the tide, heavy and 
deeply laden, managed by two oars only, and others towed like huge 
whales drawn along by dolphins. These huge moving masses stir up 
the sea occasionally and leave in their tracks ripples sufficient to dis- 
tress the boats that may be about. ‘These belong to the watermen, a 
numerous race on the Thames, but which are dwindling every day, 
from the steamers having taken their traffic. But on all parts of the 
banks there is endless rough and ready as well, at the same time, as 
spacious storehouses for the reception of the goods from the troubled 
waters. The moving chimnies of steamers meet the immoveable 
chimnies of factories and smoke mingles with smoke as it passes, and 
here indeed navigation lends a helping hand to industry. 

As reach after reach opens the river, on the north side are seen the 
entrance of wet docks, which are signalized by a forest of masts on the 
horizon. The English never courageously risk a fortune in great and 
useful enterprises. It would seem at first sight, that the united efforts 
of generations have been required to construct such works, and hence 
these basins seem quite modern. The present age indeed has seen the 
excavations for these docks. Until then, ships that entered the port of 
London had no other place to discharge their cargoes, except the 
quays, called the legal quays, and others known as sufferance wharves, 
which extended along each .bank of the river. These narrow platforms 
were encumbered with valuable materials, and the open water of the 
river on the other hand, by which the vessels were subject continually 
to a system of robbery. Boats at night found their way among them, 
and in the confusion which reigned, the vessel§ often being pressed 
against each other, much property was carried away to the amount of 
some hundred thousands of pounds. In 1793, a plan for these docks 
was proposed, and for remedying the obstructions of the river. But 
it was not until six years afterwards, in the month of August, 1802, 
that the West India Docks were opened, the first work of this kind 
that was constructed in the port of London. 

These docks, established at the enormous cost of £1,380,000, 
extend across the isthmus which connects the Isle of Dogs with the 
shore of Middlesex. They are entirely surrounded by a high thick 
wall which protects the vessels in them from nocturnal depredations. 
Like all other works of the same kind they are composed of three dis- 
tinct parts: the basin, the quays, and the storehouses. ‘The advantage of 
these basins is that they are always filled to the same height of water, 
which is still, and the ships are not subject to the rise and fall of the 
tide. Formerly when vessels discharged alongside the jetties of the 
river they were compelled to haul off as soon as the tide changed at 
high water, and to haul into the stream. Nothing is worse for a large 
vessel with cargo in her than to ground at low water. At present 
these huge craft have no kind of trouble from the tide. As their keels 
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never touch the ground they are subject to no injury from grounding, 
and notwithstanding the paltry wooden store houses, the great success 
of the docks is intelligible enough. ‘The quays which have succeeded 
the old wharves are of substantial granite, on which the cargo of a 
ship may be placed in safety, and to each vessel is assigned an extent 
of jetty as marked. The warehouses are huge brick buildings, provided 
with windows furnished with wooden shutters, provided with cranes 
as necessary for the landing of the goods on the several floors of the 
building, and a curious sight they present, dancing at the end of a 
powerful chain, which deposits them in safety on the rail for which 
they are intended. 

One part of the Thames docks is devoted to imports, and another to 
exports, an arrangement which very much facilitates commercial 
operations. The merchandise of Great Britain or the produce of foreign 
countries, either of these change hands and pass from one storehouse 
to another, by merely the authority of a simple morsel of paper, 
generally known as a dock warrant, and is considered one of the safest 
certificates that can be presented. The company also guarantees to 
the purchaser the quality of tbe goods he requires. For a long time 
the storehouses of these docks have been encumbered with West India 
produce, such as rum, sugar, coffee, and mahogany. A clause of an 
act of parliament obliges all vessels bringing home foreign produce to 
use the docks intended for them. But this monopoly, which had ex- 
isted for twenty years, is known no longer. These docks, of which we 
have been speaking, are open to the commerce of the whole world. 
The Seal by which the rich company of merchants trading to the West 
Indies attracted attention is not, however, entirely effaced. It is 
necessary still to go there if one desires to breathe among the produce 
the odour of that group of islands which has been named the paradise 
of the new world. ~° 


THe Navan Review At SPITHEAD. 


Tue events of July will be long remembered by those who had the 
ean of enjoying them, and will be consigned to the page of 

istory, as another triumph of England’s hospitalities and her naval 
prestige. An account of them all, including banquets, balls, concerts, 
operas, and volunteer as well as naval reviews, would occupy more 
spuce than we could devote to them. If in treating on one of 
them we should rather exceed the bounds of rational space usual to 
such narratives, we bope our readers will find an excuse for us in the 
unprecedented character of the occasion. Who has ever heard of the 
Sultan of Turkey and his Viceroy visiting England before this year of 
grace? besides that debt had to be paid by the friendly reception 
which we owed to the Belgian Volunteers. No wonder then that 
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London, especially, has been all gaiety and bustle, and no wonder 
that our principal arsenal was fairly besieged by crowds of visitors 
who had to put up with what they could get, in order that they might 
witness the naval review. But, alas, how often our best hopes are 
disappointed! this uncertain climate of our’s marred the best 
preparations with storm and rain, which too often frustrate the best 
of intentions, and that review which its rehearsals promised should 
be everything that could be desired, became a mere inspection 
accompanied by abundance of salutes. | 
_ In our last number we alluded to the programme of the proceedings 
which were to take place. But, we shall preserve here a general 
outline of what did take place, and then refer more especially to our 
part of it, the naval proceedings. We will briefly enumerate the /¢/es 
to which we have alluded in honour of the Sultan, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and the Belgian Volunteers. 

They commenced on Sunday, the 14th, when the Sultan, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Wales and a numerous suite, paid a visit to 
Richmond ; and the Viceroy, accompanied by the Prince and Princess 
Teck, went to Maidenhead to see the magnificent and picturesque 
seat of the Dowager-Duchess of Sutherland at Cliefden. On Monday 
evening, the Sultan went to the Opera in state, which was one of 
unusual brilliancy and interest. On Tuesday, the 16th, the Sultan 
and the Viceroy went to Woolwich to witness an inspection of the 
troops and Royal Artillery, but were prevented by the weather from 
seeing more than the Dockyard and Arsenal. The next day was 
occupied with a Naval Review at Spithead, on which occasion the 
Sultan was invested by the Queen, on board the Royal yacht, with the 
Order of the Garter. On Thursday, the 18th, the Viceroy took leave 
of the Sultan and left for Dover, en route for the Continent. In the 
evening there was a grand concert and ball at the Guildhall, the 
Sultan, the Prince of Wales, and members of the Royal family were 
present, to the number of about 3,000. There was also a grand ball 
at the Agricultural Hall, [elington, which was one of the most brilliant 
affairs seen in London for many years, and here the Belgian Volunteers 
were present, the company numbering about 10,000, including the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and a brilliant assemblage 
of peers and peeresses. On the 19th, the Sultan and the Volunteers 
were entertained by Miss Burdett Coutts, at her choice residence, 
Holly Lodge, Highgate, and in the evening the Sultan was present at 
a magnificent ball given by Her Majesty’s government, at the New 
India Office. On Saturday there was a grand review of the Volunteers 
at Wimbledon. 

Such is a resumé of the principal events which have rendered the 
month of July the most remarkable of the year. Let us now select 
the Naval review as our own special province, on which we have to 
treat. It has been justly said that our horse races, and our naval 
reviews, eclipse those of all other countries. For instance, ‘“‘ No other 
country can show such a spectacle as Epsom Downs on a Derby Day, 
or as Spithead that day. ‘Famous for ships, famous for horses,’ is 

3B 
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as true to-day of England as of the ancient Attica. On the turf and 
on the water we exercise a sovreignty of character and habit with 
that large familiar assurance, far above vanity or self-love, which has 
the force of instinct and the calmness of law. Soldiering on a large 
scale is certainly not an English taste, though we garrison the Indies, 
and from dawn to dawn beat our roll-call round the world. Our 
volunteering is a manly, national sport ; our regular battalions are the 
sentinels of a world-wide empire. We have taken no mean part in 
the great decisive battles of many centuries; but ours is not the 
military spirit, we have no pride in great armies, and if we had, our 
insular position would have forbidden us to indulge it, and our 
military administration would have long since cured us of it by its 
enormous cost. . 

‘‘The notion of our military authorities combining in a tremendous 
effort, and at no inconsiderable expense, to cullect seven thousand 
troops, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in Hyde-park to astonish the 
Sultan and the Viceroy, who had just assisted at a review of the 
Army of Paris (of some 60.000 men), was eminently British, no doubt, 
and, we must add, eminently absurd. Let us make up our minds, once 
for all, that great military spectacles are not our forte, and be thankful 
and proud that we cannot compete with the continental monarchies in 
such displays. Surely it was a happier inspiration that proposed a 
Naval Review for the gratification and instruction of our Oriental 
guests. At Woolwich they have seen scientific and mechanical in- 
ventions applied to the preparation and concentration of armaments. 
At Wimbledon they saw in the ranks of a citizen army the living 
bulwark of a free nation. But on the 17th, on the waters of the Isle 
of Wight, they discovered the very vital source and secret of the 
greatness of this little island, the mainspring of her power, the reason 
of her authority among the nations, the sum and substance of her 
national idiosyncrasy. ‘To explain England to a foreigner, her history, 
her traditions, her place and duty in the world, show him the navy 
that guards her shores, that protects ber commerce on every sea, that 
ministers to science by its explorers, vindicates the independence of 
Europe by its heroes, and spreads over the seas so many moving 
citadels of liberty and justice. There is nothing in the spectacle of a 
British fleet more noble than the fact that it presents one of the most 
formidable fighting forces in the world, at the service of a liberal and 
enlightened Government and a free and peaceful people.” 

And here is the array of ships of war, that were to have mancuvred 
in the review ; but which were compelled to hold on by their anchors, 
although they were by no means silent spectators of the scene. 

The fleet under the command of Acmiral Sir Thomas Pastley, Bart., 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, consisted of eight wooden line- 
of-battle ships, eight wooden frigates, two wooden sloops, fifteen iron or 
iron-clad frigates and sloops, sixteen gun boats, five roval yachts, and 
eighteen troop-ships, yachts, tenders, ete.; and, excepting the gun 
vessels and gun boats, were anchored in two lines or divisions, the 
starboard one being next the Isle of Wight. 
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STARBOARD DIVISION, 








Tron, 
Ships’ Names. |Guns aes ee 
1 | Minatour ......| 34 | 1350 | 6621 
2 | Achilles ......... 26 | 1250) 6121 
3 | Warrior ......... 32 | 1250 | 6109 
4 | Black Prince...| 41 | 1250 | 6109 
5 | Bellerophon ...| 14 | 1000 | 4270 
6 | Lord Clyde...... 24 | 1000 | 4067 
7 | Valiant ......... 24 800 | 4063 
62): Pallttseccssdssceves|. 6 GOO | 2372 
9 | Rexearch......... 4 200 } 1253 
10 | Royal Sovereign] 5 | 800 | 3765 
11 | Prince Albert...| 4 500 | 2037 
12 | Wivern | 4 350 | 1809 
13 | Viper ...... decal: 2 160 P37 
14 |] Vixen ............, 4 160 Tad 
15 | Waterwitch 2 167 T77 
16 | Gladiator ......{| 6 430 | 1210 
17 Hak. det eee ee uae 
GUN VESSELS AND 
18 | Stork ....cccecee. 2 60 236 
19 | Fancy ....cceos 2 GO |. 235 
20 | Pigeon .........4 2 60 268 | 
21 | Redwing......... 2 60 | 236 
22 | Clinker ......... 2 60 235 
23 | Bullfrog ......... 2 GO | 25 
24 | Fervent ..... ieee! 22 60 233 
25 |} Orwell .......c0.-) 2 60 268 





PORT DIVISION, 











Wood, 

Us As Horse | Ton- 
Ships’ Names. /|Guns Power.| nage. 
Victoria ........ 102 | 1000 | 4127 
Donegal ......... §1 800 | 3245 
Revenge ......... 73 800 | $322 
Dunean .........| 8&1 800 | 3727 
Irresistible ...... GO | 400 | 2612 
Lion  .....6.0022-] 60 | 400 | 2611 
St. George ...... 72 | 500 | 2864 
Royal Georve...| 72 | 400 | 2616 
Mersey .csceoses 36 | 1009 | 8733 
LURGY) cesseeccouee 31 G00 | 2654 
Liverpool ......| 39 | 600 | 2656 
PHBE. ccscesecees 30 | 500 | 2896 
Sule) s.sccceeeeee| BD | 500 ) 8006 
Dauntless ...... 31 500 | 1575 
Nymphe .......0. 4+ 300} 1084 
Daphne ......... 4} 300 | 1081 
Terrible ......06- 19 | 800 ' 1850 

QUN BOATS, 
L6G -aasceases une oO 8U | 431 
Magnet ...... sar 2 ov 258 
Pheasant.....e.. 2 60 2735 
HYMUa stoves 2 60 236 
SrlY> kawescemeess 2 60} 236 
Sandfly .....ce0- 2 GO | 236 
Highlander...... | 1 GO: 233 
Speedy ....00.. 2 60. 273 





C1ptains and Commanders’ Names for reference, by the numbers of the Ships, 


- STARBOARD DIVISION, 
















Capt. Edward W. Vanasittart 
Capt. John Corbett 
Capt, John Fellowes 


Hm ©2 bo 


Capt. R. J. J. G@. Macdonald 
Capt. Roderick Dew, C.B. 
Comm. Charles H. Stirling 
Capt. Matthew Connolly 
Comm. Arthur Morrell 
Capt. Cowper P. Coles, C.B. 
Comm. Charles D. Inglis 
Capt. H. T. Burgoyne, V.C, 
Comm, Henry E. Crozier 


Comm. Philip R. Sharpe 
Captain E, D’O, D'A, Aplin 


ee an 
NYO Cm OW mm OH ONO oN 


Comm. Charles D. Lucas, V.C. 


a n-ne 


PORT DIVISION, 


Capt. Jas. G@. Goodenough. Flag of | Capt. Frederick Beauchamp P. 
Rear-Admiral F. Warden, C.B. ' 


Seymour, C.B, Flag of Adml, 
Sir T. S. Pasley, Bart, 

Capt. Edward W. Turnour 

Capt. George Le G. Bowyear 

Capt. George Hancock. Broad 
Pennant of Commod, J. W. 
Tarleton, C.B, 

Capt. John Borlase, C.B. 

Capt. John M. Hayes, C.B. 

Capt. Matthew S, Nolloth 

Capt. Thomas Miller . 

Capt. Henry S. Hillyar, C.B, 

Capt. Gerard J. Napier 

Capt. John Seccombe 

Capt. John Bythesea, V.C, 

Capt. Trevenen P. Coode 

Capt. Edward P. B. Von Donop 

Com. Thomas Barnardiston 

Com. George L. Sulivan 

Capt. J. Commerell, C.B., V.C. 
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OFFICERS COMMANDING GUN VESSELS AND GUN BOATS, 

18 | Lieut. Charles E. Reade, Capt. A. [| Comm. Charles W. Andrew 
W. A. Hood . 

19 | Lieut. Henry S. Mandeville Lieut. George B. Golden 

20 | Lieut. Francis C. de Lousada Second Mate G. H. Robertson 

21 | Lieut. William M, Moger Lieut, Blair S. Hamilton 

22 | Navig.-Lieut. G. S. Alldricks Lieut. George W. J. Aldham 

23 | Lieut. Alfred C. May Lieut, Charles S, Shuckburgh 

24 | Lieut. John J. Gregory Lieut. Arthur C. H. Paget 

25 | Lieut. Alfred F. Marescaux || Navig.-Sub,-Lieut. N. Child 





The following Royal Yachts, Yachts, Troop Ships, and Tenders, 
attended the Fleet. 





ROYAL YACHTS, 














Ships’ Names. Guns ai fe. Commander. 
Victoria and Albert ...| 2 | 600 | 2345 | Capt. H.S.H. The Prince of 
Leiningen, G.C.B. 
AVDGFIA: .-sdeisesdesceticens 160 | 891 | Staff-Comm. David N. Welch 
BGN cacisicidarwnssesetens 40 98 | Navig.-Lieut. A. Balliston 
OsbOrne .....cecceceeceees 2} 430 | 1034 | Comm. John D'’Arch 
PRIEY. isssesiediesetseaaies 128 | 312 | Staff-Comm., W. H. Drysdale 








TROOP SHIPS, YACHTS, TENDERS, ETC. 





SCPAaDlBisssscsissvasvasessces 8 | 700 | 4173 | Capt. John C, Soady 
Malabar ......ccscceceeees 8 | 700 | 4173 | Capt. Frederic D. Rich 
Enchantress .........046. 1 | 2650 | 835 | Staff-Comm. John E. Petley 
Helicon  ..sccssccvececeees 2} 250} 837 | Comm. Edward Field 
Black Eagle ............ 260 | 540 | Staff-Comm, T. J. Whillier 
VIVIG) scossevsciussewsreecds 160 | 350 | Staff-Comm., T. W. Sulivan 
Fire Queen .......sseoves. 120 | 313 | Staff-Comm. F, W. Paul 
Sprightly ........csecseseee 100 | 234 | Chief Officer George Allen 
Princess Alice .......ee00. 120 | 270 | Navig.-Lieut. W. H. Parker 
ALZUS « ccrssscerccisccncives. 50 | 318 | Chief Officer P, Mahoney 
SCAMEW  eeecerseeeee ewes Comm, Robert Sterne 
Meduse on cascssccccceeses 312 | 889 | Stati-Comm, Thomas Potter 
Lightning ............... 2] 100 | 296 | Comm. David Aird 
Porcupine  ......seseeeees 1 132 | 3882 | Staff-Comm. E. K. Calver 
LABOIG: sisecccaciscaessseess 1 150 | 340 | Lieut. Stanhope G. Price 
DOO. cvsincsvccucsesesteseess 1 | 220{ 704 | Navig.-Lieut. G. Raymond 
Pigmy ........ éebasaae whee 1 | 100! 227 | Staff-Comm. W. H. Petch 
BAD 5006 sescvieee ctecens 80 | 267 | Senior Mate Philip Johns 


The two divisions of ships commencing at a short distance west of 


the fort building on ‘‘ No Man’s Land” Shoal, extended towards the 
Solent to a little beyond the Sturbridge Shoal, the two lines about three 
cables’ lengths apart, the ships anchoring in line ahead in the order 
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enumerated. It was intended that one of the Royal yachts should be 
anchored about four miles outside the Nab Shoal, and that the two 
lines of ships should get under way simultaneously, and preserving 
their order run down to it, returning as before. But it was wisely 
determined that the ships should remain at anchor; and the weather 
which followed in the course of the day fully justified the decision. 
At Portsmouth the first move was made by the Sultan embarking on 
board the Osborne, and followed by the Helicon with the Viceroy on 
board, and the Enchantress with the Lords of the Admiralty, steamed 
out of the harbour, and by the Porcupine, Com. E. K. Calver, having 
a large staff of scientific officers on board, with the hydrographer to 
the Admiralty, and company specially invited by Captain G. H. 
Richards, R.N., and under the usual salutes from the shore, steamed 
out of the harbour to the fleet. Meanwhile Her Majesty had embarked 
from Cowes, and gone out with the same destination in the Royal 
yacht Victoria ana Albert and remained off Osborne for the arrival 
of the Sultan. On passing between the lines of the fleet the Sultan 
was saluted, and arriving off Osborne His Royal Highness went on 
board the Victoria and Albert, accompanied by the Imperial Princes, 
their Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge, 
and followed by his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt and his suite from 
the Helicon, and was received on deck by Her Majesty the Queen. 
The Sultan was received by Her Majesty on her own quarter-deck, 
and we see the event announced to the fleet by the banner of the 
Ottoman bearing the imperial cypher flying by the side of the Royal 
Standard at the same masthead of the yacht. Thus seen from one side 
the yacht was bearing the flag of England, and seen from the other 
she carried that of Turkey !—a sight never before witnessed, and as 
has been observed, one suggesting ‘‘ ample subject for reflection.” It 
was there that the Sultan was honoured by Her Majesty with the 
Order of the Garter—but soon the yachts are off again, and deliberately 
pursuing their way between the two lines of the fleet from the west- 
ward. Then continued the Royal Yacht (led by the Trinity Yacht 
Irena) with the Osborne on her starboard quarter, and the Elfin on 
her port quarter, entering within the two lines of the fleet, with her 
faithful Lords and Commons in the Syria and Ripon; and as she 
passed the two end ships Gladiator and Terrible, then opened a steady 
salute from the broadsides of each ship as she successively passed 
them down the lines, in the course of which the brilliant rays of the 
sun occasionally burst forth with a fine pictoral effect and gave anima- 
tion and life to the scene, the more charming on account of the sombre 
contrast which here and there intervened. It was a glorious interval, 
one which, as the powerful reports succeeded each other or accidentally 
coinciding, themselves combined (as it were) in unison now and then 
to contribute their powerful effects to the scene,—it was one we say, 
to which the heart responded with thrilling sensations of delight, 
admiration, and gratitude, that if we are to lose our wooden walls we 
shall have yet those of iron, and a queen who with her august presence 
will shew her sailors that she too as well as they can make free with 
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salt water, even in a coup de vent—that “cap full of wind” as 
Robinson Crusve so naively puts it, that converted the intended naval 
review at Spithead into a mere inspection on the afternoon of the 17th. 

Besides the vessels above named, the Alberta, the Enchantress, 
Fautry, and Helicon, were attending on the Royal Yacht. and the Danish 
and Italian corvettes took up the salute with as much spirit as any 
ship present. Indeed the latter (the Jda we must call her until we 
can find out her name) heedless of wind and rain was in her fine 
weather attire, as she should be on such an occasion! By lines of 
flugs from the jib-boom end to the traffrail and to her yard arms, she 
shewed us that Italian bunting could fly as well in rain as in sunshine ; 
and her commander merits the compliment, that she was the best 
dressed ship of the fleet. 

As the yachts neared the eastern ships of the fleet, the weather still 
squally and disagreeable, the pace was slackened, and about three in 
the afternoon the Royal Yacht dropped her anchor under foot, as well 
as the other yachts near the fort building on ‘“* No Man’s Land,” 
where they lay for an interval of rest from the glories of the day. 
And this being concluded they again got under way and passed 
through the fleet amidst the usual salutes towards Osborne. 

The work of the yachts as well as that of the ships forming the 
line, might now be said to have been concluded ; but not so of the 
squadron of gunboats, whose business it was to bombard with all 
their fury, the two forts of block-house and Southsea. And this they 
did, so reckless of consequences that two of them got into shoaler 
water than was intended! But such things will happen. However, 
they had a harmless enemy to deal with. and were lifted off again by 
the flowing tide as quietly as they had been left aground ; contributing 
much, by their well kept up fire, to add to the interest of the scene. 

This, however, was now on the wane, for the illuminations of the 
fleet by “long lights”? varied by manicoloured exhibitions of this 
kind, and enlivened with bouquets of rockets, were much interfered 
by the rain. Thus the foul weather followed up all the proceedings. 
Indeed so much wind, as had been blowing all day, was a pretty sure 
index of the certainty of time being required to quell it. And the 
great review of Spithead, from which so much enjoyment had been 
expected, and which had assembled people far and near at Portsmouth, 
really passed away half shoru of its attractions. And yet it did not 
prevent our English hearts from rejoicing at those proceedings which 
were realized, and will often hereafter recur to the memory of many a 
visitor to Portsmouth on that day as a glorious proof of the strength 
of England’s Navy. 

The Sultan, as well as his Viceroy, have both left us. Both came 
to profit by their visits, and let us hope they will do so. They will 
have taken with them at all events, a lively remembrance of us, our 
institutions and our ways, and we may be allowed to cherish the hope 
that what they have seen to approve they will turn to good account in 
their own lands. 

No doubt had a different period of the moon been chosen, we might 
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have had more propitious weather for our acquatic proceedings. For 
he who still doubts the power of the full or the new moon has had 
now before the contretemps of this visit. There can be no doubt that 
of all others a naval review is much more dependent on the changes 
of the moon for the caprices of the weather or its contributing success. 
How truly has it been observed: ‘ All the monarchies of the east and 
west cannot ‘ charm the narrow seas to give gentle pass.’ ‘ What care 
these roarers for the name of King ?’” many a qualmish courtier may 
have asked on this occusion, when the yachts began to rise and fall 
upon the crests of the sea, plunging and foaming under the western 

e. 
It is to be regretted that our Oriental visitors were not with us when 
the moon was young, and the crescené shone serenely in a clear sky. 
Our western full moons are not happy in their auguries: they rise in 
rain and set in tempest in this month of thunder. ‘On the night of 
the 16th it needed no seaman’s eye to read the sign of change and 
storm. At sunset the rain had lifted, and a hard keen sky, traversed 
and torn from hour to hour by flying squalls and ecuds of driving air, 
with fitful lulls and baffling pauses of the wind, foretold uncertainty, 
trouble, and changes in those regions, ‘ over which,’ as Mr. Disraeli 
remarked, ‘ we have no control.’ The raw and ragged beauty of the 
early morning must have warned the most knowing of the select 
thousands who left the West-end deserted, that, though Britannia rules 
the waves, wind and sea are no respecters of persons, and that British 
landsmen, especially at the height of the London season, are very fit 
and proper persons to offer sacrifice to the sea gods at whose altars 
they presume to worship. ‘ We'll not offend one stomach with our 
play ’ is a promise that even the British Admiralty cannot obtain from 
the facile Nereids of the Solent when they offer the two Houses of 
Parliament as hostages. A July gale is not so bad, perhaps, as a 
March or September one; but a gale is a gale, and the eager venturers 
who paid so dear for the whistle on the 17th had the satisfaction of 
facing, if not a whole gale, something very hke half a gale. We 
would rather not attempt to picture to our readers or to ourselves the 
secret sufferings of mauy an illustrious and many an obscure pleasure- 
seeker on that occasion, in pursuit of patriotic emotions under diffi- 
culties. <A fleet of fifty war-ships riding out a storm is in itself a 
splendid sight: a fleet of steamers and yachts freighted with ardent 
and curious idlers, who, disdaining the ‘suave mari magno’ philosophy, 
go out to share the ‘great labour’ of their naval fellow countrymen, 
is a spectacle that almost reaches the moral sublime. But here at all 
events it was one of fun and frolic.” 

In reference to these proceedings the following minutes have been 
communicated to the fleet. 

‘* Victoria, at Spithead, 
“18th July, 1867. 
‘‘GENERAL MEMORANDUM. 

‘I have much pleasure in promulgating for the information of the 

flag officers, captains, commanding officers, and crews who served 
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under my orders at the naval review yesterday, the accompanying 
minute of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, communicating 
her Majesty’s approval of the manner in which their respective duties 
were performed. 

‘© T request that Rear-Admiral Wellesley, Rear Admiral Warden, 
Commodore Tarleton, and the captains and other officers assembled at 
Spithead and in Portsmouth Harbour, will accept my thanks for their 
exertions and able assistance in carrying out the arrangements con- 
nected with the naval review, although the complete fulfilment of the 
programme of the review was interfered with by the state of the 
weather, which prevented the intended evolutions of the fleet under 
way. 
“ I have further to express my approval of the general good conduct 
‘of all classes belonging to the fleet, during their stay at this port; and 
to make known to the officers and five hundred men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve who volunteered their services for the review the 
satisfaction with which I have received from Commodore Tarleton 
reports of the zeal and efficiency with which they discharged their 
duties on this the first occasion of their being employed on service 
with the fleet. 

‘‘The accompanying Admiralty minute, together with this memo- 
randum, are to be read to the officers and ships’ companies of Her 

Majestys’ ships at Spithead and Portsmouth. 
“T. S. PASLEY, Admiral. 


‘“‘ To the respective flag-officers, captains, and officers 
commanding Her Majesty’s ships and vessels at 
Spithead at Portsmouth.” 


‘‘The Board of Admiralty has received the command of Her 
Majesty to notify to Admiral Sir T. Pasley, Bart., and the flag officers, 
captains, officers and men, who served under his orders at the Naval 
Review this day, Her Majesty’s approval of the manner in which their 
respective duties were performed. 

‘‘The Board is further commanded to express Her Majesty’s 
gratification at the spectacle presented to Her Majesty in passing 
through the lines of ships which were drawn up for Her Majesty’s 
inspection. 

, ‘* My Lords direct that these commands may be made known to the 
eet. 
‘By command of their Lordships, 
‘““(Signed), W. G. ROMAINE. 


“To Admiral Sir T. Pasley, Bart., 
Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth. 
“17th July, 1867.” 
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RovaL Narronat Lire-Boat Insriturion. 


A MEETING of this Institution was held at its House, John-street, 
Adelphi; Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. There 
were also present Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., W. H. Harton, Esq., 
Admiral Sir Wm. Hall, K.C.B., Captain De St. Croix, Admiral 
M’ Hardy, Colonel Palmer, and Richard Lewis, Esq., the secretary of 
the Institution. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read, a reward of 
£4 10s. was voted to the crew of the Society’s Rhoscolyn lifeboat, for 
going off on the 5th ult., in a gale of wind and very heavy sea, and 
assisting to take to a place of safety the schooner Hope, of Beaumaris, 
and her crew of three men, which vessel was in a perilous position in 
Cymmuran Bay, Anglesey. Various other rewards were also granted 
to the crews of the Institution’s lifeboats at Lytham, Lancashire, and 
Cahore, Ireland, for putting off during rough weather with the view of 
rendering assistance to the crews of distressed vessels. A reward of 
£4 was likewise voted to the crew of a shore-boat, for rescuing in a 
heavy sea the crew of four men from the sloop Woolpacket, of 
Dartmouth, which was wrecked on Barnstaple Bar. Other rewards 
were also granted for saving life from different wrecks on our coasts. 

It was reported that during the past month the Institution had sent 
new lifeboats to Redcar Yorkshire, Seaton Carew Durham, and West 
Wittering Sussex. The several railway and steam packet companies 
had kindly granted the boats a free conveyance to their destinations. 
The Redcar lifeboat was taken to Burton-on-Trent on the way to its 
station, and a grand demonstration took place there on the occasion of 
the presentation and launch of the boat. The West Wittering 
lifeboat was also publicly inaugurated on the 20th ult., at which the 
Bishop of Chichester assisted. 

The late Miss Mary Shortridge, of Cleadon, Durham, had left the 
Society a legacy of £50, free of duty. It was also stated that a 
contribution of £500 had been received from the City of Worcester 
Lifeboat Fund, through Captain Saumarez Frazer, R.N., in aid of the 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight, lifeboat station. £400 had also been 
handed to the Institution on account of the lifeboat fund raising 
among licensed victuallers, on behalf of the new lifeboat establishment 
about to be formed at Hunstanton, on the coast of Norfolk. £300 
were also contributed for a new lifeboat for Dundalk, Ireland, from 
the Stockport Sunday School Lifeboat Fund. New lifeboat houses 
were ordered to be erected at St. Ives (Cornwall), Hunstanton, and 
Stromness, N.B. The Institution decided to place a new lifeboat at 
Kessingland, on the coast of Suffolk. Payments amounting to £1,900 
were ordered to be made on various lifeboat establishments. 

Mr. Lewis, the secretary of the Institution, reported that he had 
on the occasion of the great ceremony on Monday the lst ult., in the 
Palais d’Industrie, Paris, received from the hands of the Emperor of 
the French the Grand Prize of Honour, awarded to the National 
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Institution in acknowledgment of its great services to sailors of all 
nations when ehipwrecked on our shores. The medal is a magnificent 
work of art, and weighs about 120z. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
who sat next the Sultan, on the right of the Emperor, appeared much 
pleased at this great tribute to the English Lifeboat Institution, he 
having recently presided over its annual meeting at the Mansion 
House. Reports were read from the inspector and assistant-inspector 
of lifeboats to the Society on their recent visits to different stations. 
Most favourable accounts had been received of several of the safety 
fishing boats of the Institution. The proceedings then terminated. 


NovELTIEs—Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


A Notice to Mariners in Mitchell’s Maritime Register says: “ CHE8rFoo, 
April 12.—The Chinese government have erected a lighthouse on one 
of the islands at the entrance of the harbour.” We have heard nothing 
of a light in it, and should be thankful to our readers for any further 
intelligence concerning it. 


Tuart new island reported by a Boston paper as having been so re- 
cently found ‘‘ exactly in the track of vessels from China and Japan to 
San Francisco,” turns out to be an old one not in the place assigned to 
it, and the story of the wreck of the Canton, being wrecked fifty years 
ago, seems to have originated from the following extract of a Sandwich 
Island paper. The account of the Lzbelle’s wreck on Wake Island 
appeared in our number of December last, in a letter from Madame 
Bishop, dated at Guam. 

Cruise oF THE CaROoLINE Mixtts.—The American schooner, 
Caroline Mills, Captain Nickols, returned to report on the 22nd inst., 
having left here on a wrecking voyage to the westward about three 
months ago. She was provided with all the appurtenances for recover- 
ing wrecked property, and her Captain and crew were thoroughly 
experienced in those enterprises, and equipped with the proper in- 
struments for navigation. A complete modern diving apparatus was 
on board—commonly known as a “submarine armour,’’ with two men 
to operate it, one to don the “armour,” and the other to attend to 
the signals of his confederate while exploring the bottom of the ocean. 
The first island visited by the schooner, and the principal object of the 
expedition, was Wake or Halcyon Island, one of the Palmyra group, 
lying in latitude 19° 11’ N., and longitude 166° 31’ E. Here they 
obtained some flasks of quicksilver from the wreck of the bark Lrbelle, 
which left here last year, having as passengers, Madame Anne Bishop 
and others. On the voyage, Captain Nickols visited an island which 
is on some charts called Gasparico and on others Cornwallis Island, in 
14° 43’ north, and 169° 03’ east longitude, where he found portions of 
a wreck that had evidently laid there for years. It was that of a teak- 
built ship, with composition fastenings. By Lloyd’s Register we find 
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that a ship called the Canton, left Bengal, and in 1822 was reported as 
mnissing, at Llovd’s. From the fact of her having composition metal, 
which was only invented after 1840,it could not have been the Canton 
suggested by the (razrtle, and besides, that vessel was not of the size 
by several hundred tons, as it is apparent was the ship, the remains of 
which were found by Captain Nickols. Another circumstance which 
goes to prove that the wreck is a modern one, is that the masts, which 
are still to be seen, are what are called by seamen ‘* made masts,” that 
is, built in pieces and bound by iron bands. The coat of arms from 
the stern Captain Nickols has brought here and deposited in the 
Harbour Master’s office. The fair inference is, that the ship in question 
was the Hudson Bay Company’s ship Canton, chartered by the East 
India Company, perhaps, in 1822, or the wrecks now to be seen there 
may be those of two distinct vessels. On the shield, which is certainly 
@ curiosity and well worthy of inspection, are first, the royal arms of 
England—three lions, etc., surrounded by the crown. Under this are 
evidently the arms of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a beaver and a bear. 
On the outer circle of the shield are a succession of elephants and 
castles. Then comes a cypher which Captain D Smith, an experienced 
British shipmaster. interprets to signify 1799, the date at which the 
ship was built. There are few probabilities that the fate of the crew 
of that ship will ever be ascertained. The only sign that men, had 
ever been on the island, beside the remains of the wreck, were some 
pieces of woodenware. The unfortunate men who were thus cast on a 
barren island may have perished there of starvation, or, what is more 
likely, have gone away in the ship’s boats and foundered at sea, or 
fallen a prey to the savage inhabitants of the neighbouring islands. 
The Caroline Mills is loading oil, and will sail for San Francisco. 


As to the harbour for the San Francisco line of steamers to China, 
we believe that the prospect of Honolulu being a point of call be- 
tween Panama and China for a new line of American steamers has 
induced the authorities there to turn their attention towards preparing 
a landing pier with an appropriate depth of water, which seems likely 
to be effected by the following extract from the same paper.—‘* We 
understand that the Hawaiian Government will act with becoming 
liberality towards the new enterprise, and will immediately « t to work 
to extend the wharf on the Esplanade, so that a new pier may be in 
readiness by January next, or as early thereafter as is possible. It ia 
now proposed to extend the present steamboat wharf south on a line 
with its present front, say one hundred and fifty feet, making a wharf 
of two hundred and seventy fvet for the steamers to lie at. The China 
steamers are three hundred and forty feet in length, but as they remain 
in port only a day or so on each stoppage, this wharf will amply ac- 
commodate them. The depth of water alongside varies from twenty to 
twenty-four feet. but it will be dredged to a uniform depth of twenty- 
four feet. As this wharf lies at the head of the channel, the steamer 
will reach it without the necessity of turning around, and when ready 
to leave, has simply to cast off the bow lines and head out to sea. 
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The bar at low water has twenty-one feet, and at full tide twenty- 
three to twenty-four feet. It is stated that the steamers will draw, 
when fully loaded, only twenty-one feet. Excepting in the event of 
southerly storms, which seldom occur, there can be no difficulty in the 
ships entering and leaving in any ordinary half tide. The bar and 
channel are very smooth in all weathers, except during southerly storms, 
when the swell is heavy, as is usual at all entrances, when exposed to 
the wind. It is understood that efforts will be made to deepen the 
channel as soon as arrangements can be perfected. 


Honexone.—Extract of a Letter.—To us at the Islands, who are 
so fortunately’ situated on the great ocean highway between the 
advancing civilization and Christian enlightenment of the East, and 
the receding barbarism and paganism of the West, everything relating 
to those hitherto little known regions of the globe possesses, at the 
present time, a peculiar interest. The probabilities are, that ere long 
Honolulu, through the steamer line of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, will be in monthly communication with the ports of China 
and Japan, and it may become a common occurrence for those of our 
residents who can afford it, and wish a change of scene, to embark on 
one of the great ‘ floating palaces’’ of the line and make a trip to 
Hakodadi or Hongkong. 

Hongkong (or Victoria), is located on an island, near the mouth of 
the Canton river, in 22° 12’ N. (nearly the same as Honolulu, which 
ig 21.19) and longitude 114° 32’ E. The Island is a barren, rocky 
one, with several rough and abrupt looking peaks, one or two of which 
reach an altitude of cighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
It is eight miles long by two to five broad, and is estimated to contain 
about twenty-nine square miles. It was ceded by the Chinese to 
Great Britain, June 25th, 1843, at the conclusion of the ‘ opium war,”’ 
though it was in reality possessed by the East India Company some 
years previously. The climate of Hongkong has been variously re- 
presented by different visitors as unhealthy and as salubrious, though 
the weight of evidence would go to show that those who take proper 
care of themselves have no trouble. As it is, like Honolulu, situated 
in the tropics, the months from May to September are extremely hot, 
for it is not, as here, favoured with the cooling trade winds, and the 
invariable custom is to suspend all kinds of work in the middle of the 
day. The town is well watered, from the numerous streams of the 
island, and is conducted through stone aqueducts. 

From a late letter writer in a San Francisco paper, who visited 
Hongkong in the Colorado on her first trip, we make the following 
extracts of interest in regard to Hongkong. We will observe, 
however, in passing, that the estimate of the number of foreign 
residents strikes us as being too small. 

‘“The European population—under which term the Americans are 
also included—numbers about five hundred. The merchants mostly 
live in the same buildings in which they do business; the clerks, for 
the most part, boarding and living with their employers. The Chinese 
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population numbers about forty thousand, their quarter being at the 
western end of the settlement, called the Tai-ping-shang. A San 
Franciscan cannot but remark the cleanliness of the streets in this 
quarter, when compared with the disgustingly filthy condition of that 
portion of San Francisco occupied by the Chinese. This is owing to 
the very strict municipal regulations, and the severity of punishment 
inflicted for any infringement of the same. There is a large police 
force, consisting of Sepoys and Chinamen, officered by Europeans. The 
mode of punishment adopted toward the Chinese is rather severe under 
the administration of the present governor. For a light offence the 
culprit is imprisoned for a few days, then branded on the ear, and 
ordered to leave the colony, for which purpose he-is provided with 
sufficieut means. Should he ever return, and be caught, he is publicly 
whipped and sent off again; and the whipping is no joke I assure you. 
This severity has had the effect to greatly lessen crime amongst 
Chinese, and gives entire satisfaction, not only to the Europeans, but 
also to the better class of Chinese. The governor of the island is 
absolute. There is a council, appointed by the Crown, upon the 
recommendation of the governor. 

There are three churches in Hongkong—one Protestant Episcopal, 
one Catholic, and one‘Presbyterian. They are all handsome buildings, 
the Protestant Cathedral, especially, and on Sundays one is always 
sure to see a large portion of the Europeans at one or other of the 
churches. 

The Government buildings are also large and commodious—the Post 
Office, particularly ; and although the letter business of the place is 
not one-third that of San Francisco, this building is twice as large as 
ours—from which the U. S. Government might draw a wholesome 
lesson. The Jail, also, is a model of a well-built and ventilated estab- 
lishment, and although the majority of prisoners are Chinese, it is 
kept scrupulously clean. At present there are but 800, although the 
number has been as high as 1,600. 

The hotels of Hongkong are nothing to boast of. Hitherto there 
has been but little business for them, as most of the visitors to the 
place were called there on business, and bringing letters of introduc> 
tion with them were accommodated by resident firms, and the hospi- 
tality of the people in Hongkong, and, in fact, of the Europeans 
throughout China, is proverbial. But of late years travel having in- 
creased to a considerable degree, the necessity for hotels has become 
more apparent, as it is impossible for the residents here to accommo- 
date indiscriminately every one who may bring a letter of introduction 
with them. The Hotel d'Europe heads the list, although, of course, 
there are several] smaller and less convenient ones. The former, how- 
ever, although by no means equal to what the Americans generally 
consider a good hotel, is nevertheless kept in a very respectable style by 
a Frenchman, and is, in fact, the only one fit to stop at. An associa- 
tion has been formed who are building a commodious and large estab- 
lishment, which is to be kept more on the a ee or American style. 

Hongkong boasts of but one newspaper, Zhe China Mal, from the 
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issue of which for Feb. 17, we extract the following words of cheer 
for the Colorado: 

Before our next issue the Colorado will be some hundreds of miles 
on her return to San Francisco, having opened a line of communication 
between the Eastern and Western worlds. and marked the accomplish- 
ment of an object at which the Americans have always more or less 
vigorously aimed. We do not wish to inquire too curiously into the 
past history of the American trade with the South of China; nor 
perhaps would we willingly drag to light some of the incidents of 
the earlier career of the old East India Company in Hindostan. 
Wherever a foreign trade has to be forced upon unappreciative natives 
of a strange country, circumstances must occur painful to the feelings 
of any good man who does not happen to be engaged in the said trade. 
But so rapid has been the march of events, and we may say the 
change of policy, as regards Asiatic nations both in I‘ngland and 
America, that we can afford to let by-gones be by-gones and wish our 
cousins all the success to which their energy and enterprise so fairly 
entitle them. The new year has been inaugurated by an event which 
must at least occupy a line or two in Universal History ; the comple- 
tion of a line of regular communication round the world. One cannot 
but regard the Colorado with peculiar interest as being the vessel 
which has thus carried out what but a few years ago was considered 
but the visionary scheme of a mad enthusiast. England commenced 
it by bridging with steam the oceans of the Eastern hemisphere, and 
America, her worthy successor in the Western world, bas completed 
her undertaking. The Colorado will convey to America the first 
Pacific steam-carried inward mail from China to that continent. In 
this capacity, no less than for intrinsic merits, we wish her God speed 
on her homeward voyage. 

Doubtless the establishment of a company which for 300 dollars, 
200 dollars, or 100 dollars will take a European passenger, and for 50 
dollars a Chinese, from Hongkong or Shanghai to San Francisco, and 
whose list of ships comprise four steamers of and above 4,000 tons 
burden, combining comfort, safety, and low fares to an extent hitherto 
unheard of, is likely to affect our own companies at first ; but universal 
experience has shown that traffic increases in exact proportion to the 
facilities afforded for intercommunication between port and port. 


Loss oF THE BARQUE DanrEL Woop. 


Brrore daylight on Wednesday morning Captain J. Richmond, with 
a boat’s crew of the whaling bark Daniel Wood, belonging to New 
Bedford, arrived at Honolulu in a whale boat from French Frigate 
Shoals, where the bark was wrecked April 14th. It will be remem- 
bered that the whale ship South Seaman, a fine, nearly new vessel, was 
lost March 13th, 1859, on the same shoals, which consist of a series 
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of rocks, reefs, and sandbanks, located about four hundred and fifty 
miles to the north and west of these islands. Owing to their low 
position, being in no case more than six feet elevation above the sea, 
and also the fact that strong and variable ocean currents prevail in 
their neighbourhood, they are peculiarly dangerous to navigators, 
especially to ships bound hence to the northward. On some of the 
islets, which are very small, consisting of only an acre or two each, a 
limited supply of brackish water can be obtained, although that is not 
to be depended on at all seasons. Turtle usually abound, and fresh fish 
are easily taken, while sea birds tlock there in myriads to deposit their 
eggs, which, contrary to general supposition, are very palatable and 
devoid of fishy taste. 

The Daniel Wood arrived at Honolulu on the Sth of April, from a 
cruise to the westward, with a hundred and odd barrels of sperm oil, 
which was here discharged for shipment home, the bark leaving again on 
her cruise to the northward on the 10th. On Saturday, the 13th, Captain 
Richmond ascertained his position at three p.m. to be lat. 23° 10’, 
and Jong. 164° 20’, the shoal on which the vessel afterwards struck, 
which is known on the chart as Basse Frangaise Shoal, then bearing 
west by north half north, distant eighty-five miles. The course of the 
vessel was given north-west, which would have made, with the varia- 
tion, a course of north-west by north, and if no currents had interfered, 
and the position of the shoal been correctly laid down, the vessel would 
have gone forty-five miles to the windward of ali danger. On Saturday 
night the weather was beautiful, with a clear atmosphere, and a full 
moon, and the bark, under all sail, was steadily pursuing her course 
with a fine favourable breeze. 

At one o'clock Sunday morning, Captain Richmond, who was below, 
heard the second officer, in charge of the deck, shout to the man at the 
wheel: “Hard up the helm!” The Captain immediately sprang up 
on deck and ordered the vessel to be put about; but before this could 
be accomplished she struck heavily on the reef, and pounding her way 
over the first’ or outer rock, went on to the inner ones. Here the 
breakers were reached, about half a mile from the place where she 
first struck, and the vessel heeled over to the blows of the breakers. 
It having become apparent that she could not be saved and was about 
breaking up, the masts were cut away to keep her upright. The crew 
all went into the boats with the Captain, second officer, cooper and 
three seamen, who remained on board as long as safety would admit, 
and gut about a hundred gallons of water into their boat before leaving. 
At daylight the only sign of terra firma in sight was a bleak looking 
rock, for which the boats pulled. At a distance of fifteen miles from 
the ship they reached a small sand bank, barren, with the exception 
of here and there a tuft of grass. 

Oo Monday morning they again boarded the ship, through a heavy 
sea, and the Captain was washed overboard, but fortunately regained 
the deck. On this occasion they secured six casks of water and a lot 
of bread and meat. It occupied them a whole day and a good part of 
one night, to tow the casks of water to the sand bank through tortuous 
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channels, and on getting there the men were given each a pint of 
fresh water. On broaching two of the casks they were found to 
contain salt water, and they were the first of the six that were landed. 
Imagine the feelings of these shipwrecked mariners when the thought 
arose that they were on ‘a lone barren isle,” without fresh water ! 

On Monday noon the ship broke up, and the Hawaiians of the crew, 
expert swimmers, were active in the water in securing provisions. The 
Captain decided at once to proceed to Honolulu for assistance. Taking 
a favourite large whale-boat, named the Ann E. Wilson, he put on her 
what the sailors call a “sister gunwale”’ and a ‘‘ washboard,” and 
declared his intention to start for Honolulu. As an instunce of Yaukee 
enterprise and determination of character, under difficult cireumstances, 
it is well to mention that the only tools the Captain and his men had 
to operate with in making their boat seaworthy for the long and 
perilous voyage of nearly five hundred miles to this port, was a saw, a 
hammer and a chisel. The nails with which to fasten their work they 
had to draw from the fastenings of the other boats. 

On Tuesday, the 16th, the boat being ready, the Captain, second 
officer and six men embarked at three p.m., with a necessarily limited 
stock of water and bread, bound for Honolulu, leaving twenty-seven 
of their shipmates on the sand bank, doubtless with a feeling of un- 
certainty, both on the part of those who went and those who remained, 
as to whether they should ever see one another again. One party left 
on an unfrequented barren sand beach in mid-ocean, and the other, 
with scanty provisions, undertaking, in an open boat, a sea voyage of 
hundreds of miles. 

For the first four days after leaving the shoal the dan E. Wilson 
encountered strong winds from the north and north-north-east, but 
made very good headway in the desired direction, sometimes pulling 
and sometimes sailing when the wind gave a slant. For prudential 
reasons all hands in the boat were put on an allowance of one pint of 
water and one biscuit a day. Thus they struggled on, until Sunday 
morning, April 23rd, when they made the Island of Niihau. Landing 
there, they were most hospitably and kindly received by the pro- 
prietors of the Island, Captain Sinclair and family, of whom Captain 
Richmond speaks in the highest terms. Leaving Niihau at Six 
o'clock on Monday morning, they continued their course for Honolulu 
without touching at Kauai. During that night they spoke the 
Monticello, Captain Phillips, who gave them the course to steer, their 
compass having become disarranged. On Tuesday night they spoke 
the Massachusetts, Captain Williams, who hove his ship to and insisted 
upon their coming on board and taking some refreshments. They 
landed at the wharf in Honolulu on Wednesday morning, at three 
o'clock, after an open boat voyage of eight days, during tempestuous 
weather and on starvation rations. 

As soon as the facts became known to General Smith, the American 
Consul at this port, preparations were at once made to get the United 
States steamship Lackawanna, Captain Reynolds, ready for sea to 
proceed to French Frigate Shoals, for the purpose of rescuing the 


- 
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shipwrecked officers and crew of the Daniel Wood. She was made 
reudy with all possible dispatch, and sailed on Thursday, at one 
o'clock, and will probably be absent on her errand of mercy about a 
week or ten days. Her presence here 13 quite fortunate on this 
occasion, and forcibly illustrates the propriety of the policy which we 
have repeatedly urged, that the American Government shuuld always 
have a war vessel either at or in the neighbourhood of Honolulu. Just 
now, in these “ piping times of peace,’’ what better occupation tor 
one of ** Uncle Sam's bull-dogs’’ than to succour his shipwrecked 
mariners from a barren sand spit where, without this timely assistance, 
they all might have perished. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to refer back to the loss of 
the whaleship Suuéh Seaman. From a letter of Capt. Norton’s, pub- 
lished in Zhe Pacific Gazette, we learn that she Jeft Honolulu March 
19, 1859, and ran on to the shoal at 5 am. on the morning of the 13th 
following. ‘The vessel was a total loss. A few gallons of water and 
some hard bread were aately lunded, and tbe Captain and crew decided 
to start in whaleboats for Guam. Just as they were leaving on their 
voyage, they fell in with a bout belonging to the schooner Kumehameha 
iV., which was on a wrecking cruise in that neighbourhood. She 
took half the crew on board, an.l was twelve days reaching Honolulu. 
Returning to the shoal she brought the remainder of the men to 
Honolulu. 

There are six small islets, the largest of which contains only an acre 
or so of surface. The reef extends northwest and southwest, and is 
variously estimate at 25 to 35 milvs long. Capt. Norton took an ob- 
servation on the largest islet, and placed it in 166° 16’ west long , and 
23° 40’ north lat. Bowditch places it in 165° 59’, and Lieut. Brooks 
of the Fenimore Cvoper, in 166° 25’. Captain Norton’s position is 
believed to be most correct. 

‘The arrival of Captain Richmond and a portion of his crew on 
Weduesday morning, atter a cruise of four hundred and fifty miles in 
an open whale boat, atfurds unother instance of the daring of American 
seamen. Had the strony north-east trades been blowing, the chances 
of this boat reaching this group would have been small. A northerly 
wind, with unusually good weather, favoured the little craft. which 
arrived at this port safely. When it is remembered that schooners 
are usually ten or twelve days making the passage, any unbiassed mind 
will recognize tbe hand of a kind Providence directing the winds and 
the waves, and thus favcuring the timely rescue of the seamen still 
remaining on the barren sand bank of French Frigate Shoal. 
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Raval Chronigle. 


[With the view of adding to the utility of our pages we propose to 
record the names of the Royal Navy in commission at the 
commencement of each quarter, as an important feature in our 
Naval Chronicle. | 


SHIPS OF THE BRITISH NAVY IN COMMISSION. 

























Name of 8 5 P : Commander’s Station 
Vessel. ZO] fe Name. ; 
Aboukir ......| 86 | 400 |Commodore Sir F. L. 
| M’Clintock, K.C.B. 

Com. G. M. Smith ...|Jamaica 
Achilles ......| 26 | 1250 |Capt. E. W. Vansittart...|Channel Squadron 
ACtiVe .eccoceeel 20} « |[Com. G. G. Duff ......... Sandetland 
Adventure ...| 2] 400 |Capt. C. L. Waddilove .../China 
ALOT ecccccsecve 17 | 100 |Com. H. H. Knocker ...|Pacific (ord. home) 
Algerine ...... 1 80 |Lieut. C. E. Domville ...|China 
Antelope ....... 3 | 260] ,, J. Bruce............ W. Coast of Africa 
Arethusa ......; 35 | 500 (|Capt. R. Coote .........0.. Mediterranean 
ATZUS 00000054 6 | 300 |Com. F. W. Hallowes .../China 
ASIA cccccsececss| oe | cee |Capt. W. C. Chamberlain 

Flag of Rear-Admiral 

Wellesley, C.B. .........|Portsmouth 
Assurance......| 4 {| 200 |Com. W. H. Pym .........,W. Coast of Africa 
Aurora ........., 35 | 400 |Capt. A. F. R. de Horsey|N. Amer, & W. Ind 
Barracouta ...| 6 | 300 |Com. G. D. Bevan ...... N, Amer. & W. Ind 
Basilisk......... 6 | 400 |Capt. W. N. Hewitt, V.C./China 
Bellerophon...| 14 | 1000; , RK. J. J. G. Mac- 

Donald  ..rcccoscscecseees Channel Squadron 
Boscawen......| 20 | ... |Com. MacLeod B. Cock- 

Craft...cccccves ee ree Portland 
Brilliant ......, 16 | ... » J. E. Bickford ......|; Dundee 
Brisk .........06., 16 | 250 |Capt. C. W. Hope......... Australia 
Bristol ......... 31; 600; ,, L. E. H. Somerset 

Commodore G. T. P. 

Hornby ....cccsseceees .-./W. Coast of Africa 
Britannia ....... 8 | ... |Capt. G. G. Randolph ...|Dartmouth 
Cadmus oecee. 21; 400] ,, A.C. Gordon .......N. Amer. & W. Ind. 
Caledonia......, 31 | 1000 | ,, A.H. Gardner. Flag 

of Vice-Admiral Lord 

C. Paget, C.B..........; Mediterranean 
Cambridge ...| ... «.. |Capt. the Hon. F. A. C. 

FOLEY ssiscccesnsdcaiievess Devonport 
Cameleon ......| 17 | 200 |Com. W. H. Annesley ...|Pacific 
Caradoc......... 2] 350 |Lieut.-Com. E. H. Wil- 

KINSON —.arsescecees joeueet Mediterranean 
Castor .....02..| 22 | .. |Com. E. C. Symons ......|Shields 
Challenger ...| 18 | 400 }Commodore R. Lambert,| , 


C.13. Com.C. J. Brown- 


TIGG o.ccccocccccceccccseee JAUStralia 


Name of 
Vessel. 





Chanticleer ... 
Charybdis 
Cho: cvciccseeses 
| Columbine 
Constance 
Cordelia ...... 
Cormorant 
Cruiser ..ccccos. 
Cumberland... 


Cygnet ......00. 


Deedalus 
Dasher ...c..00. 
Dauntless...... 
Donegal ...... 
Doris 
Dromedary ... 
Dryad ......... 
Duke of Wel- 
lington 
Duncan......0.. 
Eagle 
Egmont 
Endymion 
Enterprise 
Esk -csccessseess 
Espoir 


Falcon ...csces- 
Favourite ...... 
Fawn  .cccccese 


Fisgard .....0... 


Flora....ccccceses 
Formidable ... 


Fox SCevccseseccer 
Frederick Wil- 


liam .....00.. 
Galatea ...... 
Gannet ......00. 
Ganges ......... 
Gladiator ...... 
Greyhound ... 
Helicon ...... 
Hesper eoovceces 





Excellent ......| « 
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500 
150 
200 

60 


80 


300 

80 
100 
580 
800 
800 


100 
300 


700 
800 


500 


160- 


250 
80 


100 
400 
100 


200 


506 
800 


150 
430 
200 


250 
150 
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Commander's Station. 
Name. 

Com. W. W. S. Bridges...| Pacific 
Capt. A. Mc. L. Lyons.../Australia 

» N.E. B. Turnour...|Pacific 
Com. J. E. Erskine ...... Pacific (ord. home) 
Capt. E. K. Barnard...... N. Amer. & W. Ind. 
Com. T. A. de Wahl...... N. Amer, & W., Ind. 

» G. D. Broad......... China 

nM. Singer ......c.008. Mediterranean 


Capt. the Hon. A. A. 
Cochrane, C.B. .........;sheerness : 
N. America and W./ 


Com.— 
Indies (ord. hom.) 
Com. G. L. Sulivan ......; Devonport 
» M. Lowther..... ....1W. Coast of Africa 
», I. T. M. Nicholl .,.|Bristol 
» J. H. Bushnell...... Channel Islands 


Capt. E. P. B. Von Donop|the Humber 

» E. W. Turnour .../Liverpool 

ge Os VOS8OY ® acsssecccass N. Amer. & W. Ind. 
Staf-Com. J. H. Allard}W. Coast of Africa 
Com. T. H. B. Fellowes...| Devonport 


Capt. C. Fellowes ........./Portsmouth 

» G. Hancock ......... North Britain 
Com. W. E. Fisher ...... Liverpool 
Capt. H. F. W. Ingram...|Rio de Janeiro 

» OC. Wake ........008- Mediterranean 
Com. G. 8. Bosanquet ...| Mediterranean 
Capt. J. P. Luce ......... Australia (ord.home) 
Com. M. S. L. Peile ...... W. Coast of Africa 
Capt. A. W. A. Hood .../Portsmouth 
Com. W. H. Blake ......|Australia 
Capt. F. H. Shortt .......N. Amer. & W. Ind. 
Com. C. A.J. Heysham...|N. Amer, & W. Ind. 
Capt. W. Edmonstone, 

Be ceessene divxe ieee ..-. Woolwich 

» A. Wilmhurst ....../Ascension 

» D. Me L McKenzie 

Flag of Vice-Adml. Sir 

B. W. Walker, K.C.B.|Sheerness 
Staff-Com. Moriarty...... Particular Service 


Capt. J. J. Kennedy, C.B./The Shannon 
» H.R.H.- the Duke 
of Edinburgh, K.G. ...|Particular Service 
Com. W. Chimmo..........N. Amer. & W. Ind. 
» J.E. M. Wilson ...|/Falmouth 


Capt. E. D’O. D’A. Aplin|Particular Service 
» ©. Stirling. ......... W. Coast of Africa 
Com. E. Field  ........s00 Channel} Squadron 





Staff-Com. J. G. H. Thain'China (ord. home) 
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Name of ¢ 5] § 5 Commander's Station. 
Vessel. ZO) ma Name. 

Hibernia ......,104 | .. (Com.G.L.Norcock. Flag 

of Renar-Admiral H. 

Kellett, C.B. coeseees| Malta 
Highflyer ......| 21 | 250 |Capt. T. M. S. Pasley .|East Indies 
Himalaya....... 2} 700] ,, S.B. Piers ......... Particular Service 
Hydra ...cccoce 1} 220] ,, P. F. Shortland. .../Mediterrenean 
Icurus .........4 3 | 150 |Com.S. P. Townsend ...|China 
Implacable ...| 24 ses » P. W. Pellew ......{/Devonport 
Impregoable..| 78 | .. j|Capt. F. S. Tremlett...... Devonport 
Tudus  ceccocese] coe | ove » G. O. Willes, C.B. 

Flag of Rr.-Adml. the 

Hon. J.R. Drummond, 

CB. ccseceoves ..| Devonport 
Industry ......| «. g0 |Staff-Com. ©. T. Youel...|Particular Service 
Investigator...| 2 34 |lieut.-Com. A. E. Kay...|W. Coast of Africa 
Irresistible ...) 60 | 400 |Capt. J. Borlase, C.B. .../Southampton Water 
Jackal ........., 1 | 150 |Lieut. A E Dupuis......)W. Coast of Scotland 
JASON .ceseeeeel 17 | 400 (Capt. C. M. Aynesiey ...IN. Amer. & W. Ind. 
Landrail ......| 5 80 |Com. HW. L.A L. Maitland) W. Coast of Africa 
LION ....see0008., 60 | 400 |Capt. J. M. Hayes, O.B.)Greenock 
Liverpvol......| 39 | 600] ,, J.Seccombe _......{Particular Service 
Lizard ...scee-.] 1] 150 |Lieut S. Gi. Price ........./Sheerness 
Lord Clyde ...| 24 | 1000 |Capt. R Dew, C.B. ......|Channel Squadron 
LYtA ccccsessoseel 7 60 |Com. R. A. Parr .........{East Indies 
Malacca ......{| 13 {| 200 |Capt. R. B. Oldfield ...... Pacific 
Megera ......, 4] 350] ,, J Simpson ......... Particular Service 
Minotaur .,....| 26 | 1350 | ,, J. G. Goodenough. 

Flag of Rear-Admiral 

F. Warden, CB. ......,|Channel Squadron 
Mutine .........| 17 | 200 |Com. W. Swinburn ......|Pacific 
Mullet ........., 5 80 | , CA.P.V. Robinson|W. Coast of Africa 
Sankin...-.-| 50] .. (Capt. R. Hall ..... soeeee./ Pembroke 
Narcissus ....... 35 | 400 | ,, J.C. Wilson. Flag 

of Rear-Admiral G. 

Ramsay, C.B....... sseee-/5. E. Coast America 
NASSAU eseseveee) 5 | 150 |Capt. R. C. Mayne ......|/Straits of Magellan 
NereuS ........., 6 | ... {Master J. P. Dillon ......| Valparaiso 
Niger ...ee0.-| 13 | 350 |Capt. J. M. Bruce..........N. Amer, & W. Ind. 
Nimble .........) 5 80 |Com. A. J. Chatfield.......N. Amer. & W. Ind. 
Niobe ....00..4 4] 300] , TT. K. Mackenzie.../Devonport 
Nymphe ......, 4] 300] ,, T. Barnardiston ...|Woolwich 
Oberon ......... 3 | 260 |Lieut.-Com. H. Hand ...|W. Coast of Africa 
Ocean ...0. oof 24 | 1000 Capt. C. S. S. Stanhope] Mediterranean 
Octavia........| 39 | 500 [Commodore L.G. Heath, 

C.K. Com. M.G. Jack- 

ROU <és09s sos seveeisbevedbes Fast Indies 
Orontes......, 2 | 500 |Capt. H. Phelps .........{Particular Service 
OSPrey ....cc00. 4 | 200 |Com. W. Menzies ......... China (ord. home) 
Pallas ...c.s0- 6 | 600 |Capt. M. Connolly ......{Channel Squadron 
Pearl ..ccccooseee) 21 | 400} ,, J. F. Ross ...coce..|China 
Pelorus eseeeeone 21 400 ” W. H. Haswell ese China (ord, home) 
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o# o 5 
Ven, =| 28] E28 ooNeme. panes 
Pembroke ...| 25 | 200 (Commodore J. W. Tarle- 
; ton. C.B Capt. Hon. 
J. W. S. Spencer ...... Harwich 
Penguin ......| 5 80 |Lieut. E St. J. Garforth/East Indies 
Perseus........., 15 | 200 |Com. ©. E. Stevens ......;China 
Peterel ......... 3) 150| ,, W.E. Gordon ...... Cape of Good Hope 
Pheehe ......... 35 | 500 |Capt. T. Bythesea, V.C.||)evonport . 
President ......| 16 | .... [Com. H. W. Comber....../City Canal 
Prince Consort} 31 | 1000 |Capt. E. A. Inglefield ...|Mediterranean 
Princess Char- 
lotte........., 12 | 2. » O. J. Jones .........| Hong-Kong 
Princess Royal] 73 | 400] ,, W.G. Jones. Flag 
of Vice-Admiral G. St. 
V. King, C.B............|China (ord, home) 
Racer .........| 11 | 150 |Com. L. Brine ............| Mediterranean 
Racoon ........., 22 | 400 |Capt. R. Purvis............,Cape of Good Hope 
Ranger ...0000..| 5 80 |Com. W. A. Cambier ....W. Coast of Africa 
(ord. home) 
Rattler ........, 17 | 200} ,, J.T. Swann.........;China 
Reindeer ....... 7 | 200 | ,, E. Nares .......600..| Pacific 
Research ......) 4{ 200] ,, A. Morrell ......... Particular Service 
Revenge ......| 73 | 800 |Capt. G. LeG. Bowyear|Pembroke Dock 
Kifleman ......, 5 | 100 |Mas.-Com. J. W. Reed.../China Seas 
Rinaldo ......| 7 | 200 |Com. W. K. Bush......... China 
Rodney........., 78 | 500 |Capt. A.C. F. Heneage. 
Flag of Vice-Admiral 
Sir H. Keppel, K.C.B./China 
Royal Adelaide] 26 | ... (Capt. W. G. Preedy, C.B. 
Flag of Admiral Sir W. 
F. Martin, Bt... K.C.B.| Devonport 
Royal Alfred..| 18 | 800 [Capt F A Herbert Flag 
of Vice-Admiral Sir G. 
R Mundy, K.C.B........N. Amer. & W. Ind. 
Royal George! 72 | 400 |Capt. T. Miller ............/ Kingstown 
Royal Oak ...| 35 | 8901] ,, the Hon.G. D. Keane| Mediterranean 
St. George ...| 72 | 500] ,, M.S. Nolloth ......|Portland 
St. Vincent ...| 26 | ... |Com. R. Carter............/ Portsmouth 
Salamander .... 6 | 220] ,, G.S. Nares .........,|Australia (ord. hom.) 
Salamis...cccceel oe : 250 | ,, F. G. Suttie.........|\China 
Satellite ....... 17 | 400 \Capt. J. Edye ............|China 
Scout .....e0e 21 | 400! ,, J.A.P. Price ......|Pacific 
Scylla .........| 21 | 400] ,, BR. W. Courtenay.../China (ord, home) 
Sealark ......00. 8 | ... |Lieut. J. N. Croke ...... Devonport 
Seringapatam |... | ... [Commodore H. CaldwelliOape of Good Hops 
Serpent.....ce0 4 | 200 Com. C. J. Bullock ......;China 
Sharpshooter..| 6 | 160 |Lieut. B. W. Bax ........./S.E. Coast Ar eric: 
Shearwater .... 4] 150 Com. VT. E. Smith ......... Pacific (ord. home) 
Simvon ..... wel 4 400 (Capt. T. B. Lethbridge...|Particular Service 
Slaney cocccoee.| 1 80 |Lient. W. F. L. Elwyn.../China ; 
Snip€ sercecore| 5 80 |Com. H. A. Trollope......,.W. Coast of Africa 


(ord, home) 
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Name of 
Vessel. 


Sphinx 
Spiteful ....0. 
Star ecoeecoavestes 






Sylvia ..... sees 
Tamar c.ccccece 


Terrible ...... 


Terror cecoccees 
TOPaZe ooccceeee 
Torch 
Trincomalee... 
Tritom ccccccces 


Urgent .....000. 
Valorous ...... 


Vestal eseaesnetcee 
Victoria 


Victory ...cceee. 


Vigilant ...... 
Viper — cesoeeeee 
Virago ..socoeee 
Warri0r......e.. 


WASP... ccceccsees 
Wellesley ...... 
Winchester ... 
Wolverine...... 
Wyvern eee. 
Zealous ese. 


Zebra 
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400 
400 


300 
1000 


200 
166 
220 
1250 


100 
400 
350 
800 


200 


Commander’s 
Name. 





Com. E. A. Porcher ...... 
(‘apt. R. V. Hamilton ... 


Com. B. L. Letroy 


t) ] 
99 


R. Bradshaw 
J.P. J. Parry 


Staff.-Com. C. Bawden... 


Capt. ‘T. P. Coode. 


Flag 


of Vice-Admiral Hon. 
J. Denman........ wessows Pacific (ord. home) 
Com. E. W. Brooker...... 
Capt. F. W. Sullivan, C.B.|/Particular Service 


J. E. Commerell, 


[avauer> 


Station. 


Pacific 
N. Amer. & W. Ind. 


..(S.E. Coast America 


East Indies 
Devonport 
Particular Service 


China Seas 


V.C,, ©. Bs.vccces pdsucawane Particular Service 
J. F. B. Wainwright/ Bermuda 
Com. R. A. Powell, C.B.|Pacific 


9? 
99 


G. A. Douglas...... 
W. J. Pollard 


W. Coast of Africa 
Hartlepool 


Lieut.-Com. R. H. Napier|/S.E. Coast America 


(ord. home) 


Capt. S. H. Henderson.../Particular Service 
», ©. C. Forsyth ......|\Cape of Good Hope 


Com. S. P. Brett 


Capt. Hon. F. Egerton. 
Flag of Vice-Admiral 
Sir T. Pasley, Bart. ...|Portsmouth 

Com. R. A. O. Brown ...|East Indies 


” 
” 


99 


Capt. T. Cochrane 


H. E. Crozier 


(ord. home) 


eevcceess| W. Coast of Africa 


Portsmouth (to pay 
off) 


Sheerness 


H. M. Bingham ...|Australia 
Capt. J. Corbett. Flag of 
Rr.-Adml. O. Frederick |Queenstown 
N. B. Bedingfield...|East Indies 
» W.H. Stewart, C.B./Chatham 
Com. G. M. Balfour......,Aberdeen 


N. Amer. & W. Ind. 


» H.T. Burgoyne, V.C./Particular Service 


” 


R. Dawkins. Flag 


of Rear-Admiral Hon. 
G. F. Hastings, C.B...|Pacific 
Com. E. J. Pollard ....../China 
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Hautical Hotices. 


[Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to 
him at 81, Poultry.) 


PaRgricuLags or Liauts REOENTLY EsTaBLISHRD. 





(Continued from page 408.) 
F. Ht. Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in jseen| [Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic. } 
R. Ft. Mis 
38. Ireland, Spit Point | Seven Miles| F. | ... | ... | Est. 15th August, 1867, Beacon pole 
Waterford | of Passage | within the and barrel removed. See directions 
entrance in note (a.) 
. Aransas Pass' Coast of [| ... see oe F. | 64 | 12 | Est. 15th June, 1867. See note (3.) 
exas, 
Low Island 
Little Egg Har-Tucker’s 89° 30’°3 N./F.fl.| ... | 12 | Est. 20th June, 1867, varied by a 
bour near En- Beach, 74° 16-8 W. flash every minute. See note (c.) 
trance New Jersey 
40. Prince Ed- ae Point | 46° 27’°1N.j F. {813 | 18 | Est. 80th July, 1867. 
ward Island . 61° 58°3 W. 


i 





F. Fixed. F.f. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





a.) IRELAND—SOUTH-EAST COAST.—Fixed light in Waterford Harbour. 
—The light is a fixed red light. The lighthouse is built on seven iron 
pie The beacon pole and barrel recently standing on the site of the 
Passage lighthouse have been removed. 

Drrections.—Tov a vessel entering the harbour the Passage light will 
first become visible when she is half a mile above Duncannon fort, the 
light then bearing N.N.W. 3 W., distant nearly one mile. By keeping 
the light open on the port bow, and while passing giving it a berth of 
half a cable, a vessel will pass through the best part of the channel 
leading to the Passage anchorage and can there bring up in safety. 

[All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 24° in 18657] 


6.) Unrrep States—Coast oF TEexas.—Fized light at Aransas Pass. 
—The light is a fixed white light, at an elevation of 64 feet above the 
mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear weather at a distance 
of 12 miles. The illuminating apparatus is dioptric or by lenses, of the 
fourth order. The light when bearing N.W. 3 W. will be seen between 
the two points of the Pass; but as the bar frequently shifts, no directions 
can be given for crossing without a Pilot. 

(°.) EW JERSEY.—Light near the entrance to Little Egg Hardcur.—The 
light is a fixed light varied by a flash every minute, and should be seen in 
clear weather at a distance of 12 miles. The illuminating apparatus is — 
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of the fourth order. The tower is white, and stands in lat. 89° 30’ 18” N. 
and long. 74° 16° 48” West of Greenwich. 

[All Bearings are Magnetic. Vuriation at Aransas Pass 8° 45’ East 
in 1867.] 


Curva PrLot.—NOoTIce 4.—In consequence of the total wreck of the 
Corea steamer at night, on her passage from Hong Kong to Yokohama, in 
January last, ona sunken rock supposed to exist about 14 miles to the 
southward of Flat reef, one of the dangers near Breaker point, on the east 
coast of China, and which rock did not appear on the Adiiralty charts, 
the neighbourhood of this point has been closely examined and sounded ; 
the following information relative to this exatnination has been received 
from Mr. J. W. Reed, Muster, R.N., commanding H.M. Surveying Vessel 
Rifleman, 1867." 

Corea Ltock.—A pinnacle of 14 feet at low water spring tides and 6 
fathoms around it, stands two thirds of a mile S.W. 48. from Flat reef, 
with the summit of the islet westward of Flat reef bearing N.N.W. } W., 
distant a large mile; Dome hill N.E. } L., about 23 miles; and Breaker 
point N.E. by E. } E., 24 miles. 

The Three Fathoms Putch.—Is westward of the Corea rock a cable and 
a half, with 3 to 5 fathoms water over it, and 7 fathoms around.. From 
tie 3 fathoms spot the summit of the islet westward of Flat reef bears N. 
by W. 4 W., distant about u mile; Dome hill N.E. 3 E., 22 miles; and 
Breaker point N.E. by E. 4 E., 23 miles. 

Sunk Rock.—Has but 7 feet water over it at low water springs being the 
. Shoalest part of a rocky patch about a cable across. From this rock the 
summit of the islet westward of Flat reef bears N. $ E., distant half a 
mile; Dome hill N.E. by E. $ K., 23 miles; and Breaker point E. by N. 
4 N., 2:8 miles. 

When on Sunk rock, the black rock (15 feet high,) and the rock (12 
feet high,) respectively to the West and N.W. of Flat reef, are in line. 

Soundings.—The depths outside of these dangers are regular, but be- 
tween the Corea rock and Flat reef are very irregular, with numerous 
patches of 3 to 5 futhoma. 

lat Peef.—Is a bed of dark-coloured rocks, half a cable in extent, 
crowned with two conspicuous masses 12 feet above high-water mark. A 
quarter of a mile W. by N. 4.N. from Flat reef is a small black rock 15 
feet, and N.N.W. half a cable, another, 12 feet above high water. 

General Remarks.—Dome hill seen from the westward has the appear- 
ance of a Dome, but is by no means conspicuous when passing at a 
moderate distance southward of Flat reef, and when seen from off Breaker 

ae it 1s still less conspicuous, appearing then as a low straggling sand- 

i). 

No safe judgment could be formed at night as to tho distance of the 
land, although the weather—during the three mghts the /ifleman re- 
mained there—was clear and starlight, and the horizon to seaward plainly 
visible. The islet could only be made out with difficulty from a distance 
of 2 mies, and Breaker point from a distrance of 232 miles could not be 
distinguished. The range of dark hills seen over the high sandy coast 1s 
very deceptive at mght, and Dome hill can then very seldom indeed be 
recognised with certainty; strangers cannot do so readily by daylhght, 
and at night are very hable to mistake for it a round-shaped hill at the 
extremity of the back range. 


*See Admiralty Chart, Chelang point to Chauan bay, No, 1963; also the China 
Pilot, 4th Edition, page 98, 
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For these reasons sounding only can be relied upon to enable vessels to 
pass the above dangers safely at night; when by keeping in depths of 11 
or 12—but not less than 11 fathoms, they will pass from one to two miles 
to the southward of the Corea rock. 

[All Bearings are Mugnetic. Variation 2° Easterly in 1867. ] 


VANCOUVER JsLanD PILoT.—NoTICE 1.—( Corrected Notice of No. 4, 
1866.— Rock in Seymour Narrows, Discovery Passuge.—A dangerous rock, 
with 3 futhoms water on it, has been discovered almost in the centre of 
Seymour narrows—but rather on the western side—between Maud island 
and Wilfred point. It lies S.W. 4 W., nearly 3 cables from the north- 
west point of the island, and N.N.E. 3 E. 3 cables from the south-east 
extreme of Wilfred point; it is near the position of the heaviest part of 
the tide race. 

The passage is therefore dangerous for large vessels during the strenth 
of either stream, and it is recommended to enter it—especially from the 
southward—at slack water, and to pass on the eastern side of the rock. 

[ All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation in 1867, 232° Easterly. } 


See Admiralty Charts :—Vanvonver island, No. 1917; North America, West 
Coast, Strait of Georgia, Sheet 2, No. 580; Seymour Narrows, No. 638; and 
Vancouver Island Pilot, page 157, 





Tue Loss or Iron SHIPs. 


THrs question, which has recently excited so much attention amongst 
underwriters and shipowners, was incidentally discussed recently at 
Liverpool. at the annual meeting of the Maritime Insurance Company 
(limited). the directors of whicn are all largely interested in shipping. 
The general opinion of those present was that the risks on iron ships 
were unduly great. Ist. Frum the use of cement and iron ballast. 
Vessels at present, it was stated, are constructed to float on rather 
than in the water, and, consequently, they had to be weighted down 
to a certain depth by iron. For instance, a first-class merchant ship 
(A 1 twenty years at Lloyd's) had 200 tons weight of iron on her ties 
and rivets. It was also urged that the space occupied by iron ballast 
filled the space which would otherwise be occupied by the leakage 
water, which was in consequence thus frequently forced to an undue 
height to the great injury of the cargo. 2nd. The deviation of the 
compasses was another serious and frequent cause of risk, and it was 
recommended that all tron ships should carry a compass on the main- 
mast, twenty feet above deck. It was also remarked that Shipmasters 
very cften did not make sufficient allowances for these deviations. 
3rd. It was urged that another great cause of risks was attributable to 
the fact that young and inexperienced Captains were allowed to com- 
mand large vessels, while old and experienced Masters were not 
sufficiently encouraged. Ii was also recommended that not only should 
more care be taken with the compasses, but that the instructions with 
regard to the use of the lead should be very strict, and that Shipowners 
and Underwriters should endeavour to show their warm and liberal 
appreciation of careful and experienced navigation. 
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Rerver Harsovurs. 


Some ill informed landsman who may have profited more by the in- 
surance office than by the working of his ships, has adopted the opinion 
that harbours of refuge are the graves of seamanship. It would afford 
this gentleman a good lesson to be caught in one of his own craft 
on a lee shore in a gale of wind, where he could find no harbour 
of refuge, that he might be cast away with his own ship and her crew, 
that he would thus consign to perdition instead of being able to go 
to the insurance office and realize the money (and for aught any one 
may know) more than the money that she cost him. Such a friend to 
seamen, we say, would be served quite right, but uphappily these 
gentlemen are the only parties who do not suffer on such occasions. 
So that on they go and flourish with their very consederate doctrines. 
Happily common sense people look on harbours of refuge in a different 
light, as will be seen by the following extract from the Morning Post 
on the subject. 

‘“‘ Harbours of refuge have been called the graves of seamanship, and 
they no doubt have a tendency to produce a certain laxity and care- 
lessness among so proverbially foolhardy a class as sailors; but that, 
of course, is no reason why they should not be constructed, any more 
than it would: be a reason against increasing the other means of 
securipg men from danger, and in the abstract it would be desirable, if 
it could be effected, to build harbours of refuge every five miles round 
our stermbound coasts. When the question of providing the money, 
however, comes to be consicered, it is generally found that the convic- 
tion of the advantages to be derived is not strong enough to induce 
those for whose advantage harbours are made to provide ‘the funds 
necessary, and Ministers do not like to come upon the people at large, 
and thus it happens that there are much fewer harbours fit to receive 
and shelter vessels of all sizes, in all weathers, than either the ship- 
owners or the philanthropists desire to sse. The importance of this 
question of money will be appreciated by those who study the return 
now in question, and it will be seen that the expense of forming, by 
artificial means, a good safe anchorage, even in localities where nature 
has already done much, is very great indeed, and not to be undertaken 
except for the strongest reasons. 

‘“‘The return now before us refers to the four great undertakings at. 
Dover, Alderney, Portland, and Holyhead, all of which are now fast 
approaching completion. At Dover, the pier which is familiar to all 
travellers, and which forms the breakwater or western arm of the 
harbour of refuge, was commenced as long ago as October, 1847, and 
has been advanced to a state which renders it a perfect delight to em- 
bark and disembark there for the Continent. The estimated cost of 
this work is £725,600, of which £611,277 has already been spent, 
and the further extension of the pier, which was decided npon this 
year, has already been begun and is progressing fairly. Although not 
offering any very great natural advantages for the formation of a har- 
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peli Dover is yet from its position, in the very heart of the 
Channel trade, the spot of all others where such a harbour is most 
desirable, and there is no doubt that the present works when com- 
pleted will offer a very considerable advantage to vessels which may 
be caught in bad weather either coming up or going down Channel. 

“At Alderney a breakwater was also begun in 1847, and now, 
twenty years afterwards, we are beginning to see the end of the un- 
dertaking, after an expenditure of no less than £1,130,013 out of the 
whole estimated cost of £1,300,000. These works, although more 
costly, will not probably be nearly so useful as those at Dover, but the 
navigation of the Channel Islands is beset with difficulties which are 
at any rate diminished by the new harbour, and for vessels bound to 
the south, round Ushant, Alderney is undoubtedly capable of being of 
much use. 

‘‘ Portland is perhaps the finest and altogether the most valuable 
harbour we possess, The fine bay, sheltered on two of its sides by the 
Chesil Bank and the Isle of Portland, has been enclosed on a third side 
by a breakwater 8,500 feet, or nearly two miles long, stretching out 
towards Weymouth, aad enclosing over 2,000 acres of the finest an- 
choring ground in the world. Whole navies could lie afloat in this 

, secure from all the winds that blow ; and, lying as it does directly 
in the track of all our westward-bound trade, its importance is incal- 
culable, as may be judged by the crowd of vessels which flock in on 
the first approach of bad weather. This breakwater was begun in 
December, 1849, and has been completed now since December, 1865, 
‘with the exception of some minor works which are continued by 
separate contracts. The amount which, up to April jast, had been 
expended on the undertaking is £1,002,248, or some £5,000 less than 
the original estimate, and this includes the cost of the convict labour 
which hes been so largely employed ia this work. No less than 
5,627,654 tons of rough stone have been thrown into the eea to form 
this barrier, and 90 effectual has it been that the most violent gales 
have had no perceptible effect upon it, further than displacing a few 
blocks of stone which are at once reset. 

‘It is, however, at Holyhead, which lies directly in the course of all 
our American trade from Liverpool, and which is the door of com- 
munication with Ireland, that the greatest efforts are being and have 
been made. Thir harbour, as begun according to the original design 
of 1845, intended to provide for a small packet station, included an 
anchorage of two hundred and sixty acres; but this was reconsidered, 
the breakwater was extended, and it has now been carried 7,151 feet 
out into the sea, and encloses a sheltered anchorage of four hundred 
acres of deep water. In addition to this, piers and various conveniences 
have been established for the packet service to Ireland, which is cer- 
tainly one of the beet, if not the best, in the world, and deserves all 
that can be done and said for it. The old harbour, too, has been im- 
proved, and altogether £1,371,155 have been expended upon the 
works. By far the greater part of the breakwater is already actually 
‘oompleted, and the rest is not far behind; while the worth of the 
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harbour is shown by the fact that during the last year no less than 
3,647 vessels, or upon an average ten per day, have availed themselves 
of the shelter it offers. The original estimate of £1,536,000 will 
certainly produce for us as good a harbour as could be made in that 
particular spot, and it will certainly not be grudyed by the nation. 
But it is useful to keep this fact in mind, that our harbours of refuge 
do, as a rule, cost us from one to two millions each. and that it is 
therefore a serious matter to undertake their construction at the ex- 
pense of the nation. The four we have mentioned are pretty fairly 
distributed among the lines of our great traffic, and it will be proper, 
for many reasons, to pause before we engage upon other works of a 
similar nature—unless, indeed, the shipowning interest is disposed to 
submit to the imposition of adequate dues to recoup the nation for its 
original expenditure. 


Loss oF HER MAsesry’s SHIP OsPREY. 


WE regret much having to record the following account of the loss 
of the Osprey, which we have no doubt has been occasioned by the 
strong westerly current on the southern African coast. 

By the arrival of the Cape mail steamer Briton at Plymouth on the 
23rd ultimo, we have detailed accounts of the loss of the Osprry, 4, 
screw gun vessel, commander William Menzies. The Osprey was on 
her way from the China station for England. Having crossed the 
Indian Ocean, she was running along the southern coast of the South 
African colonies with the intention of rounding Cape Agulhas, probably 
in sight, and calling in at Simon’s Bay. On the evening of the 29th 
of May she was continuing this course under sail and easy steam, her 
reckoning being believed to make her about twenty miles from land. 
For two or three days previously the wind had been variable and 
strong. That evening the weather was very boisterous, and the sea 
heavy and chopping. During the night it came on to rain, witha 
strong north-west gale. Everything, however, was taut and trim, and 
although the night was pitch dark, no danger was apprehended. As 
the night progressed the wind increased, a very heavy sea set in, and 
the rain poured down in torrents. In the latter part of the middle 
watch, while it was yet dark. suddenly there was a sharp grating, 
grazing, hollow sound that made her quiver from stem to stern, and all 
hands were aroused to the fact that she had grounded on a shoal. 

The situation was most appalling. A nar-ator who was on board 
gays :—‘* The ship was gone. ‘The fact was realized in a moment, and 
it was now her yvallant captain’s care to save life. * Cheerily, my boys,’ 
he said, and it was so, not a heart quailed. It wanted an hour of 
daylight, and the task of rescue was a difficult one. The dull, grating 
sound continued above the roar of the waters, and the vessel was 
filling where she struck amidships. Ali on board were calm, and 
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orders were promptly obeyed. She bumped and rolled, till at last a 
huge wave took her over a reef into a gully at least a hundred yards 
wide. As morning dawned land could be seen about two hundred 
yards from the ship, and boats were got out to take a line ashore. This 
was no easy task in broken water, and Acting Lieutenant Meade and 
two men who attempted it were capsized. Two men succeeded in 
swimming back to the ship. Lieutenant Meade struck out for the 
shore with the line, but it got entangled among the rocks, and was 
carried away. Nothing daunted, the gallant swimmer made a second 
attempt, again struck out for the shore, and after severe exertion 
succeeded in reaching land with the life line, by which all but one 
man were rescued. ‘The crew consisted of eighty-three officers and 
men, all told; the poor fellow who was drowned was George Devereux, 
leading stoker, a native of Portsmouth, who leaves a wife and five 
children.” The spot where the vessel struck is to the westward of 
Algoa Bay, near Klippen Point, about ten miles west of cape St. 
Frances, and near the township of Humansdrop. The local papers speak 
very highly of the kindness experienced by the shipwrecked crew. 
The only articles rescued from the wreck were sixteen rifles, three 
revolvers, one chronometer, two sextants, a change of clothing for 
each man, some sails. and remains of the rigging. The crew were 
forwarded in five bullock waggons to Port Elizabeth, where they at 
once embarked on board the Peferel, 3, screw sloop, lying there. 
The Peterel left Port Elizabeth on the 8th of June for Simon’s Bay, 
and visited the wreck. As she passed the scene of the disaster, it was 
found lying about one hundred yards from the shore at low tide, and 
had broken up, the stern having washed ashore. It was not likely 
that anything more would be recovered. The VPeterel arrived in 
Simon’s Bay on the 12th of June, and a court was sitting to inquire 
into the circumstances attending the wreck when the Briton left. 
The accident is generally considered to have arisen from the strong 
currents, as yet but imperfectly known, that prevail on the coast; and 
the Eastern Province Herald hopes that the Admiralty will now 
recognise the necessity of proper charts of that coast, with reliable 
currents and soundings marked on them, being provided, and gives a 
long list of wrecks occurring near the spot under similar circumstances. 


So the Atlantic Cable is again broken, for we find that a telegram 
dated Valentia, Saturday. 6 p.m., reports that the cable of 1866 was 
broken suddenly on Saturday afternoon ; that the preliminary experi- 
ments give the locality at 50 nautical miles from the other side—+t.e., 
form Heart's Content. ‘This,’ says the chairman of the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company, “would indicate a very moderate depth 
of water, in which the injury can be repaired with great facility, as in 
the case of the recent accident on the shore end of the same cable. 
The 1865 cable is in perfect order.” No doubt there must not only 
be a very moderate depth but a bank of soundings which it would be 
most important to have explored, and which we have no doubt will 
not escape the attention of the Admiralty. 
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Mercuant Sramen’s Aoz. 
Tux following important clause appears in the Merchant Shippi 
Bill, and we trust it will have the effect of preventing such dingracctal 
disasters occurring as the foundering of the Zondon and her com- 
nion another iron ship, and that on such occasions of barefaced over- 
ding there will be found some one bold enough to point out the 
defect of such ships to the Board of Trade : 

‘© Whenever, in any legal proceeding before any Justice or Justices, 
between the Master or Owner of any ship oy the one hand, and any 
Seaman or Apprentice belonging to such ship on the other, it is alleged 
that such ship is, by reason of unseaworthiness, overloading, improper 
loading, defective equipment, or for any other reason, not in a fit con- 
dition to proceed to sea, the Justice or Justices may, and, if required 
by either party, shall, call upon one of the Surveyors of the Board of 
Trade to. survey such ship, or to answer any question concerning her 
which the Justice or Justices may think fit to put to him; and if there 
is no such Surveyor at or near the place, the Justice or Justices shall 
apply to the Board of Trade, and the Board of Trade shall thereupon 
direct one of their Surveyors to proceed to the place; and in every 
such case the Surveyor so culled upon or directed shall survey the said 
ship and shall make his report in writing to the Justice or Justices, 
ad such report shall be communicated to the parties by the clerk to 
the Justices, and shall be received as evidence in the said proceeding, 
and shall be accepted as prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated ; 
and the Justice or Justices shall determine the question before them 
in accordance with the opinions expressed in such report, unless it is 
proved to his or their satisfaction that such opinions are ill-founded ; 
and every such Surveyor shall for the purpose of the said survey have 
the powers given to Inspectors by the first part. of the principal Act, 
and shall be paid such sum for expenses, if any, as the said Justice or 
Jugticea may direct ; and such expenses shall be costs in the praceed- 
ing, and be paid by such of the parties as the Justice or Justices may 
direct, and be accounted for by the Surveyor in such manner as the 
Board of Trade may direct.” | 


San FRancisco. 


Our readers may have observed in the late San Francisco papers, an 
account of the destruction of Rincon Rock, in San Francisco harbour, 
by means of powder explosions. The powder is simply laid on the rock 
in a tin canister, and exploded by means of a wire, thug blowing the 
rock into atoms. The experiments have been very successful, com- 
paratively inexpensive, and have resulted in removing a dangerous 
obstruction to navigation. There are several places in our harbour 
where rocks exist, which can, no doubt, be destroyed by his pro- 


cess. The gentleman who bas been engaged in removing Rincon 
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Rock has offered to visit Honolulu and remove apy harbour ob- 
structions there may be here. The experiment is certainly worth a 
trial. Just off the point of the Esplanade is a troublesome rock, 
which should be removed, as it prevents large vessels from coming up 
to the wharf. Another lies at the point where the new steamboat 
wharf is to be extended to, which may possibly be blown up, and allow 
the extension of the pier in a straight line five or six hundred feet 
further on. As our harbour is small, every fathom of space that oan 
be rendered serviceable to shipping is so much gained, and all ex- 
periments with that end in view must meet public approbation. 
—Sandwich Island Paper. 


The process mentioned in the foregoing extract seems to be peculiar 
to the American engineers and certainly beneath the attention of ours. 
A ridiculous attempt was made by us to remove a rock at the entrance 
of Plymouth Sound, about fifteen years ago by blowing up an old 
cylinder of powder which produced no effect whatever on it. But 
the way that we go to work and the way the Americans did at New 
York, as recorded in these pages now many years ago, are two distinct 
operations. Commend us to our American friends on occasions where 
patience and perseverance are required rather than to the off-hand 
work of our clever engineers. 


WE noticed in our last the pi sepia of the Nonpareil from New 
York on her voyage across the Atlantic. She has made a very 
successful voyage as appears by the following account of her arrival at 
Southampton. Our South American friends will recognise in her 
the principle of the Balsa of Arica. 

The American life-raft Nonpareil, forty-three days from New York, 
arrived here between five and six o’clock on the evening of the 25th 
of July, and is moored off the dock shore. This daring adventure has 
been conducted by Mr. John Mikes, captain, and a crew of two, 
named George Miller and Jerry Mallene. She is twenty-four feet 
long and twelve and a half feet broad. The raft, which has two 
masts, consists of three cylinders, pointed at each end, united together 
by canvas connections, having no real deck, and is strengthened by 
boards slipped under strong iron neck-pieces, the whole kept together 
by lashing. A waterproof cloth, hung over a boom, closed at each 
end, somewhat resembling a gipsy tent, affords sleeping accommoda- 
tion, two at a time, and the third keeping watch. hie is fixed on a 
strong locker, in which the provisions are kept. The raft lay-to seven 
times from stress of weather, and the last vessel spoken was the John 
Chapman, a week since, from which they were given a fowl, which is 
still alive and well. They have arrived with thirty gallons of water 
to spare. The captain was poorly two days during the passage, 
otherwise all have been in perfect health, and the men are ing 
spirits, their countenances looking healthy and bronzed by the 
weather. They had no chronometer on board, and sailed by dead 
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reckoning, and corrected their position by vessels they spoke. There 
is a emaller raft on deck for use as a boat. The raft has kept 
perfectly water tight all the way, not a leak of any sort having 
occurred. She is fitted with an apparatus for fill:ng the tubes with 
air. Qn the arrival of the raft, Mr. J. R. Stebbing. the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, went on board, congratulated them on the 
success of their daring enterprise, and tendered them any good offices 
that might be required. The captain landed on his arrival to report 
to the United States’ Consul, Captain J. Britton. 





War an amount of good sense there is in the following lines— 
Speak kindly !—’tis a simple thing, 
Yet bears a wondrous power ; 
Twill shed the bloom of summer time 
O'er every darken'd hour. 
’Twill calm the jarring chords of life, 
By grief or passion stirr’d ; 
Like oil upon the troubled waves, 
a Is a kindly spoken word. 


And they who fought, but yielding fell, 
Were wreck'd by passion’s blindness, 

Though fall’n, may yet be won by love 
Aud blessed words of kindness. 

Then let no cold self-righteous spirit 
Place love and pity under ban; 

Con well this lesson’s holy teachings, 
‘Deal gently with thy fellow-man!” 


Speak kindly !—many a bitter word, 
Is thoughtlessly and rashly spoken, 
And through years of vain regret 
Its galling chains remain unbroken. 
The sweet ylimpse of Paradise, 
The truest types of Heaven above, 
Are beaming smiles and kindly deeds, 
And gentle words of love.—Selected. 
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ENGLAND’s MARINE. 


LEAVING, for the present, all practical details of the subjects contained 
in the first article of the Nautical Magazine for August; I wish to 
devote this short paper to a consideration of the relations existing 
between the owners of ships and their commanders, and between the 
commanders and their crews. 

This is undertaken now for two reasons ;—first, because I hope that 
among the readers of the Nautical, there are some commanders who 
take a sufficient interest in all important questions affecting their 
profession, and that they will bring their skill, intelligence, and ex- 
perience to bear upon those subjects, and send the results of those 
considerations for publication in this periodical magazine of useful 
information. 

Second. Because I have a conviction that the source and origin of 
the larger part of our enormous list of annual casualties and disasters 
at sea may be traced to the very unsatisfactory character of these 
relations. 

1. The relation between the owner of a vessel and her commander 
is materially injured by the practice of Insugance IN Foi. In 
confirmation of this assertion, it is only necessary to state, that the 
cases are not few where the owners would be glad to Aear no more 
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about their ships after they have left port! and so long as owners can 
send their ships to sea at the risk of others, just so long will they con- 
tinue to be indifferent about the abilities and the characters of their 
commanders, and also careless about the equipment and seaworthiness 
of their vessels! For instance, no one acquainted with maritime 
interests can think that the unfortunate London would have left port 
in the condition she was in, to founder in the Bay of Biscay, had she 
been at the owner’s risk, and under the uncontrolled command of the 
captain. The strange fact is, that it is not the owner who is so much 
concerned about the character of the commander of the vessel, as the 
underwriler is,—a party who knows as little about the ship or her 
commander as the Llama of Thibet does, and with about as much 
control in her equipment. 

If this contrast between owners and underwriters were simply a spe- 
culation, no one would have a right to interfere ; but as it is a question 
affecting the lives of seamen and passengers, as it is also a question of 
national importance, as well as one seriously affecting our interests 
and reputation as a great maritime people, it demands consideration. 
The best remedy appears to be PartiaL InsuRance, and anything 
beyond it to be made «illegal. No doubt this ought not to be necessary. 
But as the present time is one in which excessive competition is sure 
to be destructive alike of both honesty and humanity, some interference 
of the government is absolutely necessary. 

2, England will never attain to érue maritime greatness until those 
who command her ships act upon the principle that they have a Duty 
to perform towards those who sail under their charge, egual tn tm- 
portance to what they owe to their employers and superiors. This 
remark applies as much to the Royal Navy, as it does to the merchant 
service. 

There never was a time, in this country, when the relations between 
capital and labour were in so unsatisfactory a condition as at present. 
The want of harmony between these two main elements of national 
prosperity is deeply felt among the nautical classes. Had there been 
for them the same facilities of combination as there are among lands- 
men, we should before now have had a general strike of seamen, not 
so much, perhaps, for better wages, as (in the first place) for better 
forecastle accommodation. Who, when going over a ship, has not been 
struck in passing from the gilded saloon to the dingy stifling forecastle, 
with, what may be called, the imAumun cuntrust between them; and 
has not ceased to wonder that discontent and disaster should have 
become chronic in our merchant service. Wherever a flag flies over a 
vessel so unequally freighted, with splendour in her after part, and 
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squalor in her fore part, though it be that flag of which the proud boast 
is made, that it has “‘ braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze,” 
in every such vessel, when the hour of peril comes, there will be found 
wanting the essentials of good discipline and of safety. 

The ‘‘ Sailors’ Home” has become an institution of our land, and 
one greatly to be commended. But it is a question whether such 
institutions are rightly named ; for what is a saslors’ home after all but 
a short temporary refuge for a seaman from land sharks and other two 
legged creatures of prey, in which home he passes not more than 
perhaps one year out of every ten on an average, and all the rest of 
his life he passes on board ship, which ship really is his home, and 
where he should be so treated as to be made to feel that really as the 
old sea song says,—* His Home is on the Deep.” 


W.C. P. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Report by Mr. Thurlow, Second Secretary at the Hague, on the 
“© Waterstaat"’ of the Netherlands. 


The Hague, April 10th, 1867. 


The actual kingdom of the Netherlands is composed of the following 
eleven Provinces :— 


* Friesland, * North Holland, 

¥ Groningen, * South Holland, 
Drenthe, * Zeeland, 

* Overyssel, North Brabant, 

* Guelderland, Limburg 

* Utrecht. 


Of the eleven Provinces above mentioned, the eight marked with 
an asterisk abut more or less upon the ‘‘ outer waters’’ of the German 
Ocean, and combine in their conditions of existence the double danger 
of submersion from the “inner” and the “outer” water—+s. ¢., from 
the drainage of the higher lands of Central Europe and from the in- 
roads of the open sea; of which two evils the former is most dreaded, 
being strangely, as it will be later shown, more entirely beyond the 
power of man to keep within control. 

Constructionist and Destructionist Schools.—The physical formation 
of the Netherlands, as a subject of much interest to the Dutch them- 
selves, has received a large share of the attention of their learned 
and scientific men. Two schools have thus been founded; one of 
which maintains that the Netherlands have been abandoned by the 
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sea to man by the very gradual upheaving of the land, and the deposit 
among the sandbanks, as they emerge from their watery cradles of 
slime and soil, borne down through the lapse of countless ages by the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Sheldt. The second school, whose tenets 
appear to be less upheld by science, pretend that the elements have, 
through many centuries, been endeavouring to regain possession of 
the Netherlands; that the sandy soil bas been constantly washed and 
blown away, and buried in the depths of the German Ocean; and 
that the bare existence of the Netherlands of to-day is only due to the 
mastery of mankind over matter. 

Both these doctrines, diametrically opposed to one another as they 
are, may, however, be applied to certain portions of the country under 
discussion ; for no less surely do the hands of man, by building dykes, 
exclude the stormy waters of the Zuyder Zee from overriding the rich 
pastures of Friesland, Groningen, aud Utrecht, than do the * dunes” 
or downs of sand, thrown up by the sea along the coast-line of North 
and South Holland, keep at bay the tempest-tossed waves of the 
German Ocean, as they lash in vain fury a breakwater of their own 
formation. 

The two schools above referred to are known as *“ Constructionists ” 
and ‘ Destructionists.” Both adduce arguments and examples in sup- 

rt of their respective theories. They first point with pride to what 
bas been termed the Archipelago of Zeeland, or ** See-land ’’—*a 
region outcast of ocean and earth,” which “the slow process of 
nature,” backed by ‘the untiring industry of man,” has transformed 
from floating quicksands into rich alluvial grain, fruit, and flower- 
bearing plains. These islands are quite unknown to the ancients; and 
this fact, when taken by the side of the careful geographical descrip- 
tions handed down to us by Pliny and Tacitus, tends to prove that, if 
existing in their time, they must at least have been uninhabited. The 
earliest authentic records of them describe ‘‘the spongy land as 
rendered almost uninhabitable by the frequent overflow of numerous 
rivers when forced back upon their currents by the stormy sea. Here, 
within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched icthyophagi 
dwelt upon ‘ terpen,’ or mounds, which they have raised like beavers 
above the almost fluid svil;’’ and ‘* here it was that, at a later day, 
the same race chained the tyrant ocean and his mighty streams into 
subserviency, forcing them to fertilize, to render commodious, and to 
cover with a beneficent network of veins and arteries. a country dis- 
inherited by nature of its rights.” This province has adopted, as its 
national crest, a liun rising out of the sea, with the appropriate motto, 
** Luctor et emergo.” 

The destructionists, on the other hand, derive a gloomy satisfaction 
from the contemplation of the ravages of the relentless penetrating 
ocean. The season of the spring-tides is naturally the one that a sad 
experience has taught the coast inhabitants of the Netherlands to 
watch with annual anxiety; and if, as often happens, the spring-tides 
have been preceded by a long continuance of south and north- westerly 
winds, their anxiety is not unfrequently succeeded by despair. 
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Dangers from the “ outer waters.’”’—South-westerly gales, acting on 
the surface of the Atlantic, drive an accumulation of waters round 
the north of Scotland into the German Ocean, where, encountering 
northerly winds, the sea is propelled with great violence through the 
British Channel, in search of its original level in the Atlantic. 

The straits of Dover being, however, too narrow to carry off the 
waters as rapidly as they accumulate, they fall back, and pile them- 
selves up against the coast of Holland. Then the weight of the 
“broad ocean leans against the land,” and the preservation or sub- 
mersion of the latter is at such times entirely dependent on the 
solidity and powers of resistance of the sea- walls or dykes. 

On these and similar occasions the alarm-bell sounds in every fishing 
village and coast hamlet, and every human being, capable of bearing 
aid in strengthening and heightening the dykes by the application of 
hurdles, sails, and whatever is most ready to hand, is forcibly im- 
pressed into what is literally the service of the State. 

This race in the erection of an embankment against the rising tide 
is frequently continued through many midnight hours, along a length 
of many leagues of quaking dykes, by men, women, and children; and 
relief to their anxiety and labours only dates from the happy moment 
when the ocean tide begins to ebb again, and they acquire an undis- 
turbed repose of some few hours to gird themselves for a renewal of 
their struggle with the elements. 

Inundations from the Sea.—It is in the above combination of wind 
and tide that past disastrous inundations from the sea have bad their 
Origin; and it is to them that has been due successively the submer- 
sion of fertile provinces, now represented on the map by the stormy 
waters of the Dollart and the Zuyder Zee. e 

The history of the submersion of the former has been accurately 
preserved. It was in the spring of the year 1277 that the piled-up 
waters of the German Ocean broke their barriers to the north of the 
Province of Groninyen, and converted the smiling, fertile delta of the 
River Ems into a watery waste, which the Dutch have christened 
‘the Furious,” or Dollart. 

Similar catastrophes, on a greater or a smaller scale, all well authen- 
ticated, occurred in the years a.p. 533, 792, 806, 839, 1164, 1170, 
1205, 1210, 1221, 1230, 1237, 1248, 1249, 1250, 1257, 1277, 1282, 
1287, 1300, 1336, 1400, 1421, 1429, 1500, 1507, 1516, 1524 (in 
which year three inundations occurred), 1530, 1532, 1559, 1570, 
1584 (on November 1 of this year some of the highest ground in 
Friesland was submerged, and over 100,000 persons lost their lives), 
1591, 1647, and 1687. In this year the Spanish Governor Robles in- 
troduced an improved method of dyke construction; yet notwith- 
standing the erection of more efficient barriers against an ever-watch- 
ful and invulnerable enemy, fearful inundations of the sea are recorded 
for the years 1591, 1610, 1647, 1649, 1675, 1687, 1717, 1776, and 
1825. 

To the inroads of the sea, above recorded in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, was due to the gradual formation of the Zuyder 
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Zee; a destructive work of vast magnitude, conducted by the hand of 
nature with most relentless energy and precision. No terrestrial con- 
vulsion came to the aid of the ‘ outer waters”’ in the execution of 
their design ; it was accomplished in the course of a century and a 
half, in a laborious, patient kind of way, and Texel, Vlieland, Ter 
Schelling, Ameland and Schiermonik, isolated continuations of the 
‘‘dunes,’’ or ‘“‘ narrow rope of sand,” which constitutes the sole 
natural defence of Holland against the ocean, are all that now remain 
to mark the actual limits of these vast submersions. 

Such are the dangers by which the existence of the Netherlands is 
daily threatened from irruptions of the ‘‘ outer waters ;”’ or the sea 
It is but necessary that a tide should rise one inch higher than is 
provided for by some sea wall, a circumstance dependant upon the un- 
governable forces of the winds, and fertile provinces descend forthwith 
into the watery depths of the German Ocean, whence it is pretended 
that they originally sprang. Yet, great as are the dangers thus 
menacing Holland from the outer waters, or the sea, still more formid- 
able are those to which she is exposed from abnormal incidents and 
conditions of the “‘ inner waters’’ of the Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt, 
the Wasl, the Leck, the Yssel, and their affluents and tributaries, 
which seam the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and parcel it out in an 
archipelago of islands. 

Dangers of the ** inner waters.”’—The breaking up of the winter is 
the period of the year when danger is most to be apprehended from 
the ‘‘inner waters;”’ and the Rhine, ‘the father of all German 
rivers, is then the origin and source of evil. The great danger to be 
dreaded is the breaking up of the ice on the upper and swift waters 
of the Rhine and Mewge, before a thaw has opened up a free passage 
for the ice-blocks to the sea; and this danger is augmented when 
much snow has fallen, and suddenly melting, has soaked and soddened 
the artificial banks by which the Rhine and other rivers are held 
within their bounds in periods of flood. This combination, which 
occurs to a greater or a less extent almost every year, may at any 
moment of the winter season deluge and destroy some of the richest 
provinces of the Netherlands. The last great catastrophe of the kind 
occurred in 1861, when the ice from the ‘‘ upper waters,” unable to 
force a passage through the still solidly frozen ‘‘ lower waters,’’ com- 
pletely filled the river bed, and rising high above the artificial banks, 
compelled the accumulating waters to break their bounds, and spread 
themselves over many hundreds of square miles, dealing death and 
destruction among villages, flocks, and herds, and provender. 

To understand, however aright, the great dangers to which this 
‘low land,” “ nether land,’’ * hollow land,’’ or Holland, is exposed 
from irruptions of its ‘‘ inner waters,” it is necessary to realize the fact 
that the Rhine, the Meuse, etc., like the Mississippi, the Ganges, and 
all other great natural drainage systems of the world, deposit much 
soil, earth, and sand (only partially held in solution), along the river 
bed ; that this process of silting up has been going on without intermis- 
sion for countless ages; that it has been combated by the Dutch by the 
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gradual construction of artificial banks, and that the actual results 
with which the Netherlanders of to-day are brought face to face, is, 
that the great waters of the lower Khine are borne above the level of 
the country through which they flow, and which in many places lies 
many feet below the bed of a river twenty feet in depth. Under these 
circum-tances it does not require a prophet to foretel some grand 
disaster from the “‘inner waters” at perhaps no very distant day, 
when some unusual and unforeseen conditions of the thermometer 
and barometer will throw a greater strain upon the artificial river banks 
than they are capable of supporting, and when we shall have in Hol- 
land a redistribution of land and water, and ua probable return toa 
more natural topogruphby than that offered by the Netherlands of to- 
day. It is now very generally held in Holland that, in building up 
the banks of rivers in proportion as their beds have silted up, the 
Dutch have committed a fatal blunder, for which they will inevitably 
pay dearly at come future time; and it is argued that the frequent 
overflowings of the great rivers of the delta of the Netherlands were 
designed by nature to fertilize the soil. ‘To escape however from in- 
undations, which are not hailed with the delight of the Egyptians 
as absolutely necessary to the growth of grain, and to rid themselves 
of the practical inconvenience in a densely-peopled country of having, 
at uncertain periods, great rivers wandering about among their towns 
and villages in search of new outlets to the sea, the presumptuous 
Dutch have built up bulwarks to defeat the aims of Nature, and time 
alone can test the wisdom of the experiment. 

Origin of the Waterstaat.—Still, whether right or wrong in the 
course it has adopted to defend itself against these watery dangers 
from within and from without, it is hardly strgnge that as this country 
advanced in science and tbe arts of civilization it should have concen- 
trated much energy and thought upon the means of best supplying, by 
the hand of art, the security which the hand of nature had denied ; 
and it is the result of three centurics of such an expenditure of energy 
and thought that it is now intended to record in a short account of 
the administration known as the ‘“‘ Waterstaat,’”’ to whose supervision 
the construction and maintenance of all hydrographical undertak- 
ings in the Kingdom of the Netherlands are by law and ordinance 
entrusted. 

Fowers vested tn it.—The powers vested by the State in the senior 
officers of the Waterstaat are in full proportion to the national import- 
ance of their office, aud to the variety and extent of the work involved 
in watching and controlling ‘‘ the state of the waters.” At the com- 
mand of an employe of this administration any subject of the Nether- 
lands can be summoned from his bed and compelled, under heavy pains 
and penalties, to labour in the public service. From this primary 
obligation to the State not even the uniform of the King’s Guards can 
exempt a Dutchman ; individual soldiers and whole regiments are as 
much bound to obey the signal of alarm as the poorest operative. 

In times of danger, the proprietors, whose landed and household 
interests are.at stake, are not permitted to exhaust their energies and 
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resources in the construction or fortifying of barriers to resist the 
growing waters within the narrow limits of their own fields and 
villages ; on such occasions a law obtains, more respected by a Dutch- 
man and more absolute than any martial law that ever was proclaimed. 
The whole population, and, if necessary, drafts from the neighbouring 
provinces, are called together by the booming of cannon and the 
tolling of bells to resist the threatened watery invasion at the most 
strategic points, and, so long as danger lasts, ‘*‘ force majeure ” reigns 
supreme, and the personal service of the King, the conduct of legisla- 
tion, artillery practice, and the passing bell are hushed, and held in 
due subservience to the mandates of the Waterstaat. 

Training of sts Officials.—To educate engineers for the performance 
of the duties of this administration a special college bas recently been 
founded at the historical little town of Delft, in the province of South 
Holland; a nearly central point as regards the more important hydro- 
graphical public works in the Kingdom of the Netherlands. On every 
suitable opportunity the theories there taught are tested and explained 
to the students by practical illustrations; and the receipt, by the 
Governor of the Institution, of a telegram from some threatened point, 
is frequently a signal to the members of the College to put away their 
books, and beuke themselves without delay to witness the rising and 
resisting of the waters of the Rhine or Zuyder Zee. 

Cost of the Waterstaat.—Such are the general duties, and such is 
the education, of an administration which, according to competent 
authorities, has, in the last 200 years, had the spending of over 
3,600,000,000 florins (300.000,000/ ), within the narrow tract of 
country lying between the Dollart and the Scheldt. ‘This sum may be 
regarded as the price at which Holland has been purchased from the 
waters ; but, great as if is, the interest on this money sunk does not 
fully represent the rent that Dutchmen pay for the uncertain tenure 
of their land, and the Kingdom of the Netherlands can only be com- 
pared to a copyhold property, with Neptune for Lord of the Manor, to 
whom annual fines are paid amounting to over 1,000,000/. sterling, in 
the shape of repairs and superintendence. 

Calculated as these figures are to inspire respect for a little country, 
with an area of but 12,623 square miles, hardly as large as Wales 
and Yorkshire put together, to which this money stands in the light 
of a national debt, amounting to little short of half of that with which 
the revenues of Great Britain and Ireland are chargeable, we must 
examine in more detail the stupendous public works on which this 
money has been spent, in order to form a due appreciation of the un- 
tiring energy and industry necessary for the preservation of the land 
described in Hudibras, as— 


‘*A country that draws fifty feet of water, 
In which men live as in the hold of Nature; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drowns a province, does but spring a leak.” 


The works may be divided into two great categories, as destined for 
the construction of new land, or the preservation of the old, and as 
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noble specimens of each class we will cite the draining of the lake 
of Haarlem, and the dykes of West Capelle, to which the island of 
Walcheren owes its existence as dry land. 

Lake of Haarlem and Dykes of West Capelle.—The first of these 
works was accomplished in 1852, after thirteen years of toil and 
anxiety, at a cost of 11,000,000 of florins (916,666/.), a sum which, 
large as it is, has nevertheless been completely recovered both in 
capital and interest, by the sale of 42,481 acres of valuable land; — 
while the second presents to view a sea wall 40 feet in height, with 
a foundation 150 feet in width with a slope towards the German 
Ocean of but 1 in 13, faced with granite brought from Norway, 
thatched with turf, and surmounted by a carriage road lined with fine 
trees. Of this dyke it has been said, that had it been originally made 
of solid copper, the first cost would have been less than the sums suc- 
cessively expended in building and repairs. 

Three hundred miles of dykes on the above pattern, but varying in 
solidity and cost according to the accidents of their position as des- 
tined to resist the heavy seas of the German Ocean, or the steady 
pore of a rising river tide, protect the islands of the Province of 

ealand from the irruptions of the outer and the inner waters: while 
no less than 85 per cent. of the superficial area of the eight provinces 
marked with an asterisk on page 473, lie below the level of the sea, 
and have been reclaimed at different times by private or public enter- 
prize, after the manner of the great instance quoted of the Lake of 
Haarlem. 

Boezemlanden.—The remaining margin of 15 per cent. of the na- 
tural land, the Dutch term “* boezemlanden,” or lands from which the 
water runs off without artificial aid. ‘These are principally sandy 
wastes or rabbit warrens, and represent well nigh the only portion of 
the Netherlands that Nature appears to have designed as habitable for 
man. 

Having thus briefly shown the important part that water plays in 
the physical economy of Holland, covering as it would, if unchecked, 
eight and a half-tenths of eight of her provinces, we shall proceed to 
a more detailed account of the uses to which this water is put in times | 
of peace and war by the skilful hands of the patient race by whom 
this country has been constructed. | 

This inquiry, so far as regards pacific purposes, may be dealt with 
under two heads, Agriculture and Navigation, and both of them be- 
come subservient in times of war to the necessity of the State, which 
in the exercise of its “* eminent domain takes to the water like a duck,” 
and finds its natural refuge in resort to inundation. 

To appreciate the beauty of the Dutch science of hydrodynamics, it 
is necessary to understand that from the first to last it is a question of 
comparative levels. The error of a centimétre in level might drown 
@ province, or frustrate the purpose for which some canal had been 
designed. 

Amsterdamsche Peil.—Thus it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that the most important institution in the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
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is a certain antiquated pile at Amsterdam, but one of many millions 
of pine-trees brought from Norway on which the city is perched, 
which indicates the rise and fall of the outer waters of the Zuyder 
Zee and German Ocean 

For 260 years this pile has been watched with anxiety by the 
burghers of the Netherlands, and a graduated scale has been marked 
upon it, in which the mean water level is represented by zero. It is 
- known as the ‘““Amsterdamsche Peil,”’ and every hydraulic undertaking 
in the country is measured by its standard, as having a level of so 
many métres or centimétres above or below the usual level of the sea. 
The initials A. P. (Amsterdamsche Peil), O. A. (Zero of Amsterdam), 
or Z. P. (Zero of Peil) are the forms of abbreviations most generally 
used to represent the starting point in all hydraulic calculations; and 
one of these with the signs + and — must therefore necessarily occur 
in every intelligible description of Dutch public works. In the course 
of this Report, the last one, Z. P., will consequently be used without 
further explanation. 

Polder and Boezem.—Before proceeding further it is necessary to 
explain the meaning of two technical Dutch words, which are best re- 
tained in a descriptive task of this kind, as difficult, if not impossible, 
of translation. ‘lhe first is ‘‘ polder,”’ which signifies a drained lake 
or tract of low-lying ground, only kept free from water by dykes and 
periodical pumping out; the second is *“‘ boezem,” or the basin into 
which are pumped the waters from the polders belonging to any one 
of the hydraulic administrations among which the Netherlands are 
parcelled out. 

Thus, in point of fact, the Haarlemer Meer is but a polder, and it is 
indeed so called on every Dutch map; while the river Ij, an estuary 
of the Zuyder Zee, on which Amsterdam is situated, is the great 
boezem into which it is pumped. 

When the boezem is natural, and a marked feature in the topo- 
graphy of the country, like the river Amstel, the old Rhine, or the 
Vecht, it often gives its name to the hydraulic adminstration of which 
it is the heart; in other cases, when the boezem is artificial or less 
marked, the administration tukes its name from some central town, as 
Delft or Neerden. Thus we have Amstellands Boezem, Rijulands 
Boezem, Deiftlands Boezem, etc. | 

Many of the Artificial boezem, and indeed many of the lower-lying 
polders, have been formed in early times by excavations of turf, of 
which fuel many millions of tons are still annually consumed ; and to 
such a point has this mine of wealth been worked in some provinces 
—for instance, in Groningen and Drenthe—as to have entirely changed 
the face of the country, producing most abnormal topographical condi- 
tions, which will call for observation at a later period in this Report. 

The value of a polder for agricultural purposes is dependent on its 
situation with reference to the boezem of the system to which it be- 
longs. Different terms are used to distinguish those polders that abut 
on the boezem itself, from those lying, so to speak, farther inland. 
Then there are also what are termed “ administrative polders,”’ of per- 
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haps a lower level, and nearer to the boezem than others, and into 
which these others may be drained without resort to artificial means. 

The machine in most general use in the Netherlands for agricultural 
draining purposes is the Archimedes screw pump, and the motive 
power is almost invariably the windmill, which is in much favour with 
the Dutch husbandman, as applicable to his three primary require- 
ments of draining, the conversion of his own corn into flour, and the 
sawing of the timber needed for the construction of his dwellings and 
farm buildings. 

The most constant winds that blow over the flat surface of the 
Netherlands are thus utilized, and become of immense importance to 
the country as a grain-bearing land. Without them it would bea 
superhuman labour to keep the polders free of water; and the only 
circumstance that tends to check their utility is the fact before alluded 
to, that a continuance of certain winds, piling up the outer waters into 
which the boezems discharge, renders it necessary to shut the sluices 
to keep out the ocean knocking at their doors. When this occurs, 
during the rainy months or the melting of the snows, all agricultural 
parsuits in the locality affected are brought toa standstill. ‘Ihe water 
rises daily in the polders, and they assume the aspect of inland seas ; 
while the boezem, full to the brim, and incapable of discharging into 
the sea, will not stand the introduction of more water without overtlow. 

The orders of the Waterstaat are then rigorously enforced ; the 
windmills cease pumping, and the peasant knows that he cannot sow 
or plough his fields until a change of the high wind, which, if it only 
came from another quarter would be so favourable, allows the outer 
waters to retire, and permits the re-opening of the sluices towards the 
sea. 

(Zo be completed in our neat.) 





A Forre1GNEer’s Account oF us—Zhe Docks of London. 


(Concluded from page 443.) 


At a short distance from the West India Docks and at the same 
Blackwall which forms the maritime quarter of London are situated 
the East India Docks, constructed in 1804 and 1805, in the reign of 
George the Third. These are entered through a massive stone arch- 
way, supported by large columns and bearing an historic inscription. 
A black board shews the names of the vessels recently arrived, and 
also the part of the quay where they are to be found. It should be 
observed that these docks are like towns, and that a ship in them is as 
difficult to be found as a merchant would be in London. The line of 
quays is evident enough by the basin of ships and their masts, and by 
the sheds destined for the merchandize. These are covered in with 
tiles and have windows, and the cases are admirably arranged in them, 
leaving a clear passage for the workmen. Behind these there is 
another range of storehouses, strongly built of brick with iron doors. 
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These buildings were destroyed by fire some years ago, when eight 
thousand bales of hemp were consumed. The effects of the fire may 
be traced along the ground, the surface of which is strewed with ruins. 
Since 1838 the East India Docks have belonged to the same Company 
as the West India. The names import and export are painted in black 
letters anc distinguish the two grand divisions of these depots; and 
certainly a comparison of the goods they contain is rather interesting. 
Those assigned to imports contain generally the raw material—such as 
buffalo horns, indigo, silk, spices, etc. ; the export display, on the con- 
trary, the results of labour—such as spades, ploughshares, furniture 
for houses, etc. In fact, against the produce of nature, is collected the 
works of art, fashioned by the hand for the benefit of the human 
family and the tillage of the ground. A walk through the docks gives 
an excellent lesson in political economy, and the history of the races is 
well represented by the condition of tkeir productions. But how to 
keep one’s attention fixed in the midst of the perpetual whirl to and 
fro of trucks laden with merchandize, running almost between one’s 
legs, is the great difficulty. Every one works here, that is, every one 
of a living form. Even the cranes which are fixed over the jetties, 
stretching out their long necks with sacks of biscuits, which they are 
depositing on bvard ships fitting for sea. From time to time, workmen 
are passing and repassing the planks which are afforded by the gates, 
which serve to keep the water in the basin containing the ships, and 
they answer the double purpose of sluices and swinging bridges. 
Across the gates one enters a new district of streets behind streets, 
where may be seen persons gravely entering in bovks the accounts of 
the merchandize which passes and repasses. However, the hour of 
one is struck by the Dock clock, on which all manual labour is sus- 
pended, and groups of workmen are seen on their way to the great 
entrance going home to dinner. We will take advantage of their ab- 
sence and pay a visit to the ships which they have left. 

The basins of the East India Docks being intended for the largest 
ships have never less than twenty-three feet of water in them, and in 
these are seen ships of every fourm and every country. The English 
are great admirers of these floating monsters, many of them built by 
themselves, and living, as it were, much among them, accounts for 
the enthusiasm with which they look on naval architecture. Their 
huge masts at rest, the fine nature of their cordaye, the enormous 
cables coiled by themselves like serpents in their nests, the long bulls 
of certain steamers, either of iron or wood coppered all alike, suggest 
the sea. What pride do these vessels evince in their imposing form, . 
having found out the secret of making swift and rapid passages. And 
with what propriety do their constructors communicate to these 
monsters the distinguishing traits of those creatures which make their 
way on the surface of the ocean. As to the interiors of these vessels, 
some of them are really palaces afloat, their saloons of rosewood or 
citron, a magnificent silver service, and every Asiatic delicacy. But 
what is no less amusing is the nomenclature of these ships as well as 
the specimens of sculpture they carry about their bows. 
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Among the English the ship is a person, generally a female; her 
name is not only a means of identifying her, but in certain cases a 
reasonable being, the destination of which belongs also to the crew. 
Many among them have received the name of the regions to which 
they go. For instance, the Jndus with the figure of a river, the 
Ma»ri decorated with the figure of one of the aborigines of New 
Zealand, with a spear in his hand and a red mantle over his shoulder, 
the Delhi which is bound to Bombay, and which carries a black female 
at her bows. The English sailor is no stranger to ancient history, he 
likes a touch of the classics if one might judge by the name Ulysses, 
for so is a vessel called, with a figure-head wearing a hemlet painted 
blue, bearing on the breast a shield with a red scarf on, the shoulder 
and one arin raised in a threatening position against an enemy. Again, 
the Centurion is a heavy vessel which has a complete Roman figure 
armed from head to foot. But what Jack prefers to history is some- 
thing marvellous and allegorical. He particularly likes the figure of 
Jason with the golden fleece, with a lance in his hand and a 
dragon under his feet. Sometimes he is undecided between fable and 
mythology. The bows of the Calcut/a has angels with a Centaur 
holding the head of Medusa. The favourite emblems of navigation 
appear in the order of Nymphs and Naiades. What lovely Sirens with 
their bare breasts. There is the Water Nymph, a damsel with a 
wreath of water lilies and a blue scarf over her shoulders and a golden 
wand in her hand. A notice informs us that this vessel will soon quit 
the docks for New Zealand. The Conflict with a figure head bidding 
defiance, with a buckler on one arm and a trident in the other hand. 
Again, the literature of the day supplies subjects for nautical sculpture. 
The same with the heroes and heroines of Walter Scott, Byron, and 
Shelley, and political men like Bright, also celebrated singers and 
dancers, and angels of charity like Florence Nightingale have often 
the honour of conducting across the seas vessels of which they form 
the principal ornament. . 

But the seaman will also follow the dictates of his own heart in his 
choice of a figure bead. He will have his vessel named after the lady 
of his choice. Certainly, we all have our own ideas of beauty, and 
Jack's is generally a bouncing, jolly damsel, with regular features and 
a fresh coloured skin, for what the seaman, who is generally well 
bronzed, likes particularly with females is a bright rosy face. As the 
artists in these productions generally are very scrupulous in their 
ideas the ladies become old fashioned, and not always according to the 
taste of the present generation. Whilst [ was contemplating one of 
these figure heads dressed in the old style, a young sailor, who was 
passing by, observed, ‘‘ what a pretty lass, she only wants a little of 
the crinoline.” Most of these figure heads, however, contrive to lose 
their arms in their contests with the elements The seamen frequently 
have a superstitious confidence in the lady figure head, always re- 

resented in an unarmed condition; but what are the crew for but to | 
fefend them at all hazards. Bad luck will he have who insults them. 
And if he cannot take his beauty to sea with him in real flesh and 
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blood, at any rate, he can take her effigy in wood at the prow of his 
ship. 

tt is by no means necessary to go far from London to find the great 
places of nautical industry. Since 1805 the London Docks have been 
open between Shadwell and Wapping for ships laden with wine, 
brandy, tobacco, and rice. Land is far more expensive in the town 
than in the country, and the London Docks are distinguished for what 
the English call compactness. Here vessels are crowded together in 
basins, where the water is nearly stagnant. The storehouses rise like 
fortresses on the quays and are gorged with merchandize. What a 
mass of exotic produce. One must not be here surprised to see articles 
of first importance in trade removed by shovels, such as sugar and 
coffee, but who is familiar with commerce; and is not surprised on 
meeting with a large accumulation of certain drugs? Who is ever to 
consume the amount of 1800 barrels of olives? Nutmegs enough to 
frighten one ; and cinnamon, some 8000 bundles imported in a year, 
is pretty well: in fact, the visitor here may wander amidst riches of 
which it is hard to tell the real value. A range of bottles, conspicuous 
from their ugliness, represent a fortune. They contain quicksilver, 
and one knows pretty well, that is an expensive article. But the great 
advantage in a commercial point of view of these docks, is, that as they 
are under the surveillance of the Custom House. The merchant is not 
obliged, as formerly, to pay the duties at the time of their entering the 
port. They are themselves a guarantee for their own expenses as long. 
as they remain in the docks, and continue within sight of the customs — 
without losing any of their value. 

The labour of the docks is very much done by means of mechanism. 
Hydraulic lifts raise and lower goods at pleasure, even bringing them 
to the window appointed for their reception or discharge. These 
moveable ladders are summoned, and immediately appear. Among 
these enormous warehouses are those for the reception of tobacco, — 
covering an area of nearly five acres. They are high four storied 
buildings of brick, connected with each other along the quay with 
casks before them, openings being occasionally left in them leading to 
what are called the cellars. | 

As I had an entrance not only to the cellars, but also to entitle me 
to taste the wines, I stopped at the opening No. 5, according to the 
eard which I[ had. One of the attendants lighted two lamps, presentin 
one of them to me, attached to a long wooden handle, and reseeeded 
to guide my steps. The cellar to which I had come contains 20,000 
casks of wine, and this is by no means the largest, I found, on visiting 
the same day the East Crescent Vaults. Who then could thank his 
stars there was no wine in England? But I must say, that the wines 
which the English prefer do not come from France. The English do 
not appreciate French wines; they think them weak and sour. For 
my part, I think their taste is bad, and I think I can prove it. Nu- 
merous historical monuments attest that the produce of our vineyards 
was formerly much more common across the Strait, and that in those 
days they were the principal on the tables of the rich men. So it was 
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up to the year 1698, when William the Third who certainly had more 
than one reason for disliking France, determined then to be revenged 
on her commerce, and one of her principal articles. He accordingly 
levied a special duty on her wines, and thereby closed this country 
against them, and the English had to look to another source for wines. 
In fact, for red wine they gave the preference to that of Oporto, not 
that it was better than French, but because by the treaty of Methuen 
concluded in 1708 with Portugal it was more favoured. Since that 
time it is true, the tariff of the English custom house has been equalized 
in 1831, and successively reduced on all the foreign wines: but the 
change came too late; the die was cast, and the British palate was 
suited to another kind, which was not French. Whether the fault lay 
with Louis the fourteenth, or William, is a question, but the last com- 
mercial treaty will require a long time to contend against a taste 
established by two centuries. The regime at their tables is not 
favourable to French wines, they do not drink till they have dined, 
and then require strong wine instead of spirits. 

My guide conducted me to two particular wines, Port and Sherry 
(Xeres), which each of their kind certainly were excellent. The first 
came from the banks of the Douro, about fifty miles from the town 
where it received its name for the voyage as far away as the New 
World. Red and prime in colour is really the genuine Portguese wine. 
The other (Sherry) is made in the vicinity of Cadiz, between the 
Guadalquivir and the Guadalate. The country in which this wine is 
produced is in the form of a triangle, of which Xeres on the frontier 
occupies one of the angles. It varies from pale to brown, but it is an 
axiom among the English not to judge by colour. The age, the crust, 
the name of the vineyard, and the merchant are the veritable tests of 
‘tthe wine. As I returned the glass to the attendant from which I had 
tasted the wine, a discussion took place between two gentlemen near 
us. As the subject was particularly interesting and had nothing per- 
sonal I attended to it. For a long time the wines of Andalusia as well 
as of the Canaries were always known by the name of Sack. The word 
is found preserved by the poets of Elizabeth’s reign, particularly 
Shakspere. Walter Scott himself uses the term more than once in his 
novels to indicate Sherry. On the origin of this term, the English 
will dispute with all the Science of Etymology. One party will agree 
that it is derived from the French word Sec, which seems to designate 
the wine faded with age from its original colour. The other will 
maintain that it comes from the Snanish word Saca, and refers to the 
skin of the animal in which it is enclosed originally. To this last 
explanation, however, there is one difficulty, which is that the skin in 
which the Spaniards preserve their white wine is not called Saca, but 
odre. The two Englishmen being unable to agree on the subject 
appealed to my arbitration in my quality of a foreigner no doubt. But 
they were very unfortunate, for such a post of honour had never fallen 
to my qualifications, and of course I declined my interference. But it 
appears to me the word is neither Spanish nor French, but simply 
English. The old merchants of Great Britain were no doubt struck by 
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the form and nature of the’ skins in which the Andalusian wines were 
brought to their ships. And naming the wine contained in the skin 
by the skin which contained it, the wine was called by them Sack, a 
word long known in their language, and which is applied to certain 
envelopes of merchandize. This, as they said, was the wine in Sack. 

My Cicerone seeing that I was no connoisseur of Sherry, then took 
me to be curious in some matters, and proposed to shew me the interior 
of the vaults. This was just what I wanted. We then continued along 
the avenue, each side of which was formed by casks, granite pillars 
succeeding others with arched roofs until lost in the distance and 
darkness, they appeared a confused mass. This architecture, rude and 
simple as it is, reminds me of the crypts of old cathedrals. But the 
most remarkable feature of it here is the mouldy vegetation which 
springs from the arched ceiling in its darkness. A moist pulpy mass, 
presenting a curious appearance, is always springing out from between 
the bricks. To the touch it seems like tinder, and it often appears 
covered with a sooty coating which disappears, The dock people are 
extremely touchy on the subject of this arabesque ornament, and don’t 
allow it to be meddled with. According to them it is a proof of the 
excellence of the vaults. The curious fact is. that such kind of vegeta- 
tion is never found but in vaults devoted to the conservancy of wine; 
and they believe that it is to the fumes of the wine this cryptogram- 
matic vegetation is due. Some of these fungus masses hung down 
like stalactites charged at the extremity with a cotton like appearance. 
We continued through these festoons, brushing them aside sometimes 
with the hand, and solid as they appeared, they would arrange them- 
selves as we left them like linen which had been disturbed by the 
breeze. At short distances along our route large lamps were placed, 
the light from which however failed to penetrate the darkness of the 
vaults. But they served to give an idea of the distance we were going 
over; and they marked the presence of work without shewing the 
workmen. The ground which is level, is always covered with sawdust, 
and I forget how many millions of bushels are thrown on it every 
week. The tramways on which the pipes of wine are moved about, 
wind about in all directions, and altogether in one length would extend 
over a distance of thirty-eix miles. 

We have now reached the great subterranean road, each side of 
which is marked by a forest of posts on which, in several parts, ther- 
mometers are placed, and which are continually being consulted at 
least three times a day. It is well known that equality of temperature 
is essential to the due conservancy of wine, und the temperature of the 
vaults does not vary more than 2° between summer and winter. At 
the end of one of the dark transepts which branch off from the main 
line, I perceived for the first time a window which opened out to the 
street. The wall was twelve feet in thickness, and thence an opinion 
may be formed of the small quantity of light that enters through this 
small opening just enough in fact to make one wish for the light of the 
sun. Young men and old, and some veritable gnomes pass their lives 
in these vaults: the day in fact there consists of two nights, in one of 
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which they work, and in the other, take their rest. As we passed 
along, my guide directed my attention to a tower of masonry which 
occupied the whole height of the vaults, the bases of which however 
was below the floor. This tower which, after all, is but an oven of 
bricks has a certain celebrity, as known by the name of the Queen’s 
tobacco pipe. It is, in fact, the furnace where certain smuggled mer- 
chandize, such as tobacco or tea is disposed of by the orders of the 
customs. If I am correctly informed, this pipe of the Queen’s is some 
source of jealousy. More than one poor family would crave the articles 
which it consumes, and however damaged they may be, poverty would 
know how to turn them to account. At the time when I visited the 
docks, several weeks had elapsed since the flames of a sacrifice had 
been seen. 

The value of each of these pipes of wine is about £70, and as there 
are twenty millions of these pipes in a vault, the amount of riches 
contained in these vaults, which extend over eighteen acres of ground, 
may be easily calculated. Besides, the brandy vaults contain about 
thirty-six thousand casks. Fach pipe bears its own initials, which 
specify its owner, the year of its production, the date of its arrival in 
the docks, and the name of the vessel by which it was brought home. 
Some of these pipes were actually bearing a crop of fungus of the 
mushroom kind, but that is considered an honourable sign, not only of 
itself, but in favour of the parties in whose carc it has so long remained. 
Each pipe pays for its lodging in the docks the sum of fourpence per 
week, and each barrel twopence. This is tolerably high, and some rich 
wine merchants of London, who are well known, expend a considerable 
sum every year for nothing more than the lodging for their wine. But 
it is right to add, that for this payment they are relieved of all care; 
their property is well looked after and quite safe and forthcoming 
whenever they please. Another advantage they have is, that they 
need not pay the duty on it as long as the wine remains in the docks, 
@ consideration which has no doubt contributed much to the success 
of the docks. Who then would not admit that the wines of Spain and 
Portugal require long time to ripen. It is necessary the wines should 
remain in the wood for some years after their arrival in England, as 
the only means of correcting the faults of being new. Now the [inglish 
know well how to calculate (to do them justice) and consider that the 
interest of the money for the duty is just as well in their pockets as in 
that of the government. All the time the wine is ripening and in- 
creasing in value the government get nothing by it. The merchant 
can employ, as he pleases, the funds he owes the government for duty 
up to the day of its delivery in his hands. The reduction of the duties 
of entrance might modify the habits of business of the English, but 
the increasing prosperity of the docks defies any modification of the 
tariff. : 

On leaving the vaults, I was in a curious condition. The ships in 
the docks appeared to be all in motion, even the warehouses were 
turning round before me like windmills, and I remembered hearing 
that persons on coming out of the vaults have suffered from intoxication 
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of the fumes of the casks of wine with which the air of the vaults is 
charged. The labourers themselves employed there, although sober, 
temperate men, know well this extraordinary effect of the fumes, for 
they soon contract un appearance in person and figure of the attend- 
ant of Bacchus, even Silemus himself. I felt as if I could hardly walk, 
and my thoughts were all upset. However, this unpleasant effect did 
not last long, thanks to moving about in the invigorating air. But it 
was a lesson, for I bad in the same day a visit to the St. Katherine 
docks before me, and they were in the vicinity, surrounded by a high 
wall separating them from Nightingale Lane, near the Tower of London. 
These are the two establishments which of all others have cost the 
most to build. In 1828 a society of rich mercharts applied to the 
British Parliament for authority to commence the works of these 
docks. On the ground which they proposed to use, there stood the 
Hospital of St. Katherine, a charitable institution, with the governors 
and persons of which it was necessary to treat. The result was they 
consented to leave it upon an indemnity of no small amount and a 
substitute being provided. Therefore, a building was decided on in 
the Eastern part of the Regent’s Park. But this was not all that was 
required. There were about twelve hundred and fifty houses to be 
knocked down, and their thirteen hundred inhabitants to be provided 
for. Tbe celebrated engineer Telford and Hardwick the architect 
undertook the work. The most difficult part of it was to excavate the 
hard soil for the basin and dispose of the matter, and at length it was 
determined to transport it to Millbank, where it was wanted to fill up 
an old empty reservoir. So one basin served to fill up another. 

The St. Katherine docks are the only ones that a vessel can enter 
and leave the same day. The warehouses, supported for the most part 
on pillars sunk to the surface of the ground, have open galleries in 
which the cargoes of ships are received, and where the workmen are 
secured from the weather. But the real recommendations of these 
docks to the economist of all others, is that the system is one of perfect 
liberty, instead of monopoly. While the earlier establishments of the 
kind obliged vessels with certain merchandize to enter them, the St. 
Katherine’s docks leave it entirely to the owners of the merchandize, 
and the convenience of the vessel. This last principle has always 
succeeded among our neighbours, for in proportion as the licences for 
old liberties die out, it is found that Parliament will not renew them. 

Who are those miserable looking individuals in the garb of poverty 
in a crowd at the entrance of the London and St. Katherine’s docks? 
Leaning about pale, and immoveable statues of hunger. Their very looks 
are those of uneasiness and disappointment. Poor men, they are wait- 
ing for work. The docks employ a very large number of labourers, 
porters, etc. ; but occasionally there is even a greater pressure of work 
than at other times, and it is necessary then to have recourse to what 
are called extra hands. It is this chance of extra work on which the 
Bohemians of London form a group which crowds about the entrance 
to these docks; in fact, the dock gates seem to be the last resource of 
English poverty. There are assembled, from day to day and month to 
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month, all the victims of dissipation or ignorance, or every one in un- 
happy circumstances. One special trait of man, who is in such cir- 
cumstances, is an inexhaustible stock of patience, no doubt essential 
for a person who must work for his bread. 

Besides this the work of the docks has an attraction for the poor 
man, of whom neither address nor apprenticeship is required, but 
merely strong arms. But the worst of it is, and the fact has been 
confirmed to me, that many of them have received an education and 
even held a position in the world, and have not resorted to this mode 
of living but from having been reduced to the very lowest condition of 
circumstances. There is no doubt that it is the gentleman whose 
fall is the severest of the London poor. However, the long line of 
candidates at the entrance of the docks s»metimes bears fruits of 
success. A voice calls out in the street ‘“‘men wanted.” ‘These 
statues are in a moment alive: the whole mass at one bound are in 
the gate, but the want includes about a dozen only of the whole 
hundred candidates, for which luck of course there is a fierce contest. 
After the demand is arranged the rest return to their usual condition, 
there they are as before, and nothing discourages them. Death, sick- 
ness, imprisonment, sometimes thins their ranks, but the blanks are 
soon filled by others, and the specimens of starvation are always to be 
seen pale and poverty struck, waiting against hope for employment 
where the riches of the world are accumulated. But what renders 
these men so interesting is that they beg for work. What a contrast 
to see indigence obliged to be idle at the very gate of those huge 
establishments where navigation is incessantly heaping together all the 
elements of public riches. 

The great attraction for the docks to be in the interior of London is 
naturally the great facility of depositing the merchandise on its arrival 
and then moving it only to its destination. This advantage is perhaps 
rather lessened in these days by the great facility of transport, thanks 
to a new agent for reducing distance. In about 1850, a petition was 
presented to parliament for the construction of the Victoria docks, 
about eight or ten miles from London, in the Plaistow Marshes, where 
there is a creek running into the Thames. Nature herself indeed had 
prepared for the work, and although these docks are on a much larger 
scale than those of London, the cost of their construction has been 
very much less. The whole capital of the company does not exceed a 
million sterling. To visit the Victoria dock I went by water to 
Blackwall, where an old craft conducted me to their entrance into the 
river, and the first feature that strikes one is the size of the basins. 
They are in fact small lakes where lie huge ships in abundance of room; 
for instance, the Northumberland herself a huge plated ship of five masts 
and whose battery consists of invisible guns. One of the features of 
these plated ships is that she does not show the number of guns she 
carries ; one might call them monsters which conceal their teeth. It 
is however quite by chance or accident and for the purpose of com- 
pleting them that these ships of war remain any time in these docks, 
which are devoted to the interests of trade. The West India mail 
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steamers, large Russian ships, others laden with wood from Campechey, 
and other merchandize called bulky, have here plenty of room. Such 
are the vessels which occupy the Victoria docks, where every thing 
savours of the sea, but still an assemblage of birds which frequent the 
banks lend a kind of charm to this collection of nautical works. The 
pigeons apparently like to make themselves at home on the yards and 
spars of the vessels in the docks. The basins are surrounded with six 
large stone jetties which are covered by large storehouses. There are 
also sheds which can receive under cover a thousand tons of guano, 
and it is only in these docks that this compost can be received. But 
what is still more worthy of notice is the system of receiving and 
dispatching goods. A branch of the Eastern Counties Railway 
penetrates into the midst of these docks. The carriages come to the 
very sides of the basins, where steamers from sea lie with their cargoes 
or are ready to proceed to sea on another voyage. The transit for the 
merchandise in these cases is best from the steamer to the rail. This 
branch of the Eastern Counties communicates with every other line of 
the kingdom, and once landed on it, the goods proceed to their 
destination without leaving their waggon till they reach the end of 
their journey. 

Another interesting scene is that of ships entering or leaving the 
the docks. But it was the last that I was fortunate in seeing, and 
this was the case of two steamers, the St. Laurence and the Medora, 
which were going to Canada. The departure was stated on a board 
to take place at three o'clock. ‘Their decks were already pretty well 
blocked up by merchandize, as well as men, women, and children 
holding, evidently with some anxiety, by the ropes stretched along 
fore and aft in the vessel. The steam was up, the chimney sent forth 
its volumes of smoke, the steam hissed, and everything seemed to be 
ready. The S¢t. Laurence and the Medora were two screw vessels, 
but one can scarcely imagine these powerless floating masses in the 
confined space of the entrance to the basins, where they could not 
avail themselves of their power. Jt was necessary to haul them out 
by means of hawsers; all this was readily effected, and the gates 
were replaced, and soon the two steamers found themselves at liberty 
to exert their powers, and they took their course down the river under 
the usual waving of hats, handkerchiefs, etc. 

The London, St. Katherine, and Victoria Docks have been recently 
united under the same company, and this is about the largest 
mercantile enterprise on the face of the globe. In the month of June, 
1866, their capital was £9,252,549. Their affairs are managed by a 
court of directors who are most of them merchants, and have the same 
interest in forwarding the success of the docks by increasing the 
imports and exports. At the beginning of each year, and at the end 
of some, their net revenue amounts to £178,930. Their office is one 
of the handsomest houses in Leadenhall Street. Nothing so much as 
the construction of the docks has contributed to English commerce. 
Preserved from molestation by a high wall, and well looked after, the 
merchandize has been rescued from a system of pillage, accelerated 
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by the loading and unloading of the vessels which facilitates tho 
classification and distribution of the merchandize. But they owe all 
this advantage to concentrating at the same place the terminus of the 
navigation, the railroad, and the electric telegraph. 

Every six months the company sees the increase of their revenue. 
Certainly among the causes which contribute to this prosperity is that 
confidence for which the English are well known: their free institu- 
tions, the participation of all classes in the affairs of the state, the 
increase and the number of the mercantile marine, and their habit of 
depending only on themselves. This increase of public prosperity is 
without doubt a sign of maturity. A nation which, like Great Britain, 
depends on navigation and- commerce for the elements of prosperity, 
requires money. 

In order therefore to infuse fresh life into useful labour she has to 
spread information among the working classes and to reduce pauperism. 
But the English should know that riches are not the only index of 
national greatness. The rank in society in the scale of modern 
civilization is not measured by the amount of their imports and 
exports. Looking to the full condition of the docks, to all those 
bales of cotton on which the genius of trade and speculation may 
recline so easily, there is certainly no room for doubting the continued 
prosperity of her resources. The fear is that they will increase too 
much, that is in the midst of commercial opulence without parallel, 
she may lose sight of the interests of station for those of trade. The 
real power of a nation is the enlightened protection she extends to 
generous sentiments. Let Great Britain consult her own history, 
and she will herself confess that at a time when her finances were 
much less than at present, she held a much higher position in the 
councils of Europe. The sentiments of complaisance which the 

resent state of her affairs suggests, is not this the cause of this 
inertness. The repose of being well off, has not this been the rock on 
which all commercial people have split, and for all that it is in vain 
we seek for peace in egotism. Among nations as well as among 
individuals the day will come when the mind will revenge itself on 
the accumulated triumphs of matter. One may measure ideas by 
stifling them for a moment under the effervescence of pecuniary 
interests, they do not ferment less in the depth of societies. Great 
Britain begins herself to perceive this, agitated and troubled as she 
is at this moment by the management of certain political matters. 
And whence comes the cry for war? From those same workmen 
who have contributed by land and sea to the production of riches. In 
a free state the sentiments of the dignity of man grows with the 
development of navigation and industry. 
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THE Voitcano oF Mauna Loa, OwnyHeEe, SanpwicH IsLanps. 
The Eruption of January 23rd, 1859. 
(Concluded from page 420, with a view. See also plan in former number. ) 


In grandeur and beauty, no eruption within the memory of men now 
living can compare with the present. It differs from most previous 
ones in the fountain-like manner in which the lava is ejected from the 
crater to a height varying from two hundred to five hundred feet. It 
is seldom that eruptions occur combining a great flow of lava with 
such a lofty spouting. That of 1852 is the only exception we know 
of. From an account published in our papers of February 17th, by 
the Rev. Mr. Lyons, we quote the following description of the com- 
mencement of this eruption : 

‘Had I the ability, I should like to give a description of the 
present volcanic eruption; but I am fearful of a failure, should the 
attempt be made. When one has seen the real thing itself, there is 
no room for the play of the imagination of poetry. You may exhaust 
language of its most impressive and descriptive terms, and yet fail te 
reach the reality. I shall attempt no more than to give a few facts. 
On Sabbath, January 23rd, volcanic smoke was seen gathering on 
Mauna Loa. In the evening the mountain presented a grand, yet 
fearful spectacle. Two streams of fire were issuing from two different 
sources, and flowing, apparently, in two different directions. The 
whole region, earth and heaven, were lighted up, and even the 
interior of our houses received the lurid volcanic light direct from its 
source. In the morning of the second day, we could discern where 
the eruptions were. One appeared to be very near the top of the 
mountain, but its steam and smoke soon disappeared. The other was 
on the north side, further below the top, and was sending out its fires 
in a north-westerly direction. On the second and third nights, the 
dense smoke and clouds prevented us from having a fair view of Pele’s 
dvings ; but on the four following nights we had a view—and such a 
scene! It seemed as though the eye could never weary in gazing at 
it. The burning crater seemed to be constantly enlarging and 
throwing up its volumes of liquid fire above the mouth of the crater— 
I will not venture to say how high—and the fiery stream rolled 
onward and onward, still adding grandeur and terror as it proceeded, 
till on the morning of the 31st, about sunrise, the stream was 
compelled, though reluctantly, to stop, by meeting the waters of the 
ocean. Even then its resistless and opposing energy carried it on 
some distance into the sea.”’ 

From our account as published in the number of the paper we 
quote a further description of the same : 

‘Our camping ground is located on the elevated table land lying 
between the three great mountains of Hualalai, Mauna Kea and Mauna 
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Loa, sixteen miles from Kailua, and some ten miles in an air line from 
the crater, which lies over against us on the side of Mauna Loa, 
distinctly in view. This plain is some five thousand feet above the level 
level of the sea, and is covered with small shrubs and trees, growing 
from ten to twenty feet high. In some places it is level, and covered 
with a coarse, black sand, similar to that found on the sides of the 
Punch Bowl, only much coarser, while the shrubs are so sparse as to 
allow a horse to travel across it on a full gallop. In others it consists 
of a dense jungle with numerous pits or caves concealed by overgrow- 
ing shrubs. This part of the plain is almost impenetrable. In still 
other localities it is covered with coarse lava stones or * clinkers,” over 
which travelling is next to impossible. The nights are extremely cold, 
frost covering the ground every morning. The days, are however, 
warm and pleasant, and the air, both night and day, is cool and 
invigorating. 

During the day-time the light of the crater and the lava streams is 
hardly perceptible. The night is the time for observation. Soon 
after the sum had set, the molten streams began to show their courses, 
while the spouting of the lava from the crater became more and more 
distinct. The reflection of the numerous fiery streams rolling rapidly 
down the side of the mountain and across the plain lit up the 
overhanging clouds, making it as bright as moonlight for many miles 
around. As night advanced, and every little stream became more and 
distinct, the scene was grand. 

This new crater, is located on the northern slope of Mauna Loa, at 
an elevation of, say eight thousand five hundred feet above the sea. 
It is some ten or more miles westward and about four thousand 
feet lower down than the last eruption of 1855, known as that of 
Mokuaweoweo. The course of the stream, from its source to the sea, 
we judge to be nearly N.W. by N. The crater bears due east from 
Kailua by the compass, and is about twenty-four miles from that 
harbour in a straight line. Its latitude, as near as we are able to 
determine without instruments, is 19° 37’; longitude 155° 49’. By 
referring to a map or chart, its position on the island can readily be 
noted. Our figures are only estimates, and accurate observations may 
prove that we are in error ip some of them. 

The actual size and form of the crater can only be determined by 
Visiting its immediate vicinity, which we were not prepared to do. 
From the distance at which we observed it, about ten miles, and from 
various points of observation, it appeared to be circular, its width 
being about eqaal to its breadth, and perhaps two hundred and filty 
feet across the mouth. This may be too moderate an estimate, and it 
may prove to be three hundred or four hundred feet across it. The 
rim of the crater is surrounded or made up of cones constantly 
varying in extent, now growing in size and again all tumbling down. 
The lava does not simply run out from the side of the crater like water 
from the side of a bowl, but is thrown up in continuous columns, very 
much like Geyser springs, as represented in school geographies. 

At times this spouting appeared to be feeble, rising but little above 
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the rim of the crater, but generally, as if eager to escape from the 
pent-up bowels of the earth, it rose to a height nearly equal to the 
base of the crater. But the columns and masses of lava thrown were 
ever varying in form and height. Sometimes, when very active, a 
spire or cone of lava would shoot up like a rocket or in the form of a 
huge pyramid to a height nearly double the base of the crater. The 
mouth of the crater being about two hundred and fifty feet across, the 
perpendicular column must be five hundred feet in height! Then, by 
watching it with a spy-glass, the columns could be seen to diverge 
and fall in all manner of shapes, like a beautiful fountain.” 

This part of the scene was one of true grandeur—no words can 
convey a full idea of it to our readers. The molten fiery-redness, ever 
varying, ever changing its form. from the simple gurgling of a spring 
to the hugest fountain conceivable, is a scene that, only when viewed 
in its surpassing grandeur, will remain painted on the memory till 
death. Large boulders of red-hot lava stone, weighing hundreds, if 
not thousands, of tons, thrown up with inconceivable power high 
above the liquid mass, could be occasionally seen falling outside or on 
the rim of the crater, tumbling the cones down and rolling over the 
precipice, remaining brilliant for a few moments, then becoming cold 
and black, were lost among the mass of surrounding lava. So awfully 
grand, so beautiful was this ever varying scene, that the observer 
cannot help watching it with intense delight and increasing excitement 
for hours together; the only drawback being the severe cold of the 
night, against which travellers should be provided. 

A dense heavy column of smoke continually rose out from the 
crater, but always on the north side, and took a north-easterly 
direction, rising in one continuous column far above the mountain, to 
a height of perhaps ten thousand feet above the crater. This smoke 
hovers over that island, and indeed all the islands, and must at times, 
when the trade wind lulls, obstruct the view. During our stay, 
howevcr, it passed off from the mountain leaving the lower atmosphere 
quite clear. We watched closely to observe whether any steam could 
be seen issuing, either from the crater or from any of the streams of 
lava, but could not see anything that could be called steam or vapour, 
unless occasionally very slight indications along some of the lava 
streams. Considerable smoke rose along the stream, as the molten 
lava came in contact with trees and vegetable masses, but the mass of 
smoke came from the crater itself. Steam was noticed in various 
places on the plain, issuing from the rocks, and near one of the camps 
the heat was so intense that a tea kettle could be boiled over it. 
But this steam was undoubtedly caused by the heat of the flowing lava 
which was about a mile distant, coming in contact with pools of water 
In caves or pits. 

On leaving the crater, the lava stream does not appear for some 
distance, say an eighth of a mile, as it has to cut its way through a deep 
ravine or gulph. eighty or one hundred feet deep, which hides it from 
the cye. The first then that we sce of the lava after being thrown up 
in the crater is its branching out in streams some distance below the 
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fountain head. Instead of running in one large stream, it divides into 
a great number—perhaps as many as fifty—spreading out over a tract 
of five or six miles in width. For the first six miles from the crater, 
the descent is very rapid, and the flow of the lava varies from four to 
five miles an hour. But after it reaches the plain, where it is level, it 
moves slower. Here the streams are not so numerous as higher up, 
there being a principal one which varies and is very tortuous—from 
an eighth to a quarter of a mile in width, with frequent branches 
running off from it. 

Some of the finest scenes of the flow were the cascades or falls 
formed in the stream as it flowed down the stecp declivities below the 
crater, and before it reached the plain. There were several of them, 
and they appeared to be changing and new ones formed in different 
localities as new streams were made. Onc, however, which appeared 
without change for two days, was eighty to one hnndred feet jn 
height. First there was a fall, then below were cascades or rapids. 
To watch this fall during the night when the bright cherry-red stream 
of lava was tumbling over it at the rate of ten miles an hour, like 
water, was a scene not often witnessed, and never to be forgotten. 
In fact, the lava near its source had ali the characteristics of a river of 
water flowing rapidly along, and gurgling with cascades, rapids, 
currents and falls. | 

On reaching the plain, where it is more level, the lava stream of 
course moves along more slowly and in one general stream less 
divided than above. ‘The stream which had run into the sea, had 
apparently ceased flowing and was cooled over, so that we crossed and 
re-crossed it in many places, and throuzh the fissures we could see the 
molten lava with its red-hot glow, an intense heat issuing out from 
them. In many places the surface was so hot that the soles of our 
shoes would have been burned had we not kept in rapid motion. The 
length of the lava stream from the crater to where it enters the sea at 
Wainanalii, is estimated to be forty miles. 

On the afternoon of our arrival at the camping ground, a new 
stream started some few miles below the crater, which had evidently 
been dammed up by some obstruction, and came rushing down with 
tremendous noise and fury through the thick jungle which lay in its 
track, burning the cracking trees, and sending up a thick smoke almost 
as dense as that from the crater. ‘This stream, from the time it broke 
away from the enbankment, moved along two miles an hour till it 
reached the vicinity of our camp, when its progress was checked, and 
it moved not more than a quarter of a mile an hour. But it formed a 
magnificent sight. Here was a stream of lava rolling over the plain, 
twenty to twenty-five feet in height, and an eighth of a mile in width, 
though its width varied a great deal, sometimes broader, sometimes 
narrower. It was in fact, a mass or pile of red-hot stones, resembling 
a pile of coals of fire, borne along by the more liquid lava underneath. 
As it moved slowly along, large red boulders would roll down the 
sides, breaking into a thousand small stones, crushing and burning the 
trees, melting the rocks, and destroying everything which lay in the 
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track. It is impossible to give a true impression of the immense force 
and power of this lava stream, bearing along as it does an almost 
inconceivable mass. It reminds us most vividly of the breaking up of 
the ice in a large river, only the imagination must stretch the 
comparison and suppose the ice piled up twenty-five feet, and thus 
borne along by the current beneath, the whole width of the river 
moving at the same time, crashing and breaking and piling up cones 
and irregular masses on top. But even this comparison is far below 
the reality—to be conceived it must be seen. 

After running a distance of about forty miles from its source, the 
lava stream entered the sea at a small fishing village called Wainanalii, 
about fifteen miles south of the port of Kawaihae, on the morning of 
January 3lst. The eruption having commenced on the 23rd of 
January, it was consequently eight days in running over that distance. 
Of this the Rev. Mr. Lyons writes: 

“ The poor inhabitants of Wainanalii, the name of the village where 
the fire reached the ocean, were aroused at the midnight hour by the 
hissing and roaring of the approaching fire, and had but just time to 
save themselves. Some of the houses of the inland portion of the 
village were partly surrounded before the inmates were aware of their 
danger. Wainanalii is near the northern boundary of North Kona, 
and about twelve or fourteen miles from Kawaihae. It is, of course, 
all destroyed, and its pleasant little harbour all filled up with lava. 
The volcanic stream was one mile wide or more in some places, and 
much less in others. It crossed the Kona road interrupting the mail 
communication. The whole distance of the flow from the crater to 
the sea is some forty miles.” 

The schooner Aekauluohs was passing this village at the time the 
stream reached the sea, and several foreigners on board have described 
the scene as one of terrific grandeur. Perhaps we cannot give a 
better account of it than to insert here the description given of the 
meeting of the lava stream with the sea in the eruption of 1840: 

‘“‘ When the torrent of fire precipitated itself into the ocean, the 
scene assumed a character of terrific and indescribable grandeur. The 
magnificence of destruction was never more perceptibly displayed than 
when these antagonistic elements met in deadly strife. ‘The mightiest 
of earth’s magazines of fire poured forth its burning billows to meet 
the mightiest of oceans. For two-score miles it came rolling, 
tumbling, swelling forward, an awful agent of death. Rocks melted 
like wax in its path; forests crackled and blazed before its fervent 
heat; the very hills were lifted from their primeval beds, and sank 
beneath its tide, or were borne onward by its waves; the works of 
man were to it but as a scroll in the flames; Nature shrivelled and 
trembled before the irrestible flow. Imagine Niagara’s stream, above 
the brink of the falls, with its dashing, whirling, madly raging and 
hurrying on their plunge, instantaneously converted into fire, a gory- 
hued river of fused minerals ; the wrecks of creative matter blazing 
aod disappearing beneath its surface; volumes of hissing steam 
arising ; smoke curling upwards from ten thousand vents, which give 
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utterance to as many deep-toned mutterings, and sullen, confined, and 
ominous clamourings, as if the spirits of fallen demons were struggling 
against their final doom ; gases detonating and shrieking as they burst 
from their hot prison-house; the heavens lurid with flame; the 
atmosphere dark, turgid and oppressive; the horizon murky with 
vapours, and gleaming with the reflected contest; while cave and 
hollow, as the hot air swept along their heated walls, threw back the 
unearthly sounds, in a myriad of prolonged echoes. Such was the 
scene as the fiery cataract, leaping a precipice of fifty feet, poured its 
flood upon the ocean. The old line of coast, a mass of compact, 
indurated Java, whitened, cracked, and fell. The waters recoiled, and 
sent forth a tempest of spray ; they foamed and lashed around and 
over the melted rock; they boiled with the heat, and the roar of 
the conflicting agencies grew fiercer and louder. The reports of the 
exploding gases were distinctly heard twenty-five miles distant. 
They were likened to discharges of whole broadsides of heavy 
artillery. Streaks of the intensest light glanced like lightning in all 
directions ; the outskirts of the burning lava as it fell, cooled by the 
shock, was shivered into millions of fragments, and, borne aloft by 
strong breezes blowing towards the land, were scattered in scintillant 
showers far into the country. For three successive weeks, the volcano 
disgorged an uninterrupted burning tide, with scarcely any diminution 
into the ocean. On either side, for twenty miles, the sea became 
heated, and with such rapidity, that on the second day of the junction 
fishes came ashore dead in great numbers at Keaau, fifteen miles 
distant. Six weeks later, at the base of the hills, the water continued 
scalding hot, and seut forth steam at every wash of the waves. 


Pror. ALEXANDER’s ACCOUNT. 


At a time when all information relating to the eruption is eagerly 
received, a brief sketch of what the company to which I belonged, saw 
and did, may be interesting to your readers, particularly as we reached 
the source by a route different from that taken by any other party, 
excepting perhaps Mr. Vaudry. Our party sailed from Honolulu in 
the Ainovle, on Tuesday, February Ist, and landed at Kealakekua 
Thursday noon. During the preceding night we had a distant view of 
the eruption, like a star, two-thirds up the mountain, with streaks of 
light branching out from below. Friday was spent in preparations for 
the jaunt, and on Saturday morning we set out for the crater, from 
Kuapehu, in a direction nearly east. * * * 

As we began to emerge from the woods we had a fine view of the 
jet, playing at a distance of perhaps twenty-five miles, to the height, 
as we afterwards estimated, of three hundred feet. It was of a deep 
red colour, in form and movement exactly like a fountain, and was 
accompanied by immense columns of steam. It was soon concealed 
from our view, however, by the flanks of Mauna Loa. About twelve 
miles from the coast road we reached a watering place called Waiio, 
which we found nearly dry. 
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Here we were obliged to send back our horses and pack oxen and 
proceed on foot. Our guides then led us in a direction about E.S.E. 
across a rugged tract of clinkers to a cave, eight miles from Wanio, 
where we encamped for the night. This cave had formed part of the 
channel of a subterranean stream, which left a series of deep caverns, 
fissures and pits to mark its course. * * * 

During the afternoon, the party, being in want of water, pushed 
on six or eight miles S.S.K. to a well known watering place called 
Puapuawai, where they encamped. At this point the cold was so 
intense at night, that a crust of ice half an inch thick was formed in 
our calabashes, and the berries around our camp were frozen hard. As 
far as we could judge by the horizon, we were about a thousand feet 
lower than the summit of Hualalai, and accordingly, eight thousand 
feet above the sea. On account of the failure of this spring, as well as 
for other reasons, it was thought expedient to divide the party. Half 
of them, headed by President Beckwith, returned to Kaawaloa, and 
went out to the lava flow by Governor Adams’ road. . 

The advanced party started again directly for the crater on Wednesday 
morning, consisting of twelve white men and thirty kanakas, with a 
week’s provisions. During this day’s march the rarity of the atmos- 
phere affected us all more or less, but especially our natives, who 
seemed unable to carry their usual loads. We were slowly ascending 
nearly all day. The vegetation became more and more scanty, till it 
almost entirely disappeared. 

About noon we crossed a recent flow, perhaps that of 1847, and at 
four p.m. (February 9th), after a march of about twenty miles N.E., 
we suddenly found the two active craters, and the lava stream in its 
whole extent, immediately below us. We encamped a mile and a half 
S.W. of the larger cone, on an eminence commanding a fine view of 
the whole eruption. Large banks of snow and ice were found within 
a quarter of a mile from our camp, so that all anxiety on the score of 
water was soon dissipated. 

The sight which we enjoyed that night will not be forgotten by 
any of the party. The jet had ceased to play, but the two craters 
were blowing off enormous columns of steam, and showers of red-hot 
scoria, with a noise like that of heavy surf, or occasionally like dis- 
charges of artillery. Halfa mile below the lower crater appeared a 
cataract of fire, continued for several miles in a winding river of light, 
which then divided into a net work of branches, enclosing numerous 
islands. The branch towards Kawaihac still gave a dull red light ina 
few spots, but the force of the stream seemed to be directed west 
towards Kona. 

Two new streams seemed to be running a race, as it were, in that 
direction, and we could see the forest blazing before them. The next 
day (10th) was rainy, and the fog so dense that we could not travel. 
We moved down a couple of miles, and encamped on the fresh lava 
stream, half a mile south of the principal cone. By the heat of the 
steam cracks we boiled our coffee, roasted meat and potatoes, and 
melted the snow, which our natives had brought down in sacks, till we 
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filled all our water containers. During the day parties explored the 
craters. 

The two principal cones are about a quarter of a mile apart, the upper 
one bearing S.E. from the other. They are about 150 feet high, and 
are composed entirely of pumice and small fragments of lava which 
were thrown out in a liquid state. The upper cone was a closed 
crater, enclosing two red-hot vent holes or furnaces, several feet in 
diameter, from which it was emitting steam and sulphurous gas, and 
now and then showers of light pumice. The suffocating gases rendered 
it impussible to approach it except on the windward side. The lower 
crater, from which the great get had been playing two days before, 
was somewhat larger, and a great gap was left open on the lower side, 
through which a torrent of lava had flown down the slope. 

We found a third crater, above the two we have mentioned, which 
was still smoking, and in fact we could trace a line of fresh lava and 
scoria cones two or three miles farther up the mountain. The larger 
cones were in the center of a still smoking stream, a mile wide, which 
must have flown from a source considerably higher up. 

It was a subject of regret to the party that they did not havea 
barometer to measure the elevation of the source, but, taking all things 
into account, we think it cannot be less than 8000 feet, and is probably 
nearer 10,000 feet above the sea. The elevation of the ‘ heiau of 
Umi ”’ is given by Wilkes at 5000 feet, and we think the source of the 
eruptions is certainly 3000 or 4000 feet higher. 

We slept on the warm lava that night, and early next morning re- 
visited the lower cruter, and followed the central flow for half a mile, 
passing two or three small cones, till we reached the present outlet, 
to which the stream evidently had found its way from the crater by a 
subterranean channel. It was in appearance like a pool of blood. a few 
rods in width, boiling up like a spring, and spouting up thick, clotted 
masses to the height of ten or twenty feet. One of our party 
approached near enough to run his pole into it. On the other side it 
poured in a cataract of molten metal at a white heat, down a descent 
of about fifty feet, with a roar like that of heavy surf. A strong 
south wind was blowing, which enabled us, by holding our hats before 
our faces, to get within a few feet of the brink. The lava appeared 
almost as fluid as water, and ran with a velocity which the eye could 
scarcely follow. The solid fragments which now and then fell in 
torrents disappeared almost instantly. For several miles the fiery 
river was @ continuous series of rapids and cataracts. At length we 
reluctantly returned to our camp, a distance of two or three miles 
across the fresh lava, which in several places was hot enough to burn 
. our sandals. 

After taking our breakfast, and starting our natives over the old 
‘‘ pahoehoe ”’ along the south bank of the stream, we returned to the 
great cataract. The action had greatly increased during the last three 
hours ; the pool had become u fountain, playing to the height of thirty 
feet, and the falling pieces were fast forming a crater around it, the 
rim of which was already ten feet high, but open on the lower side to 
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form an outlet to the torrent. Two smaller jets were playing above 
it, which will probably unite with it to form one crater. ‘The upper 
one threw up light pieces of pumice to the height of sixty feet, and 
was forming a very regular cone. 

It was fortunately a clear day on the mountain, and a strong wind 
was blowing from the southwest, so that we travelled for three or four 
hours along the very brink of the stream, without inconvenience. It 
had worn for itself a deep, well-defined channel, so that there was no 
danger of any sudden change in its course. The channel in which it 
ran varied from twenty to fifty feet in width, and was ten to fifteen 
feet deep. But the stream was in reality much wider than this, for 
the banks on either side were undermined to a considerable distance. 
Often we met with openings in the crust, through which we could see 
the rushing torrents a few feet or even inches below our feet. 

To describe the scene is impossible. No epithets in the English 
language are adequate to the task. For the first time we saw actual 
waves and actual spray of liquid Java. As its surges rolled back from 
the enclosing walls of rock, they curled over and broke like combers 
on the reef. Its forms, however, were bolder and more picturesque 
than those of running water, on account of its being a heavier and 
more tenacious fluid. 

There was besides, an endless variety in its forms. Now we passed 
a cascade, then a whirlpool, then a smooth, majestic river, then a series . 
of rapids, tossing their waves like sea; now rolling into lurid caverns, 
the roofs of which were hung with red-hot stalactites, and then under 
arches which it had thrown over itself in sportive triumph. The safety 
with which it could be approached was matter of astonishment to us all. 

After following it six or eight miles, we halted for dinner on an 
island, about a quarter of a mile from the largest fall, and then pro- 
ceeded down the stream till four p.m. As the descent became more 
gradual the torrent changed its colour, first to rose-colour, then to a 
dark blood-red ; its surface began to gather a greyish scum, and large 
drifting masses became frequent. It now began to separate into 
numerous branches, and it became more unsafe to follow the central 
stream, as changes were constantly taking place, and our retreat was 
liable to be cut off at any moment. We therefore kept nearer the 
edge of the flow, and at length encamped on an island in the woods. 
During the night the craters were very active, and the whole plain 
seemed to be on fire below around us. 

The party were called out by four o’clock the next morning, and 
went up a short distance to observe a new stream which was pouring 
down through the woods to ourcamp. It was a shallow flow ina 
high state of fusion, and was forming smooth “ pahoehoe.”” Its mode 
of advance through the woods, girdling and slowly consuming the 
trees, the surface constantly cooling over and breaking up by turns, 
was exactly the same as that observed at Hilo, and needs no descrip- 
tion. Here we were able to take out as many specimens in a liquid 
state as we wished, to insert coins into them, and if we had carried 
moulds with us, we might have forced the liquid into almost any 
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required shape. We spent the forenoon in following the stream to 
the plain, partly crossing it in some places to reach the scene of a new 
overflow. We had been particularly curious to see how clinkers are 
formed, and our curiosity was now gratified. The difference between 
* pahoehoe ” or smooth lava, and ‘‘aa’’ or clinkers, seems to be due 
more to a difference in their mode of cooling than to any other cause. 
The streams which form the “ pahoehoe ’’ are comparatively shallow, 
in a state of complete fusion, and cool suddenly in a mass. The “aa’”’ 
streams, on the other hand, are deep, sometimes moving along in a 
mass twenty feet high, with solid walls; they are less fluid, being full 
of solid points, or centres of cooling, as they may be called, and 
advance very slowly. That is, in cooling, the “aa” stream grains 


like sugar. 
March 7th, 1859. 


In the dearth of more exciting news, the volcano continues to be an 
object of interest, and a few lines of later date than those previously 
published may be acceptable to your readers. 

I started on foot for the scene of the eruption on Wednesday, the 
16th ultimo, from the house of Mr. W. Johnson, of Kona, accom- 
pauied by three natives in the capacity of guides and carriers. We 
arrived at the Heiau of Umi before dark, and passed the night in a 
cave, the entrance of which commanded a fine view of the fiery rivers 
that were rushing down the mountain side and spreading over the 
plain. In the morning we arose early, and after filling our water 
vessels at a neighbouring spring, directed our course towards the great 
column of smoke that rose like a beacon from the upper crater at a 
distance of from twenty to twenty-five miles. Our route lay fora 
short distance through thick woods and shrubbery. We then emerged 
on to the solid pahvehoe, which is on the lower part of the slope, 
adorned with ohia trees and richly laden ohelo bushes, and found ex- 
cellent walking until we reached the immediate vicinity of the crater. 
We arrived at the upper crater on Friday noon, after an easy journey 
of two days and a half from the time of leaving Mr Johnson’s. A 
good walker, unencumbered with baggage, might accomplish the 
distance in half the time. 

The height of this crater, as nearly as I could estimate from the 
apparent elevation of the horizon above the summit of Mount Hualalai, 
is as much as nine thousand five hundred feet. 

- We chose for our camp the same site which had been previously 
occupied by Mr. Alexander’s party, and were so fortunate as to find 
there a calabash full of water, cool and limpid, saving us an anticipated 
ascent to the snow for supplies ; and we cooked our mutton and baked 
our kalo cakes in the same hot air holes that had proved so useful to 
them before. The air from some of the crevices was heated to so high 
a temperature that a piece of paper or a dry stick placed within it at 
the surface of the ground ignited immediately. 

From the camp was visible at night, one of the most magnificent 
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spectacles that the imagination can conceive. The evening was clear 
and starlight, and afforded us a complete view of the flowing lava) A 
river of lava issuing from the lower, and smaller of the three craters 
there in action (probably the one in process of formation at the time 
of Mr. Alexander’s visit) separated into two streams a short distance 
below, and these, after running side by side for several miles, re-united 
and descended the declivity in a common flood, throwing off towards 
the plain to the southward in their course fifteen or twenty smaller 
streams of lava, some of them miles in length, and all meandering 
hither and thither, and intersecting one with another, so that the 
whole slope of the mountain, for the distance of a day’s journey, and 
a width in some places of three or four miles, presented the appearance 
of shining rose coloured lace work. In the foreground were the two 
larger active craters which, although they had ceased to spout forth 
lava and scoria, still threw up flames, and from which arose immense 
pillars of smoke and cloud, looking, in the red reflection from within, 
like columns of living fire, reaching to the zenith, and forming a 
majestic termination to the brilliant arch of fiery cloud which, floating 
above the lava stream, covered one-half the blue dome from the sea 
to the crater. 

At a distance it looks like an immense mass of half red-hot cinders 
and slag from a foundry, rolling along over and over itself, impelled by 
an irresistible power from behind and beneath. That power is the liquid 
stream, almost concealed by the pile of cinders, which has been formed 
from itself in cooling. We heard frequent explosions, caused by the 
lava penetrating caves and blowing them up. The principal stream 
of running lava which we saw on the plain, was three or four miles 
S.E. of the extremity of the Judd Road, and was moving west by 
north. At this point we left the lava stream, and descended to Umi’s 
temple by a short cut, through an open forest of ** pahoehoe.” We 
reached the hceiau about three p.m., and arrived at Mr. Johnson’s about 
eight o’clock the same evening. ‘The other division of our party had 
already visited the flow by way of Governor Adams’s road and had 
returned. We sailed again from Keauhou the following Tuesday, and 
arrived in Honolulu on Sunday morning. 

Profiting by the favour of a strong sea-breeze, I succeeded in des- 
cending a short distance, perhaps twenty feet, into the upper active 
crater to a small projecting ledge, but a sudden whirl of the wind, 
threatening me with suffocation, obliged me to retreat again in double 
quick time. This crater had changed materially in appearance since 
the visit of the previous party. Instead of the comparatively small 
blow-hole, there was now a deep chasm or rift, some eighty feet in 
depth, and ten in width, between whose red-hot walls a great volume 
of steam ascended, allowing only an occasional glimpse at the region 
beneath. At intervals, however, when an obliging puff of wind 
thinned for an instant the vaporous mass, I could distinguish below a 
stream of incandescent lava rushing forth from the mountain side with 
almost incredible velccity. Before leaving the crater the chasm was 
again covered, and the river ran beneath the crust until it again 
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emerged at the other crater, a quarter of a mile below. We are unable 
to explore the interior of this crater. It seemed, however, to possess 
more action than the upper one. Upon leaving it, the stream once 
more passed under ground and finally emerged again for the last time 
at the lower and smaller crater. 

During our visit at the lava flow, we were not so fortunate as to 
witness the formation of the “aa” or clinker beds, which is said to be 
the most interesting of all the lava formations. The force of the lava 
was distributed entirely among numerous shallow flows of ‘‘ pahoehoe,”’ 
extending slowly into the plain, cutting down trees and bushes, and 
spreading desolation everywhere in its path. One can imagine no more 
perfect embodiment of desolation than the old track of a lava flow. 
The slow march is accompanied, when the lava is flowing over a 
surface of old “‘ pahoehoe,” by constantly recurring reports caused by 
the blowing up of cavities sometimes at a distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards from the stream. Large rocks are sometimes thrown to a 
great height by these explosions, and the reports have been heard in 
the night as far as Mr. Johnson’s house,—a distance of twenty-five or 
thirty miles. 

The lava had approached to within an hour’s walk of the heiau at 
_ the time of our leaving the scene of action. There had probably been 
little or no diminution in the quantity of molten matter poured forth 
from the mountain side, and there appeared to be every prospect of its 
continuing many months. 

On the evenings of the 26th and 27th of February, being the last 
two nights before my departure from Kona, an unusually bright 
reflection was visible in the direction of the lava stream—affording 
ground for the belief that a new fountain had burst forth. The light 
was similar to that observed some weeks previously at the time of the 
great jets, which have been estimated variously at from two hundred 
and sixty to five hundred feet in height. 

Parties going to the volcano should carry plenty of blankets, and go 
prepared for rainy weather. If they are good pedestrians they had 
better go on foot. The Governor Adams’ road is in good condition, 
and though longer, is, unless in very dry weather, preferable to the 
Dr. Judd road. People who wish to see all that is to be seen, should 
pass at least a weck among the mountains. If the party is small, 
comfortable shelter can be found in caves, and tents will be a useless 
incumbrance. In conclusion, I would express my grateful sense of 
the kind hospitality experienced at the hands of Mr. William Johnson 
and Mr. Thomas H. Paris, during my stay in Kona. 

The following extract shews the state of the volcano in June last : 

‘¢ The volcano is lively, and having fine times. No less than eleven 
fires are burning. In different places about the bank, where the road 
goes down, the lava has flowed up sixty feet and cooled over. Your 
feet will be so hot after crossing, that if you should spit on your toe- 
nails they would hiss, like hot iron! But in the neighbourhood of the 
crater there are strawberries galore, large and luscious, besides ohelos.”’ 
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THE MercHant Surprine Act, 1867. 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same as follows : 

1. This Act may be cited as The Merchant Shipping Act, 1867, and 
shall be construed with and as part of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, hereinafter termed the Principal Act. 


CoMMENCEMENT OF ACT. 


2. This Act shall come into operation on the first day of January, 
1868, but shall not apply to any ship which belongs to the United 
Kingdom and is absent therefrom at the time of the passing of this 
Act until such ship has returned to the United Kingdom. 


Acts REPEALED. 


3. The 224th, 227th, and 231st sections of the principal Act are 
hereby repealed. 


LIME o8 LEMON JUICE AND OTHER ANTI-SCORBUTICS TO BE 
PROVIDED. 


4. The following rules shall be observed with respect to medicines, 
medical stores, and anti-scorbutics (that is to say) :— 

1.) The Board of Trade shall from time to time issue and cause to 
be published scales of medicine and medical stores suitable for different 
ships and voyages, and shall also prepare or sanction a book or books 
containing instructons for dispensing the same. 

(2.) The owners of every ship navigating between the United King- 
dom any place out of the same shall provide and cause to be kept on 
board such ship a supply of medicines and medical stores in accord- 
ance with the scale appropriate to the said ship, and also a copy of the 
said book or of one of the said books containing instructions. 

(3.) No lime or lemon juice shall be deemed fit and proper to be 
taken on board any such ship, for the use of the crew or passengers 
thereof, unless the same has been obtained from a bonded warehouse 
for and to be shipped as stores; and no lime or lemon juice shall be 
so obtained or dclivered from any warehouse as aforesaid unless the 
same is shown, by a certificate under the hand of an Inspector ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, to be proper for use on board ship, 
such certificate to be given upon inspection of a sample after deposit 
of the said lime or lemon juice in the warehouse; nor unless the same 
contains fifteen per centum of proper and palatable proof spirits, to 
be approved by such Inspector, or by the proper Officer of the Customs, 
and to be added before or immediately after the inspection thereof ; 
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nor unless the same is packed in such bottles, at such time and in such 
manner as the Commissioners of Customs may direct; provided that 
when any such lime or lemon juice is deposited in any bonded ware- 
house, and has been approved as aforesaid by the said Inspector, the 
said spirits, or so much of the said spirits as is necessary to make up 
fifteen per centum may be added in such warehouse ; and when any 
spirit has been added to any lime or lemon juice, and the same has 
been labelled as aforesaid, it shall be deposited in the warehouse for 
delivery as ship’s stores only, upon such terms and subject to such 
regulations of the Commissioners of Customs as are applicable to the 
delivery of ship’s stores from the warehouse. 

(4.) The master or owner of every such foreign-going ship (except 
those bound to European ports or to ports in the Mediterranean Sea, 
and also except such ships or classes of ships bound to ports on the 
Eastern coast of America north of the thirty-fifth degree of north 
latitude, and to any islands or places in the Atlantic Ocean north of 
the same limit, as the Board of Trade may from time to time exempt 
from this enactment) shall provide and cause to be kept on board such 
ship a sufficient quantity of lime or lemon juice from the warehouse 
duly labelled as aforesaid, such labels to remain intact until twenty- 
four hours at least after such ship shall have left her port of departure 
on her foreign voyage, or a sufficient quantity of such other anti- 
scorbutics, if any, of such quality, and composed of such materials, 
and packed and kept in such manner, as her Majesty by Order in 
Council may from time to time direct. 

(5.) The master of every such ship as last aforesaid shall serve or 
cause to be served out the lime or lemon juice with sugar (such sugar 
to be in addition to any sugar required by the articles) or other anti- 
scorbutics as aforesaid to the crew so soon as they have been at sea 
for ten days, and during the remainder of the voyage, except during 
such time as they are in harbour and are there supplied with fresh 
provisions ; the lime or lemon juice and sugar to be served out daily 
at the rate of an ounce each per day to each member of the crew, and 
to be mixed with a due proportion of water before being served out, 
or the other anti-scorbutics, if any, at such times and in such quantities 
as her Majesty by Order in Council may from time to time direct. 

(6.) If at any time when such lime or lemon juice or anti-scorbutics 
is or are so served out as aforesaid any scaman or apprentice refuses 
or neglects to take the same, such neglect or refusal shall be entered 
in the official log-book in the manner provided by the 28 1st section of 
the principal Act, and shall be signed by the master and by the mate 
or some other of the crew, and also by the surgeon or medical 
practitioner on board, if any: 

And if in any such ship as aforesaid such medicines, medical stores, 
book of instructions, lime or lemon Juice, sugar, or anti-scorbutics as 
are hereinbefore required are not provided, packed, and kept on board 
as hereinbefore required, the owner or master shall be deemed to be 
in fault, and shall for each default incur a penalty not exceeding £20, 
unless he can prove that the non-compliance with the above provisions, 
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or any of them, was not caused through any inattention, neglect, or 
wilful default on his part; and if the lime or lemon juice and sugar or 
other anti-scorbutics are not served out in the case and manner 
hereinbefore directed, or if entry is not made in the official log in the 
case and manner hereinbefore required, the master shall be deemed to 
be in fault, and shall for each default incur a penalty not exceeding 
£5, unless he can prove that the non-compliance with the above 
provisions, or any of them, did not arise through any neglect, 
omission, or wilful default on his part; and if in any case it is proved 
that some person other than the master or owner is in default in any 
case under this section, then such other person shall be liable toa 
penalty not exceeding £20. 


PenaLty FoR SELLING, ETc., MEDICINES, ETC., OF BAD 
QUALITY. 


5. Any person who manufactures, sells, or keeps or offers for sale 
any such medicines or medical stores, as aforesaid, which are of bad 
quality, shall, for each such offence, incur a penalty not exceeding 
£20. 


InNsPECTION ABROAD. 


6. In any British possession out of the United Kingdom, the 
governor or officer administering the government for the time being 
shall, subject to the laws of such possession, have power to make 
regulations concerning the supply within such possession, of lime or 
lemon juice and anti-scorbutics for the use of ships; and any lime 
or lemon juice or anti-scorbutics duly supplied in accordance with 
any such regulations shall be deemed tc be fit and proper for the use 


of ships. 


SEAMEN’S EXPENSES IN ILLNESS. 


7. Whenever it is shown that any seaman or apprentice who is ill 
has, through the neglect of the master or owner, not been provided 
with proper food and water according to his agreement, or with such 
accommodation, medicines, medical stores, or anti-scorbutics as are 
required by the principal Act or by this Act, then, unless it can be 
shown that the illness has been produced by other causes, the owner 
or master shall be liable to pay all expenses properly and necessarily 
incurred by reason of such illness (not excecding in the whole three 
months’ wages), either by such seaman himself, or by Her Majesty’s 
Government, or any officer of Her Majcsty’s Government or by any 
parochial or other local authority on his behalf, and such expenses 
may be recovered in the same way as if they were wages duly earned ; 
provided, that this enactment shall not operate so as to affect any 
further liability of any such owner or master for such neglect, or any 
remedy which any seaman already possesses. 
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8. Where a seaman is, by reason of illness, incapable of performing 
his duty, and it is proved that such illness hus been caused by his own 
wilful act or default, he shall not be entitled to wages for the time 
during which he is by reason of such illness incapable of performing 
his duty. 


PLACE APPROPRIATED TO SEAMEN. 


9. The following rules shall be observed with respect to accommoda- 
tion on board British ships (that is to say) :— 

(1.) Every place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprenticcs, and 
appropriated to their use, shall have for every such seaman or ap- 
prentice a space of not less than seventy-two cubic feet, and of not less 
than twelve superficial feet, measured on the deck or floor of such 
place. 

(2.) Every such place shall be such as to make the space aforesaid 
available for the proper accommodation of the men who are to occupy 
it, shall be securely constructed, properly lighted and ventilated, 
properly protected from weather and sea, and as far as practicable 
pe shut off and protected from effluvium which may be caused 

y cargo or bilge water. 

(3.) No such place as aforesaid shall be deemed to be such as to 
authorise a deduction from registered tonnage, under the provisions 
hereinafter contained, unless there is or are in the ship one or more 
properly constructed privy or privies for the use of the crew; such 
privy or privies to be of such number and of such construction as may 
be approved by the surveyor hereinafter mentioned. 

(4.) Every such place shall, whenever the ship is registered or re- 
registered, be inspected by one of the surveyors appointed by the 
Board of Trade under Part IV. of the principal Act, who shall, if 
satisfied that the same is in all respects such as is required by this 
Act, give to the collector of customs a certificate to that effect, and 
thereupon such space shall be deducted from the register tonnage. 

(5.) No such deduction from tonnage as aforesaid shall be authorised 
unless there is permanently cut in a beam and cut in or painted on or 
over the doorway or hatchway of every such place the number of men 
which it is constructed to accommodate, with the words “certified to 
accommodate seamen.” 

(6.) Every such place shall be kept free from stores or goods of any 
kind, not being the personal property of the crew in use during the 
voyage. ; 

(7.) Upen any complaint concerning any such place as aforesaid, 
one of the surveyors appointed by the Board of Trade may inspect 
such place, and if he finds that any provisions of this Act with respect 
to the same are not complied with he shall report the same to the 
collector of customs at the port where the ship is registered, and 
thereupon the registered tonnage shall be altered, and the deductions 
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aforesaid in respect of space disallowed, unless and until it shall be 
certified by such surveyor, or by some other surveyor appointed by the 
Board of Trade, that the provisions of the Act in respect of such place 
are fully complied with. 

(8.) If avy such place in any ship is not kept free from goods and 
stores as aforesaid, the Master shall be deemed to be in fault, and 
shall for every such failure to comply with the provisions of this 
section forfeit and pay to each seaman lodged in such place the sum 
of one shilling a day for each day after complaint made to him by any 
two or more of such seamen during which any goods or stores, not 
being the personal property of the crew, are stored or kept therein. 

(9.) If in any other respect the provisions of this section are not 
observed with respect to any such place in any ship the owner shall be 
deemed to be in fault, and shall for every failure to comply with the 
provisions of this section incur a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. 


RubeEs FOR MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SEAMEN. 


10. The following rules shall be observed with respect to the 
medical inspection of seamen (that is to say) :— 

(1.) At any port where there is a Local Marine Board, the Local 
Marine Board, and at any other ports in the United Kingdom, the 
Board of ‘Trade, may appoint a Medical Inspector of seamen. 

(2.) Such Medical Inspector of seamen shall, on application by the 
owner or master of any ship, examine any seaman applying for em- 
ployment in such ship, and shall give to the superintendent of the 
Mercantile office a report under his hand stating whether such seaman 
is in a fit state for duty at sea, and a copy of such report shall be given 
to the master or owner of the ship. 

(3.) The master or owner applying for such inspection shall pay 
the superintendent such fees as the Board of Trade direct, and such 
fees shall be paid into and form part of the Mercantile Marine Fund. 

(4.) The said Medical Inspectors shall be remunerated for their 
services as the Board of Trade may direct, and such remuneration 
shall be paid out of the Mercantile Marine Fund. 

(5.) In British possessions out of the United Kingdom the Governor 
or other officer administering the government for the time being shall 
have the power of appointing Medical Inspectors of seamen, of charg- 
ing fees for inspections, when applied for, and of determining the 
remuneration to be paid to such Inspectors. 


OFFENCES BY BRITISH SUBJECTS ON FOREIGN SHIPS. 


11. If any British subject commits any crime or offence on board 
any British ship, or on board any foreign ship to which he does not 
belong, any court of justice in her Majesty’s dominions, which would 
have had cognisance of such crime or offence if committed on board a 
British ship within the limits of its ordinary jurisdiction, shall have 
jurisdiction, to hear and determine the case as if the said crime or 
offence bad been committed as last aforesaid. 
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12. The harbour-master for the time being of the harbour of 
Holyhead, in the event of its seeming mect to her Majesty to assign to 
him her Majesty’s Commission to act as a justice of the Peace within 
the limits within which he is empowered to act in harbour matters, 
shall, during the continuance of such assignment and of his tenure of 
the office of barbour-master, execute within such limits the duties 
of a justice of the peace, notwithstanding he may not be qualified 
by estate to be a justice of the peace for a county, and shall have 
within such limits the same power and jurisdiction as a stipendiary 
magistrate has by Act of Parliament when sitting at a police court or 
other place appointed in that behalf. 


SumneEn’s MetHov—improved on. 


We have received the following very useful problem from the Naval 
Instructor of H.M.S. Britannia at Dartmouth.—The great import- 
ance of it will be at once evident to the experienced navigator. 


The valuable Rule known as “‘ Sumner’s Method ”’ is in favour with 
Navigators on account of its extreme simplicity. The following, - 
which is founded on similar principles, is ey of notice on account 
of its conciseness, being only about half the length of an ordinary 
‘* Sumner’s.”’ 

Problem :—To lay down two positions on a chart, and by bearings 
of a ship from them to ascertain its latitude and longitude. 


Rule :—Take two chronometer observations, at any time from noon, 
provided that the sun is not nearer the meridian at either observation 
than about two points, and that the intervals between the bearings is 
not less than about the same. Correct the second altitude for sun in 
usual way, and work both chronometers with the latitude by dead 
reckoning at the second observation; then if the two observations 
agree, they give the true longitude, and show the latitude used to be _ 
correct ; but if they do not agree, lay off each position on a chart, 
and draw through it a line showing the sun’s bearing at the time of 
observation, and another at right angles to the same; the point of 
intersection of the two latter will be the position of the ship. The 
bearings may be taken from Broadwood’s Azimuth Tables, or from 
that at page 10, Inman’s Tables (New Ed.), or, under favourable 
circumstances, they may be found with sufficient accuracy by correct- 
ing the sun’s bearing by Azimuth compass for Variation and Deviation 
in the usual way. 
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EXAMPLE. 

In lat. D.R. 50° N., when the bearings were N. 60° E., and N. 85° E., 
observations were taken, and the longitudes deduced from these were, 
(1) 40° 18’ W., and (2) 40° 40’ W..: find the ship’s position at the second 
observation. 

On the parallel of 50° N., lay off longitudes (1) and (2): through 
(1) draw a line in the direction of N. 60° oe and through 2) another in 
the direction of N. 85° E.; also through (1) and (2) draw lines at right 
angles to the former: they will be found to intersect in latitude 
50° 29° N., and longitude 40° 44’ W., which accordingly is the position 
of the one 

If there be no Azimuth Tables at hand, both the time and bearing may 
be found from the same observation, as in the following 


EXAMPLE. 
Given :—Sun’s alt. 9° 14’ (East of Mer.) Dec. 7° 6’ S., Lat. 53° 30’ N.; 
to find the apparent time, and azimuth. 
Zen dist. 80° 46 
Pol. dist. 97 6 
Co, lat. 36 30 


2)214 22 





ee 


Half sum 107 14x11 cosec. 10 01983 








1st remr, 26 25 cosec. 10 35174 "4 
2ndremr, 10 £5 sine. 9 coats 19 59497 
8rd remr, 70 41. sine. 9 97484 
2)19 58964 
Tan? = 9 79482 — 9 79482 
2 ay 
Tan 2 = 9 80015 
h m 8. 
TH 2 7 46 
2 
4.15 382 A ; j 
Apparent time 19 44 28 Av. 8.64 30 E. 
NOTES. 


1. The Zenith dist. must always be written down /irst. 

2. If the time P.M. be required, proceed as before, only do not subtract 
from 24 hours. 

3. The Azimuth is to be marked S. in North latitude, and N. in South 
latitude, and I. or W. according as tho Sun is East or West of Meridian. 

4. The bearings should be laid off with a good protractor. 

5. The more nearly the bearings are at right angles to each other, the 
more reliable will be the results. 

6. From either of the observations the variation of the compass may 
be obtained. 

H.M.8. Britannia, Dartmouth, A. C. JOHNSON, 

14th August, 1867. Naval Instructor: 
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Ar the meeting on the Ist of August, a reward of £13 4s. was voted 
to pay the expenses of the institution’s lifeboat at Exmouth, in putting 
off on the 13th of July, in a strong gale of wind, with a view of 
rendering assistance to the crew of the brig Ranger, of Newcastle, 
which was totally wrecked off Budleigh Salterton. The lifeboat in 
crossing the bar, where a heavy sea was breaking, was repeatedly 
filled with water, and had four of her oars broken. She, however, 
behaved very well under these circumstances ; but while the boat was 
on her way to the wrecked vessel, the crew were rescued by means of 
the rocket apparatus, and the lifeboat was thereupon signalled to 
return to her station. : 

Rewards amounting to £34 were also granted to the crews of the 
society’s lifeboats at Fraserburgh, Arklow, Cromer, and Teignmouth, 
for various services during recent heavy gales. A reward was likewise 
voted to Mr. Curran, for swimming off at the risk of his life, in a 
heavy surf, and assisting to bring ashore the crew of nine men of a 
shore-boat which had capsized off Meenacladdy, Ireland, on the 25th 
June. A reward of £9 10s. was likewise voted to the crew of a 
Pakefield yawl, for rescuing on the 16th July, in a strong wind and 
heavy sea, the crew of six men of the French lugger Adouard et Rose, 
which had sunk on the Newcombe Sand, Suffolk. Other rewards were 
also granted for saving life from different wrecks on our coasts. It was 
reported that the institution had recently forwarded new lifeboats to 
Llandudno (Wales) and Sheringham (Norfolk). 

The railway companies had, as usual, kindly given a free conveyance 
to the boats. It was also stated that the late Jacob Nathan, Esq., of 
Plymouth, had bequeathed £56 to the institution. Legacies had also 
been received from the executors of the late Miss Caroline N. Oxenham, 
of Kensington (less duty), £180, and the late Mr. Edwin Bagshaw, of 
Nottingham, £25. Titus Salt, Esq., of Bradford, had presented to the 
institution £620 to pay for an additional lifeboat station. £300 had 
also been received from Routledge’s Magazine for Boys’ Lifeboat Fund, 
to defray the cost of the surf lifeboat now being built for Caister, 
Norfolk, the amount of which had been principally raised through the 
zealous exertions of Edmund Routledge, Esq., the editor of this very 
instructive periodical. £8 16s. 6d. had also been contributed to the 
Institution by the officers and passengers on board the Cape mail 
steamers, Roman and Anglian, on their last p es from the Cape of 
Good of Hope, through the respective commanders, Captain Walter 
Dixon and Lieutenant R. W. Ker, R.N.R. Payments amounting to 
£1,486 were ordered to be made on various lifeboat establishments. 
New lifeboat houses were ordered to be built at Kessingland in Suffolk, 
Cadgwith in Cornwall, and Bembridge in the Isle of Wight. Reports 
were read from the Inspector and Assistant Ins tr of Lifeboats to 
the society on their recent visits to some of the lifeboat stations-en the 
coast. The proceedings then terminated. 
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Notes or NoveE.rizs. 


Among the novelties of the present month the most important are in 
the way of Docks abroad : Malta and Hong Kong, two important places, 
have had these valuable additions made to their attractions; the 
benefits of which hereafter will be very considerable in many points 
of view. Of that at Malta the Hants Zelegraph thus speaks :—An 
interesting event took place here on Thursday, the Ist of August. On 
that day was laid the first stone of the New Royal Naval Dock in the 
French Creek, by Rear-Admiral Kellett, in the presence of the 
principal officers of the dockyard and a few private friends. The grand 
ceremony of laying the ‘‘ key-stone,” will, it is hoped, come off about 
October, when the works will be far enough advanced to admit of the 
public being ore without fear of a flooding of the works, a 
contingency which is at present not at all improbable. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the arrangements made by the Admiralty Civil Engineer, 
Mr. Lovell, everything worked admirably, and the stone was set at a 
depth below sea-level of forty-one feet, without any disappointment 
on the part of the authorities or the slightest inconvenience to the 
guests. As this dock will be the largest single graving dock in 
the world, some particulars of its dimensions, and those of other ex- 
isting docks for the sake of comparison, may be interesting :—Length 
of floor, 430 ft.; length at coping, 468 ft. ; width at floor, 42 ft. 6in. ; 
width at broad altar, 84 ft. ; width at coping, 104 ft.; depth of water 
on cill, 83 ft. 6 in. ; depth from coping to floor, 39 ft. The dimensions 
of the first doek constructed at Malta by Mr. Scamp are as follows :-— 
Length, 283 ft.; width at floor, 26 ft. 9 in.; width at coping, 82 ft. ; 
depth of water on cill, 25 ft.; depth from coping to floor, 29 ft. 6 in. 
This dock was afterwards lengthened to 535 ft., and by means of a cais- 
son, made capable of docking two ships ; in fact, converting it into two 
docks, or one large one, according to the requirements of the service. 

It will be observed that while the old Malta dock has only 25 ft. of 
water over cill, the new one will have 33 ft. Gin. The following are 
the dimensions of some of the principal docks at home :—*“ At Ports- 
mouth.—Length of floor, 400 ft.; length at coping, 426 ft.; width at 
floor, 35 ft. ; ditto at broad altar, 75 ft. 6 in.; ditto at coping, 99 ft. ; 
depth from coping to floor, 33 ft. 10 in.; depth of water over cill, 
28 ft. Gin. At Birkenhead,—Length, 446 ft.; width, 70 ft. 9 in.; 
depth of water of cill, 26 ft. At Leith,—Length, 400 ft.; width, 8 ft., 
depth of water over cill, 24 ft. 6 in. In Thames, Bow Creek.—- 
Length, 400 ft.; width, 64 ft.; depth of water over cill. 24 ft. 6 in. 
The number of workmen employed daily by the department in the 
construction of the new dock at Malta, including those of contractors, 
is 500 besides those engaged at the quays. The work donc in pumping 
is a8 follow :—6,048 gallons, equal to 27 tons, are lifted 45 feet every 
minute, which are equal to 8,709,120 gallons, or 38,880 tons, lifted 45 
feet in the 24 hours. The engines are collectively of 85-horse power. 
The fresh water consumed has all to be distilled, and the quantity used 
is seventy tons a day.” 
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The other at Hong Kong is thus alluded to :—‘“‘ On the 15th of June, 
the new dock at Aberdeen (on the southern side of the Island of 
Hong Kong), belonging to the Hong Kong, Canton, and Whampoa 
Dock Company, was opened in the presence of the governor and a 
large party of invited guests. This dock is over 400 feet long, 99 ft. 
broad, and 344 deep. It has been cut out of the solid granite of which 
the island is formed, and is a very magnificent work. It is lined with 
hewn granite, and presents a very imposing appearance. The Over- 
land China Muil looks upon the opening of this dock as an event of 
considerable importance. It says :—‘‘ The Hope Dock is undoubtedly 
the finest dock in the East, and whatever credit is due to the company 
and to all concerned with the organization and construction of such a 
masterpiece of marine architecture is freely accorded to the promoters 
of the scheme so successfully inaugurated on Saturday last. To convey 
a better idea of the advantages consequent upon the completion of 
such an undertaking, we may give some of the dimensions and peculiar 
features of the new dock. It.is 410 feet in length over all, and 385 
feet on the blocks; it has a breadth from coping stone to coping stone 
of 100 feet, and 50 feet at the bottom ; its width at the entrance is 84 
feet; and its depth of water is 24 feet 6 inches at spring, and 22 feet 
at neap tides. It will thus be seen that it will be able to take in the 
largest merchant vessel or mail steamer which enters Hong Kong 
harbour, even at low water. The dock is, of course, constructed with 
the intention of accommodating either the ironclad Warrior or Black 
Prince (for draught of water), or for the Pacific Mail Company’s 
steamer the Great Republic (for breadth of beam) ; and we understand 
that there is only one of the new ironclads—viz., the Agzncourt, 
which draws some 26 feet—which is too large to enter the Hope Dock 
without being lightened previous to doing so. Under these circum- 
stances, it would not be surprising if her Majesty’s huge ironclads be 
sent out to the China station, for the existence of this magnificent 
dock now opened in Aberdeen Bay, Hong Kong, removes what would 
otherwise be an insuperable objection to their presence—namely, the 
impossibility of dock repair in the event of accident. 


WE gladly assist in making known this last addition to the at- 
tractions of Hong Kong, and shall watch its progress with every desire 
for its success, although in no way connected with its interests. 

In that same part of the world the coolie trade is claiming attention 
as under the pretended neutrality of the Portuguese, the horrors of 
the Slave trade seem to be encouraged. The Overland Trade Report 
says, in reference to the coolie trade : 

Much interest has been felt in Hong Kong, in certain proceedings at 
the Legislative Council, which have drawn attention to the abuses of 
the coolie trade. An ordinance had been introduced by the Governor 
for the purpose of still further regulating such little emigration as is 
carried on from the port of Hong Kong. Of course, the ordinance 
was framed with the most praiseworthy objects, but it was opposed by 
the Hon. James Whittall and the Chief Justice, on the ground that in 
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view of the frightful atrocities which were perpetrated at other ports 
in connection with the coolie trade, the only proper plan of dealing 
with it would be to abolish it altogether. Mr. Whittall moved that 
the ordinance should be withdrawn and another ordinance brought in, 
prohibiting this coolie trade, that is to say, the engagement of coolies 
on contracts and their shipment to the West Indies altogether. He 
did not argue that, conducted as the trade was at Hong Kong, any 
great evils arose from it, but he spoke without the slightest reserve or 
hesitation, as also did the Chief Justice and the Governor himself, of 
the atrocious crimes perpetrated at Macao in open defiance of the in- 
tended regulations which exist on paper, and behind which the Macao 
government shelters itself when attacked. That the Macao coolie 
trade was an organized slave trade, that no voluntary emigration took 
place at all, that the unhappy men sent away were kidnapped and 
forced into slavery by those who made a business of enticing them on 
board small vessels up and down the coast and then selling them at 
Macao, all these shameful facts were emphatically asserted and sup- 
ported, in one case, as will be seen from the report of what took place, 
by reference to that which was within the personal knowledge of the 
speakers. Q 

Mr. Whittall and the Chief Justice were of opinion that the only 
way for Englishmen to put themselves in a position to remonstrate 
against the iniquities of Macao succcssfully, was to abolish emigration 
from Hong Kong entirely, because while it was permitted under re- 
gulations here, the Macao government would be able to flourish their 
delusive regulations and say, “our regulations are the same as your 
own.” To prove at home what is the fact, that these Macao regula- 
tions are a hypocritical sham, while admitting that under proper 
regulations the trade was harmless, would, it was maintained, be much 
more difficult than to urge, after giving up the trade here altogether, 
that no regulations, however praiseworthy in intention, could purify it 
from the foul abuses that were inherent in the system. 

The Governor, however, did not take this view of the case. He 
argued that the imperial government had sanctioned coolie emigration 
by the act of 1855, and that the Hong Kong council could not run 
counter to imperial legislation. Mr. Whittall and the Chief Justice, 
therefore, bad to abandon their resolution, but it is understood that 
they intend as members of council to transmit through the Governor 
to the home government a memorial on the subject of the coolie trade, 
setting forth the frightful practices with which it is bound up, and the 
means by which in the interest of humanity the Macao slave trade may 
be assailed. We hope to hear more of this memorial. 


Herz is an account of the tea ships on their annual race. The ship 
Laeping, one of thirteen vessels now engaged in a race from China 
to England, with the first portion of the new season’s crop of tea, 
passed Anjer on the 27th of June. This ship, it will be remembered, 
arrived in the Downs last year at the same time as the Ariel. Owing 
to the flatness of the tea market the usual premium on the cargo of 
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the first ship will not be paid this year, but the interest in shipping 
circles attending this great occan competition can hardly be said to 
have diminished. Subjoined is a list of the thirteen ships which have 
left Foochow for London : 


SHIPS. DATE OF SAILING, 
Maitland ..cccsecccccseccccscsseveces lst Of May. 
OQICO < 4:19.4 haw ok Sree mace aeets aT ... 2nd of June. 
TACviOg. sea e800 e eek 6 eee pedaaun 4th of June. 


Fiery Cross @eseeemovoueue GCnvpneeeveeseaeesen2e082028 0086 5th of June. 
White Adder ......ccccccccseseseeese @thof June. 
Ziba e@eeeoee@ee7e218te# eee s hs @#eeaeeoeeoe2077@#26e088082088288680886 8th of June. 


Flying Spur .......seeeseees ceeeceses. 9th of June. 
Taitsing @e@eesee0@aeeeseeeoeeveeesesvseesv#eseeoeeee eden 10th of June. 
Black Prince ....... ea See Seis o's wieee. LOtN OF June: 


Yang Taze  ..ciscvseeccvvescevesevees 12th of June. 
ATIC): distil ebene we senea een dk saWawda LOLOL June: 
Chinaman ...ccccccescccsccvecceseee LOoth of June. 
Golden Spur....c.sseeeeeves oveceecses 18th of June. 


The following relates to the Atlantic Telegraph : 

The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company’s ship 
Chiltern sailed to-day from Greenhithe with 320 miles of submarine 
cable on board for Placentia, in Newfoundland. The cable, which has 
been manufactured for the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph Company, will be laid from Placentia to the island of St. 
Pierre, a French colony in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and thence ex- 
tended to Sydney, in Nova Scotia. Great efforts are being made 
during this season in establishing throughout Nova Scotia a series of 
land lines which it 1s hoped will enable the communications to be 
maintained between Europe, via the submarine cables, and Canada and 
the United States, throughout the coming winter, so as to avoid the 
serious interruptions to traffic which occurred last winter. In any case 
this new cable about to be laid will enable telegrams to be sent inde- 
pendent of the old land lines in Newfoundland, so that the risk of 
interruption by snow-storms and floods will be much reduced. Directly 
the Chiltern has laid the Placentia cable she proceeds to the entrance 
of Trinity Bay for the purpose of repairing the 1866 Atlantic cable. 

By telegrams just received from the Admiralty surveyors in that 
neighbourhood, we hear that a shoal patch has been discovered in the 
immediate vicinity of the recent accident to the 1866 cable, and there 
is every reason to believe that the mishap occurred owing to that 
cable having accidently been Inid across this ridge, on which there is 
very little more than forty fathoms of water, and where icebergs 
naturally ground. Sir Samuel Canning, who so successfully sub- 
merged the Atlantic cables, aided by an efficient staff, has proceeded 
in the Chiltern to execute the above important works. 

This shoal patch, we have no doubt, will receive attention which 
will bring it to light in our charts. 
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In our last number we noticed the arrival of the American raft from 
New York. By the following, it seems like its predecessor, the little 
Red, White, and Blue, to have taken its place at the Crystal Palace. 

Within the Palace, and in an exceeding quiet corner, was an exhi- 
bition of another and more wonderful result of human strength and 
daring. It was the American life-raft which so lately arrived in 
Southampton water, after a boisterous, but on the whole prosperous 
voyage across the Atlantic, over whose long waves it had been safely 
piloted by its brave and skilful Prusso-American captain. If we 
should have a few more achievements of this kind, we shall expect 
some day to hear of an enterprising American laying his hat down on 
the waters of the Hudson, booking himself as the only passenger in 
it, and then, having spread out his pocket handkerchief for a sail, 
making @ prosperous voyage to some favoured harbour of “ the old 
country. 

The life-raft is not now for the first time exhibited in England. In 
the course of the present, almost the past, summer, Mr. Parry, the 
inventor, exhibited his raft on the Serpentine, but it is now an object 
of much greater interest, having actually proved its capabilities as a 
lifeboat by a voyage across the Atlantic. The captain speaks highly 
of its performance, making seven knots an hour, sailing, when 
necessary, within five points of the wind, and proving in all weathers 
so buoyant that it did not ship a single sea throughout the whole 
voyage. It is a very simple contrivance, consisting merely of three 
pontoons securely lashed together, and covered with an open wooden 
platform, in the centre of which a little ‘‘ round house ” gave shelter 
to the captain and his little crew. There are easily-worked air 
pumps attached to each pontoon, by which they can be inflated in 
eight minutes, and the whole affair, which may be stowed away in 
pieces in fine weather, can be put together and launched over the side 
very rapidly in case of necessity. 

The advantages claimed for the life-raft are—first, its portability 
when not in use; second, the rapidity with which the pontoons may 
be inflated and the raft fitted for sea; third, the facility of launching ; 
and fourth, the great number of people it would keep afloat. The 
captain informed us that it was tested in New York harbour with 
upwards of five hundred people either standing on it or hanging out 
of its sides, and that it kept them all afloat. This would make it an 
invaluable article on board an emigrant ship, where all the ordinary 
boats would be insufficient to take off the passengers; and this 
quality would also make it better than even a lifeboat, provided, as 
the captain states, it could be launched so much more rapidly. It is 
well-known that there is commonly great and sometimes fatal delay in 
lowering boats in moments of emergency, in consequence of the ex- 
citement of the men and the intricacy of the tackle; but, if we 
recollect rightly, there was also considerable delay at the Serpentine 
experiment in hoisting the raft over the bridge; although this is 
certain, that once in the water it righted itself in a moment, and in 
another was coyered with passengers, whom it carried safely to the 
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landing place. Taken with all qualifications, the recent arrival at 
Sydenham is well worthy a visit and careful inspection from those 
who take an interest in the saving of human life at sea. The captain 
is a frank and intelligent sailor, and will give every information to 
visitors. 


OrLtinc THE Sea.—lIn our account of one of the gales encountered 
last October in the Arctic ocean, it will be remembered that we stated 
the circumstances of Captain Penniman having saved his vessel, the 
Minerva, by pouring oil into the foaming sea. A whaleship master 
(which is probably Captain P.) writes to the New York Herald that 
he has followed the sea for twenty-eight years, and been master for 
ten years, and during that time has saved the vessel under his com- 
mand twice by “ oiling the sea.’’ He says: 

‘* That when the master of a ship cannot get out of a storm—that 
is, when a ship is disabled and he has to take the heft of the gale—if 
he has oil on board, start two or three gallons over the side of the 
ship. This will give the ship smooth water to the windward, and then 
the oi] allowed to run drop by drop is all that is required, for as soon 
as the sea comes in contact with the oil it breaks, and the ship is in 
smooth water as long as the oil is allowed to run. In 1864, in the 
heaviest gale of wind I ever saw, I lost all my sails, then the rudder, 
and J know the vessel could not have ridden the sea for an hour if I 
had not had oil on board. Five gallons of oil lasted me fifty-six 
hours, and this saved the vessel, cargo, and lives on board. Let ships 
of heavy tonnage have two iron tanks of forty gallons each, one on 
each side, with faucet so arranged that the oil can be started at any 
time ; small vessels ten gallon tanks, and all ship’s boats tanks of five 
gallons each, well filled, so that in case the ship founder or burn, the 
boats will have oil to smooth the sea in case of a gale. With these 
tanks of oil on board of ships and a good man for master—one who 
knows the laws of storms and handles his ship so as to get it out of 
the centre of the storm—you will have no more foundering of good 
ships at sea, with the loss of many lives and millions of money.” 





NavTicaL Expressions.—We understand that the subject of our 
seamen’s lore engaged much of the attention of the late Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, who had collected ample matter for the formation of 
an important volume on the subject. ‘There can be no doubt of the 
deplorable condition in which a large portion of their vocabulary has 
long been lying, and from the well-known erudition of the Admiral, 
we anticipate much rectification of orthography, illustrated by 
authorities for many expressions of vague formation. Our anticipa- 
tions we are glad to find encouraged, as the brotherly task of the 
editor has been performed by Admiral Sir Edward Belcher. Thus 
from two such able Naval officers a most valuable work may be 
expected. 
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MEDITERRANEAN TIDEs. 


Tue question of real tidal influences in these waters must be regarded 
as still subject to discussion, although a large amount of careful 
observation was, many years ago, brought to bear upon it by Admiral 
Smyth. It is certain that there is a diurnal change of level, and 
extremely probable that this is due to lunar action, but the amount 
of flux and reflux is small, and greatly interfered with by winds and 
currents. Thus at Venice, it is considered that time of high water 
takes place about an hour and a half before the moon reaches the 
meridian, and again after an interval of twelve hours, while the times 
of rising and setting of the moon are the periods of low water. The 
change of level is stated to vary from one to four fect at the head of 
the Adriatic, but is probably less, and is so completcly interfered with 
by occasional currents produced by local winds, as after to be alto- 
gether masked and lost sight of. 

But while at the head of the Adriatic the tide due to the moon’s 
attraction is thus masked, it is even less clear in the Ionian sea, where 
the water is more open. In Corfu, as at Argastolé, in Cephalonia, it 
is only in embayed seas that the effect is determinable; and it 
generally only ranges between two inches and a foot. Still there can 
hardly be a doubt there does exist a periodical rise and fall of the 
water, and the result, even of this wave, ought to involve a cor- 
responding change of the air and sccure good health. That this is 
not the case is probably duc to the interference of prevalent winds 
with the real tide. 

There are many causes acting to produce a change of level in these 
waters, and each helps to complicate the others. Thus, in some 
places and during some scasons, the vaporisation of the water in the 
open parts of the sea may help not a little, while somctimes the con- 
tinuance for an unusual period of some prevalent wind, and even the 
earthquakes, by producing large waves, are enabled to influence 
greatly the level of the water at enormous distances. The whole 
subject, though of much interest, is surrounded by difficulties, which 
render it difficult to determine accurately the meaning of local 
observations. 

On the whole however, we must regard the Mediterranean as being 
subject to one or more direct small tides, besides having its waters 
disturbed by occasional storm, but as the regular tide is very small, 
and the flux and reflux of the tide in a large occan is accompanied by 
the disturbance, equally regular of the great atmospheric wave, so this 
occasional change of level may, perhaps, be accompanied by small 
oscillations in the pressure of the air, and be connected with the 
winds. Certain winds prevalent for a long time must inevitably 
drive the water into, or out of, the various cmbayed portions of the 
Mediterranean and the refiex action of the wave thus produced may 
act again on the atmosphere. 
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[Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addreased to 
him at 31, Poultry.] 


PARTICULARS OF Liauts RECENTLY EsTABLISHED. 





(Continued from page 465.) 
F. | Ht. Dist 
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41. Cape Otranto| Adriatic | 40° 6'°4.N.| F.| 196] 13 | Est. 15th July, 1867, 


18° 30’°6 E. 
Taranto Har- | 8. Paolo | 40° 26°3N.| F.| 66 | 10 | Est. 15th July, 1867, instead of 
bour Entrance Islet 17° 101 E. present temporary light. 
Algiers Extension | ....0 1. oss seo | coo | oes | See Note (a). 
of North 
Mole 
42, United States} Cultivator | 40° 38’ N. | ... |... | oo | See Note (5). 
Shoal 68°? 1l’W. 
Nantucket | 40° 56’ N. | 21. | oo | ov | See Note (c). 
Shoal 69° 20° TW, 
Crooked Island} Castle = [ .u. ee ane coo | coe | coe | SCG Note (ad). 
Passage Island 
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FP, Fixed. F.fl. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 
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(a) ALGTERS.—Extension of North Mole.—As the north mole at Algiers 
is being extended in a south-easterly direction by the sinking of large 
blocks of stone, mariners are cautioned to give the mole head a wide 
berth, especially at night. 

(6) UnitED StTaTEs.—Cultivator Shoal westward of George's Bank,— 
The U. 8S. Government has given notice, that a dangerous shoal has been 
discovered westward of George’s bank, in the track of vessels from Europe 
to the United States. 

This shoal—named the Cultivator shoal—extends in a S.E. and N.W. 
direction, upwards of five miles in length, with broken spots of eight and 
nine fathoms water and three fathoms on the shoalest part, hard sand. 

a shoalost part is in lat. 41° 38’ N., and long. 68° 11’ West of Green- 
wich. 

On approaching it the water suddenly decreases from fifty to fourteen, 
nine, and ten fathoms and then to six; but in nearly all weather, during 
daylight, the ripple or breakers on it can be seen in time to be avoided. 

A buoy has been placed on the shoal in nine fathoms water. 

(c) Nantucket Shoals.—On a part of the Nantucket shoals, north of 
Phelp’s bank, is a shoal, named Lott's breakers, in lat. 40° 56’ N., long. 
ira 7’ West of Greenwich, on which there is six and a quarter fathoms 
water, 
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This shoal can be seen from a distance of two miles in the daytime, and 
when the tide runs at its full strength small breakers show themselves. 

(ad) West InviEs.— Crooked Island Passage.—The lighthouse in course 
of erection on Castle island, at the southern entrance of the Crooked 
island passage, is now completed and ready for the reception of the light, 
previous to its exhibition. Mariners are informed of the completion of 
the building, as it forms an excellent day mark for the Crooked island 


passage. 


CHARACTER OF Rapama II. 


MapacascakR RevisiTeED: describing the events of a new reign, and the 
Revolution which followed, etc., etc. By Rev. W. Ellis, author of 
Polynesian Researches, etc., with illustrations. 


TuE interest excited by the accession of Radama to the throne of 
Madagascar, the great change by which that event was attended, and the 
extent to which his brief reign may continue to affect his country, render 
a slight extension of this obituary notice not inappropriate. 

This prince, although born about twelve months after the death of the 

revious sovereign, received from his mother the name of Radama. 
Babject as that mother was to passions as fierce and ungoverned as ever 
agitated any human being, and possessing as she did a heart as relentless 
and cruel as ever lodged in any human breast, it was often a marvel to 
me that the son of such a mother should have possessed any of the 
kindlier feelings of our common nature. It is not easy to form an idea of 
a more terribly appalling state of society than that in which such an 
individual occupied the highest position. Not only was the innocent 
blood of the best in the land shed to open for her the way to the throne; 
but all the near relations of her husband were sentenced to the most cruel 
deaths that could be devised, in order to secure to her its undisturbed 
ssession. The own brother, the sister, and the mother of the first 
dama were starved to death. The brother endured sufferings which 
even the sentries placed to guard him could not bear to look upon. 
Other near relatives fell beneath the exccutioner’s spear. The father of 
her unborn child, accused of treason and witchcraft, was sentenced by 
her to die; and when afterwards her sleep was disturbed by dreams and 
visions in the night, the body was exhumed and decapitated, the severed 
head, according to the direction of the diviners, being placed at the feet 
and the head of a black dog fixed in its place. But as the frightful 
dreams continued, the bones were taken up and burned, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds. The house in which the officer had lived was 
then pulled down, and the very earth on which it stood thrown over the 
Tarpeian rock, the foundations being sprinkled with sacred water. A 
sister and other members of the same family were subjected to the 
tangena, then strangled and their bodies burnt to ashes. Such wore the 
conditions under which, as an infant, Radama entered upon life. 

The child of this mother was also cradled in all the snperstitions of the 
country ; and initiated as he was in the far-reaching delusions of that 
superstition, it was more surprising to mo that his mind should bo so 
generally free from the taint, than that their influence should, towards 
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the close of his life, have to some extent assumed mastery over his then 
shattered reason. 

The circumstances and associations under which childhood and youth 
are passed generally influence the future character of individuals, as 
much as the dispositions and tendencies derived from parentage ; and the 
moral atmosphere which surrounded Radama from his earliest years, was 
such as it is scarcely possible for members of a state of society like our 
own to form any adequate conception of. Naturally gay and light- 
hearted he was fond of pleasure. Music and dancing mle | largely into 
the amusements of the court at Antananarivo. At some seasons night 
dancing and revelry formed part of their pastimes, in which vast 
multitudes engaged. very source of pleasure was lavishly provided for 
the only son of the sovereign—the heir to the throne. Associated with 
him in these amusements were a number of youths of his own age, 
children of other branches of the royal race, or of the highest nobles of 
the land; and under such circumstances it was scarcely possible that his 
laa and early manhood should have been morally purer than those of 

is associates, and there is no evidence that it was less so. 

But these were not the only perils of Radama’s youth. There were 
officers of the government capable of teaching him to read and write, and 
supplying him with books, and to their instruction and training his youth 
was confided. Until the members of tho mission sent by Sir W 
Stevenson, Governor of the Mauritius, rcturned from Madagascar, we 
had never heard that there wero books unfavourable to Christianity in 
the country; but these officers found that one of the teachers of the 

rince was reading ‘‘Paine’s Age of Reason.” While waiting at 

uritius, I myself received from this instructor of the prince a ‘“‘ brief 
account of Radama,’”’ with a request from the author to have it published, 
and this account stated that the king was a Deist; that he believed there 
was one Supreme God, but did not believe the Bible; that he was neither 
Protestant nor Catholic, Mahomedan nor Pagan, but respected all who 
love peace, and obeyed the laws, whatever their religion might be. I did 
not publish this account, for I did not believe it to be true; but I sent 
home with other documents a copy of this, to me, painful and ominous 
sign of danger. I could not doubt that the king’s religious opinions and 
feelings had been tampered with, though not perhaps to the extent 
stated, especially as the Christians still spoke of his friendship, encourage- 
ment, and aid. 

When we consider the relative positions of the prince and the Christians 
—he brought up by the side of the queen, and as heir to the throne, 
flattered by all those whose loyalty or self interest prompted them to seek 
the favour of the present ruling powers, and a favourable recollection 
when he himself should be sovereign—it appears but little likely that he 
should have become in any way interested about the Christians. But 
when we consider, further, that the prince must from his childhood have 
heard the Christians denounced, if not executed, both as apostates and 
traitors, bewitched by the sorcery of foreigners, and enemies to all that 
was ancient, established and honourable in the country—whom it was 
necessary to sweep away, root and branch, from the face of the earth ; 
who were to be seized wherever seen, imprisoned, enslaved, tortured, 
burned, speared, or stoned to death,—it would have been only natural 
had the prince regarded them with abhorrence, and shunned them with 
fear. But that he should have shewn kindness towards them, and finally 
have become their advocate, friend, and protector to the utmost of his 
power, was as romarkable as any event which distinguished the long and 
severe persecution in Madagascar. 
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That the young prince became all this to the Christians, every heathen 
or Christian, native or foreigner, acquainted with the events of the time, 
freely testifies. When Radama pitied and succoured the Christians, 
enquired about their books and their worship, expressed his approval of 
their faith and their practice, as far as he could then understand them, 
we cannot wonder that they should think he was himself inclined to 
become a Christian. And when further he sought occasion to warn them 
of coming danger, and endeavoured to avoid it, alleviating to the utmost 
of his power its severity, pleading with tho judges, favouring the escape 
of the accused, assisting in their concealment, sometimes in his own 
house, redeeming them when sold into slavery, with his own money, and 
encouraging them to trust in God, we cannot wonder if the Christians 
were led to think that the Spirit of God had moved the heart of the prince 
ea i Piaiod them out of his own regard for the faith which they 

rofessed. 

And when, for the sake of saving their lives, the prince said, as he is 
reported to have done in the council of the government—‘‘ Why should 
the Christians be put to death, they had done nothing but good to the 
country. If because they are Christians they are to suffer—I am a 
Christian. If pcoplo are to be put to death because they read the sacred ~ 
Book and pray,—I have done this. I must be put to death;”’ If the 
prince made this open declaration, as it is not unhkely that he did under 
the impulse of hisown generous emotions, it was very natural that they 
should think he had become a Christian, and should write of him as such, 
although at the time the prince might have meant no more than to shew 
the injustice of putting men to death who were good subjects, of whose 
religion he approved, whose books he had looked into, and at whose 
worship he had been present. 

I can easily conceive of the Christians under these circumstances, 
writing to their countrymen in Mauritius or their Christian friends in 
England, that the prince was a Christian without intending to deceive or 
exaggerate, and that he also should have spoken in this manner without 
having become a Christian in his heart, or have entered personally upon 
a Christian course of life. 

I can also easily conceive without attaching blame to uny one, how, on 
the arrival of these statements in England, persons deeply interested in 
the subject, and not able to understand the difference between the state of 
society in England and Madagascar, would think that the prince was 
almost a Christian and not far from the kingdom of heayen. I had heard 
from the native Christians before I left England, that he was a Christian ; 
but the warning I received at Mauritius, in the document above noticed, 
and the statomonts from the Rey. Mr. Lo Brun confirmed my conviction 
that his conversion was a blessing still to be desired and prayed for. 
Nevertheless when I remembered the many Christian lives which he had 
been the instrument of saving, the vast umount of suffering and misery 
which he had prevented or alleviated, and the cordial manner in which 
he encouraged every effort to extend tho Gospel in the country, I could 
not but hope that he would himsclf become personally a partaker of its 
blessings. 

It was under this impression, and also from the intimation I had 
received of his deistical tendencies, that I devoted so large a portion 
of the time which I spent with the King in reading the Bible, In cn- 
deavouring to scot before him its manifestations of the l‘atherhood of God ; 
of the divine love and morcy shown in the great work of redemption by 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with its ample provision for satisfying the yoarn- 
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ings and necessities of man’s higher nature, which he to some extent 
seemed to understand and feel, although such impressions were trancient 
as the morning cloud, and passed away as the early dew. 

There is but little doubt that Radama’s interest in the Christians was 
first excited by their severe and unjustly inflicted suffering. The earliest 
instance of this that I can recollect was when Prince Ramonja, the descen- 
dant of a long line of chiefs of a conquered race, the early friend and 
protector of the Christians, was reduced from his high position on account 
of his Christianity and sentenced to serve in the ranks of the army. 
Radama went to see him, and wept when he beheld the scanty clothing 
which his friend wore, and the coarse rice on which he fed, and when he 
heard of his suffering from cold on duty during the night. Nor did his 
compassion end in tears. He sent him food from his own kitchen, but 
this was mixed with the common rations of his mess, and Prince Ramonja 
shared in every respect the lot of his comrades in the ranks to whose 
grade he had been reduced. 

Benevolence and kind-heartedness distinguished Radama through life, 
and presented one of the most striking contrasts that could be imagined 
between the mother and her son. The benevolence and kindness of the 
Prince appeared innate, and was exercised irrespective of colour, rank, or 
nation. A number of French sailors who had cut down a flagstaff at 
l‘ort Dauphin, in the south, were seized and sent for trial to the capital. 
As they approached Antananarivo, the Prince and some of his attendants 
met them shoeless and with bleeding feet, slowly travelling to the city ; 
taking off his own shoes he gave them to one of the sore-footed sailors, 
and sent one of his attendants to fetch shoes for the others. These men 
were foreigners belonging to a nation not thought at that time to be very 
friendly to the Hovas, and they were also prisoners coming to be tried for 
offences against the Malagasy law; but notwithstanding this, as soon as 
the Prince saw they were sufferers he hastened to give them relief. 
Radama’s sense of the sacredness of human life, and his unconquerable 
aversion to its destruction, were the most remarkable traits in his character, 
and I have often thought that if not originated, they were matured and 
confirmed by. the shock and revulsion of feeling produced by the waste of 
life, and the spectacles of bloodshed which must have been made familiar 
to him during his mother’s reign. I believe it was his firm purpose that 
no human life should be taken by his authority, and that his reign, what- 
ever might be its duration, should be designated by succeeding generations 
as the ‘‘ bloodless reign.”’ At least so he said once to me. 

Radama’s fondness for company and his pleasure in society, rendered 
him an easier victim to intemperance than he might otherwise have been ; 
and owing to some peculiarity of constitution, he was affected by a 
quantity of wine so small as not to produce the slightest difference with 
his companions. But if the account of his drinking habits before the 
time of my arrival were true, there certainly was an suopure ne change 
for the bettter in this respect for many months before his death. 

From the time when Radama ascended the throne and proclaimed 
religious freedom to all classes in the country, he allowed no interference 
with the idols, their keepers, or their worshippers; but he had, long 
before this, ridiculed the pretensions of the priests, and openly tested the 
power of the idols. Their priests or guardians had boasted of the power 
of Ramahavaly, one of the chief national idols, as being itself in- 
destructible and irresistible. The prince employed some men to go and 
set fire to the house in which the idol was kept, as a means of satisfying 
his own mind. The men at length accompliahed their object, and when 
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the flames of the burning idol’s house blazed up through the darkness of 
the night the prince, standing outside the palace, called his companions 
to gaze at the startling, and to him, important conflagration. He never 
afterwards believed the idols to be in any respect different from the 
materials of which they were composed in their ordinary and natural 
state. The pretended communications from the spirits of his ancestors 
vind hea only form of superstition by which his mind was ever after 
ected. 

The king abolished the ordeal by tangena or poison, and never em- 
ployed or encouraged divination. He only listened to the pretended 
supernatural communications of the idol-keepers during the prevalence 
when they professed to bring messages from his ancestors, and thus 
appealed to a weak and credulous part of hie character. This first excited 
my fears that his reason had lost its balance, and that his mind was 
seriously disordered. 

The strange and unaccountable proposal to issue a proclamation which 
would encourage the indiscriminate shedding of blood, and would ap- 
parently legalise murder, was so entirely opposed to that abhorrence of 
the taking of human life, under any circumstances, which had until the 
last few weeks been the most decided feature of Radama’s character 
throughout the whole of his life, that to me it seemed to admit of no other 
explanation than that his mind at the time was not sane. ‘This natural 
and hitherto consistent aversion to bloodshed, appeared towards the last 
to be obliterated by superstitious influences, but to be revived in the last 
moment of his consciousness. 

I have never said that Radama was an able ruler, or a man of large 
views, for these he was not; but a more humane ruler never wore a 
crown. He never consented to the secret destruction of an enemy, nor 
signed the death warrant of a criminal; and amidst all the agitation and 
intimidation of a successful revolt against himself, he risked his throne 
and his life rather than consent to the death of his friends; and the 
catastrophe which followed was probably in a large measure owing to his 
persistent endeavours to save them. Even those who strangled him are 
said to have made no answer to his last appeal for mercy to himself, when 
before the twisted girdle round his throat deprived him of utterance, he is 
reported to have exclaimed—‘‘I have never shed blood!” In those 
solemn moments, when the pomp and pageantry, the greatness and the 
power of at nae are vanishing for ever from those whom they have here- 
tofore surrounded, and the realities connected with them alone remain, 
alas for ever; when the throne has been vacated, and the mouth of the 
grave apparently entered, how seldom have royal lips closed with the 
utterance of Radama—‘‘ I have never shed blood.”’ 

The proposal to issue the obnoxious and fatal law was the immediate 
occasion of the revolution, its causes were of deeper and earlier origin. 
To remove the menamaso, as the king’s agents and confidential advisers 
were called, to replace the power and patronage of the government in the 
hands of the party in the state which originally held it, to re-enact in 
parts the laws which had been abrogated, to increase if possible the army, 
to retain the advantages of commerce with foreign countries, but restore 
the former system of internal government as far as possible, with the 
toleration of Christianity, and the permission of education, were probably 
the chief objects sought by the change which had taken place. ether 
this substituting of other men for the menamaso, and allowing the king 
to retain a nominal sovereignty, while the new ministers should actually 
govern the country, or whether the course which things actually took was 
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intended from the first, cannot perhaps now be ascertained. The authors 
of the king’s dcath would have stood higher in the opinion of other 
nations had thoy allowed him to live, even though deprived of real power, 
but the peace of the country might not have been secure so long as he 
remained alive amongst the people. 

The opening of the country to the industry, enterprize, and skill of 
foreigners, the entering into treaties of friendship and commerce with 
England and France, and the re-establishment of perfect liberty and 
wi ga for natives and foreigners, placed the relations of Madagascar 
with other countries on a better foundation than had ever before existed. 
The forbidding of all persecution on account of religion in the country, 
and the granting of sites for the memorial churches, the abolition of the 
tangena and the page of death; the diminishing the attendance 
required of the soldiers, and reducing the amount of unrequited service 
demanded by the government ; the introduction of the payment of wages 
for work done by the natives, together with the substitution of friendshi 
and confidence amongst the different tribes, instead of distrust cad 
hostility ; thus seeking by justice, generosity, and peaceable measures, to 
bind the different races to their rulers, and to each other, rather than to 
hold them in subjection by force;—these are among the benefits of 
Radama’s brief reign, which will perhaps be remembered with advantage 
to his country, when his failings, his errors, and his vices shall haye 
been forgotten. 





To tHe East BY THE WEsrT. 


THE intelligence received a few days ago from China and Japan 
by way of San Francisco must have startled many minds that have 
not kept pace with the progress of the recent successful efforts made 
to reach the old East by going westward. But enough has already 
been accomplished to show that the future route to Asia is to lie 
through our Pacific possessions and across the Rocky Mountains, 
and this is not only for us in the Atlantic States, but for England 
and the other commercial nations of Western Europe. A mail line 
of steamers has now been started to run between San Francisco and 
Yokohama, Japan, with which latter port there are steamers con- 
necting the ports of China. When the arrangements shall have been 
matured the company having charge of the matter will, it is said, ex- 
tend their operations eastward from New York to Liverpool, so that 
the chain of connections will ultimately be as follows : 
MILES. DAYS. 
Liverpool to New York .....seeeseeeees 2,350 10 


New York to Aspinwall ...........+.+52 1,980 7 
Across the Isthmus ......cccececccccces 48 1 
. Panama to San Francisco.......cceees ose 3,182 1l 
San Francisco to Yokohama .........+0.. 4,761 17 
At Yokohama: -.ocacécin ss jaiteesecoewes ia 1 
Yokohama to Hong Kong ..........+046.. 1,879 6 





Total sosseoeccvneeens 13,700 58 
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The completion of the Pacific Railroad will knock off ten or twelve 
days from this table, so that there is no possibility of any route east- 
ward through Europe competing with this. How much the time for 
communicating intelligence through the telegraph will be shortened, 
it is impossible to foretell. Even a Pacific submarine cable, reaching 
to China and Japan, does not seem so improbable as an Atlantic cable 
did a few years ago. 

We cannot help sceing that one of the consequences of this closer 
connection with the East will be a greatly increased emigration from 
those dense and over-populated countries. Already there are sixty 
thousand Chinamen in California, diffused through every kind of labour. 
Cutting down the Cierra Nevada for the road-bed of the Pacific Rail- 
road, engaged in woollen and other manufactures, and doing in the 
larger cities the work of washerwomen and chambermaids, no work 
comes amiss to them, and they do it all well and cheaply. They have 
proved so invaluable to the state, that the bitter prejudices at first 
entertained against them by most, and still harboured by the Irish and 
a few individuals among the native Americans, have so far given way 
that the disqualifying laws passed against them will probably be 
repealed at the next session of the Legislature, and “ John” will 
become a citizen, if not a brother. The prospect of absorbing a much 
larger swarm of Oriental emigrants looks rather dubious to be sure, 
but our national experience of late years bids us to be discouraged at 
nothing. ° 
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CoNSIDERATIONS of the winds, currents, and tides of the Gulf of 
Cadiz, and the Western Shore of the Spanish Peninsula, with the 
best points for making the coast from sea, and how st should be 
navigated. 


[There are few parts of the ocean more frequented by ships and seamen 
than the Strait of Gibraltar and its adjacent sea; and a general view 
of this subject bearing on the requirements of the navigator could not 
perhaps be looked for from a more worthy source than the chief of 
the Royal Hydrographic office at Madrid. The current volume of the 
Anuario Hidrografico, our usual copy of which having been so con- 
siderately presented by Don Salvador Morena, we lose no time in 
preparing a translation of the paper on the subject that it contains, 
and which will be completed in future numbers of this work. 

The reader wi!l remember the papers on the Ladrones in our last 
year’s volume obtained from the same source.] We now commence 
the ‘“* Considerations.”’ 





As that part of the Iberian Peninsula under present consideration 
varies much in its contour—one line of its coast being nearly at 
right angles to another, and as this difference of direction produces an 
effect on the winds aud currents that prevail in its neighbouring seas, 
it will be as well to classify them, describing first their prevailing 
characters between the Strait of Gibraltar and Cape St. Vincent, and 
then those between this Cape and Cape Prior. 

Before we proceed with them, however, let us state what we mean 
by— 
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The Gulf of Cadiz: the portion of coast included under this name 
is the great bay which the South coast of Portugal and the Sea coast 
of Spain form with the coast of Morocco. The limits of this gulf 
which might be permanently named the Gulf of Cadiz are the Cape 
St. Vincent to the north, and that of Mazigan to the South, those 
capes lying N.N.W. and S.S.E. of each other two hundred and thirty 
miles distant. This great gulf, which as we have observed is entirely 
open to winds from West to South, would be no doubt very dangerous 
to vessels if it had not at its interior, the Strait of Gibraltar, and a 
little to the northward of it the excellent shelter of the Bay of Cadiz. 

Coast of the Gulf of Cadiz.—The coasts of this gulf are generally 
low and uniform, excepting those in the vicinity of the Strait and 
about Cape St. Vincent. Besides, much of the coast about Cadiz is 
fringed with outlying and dangerous reefs, from which it would not - 
be easy for vessels to extricate themselves if they had not that port to 
run for. Fortunately the whole shore of the gulf is lined with a bank 
of soundings, which on the Coast of Spain and Portugal, taking the 
one hundred fathoms line, extends out from fifteen to twenty miles ; 
and from the African shore to nearly the same distance, thus giving 
ample warning to the navigator by the lighter colour of the water, of 
his proximity to the shore, should he not be able to distinguish this on 
account of its distance and the state of the weather. 

Winds in the Gulf of Cadiz. It is admitted that winds are merely 
currents of our atmosphere, occasioned by diversity of temperature ; 
and that such currents are affected by the configurations of continents 
over which they pass, the presence of seas near them, lakes, river 
overflows, etc. 

We also know that while in a certain extent of sea, a certain wind 
prevails, in another not far from it another wind is blowing, if not 
directly opposed to it, at least from a very different quarter. Thus we 
find that in the limited space of the ocean under consideration, off the 
western part of the Peninsula, fresh northerly winds may prevail ; 
while in the southern portion of it, S.E. winds are blowing of more or 
less duration. This contrast of direction is very temarkable, and owes 
its origin not only to the configuration of the coast, but also to the 
proximity of the Mediterranean. 

Within the Gulf of Cadiz and especially near the Strait of 
Gibraltar, easterly and westerly winds are the most prevalent, while 
on the coast of Portugal and Galicia, northerly and southerly winds are 
the most common. Let us here observe that what we mean by the term 
“ Easterly” (a term used by the generality of navigators on the South 
coast of the Peninsula,) refers to those winds from the ‘‘ Eastward,” 
which blow from E.N.E. to E.S.E. ; and by the name of westerly, those 
which blow from the opposite points, or fom W.N.W. to W.S.W. 

Easterly winds. Within the Mediterranean Easterly winds are 
generally moist and attended with foul weather, heaping dense clouds 
on the mountains on the eastern side of the Strait of Gibraltar; but 
are very dry and clear on the coast of Cadiz, Huelva, and Algarve, as 
if in traversing the heights of Algeciras they dispose of all their 
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moisture and mist on the cordilleras which separate the high land 
from the low. 

Force of the Easterly wind. The strength with which the easterly 
wind blows, increases until it passes the meridian of Tarifa; but it 
then soon loses its strength as it approaches Cape Trafalgar, and 
frequently does not even reach Cadiz. It must be observed, however, 
that this same strong Levanter which scarcely reaches Cadiz continues 
established in the parallel of the Strait to a much greater distance from 
its western entrance. 

It is also to be noted that while the fresh Levanter prevails within 

the Strait at Cadiz and in the Gulf of Huelva, land and sea breezes 
are blowing at Cadiz, and in the Gulf of Huelva, Cape Trafalgar being 
almost always the.dividing limit of these contending winds. Thus it 
is common, particularly in summer time, for a vessel to be running 
through the Strait with a strong Levanéer and then into Cadiz with a 
fresh sea breeze. In such cases the Levanter accompanies the vessel 
to the meridian of Tarifa, and sometimes to that of Trafalgar, losing 
in strength and hauling gradually to S.E. and South until it arrives at 
S.W. or W.S.W. If the navigator bound to Cadiz foresees this 
change, he does not keep along the coast, but runs on a parallel to the 
southward of Tarifa, so as to be well clear of Cape Trafalgar, and in a 
good position when he catches the sea breeze to make Cadiz with it. 
_ Slackness of the Levanter. Sometimes the Easterly wind is two or 
even three days in reaching Cadiz, and sometimes even although it may 
be strong in the Strait. Sometimes also it will reach Chiclana and 
Carraca without touching the mouth of the Bay where only the sea 
breeze prevails. But in this latter case it soon becomes general, ex- 
tending over the whole coast as far as Cape St. Mary or even west of 
this Cape. Sometimes also it does not pass the Broa de Saplicar. 

Yet when the Levanéer is spreading as just observed it also becomes 
intermittent. It comes in gusts of brief duration, as if it would over- 
come its opponent the western breeze. In these cases vessels from the 
Strait making for Cape St. Vincent have it partially or in gusts until 
it becomes general. Sometimes it does not pass the meridian of Cape 
St. Mary where it generally meets the Westerly wind. 

On the coast of Cadiz or, between Cape Trafalgar and the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir the Levanter also comes in gusts; but when once 
established it maintains its place, and above all in summer time, lasting 
sometimes as long as fifteen days together. Perhaps the only inter- 
mission of it is about sunset, and slackening throughout the night, but 
recovering itself about daylight and regaining its former strength as the 
sun gets at its height. It will thus set in with some gusts soon after 
sunrise, becoming stronger as the sun gets at its height, and blowing 
hardest about noon. In recompense for this there are some years in 
which this most pernicious wind will not blow for even a couple of 
months. 

Ill effects of the Levanter—The greatest scourge of the bay of 
Cadiz is undoubtedly the Levanter or East wind. When this wind has 
been continuing for a week, perhaps for a fortnight, especially in those 
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places which are heated by it, all mercantile transactions are 
suspended, and the most powerful boats can scarcely be trusted except 
in the night or early mornings when it 1s slack. On these latter 
occasions, the Levanter will sometimes become so light that it will 
even assume the benign influence of the land wind and will draw to 
the north-east ; but as soon as the sun is up it again makes itself felt 
with severe gusts and at nine or ten o’clock no boat can cross the bay. 
This mostly happens in the hot season, and at times when it is 
scarcely felt in the eastern entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Principal character of the Levanter.—From the meridian of Tarifa to 
the westward the Leranters are very dry and clear, especially in 
summer. When, in this season, they blow with the intensity above- 
mentioned, they are attended with a suffocating Heat, which obliges 
the people of Cadiz and its vicinity as a protection from it, to close 
their houses hermetically if they can, and prevent the dust which it 
brings from entering their dwellings. In its course it destroys the 
crops and produces much ill effect on health. Within the bay it 
blows from E.S.E. and 8.E., excepting about daylight when it is E., 
or even E.N.E. 

Aspect of the Levanter.—While the Levanter lasts, the sky keeps 
clear ; but the horizon is somewhat heavy, and the land misty. Tf, a 
cloud be seen it is very light and high, of the cirrus order. The sun 
rises and sets very dull and hazy, so much so that the eye can look at 
it without flinching. Dryness is its distinctive character on the 
western coast of the province of Cadiz, one totally different to that 
which it presents on its eastern shore, where it is remarkable for its 
humidity. 

The most lasting Levanters are those which establish themselves by 
slow and gradual progress, or which do not reach Cadiz until they 
have prevailed for two or three days in the Strait: those which come 
suddenly and perhaps with much strength are the soonest over. In 
winter time the Levanéers do not last so long, and at their commence- 
ment are clear, but lose this quality when they become S.E.: then 
they also bring heavy clouds and showers, sure signs that they will 
haul to the southward, and change to the Vendaval, or 8.W. wind. 

Indications of the Levanter.—The warnings of the levanter are the 
entire absence of dew, and the peculiar dryness of every thing about 
the decks. In calm weather, or when the wind is very light from the 
westward, this dryness is very evident, and at the same time light 
threads of gossamer will be seen clinging to the rigging; they are 
sure indications of the approaching Levanter. Some persons believe 
that these filaments of gossamer are really threads of spiders. But 
such is scarcely credible. If we consider the enormous quantity that 
the Levanter brings with it while it lasts, some fine, some coarse, it is 
impossible to imagine there can be such a multitude of spiders to 
produce them in the small tract of country between the heights of 
Algeciras and the plains of Chiclana. We suspect that they are a 
watery meteor which is imperceptible from its minuteness. The 
same phenomenon is found at Vera Cruz with northers, and at the 
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river Plata with Pamperos, as well as in the interior of the continents 
when dry winds prevail. It is frequently observed in the country 
about Madrid especially in autumn. 

There are others who consider these filaments are produced by 
microscopic spiders which emit them in dry winds. It is sufficient to 
see the secretions of the insects which are the property of the micro- 
scope? Masses of these filaments are found on the vessels anchored 
at Cadiz clinging to all parts of the rigging, some very fine and others 
coarser, and there are also some which are clotted and tolerably long, 
transparent, and also opaque, white, and generally elastic. Some are 
found coagulated together in the water and all separate when taken by 
the hand. With close attention they may be seen to cover the 
surface, carried along by the wind like skeins of thread. With this 
same wind, the Levanter, none of these are found in the rigging of 
vessels anchored at Algeciras. What does it consist of? This 
phenomenon must have some relation to the hygrometric condition of 
the atmosphere. On the shores of the Gulf of Mexico in the dry 
season it is also observed: there these gossamers are generally called 
the threads of the virgin, and considered an infallible proof of an 
approaching norther. The same phenomena are observed in the river 
Plata where they are found in the midst of fine weather with a light 
northerly wind and a clear sky and are the same precursor of a 
pam ero. The same is observed on the shore of the Spanish peninsula. 

n all these cases the atmosphere is very dry and transparent, and the 
threads adhere to all parts of the vessel from the trucks to the sides, 
not even excepting the persons on board.* 


*In reference to this subject it may contribute towards settling the question of 
whence do these numerous filaments come by quoting the following extract from 
the Commercial Advertiser, published at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands (weekly) ; 
or as they are improperly called Hawaii, the French pronunciation for Cook's 
“ Owhyhee.” It appears to be addressed to the “ curious," and certainly in the 
subject of these filaments, or “ threads of the virgin,” there is enough to excite 
the attention of curiveity. It reads thus :— 

“For THE Curious.—An old resident on. Hawaii, whose letters are always 
welcome, sends us some incidents relating to spiders: ‘Will some of the scientific 
gentlemen of Honolulu explain the following facts. Many years ago, perhaps 
forty-five, while residing in the United States, I one day saw, in the latter part 
of summer, a spider start from a bush and go up at an angle of about 45° without 
any web to go on. In after years I often thought of the above incident, and 
came to the conclusion that I was mistaken. About eight years ago, I observed 
@ green spider, being of a different colour from any I recollected to have seen 
before. I broke off the bush on which I found it, and was examining it rather 
closely, when he started off as the first had done. Two years ago last July, on 
the mountain side of Hualalai,.I saw one of the common large spiders of Hawaii, 
up some forty feet in the air with considerable web floating above it. It was 
nearly calm, and no tree within a quarter of a mile.. A gentleman was with me, 
whose attention I called to the spider, but no explanation of the phenomenon 
could be given by either of us. One week ago I eaw the same thing again in an 
open plain. As I have not heard of any other person seeing spiders in such a 
position, I have come to the conclusion that it was not a common thing. Now I 
wish to know how so large a thing as a full grown Hawaiian spider can float in 
the air ; or if suspended, to what can it be attached?’” 

It is not essential to our question that the spider should float in the atmos- 
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Signs of the Levanter tn Gibraltar Strait.—The experienced mariner 
who may be at Cadiz knows very well when the Levanter prevails in 
the Strait. If he sees on the heights of Ubrique, and the more elevated 
mountains of Algeciras little white clouds like bunches of raw cotton 
adhering to their summits, he knows they are proofs of the easterly 
wind blowing in the eastern entrance of the Strait. And if, with these 
proofs, he finds the suffocating heat which accompanies this wind, and 
the dryness which belongs to it, he concludes that the Levanter will 
soon be with him, although at the time the westerly wind may be 
blowing in the bay. The seamen also in the Gulf of Huelva, or off the 
Broa of Sanlicar, know that the Levanter is blowing at Cadiz and in 
the Strait, when the sun at rising presents a white appearance, and 
the land is misty. 

The light virazon is also a precursor of the Levanter. When it is 
found that this daily breeze begins to decrease in strength, and when 
at night hauling to the land it inclines more to N.E. than N.W., 
accompanied by some light broken clouds, it may be expected shortly. 
It may also be expected sooner when the heights of the distant 
mountains are distinctly seen. These same heights will remain clear 
while the wind continues to the N.E. or E. But as soon as their 
summits become clouded the wind may be expected to draw to 8.E., 
which is the wind that soonest overcasts the sky. 


The winds which preserve the clearest atmosphere are those from 
N.E. to East. 
The barometer will also announce the easterly wind. <A small de- 


phere, although his own filaments might prevent his too rapid descent, enough for 
us that those filaments produced by it do so. Therefore we shall not endeavour 
to answer the gentleman’s question, but it would occur to any one that a spider 
may be blown off a neighbouring tree, or he may be lifted in the air by a breeze 
of wind seconding his own exertions in the way of soaring. But in the violence 
of the West India “ norther,” or the South American “ Pampero,” the searching 
strength of the wind would dislodge those filaments from every recess, even in the 
ground to which it would penetrate, and the extraordinary masses of the spider’s 
thread collected by the wind would be accounted for by the encouraging effects of 
the warm climate so favourable as it is to insect life. But the strength of those 
winds is not essential to the presence of the phenomenon for we read here that 
they are also swept from the plains of Andalusia by the east wind. The ordinary 
N.E. Trade would carry them westward away from the Gulf of Mexioo, where 
they are met and considered as a sign of the norther, the atmosphere then having 
@ tendency to flow southward to the gulf. Thus then to complete the phenomenon 
we first have the abundance which will be favoured by the climate, then the 
soaring propensity of the insects themselves here supplied, and the irresistible 
violence of the wind to snatch the filaments of these insects from every possible 
hold they may have to leaf, flower, or weed, from which to carry them and to 
leave them on the resisting obstacles of yards, masts, and riggings of vessels to 
which the gale has brought them. Doubtless they are floating in the air and 
may have been left there by the insects themselves as we have seen above, or 
caught up in passing over their haunts, In conclusion, we may also remark that 
the accidental observation in the Anuario that they are never seen in the rigging 
of vessels at Algeciras confirms our opinion that they come from the ground and 
its belongings, being the produce of innumerable miuute as well as large spid 
for the vessels there are to rindward of them while those at Cadiz are to leew 
with the Levanter.—Ep, NV, #, 
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pression of the meroury in the barometer, and a simultaneous rise of 
the thermometer are indications of the quick approach of that wind ; 
but as soon as it has set in, the mercury of the barometer again rises. 

After the ZLevanter has been blowing for some days, especially in 
summer, if the barometer is found to rise, it may be expected soon to 
cease, even if it be blowing in heavy squalls. And, in fact, it will be 
gone the next day, and succeeded by the wind from the opposite quarter, 
and this is only violent when it sets in against it. 

Westerly winds : These winds alternate with the Levanter, and con- 
sequently blow in all seasons. ae are distinguished by their healthy 
influence on the animal system, their freshness mitigating that heat 
and dryness which are the effects of the Levanter. 

These westerly winds have an entirely opposite character to the 
Levanters. They are moist and generally accompanied by clouds. 
They never blow so hard as the Levantéers, nor are they so persevering ; 
and generally slacken or go down with the sun. 

In winter time when these winds draw to 8.W. they bring heavy 
clouds and showers which expend themselves in wind as well as in rain, 
in a manner so as to obscure the whole coast; still between the shower; 
there are in general sufficiently clear intervals that enable the navi- 
gator to make his easting for the coast. If they draw to the N.W. 
they are clearer and generally last for intervals of eight or ten days. — 

Signs of the Westerly Winds.—The approach of the westerly wind 
is marked by dews. If in the interval of the Easterly wind, at night 
or early in the morning, moisture is seen on the different parts of the 
ship proceeding from the dew, it will soon terminate to be followed by 
the westerly wind. | 

Veering of the Easterly Wind by the South to West—In general 
before the west wind is set in it will gradually lessen in force and veer 
by S.E. and south to S.W. accompanied at the same time by a ~ 
fall in the barometer. If this should happen in winter the sky begins 
to become overcast as soon as the wind gets to S.E.; it blows from 
this point for one or two days, the barometer continuing to fall, and it 
finally becomes south. As soon as it gains this quarter the sky is 
entirely overcast, then the wind freshens up and changes to S.W. 
accompanied by heavy clouds and constant rain. In this state of the 
weather it is that the barometer is lowest, and the wind may be soon 
expected to veer to west if the barometer has a tendency to rise and 
the rain becomes less frequent. 

On the coasts of Huelva and Cadiz the East and West winds divide 
the year between them, It should not be supposed, however, that the 
easterly are more persisting than the westerly winds. The last prevails . 
perhaps more than the former ; but as the east wind is the scourge of 
Cadiz Bay and its vicinity, while the westerly wind mitigates and 
cools the atmosphere which it brings, a single day of the Easterly wind 
is oe notable, and in fact, more feared than a week of the Westerly 
wind. 

The annexed table will afford conclusions which will corroborate 
what we have stated. 
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Number of Days of each Wind. Total 
Class of Wind,  |_———_————————_—_—_——_ Days of 
1856 1857 1858 1859 1860 leach Wine 
Calms 5 0 1 2 1 1 5 
Light Variable ..| 19 | 16 4 | 28 | 20 87 
North ae : 2 6 13 5 8 34 
N.N.E. ea | 14 11 11 18 12 l 
N.E. es e-| 14 16 15 22 12 9 
E.N.E. 3% ar 4 9 10 9 2 34 
E. i ..| 76 72 50 46 53 297 
E.S.E. . 6 11 17 3 5 42 
S.E. ; | 12 13 9 16 16 66 
§.8.E. es a 8 3 5 2 we 13 
8. ‘ss ~-| 14 16 18 6 9 63 
S.8.W. as --| 12 14 6 6 6 44 
S.W. ‘Ss e-| 28 27 35 27 30 147 
W.S.W. .. o.| 388 29 38 46 40 186 
WwW. , . oo| 27 31 22 27 26 138 
W.N.W. .. oo| 26 27 18 23 40 134 
N.W. rar .| 70 55 84 79 81 369 
N.N.W. .. fs 4 8 8 6 5 $l 
REsvuLts. 

Number of Days N. 34 .. Number of Days of Ist quarter 471 

3 8. 63 .. is 2nd =, «=._—« 184 

be E. 297 .. “ Srd gS «512 

i W. 138 ., - 4th ,, 568 

Days of East Wind during the five years .. 373 


Days of West Wind 3 oe 455 

This table has been formed from the daily official journal kept in 
the tower of Tavira, and the wind has been taken at noon of every day 
and considered definitively established. 

It will be seen from the above table that westerly winds, or those 
between W.N.W. and W.S.W., much exceed those from the eastward 
or between E.N.E. and E.S.E., although the days of easterly wind 
surpass considerably those of westerly wind. This must be attributed 
to the fact that the winds from. the third quarter (or S.W.) are always 
more lasting than those of the second (S.E.), as those of the fourth 
(N.W.) are more so than those of the first (N.E.); consequently the 
west which participate with S.W. and N.W. have a great predomin- 
ance over the easterly winds which participate with opposite points 
N.E. and S.E. 

N.W. Winds.—The winds which also prevail much at Cadiz and its 
vicinity are those of the fourth quarter, and of these, those from N.W., 
which circumstance arises, in our opinion, from that bay being situated 
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at. the eastern limit of the Gulf of Huelva, in which those largish 
Mie the Guadalquivir and Guadiana fall, besides the Odiel and the 
into. 

S.W. Winds.—Next to winds of the fourth quarter, those of the 
third may be considered to predominate, which are those that bring 
the storms and rains of winter, and are the same in summer that con- 
stitute the Virazon. - 

Northers.—Northerly winds blow but little, and when they do, 
generally in the winter. ‘They must be considered as land winds, and 
always incline to the N.E. in the Mediterranean if the easterly winds 
prevail, or to the N.W. if in the ocean with a westerly wind. The 
winds of the first quarter (between north and east) are the least violent 
and mostly attended with clear weather. 

Southerly Winds.—Nor do southerly winds blow much, for in winter 
time they soon haul to S.W., and if in summer they form part of the 
virazon and are transitory. 

Although the Levaniers will prevail at all times of the year, they do 
so more in the months of March and April and in the hot months. In 
July, 1856, there was a whole fortnight of continuous easterly winds, 
and also in August of that year. 

The N.E. winds, as we have seen, were the most persisting, and 
prevailed from March to September, blowing hardest in April and 
May. 

From November to March, or in the winter months, the 8.W. winds 
were the most prevalent ; and they certainly are the winds most to be 
feared in the Gulf of Cadiz, for besides blowing strong, they bring 
heavy and constant showers which conceal the land and throw in so 
much sea, that all the bars even become impassable. These winds 
called Vendavales, vary between W.S.W. and 8.8.W. Fortunately 
they give notice of their approach, and the navigator who may either 
be cruising off Cadiz or to the westward, sees its approaching signs 
and can get clear of the shore to the parallel of the Strait, and if 
necessary he can always be sure of the Strait. 

Signs of the Vendaval. The Vendaval gives unequivocal signs of 
its approach. If the easterly wind be blowing it will veer to the S.E., 
the sky will become obscured and the coast concealed, especially the 
Broa of Sarilicar, and the wind may be expected from the southward 
with rain, and soon the Vendaval will follow. This change is always 
preceded by a considerable fall of the barometer. 

A calm and a dense fog are always signs of the Vendaval. In 
winter after the Levanter has been blowing if it draws from S.E. to 
south, and it continues so with light misty winds, a gale may be 
expected from the offing. Vessels should be careful not to encounter 
the Vendaval, not only on the dangerous coast between Point San 
Sebastian and Cape Trafalgar, but also within the Gulf of Huelva. 
On the first of these parts beset with reefs, the sea breaks at a 
great distance from the shore, and it often happens that breakers 
are seen before the coast is visible. In the second portion of coast, 
a vessel runs great risks, for in the breaking sea which is raised 
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by the gale in addition to this there is a set towards the shore ; and if 
the navigator should not have sufficiently foreseen this, so as to 
provide for getting away from it, and becomes hampered with it, he 
may reckon himself fortunate if he be not wrecked on the Arenas 
Gordas. On that portion of coast between Cape St. Mary and Cape 
St. Vincent the risks are not so great, for with the wind at S.W.,a 
vessel can escape by standing off S.E. unless the wind be so strong 
that with it and the sea she cannot weather Cape St. Mary. | 

In respect of the coast of Africa included between Cape Mazigan 
and the Strait, there is not so wuch risk there with the Vendaval, 
because the land trends much in its direction and it has no great 
sinuosity. The worst winds on it are from West to north-west, and 
with these a vessel should take care not to risk her safety in Jeremias 
Bay. What is most to be apprehended ia this part is the sea which 
gets up always, which in a gale on shore will very soon lose a ship 
and her crew, should she unfortunately in the thick weather of the 
Vendaval mistake this Bay for the entrance of the Strait, a mistake 
indeed which has been fatal to many vessels. 

Veering of the Vendaval. Although usually the Vendaval does not 
last above three days, sometimes it is stubborn and will continue for 
nine or even twelve days with but slight interruptions.. If after 
blowing strong it veers to west, fine weather may be looked for, 
because it does not remain long at this point, but hauls to N.W. 
which is generally the concluding quarter of the gales in our 
hemisphere, and is that which clears up the atmosphere. But if from 
west it returns again to south-west the bud weather will begin afresh, 
and the wind will blow harder than before although it may not last so 
a when it becomes steady at N.W. it very seldom backs 
to S.W. 

The wind once established at N.W., for some days it may blow 
hard but then will become more moderate and is almost always 
attended with clear weather, although blowing harder by day than 
by night. If it change to north afterwards, it seldom remains 80 
long, for it will pass to N.N.E. and then to N.E., where it will remain 
for some days more. This wind is always the precursor of the 
Levanter, north-east and Easterly winds in the Gulf of Huelva. In 
winter time in the Gulf of Huelva N.E. winds are the almost certain 
sign of the Levanter blowing at Cadiz and in the Strait of Gibraltar, 
as the N.W. winds are of there being a westerly wind on the south 
coast of Portugal. In this Gulf of Huelva, far enough from the Strait, 
the Levaniers are not so fresh nor yet so lasting : they sometimes take 
two or three days to reach Huelva, and die away here before they 
cease at Cadiz. 

Baffing Winds, When the Levanters enter the Gulf they do so by 
fits and starts, and are preceded by light baffling winds from all parts 
of the horizon that are called Macareos by the Spanish sailors. If these 
baffling winds are attended by a suffocating heat in summer time, 
the Levanter may be expected, which generally lasts some days when 
‘once'it sets in, blowing -hard as if it was from S.E. while the sun is 
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high and drawing to N.E. at night with fine weather. But in sammer 
in the Seville river their heat is intolerable. 

In winter time in the Gulf of Huelva the continuance of the north- 
easterly wind is generally considered a sign of the Vendaval, and as 
soon as it passes to the eastward this terrible wind may be expected, 
for then it soon becomes S.E. and shifts to south and S.W. As soon 
as the wind begins to veer thus, and the barometer falls, a vessel 
should get out of the Gulf as soon as possible into deep water, and 
ra compromising her safety by getting hampered with the Arenas 
Gordas. 

It frequently happens that while these changes are going forward in 
the Gulf, at Cadiz and in the Strait the Levanter may be blowing, and 
on the coast of Algarve the westerly wind. When mist is observed over 
the entrance of the Strait the ZLevanter may be known to be outside, 
and the westerly wind prevails at Cape St. Vincent when the 
Portuguese land is clear or if the mist be seen at the mouth of the 
Guadiana. , 

Old sailors who know the Bay of Cadiz and its neighbourhood, have 
an idea that the climate of those parts has undergone a change of late, 
an alteration which they consider extends even to winds and storms. 
They consider that of late, storms are scarce in comparison with those 
of former times, when bad weather commenced in September and 
lasted until the Spring ; storms following each other with scarcely any 
intermission. 

It seems that the general tendency of storms now almost as soon as 
they are established is to slacken, and not to last any time. But at 
any rate both in Summer and Winter the wind is more variable, and 
it is seldom observed the same wind will last for fifteen days together 
as in their opinion it used to do formerly. 

Storms scarcely ever get up on the coast of Cadiz, but come from 
other parts more or less distant. A storm at Cadiz where it is 
remarkable for the force of the wind, is soon over, and in general bad 
weather comes from the §.E., a quarter from which the wind is much 
stronger than from the east. 


Dergzots oF THE PacrFic CHART. 


We have received for publication in these pages the following m- 
portant communication from Mr. J. B. Steele, the master of the ship 
Sebastian Cabot, of Liverpool. Iu reference to the Stewart Islands, 
which he places in North latitude instead of South, he will.find a very 
good account of them given by Captain Cheyne, on his age from 
Sydney to China. It is an addition to what was stated of them in 
this work so long ago as 1848 (see p. 575), quoted since by Findlay’s 
Directory of 1851, with acknowledgment and repeated in his edition 
of 1863. (What has Ceptain Steele been doing with his eyes in-all 
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this time?) In another number we will quote Captain Cheyne’s 
account of them. Their discovery is dated in 1791, but their position 
is due to Krusenstern. In regard of Isle Saypan of the Ladrones or 
Marianne Islands, we can refer him also to our translation of the 
Spanish description of it in our last year’s volume, p. 297, e¢ seq. 
At the same time the Spanish officer who describes it holds out no 
hopes of those resources which seem to have disappointed our cor- 
respondent. His chart appears by our last vol. (p. 688), to be pub- 
lished by the Admiralty, which charts our readers know are to be 
had of Potter, 31, Poultry. 

The position of the Douglas reef is a very fair confirmation of the 
chart, and the remark on Rasa is very important, as well as that on 
the Trade in that Western part of the Pacific. 

The Loo Choo Islands want a thorough examination before any 
pretensions can be made to a good chart of them. 

It is highly satisfactory to record Mr. Steele’s ideas on the duty of 
making known these observations. It was for that purpose this work 
was established many years ago; and we trust that he will not only 
persevere in his views of communicating them, but induce his brother 
seamen to do the same. 


To the Edstor of the Nautical Magazine. 
Shanghae, 20th June, 1867. 


Srr,—I beg to offer you for publication in your valuable Magazine an 
account of the Stewart Islands, which I have no doubt will benefit 
vessels passing in their direction, and more particularly those which 
unfortunately may be wrecked on or near them. From the accounts 
of the savage nature of those natives of the Solomon Islands, and others 
in their vicinity, the crews of such vessels may be afraid to land on 
the Stewart Isles, as the very meagre and unsatisfactory descriptions 
of them and their inhabitants, given by the sailing directions, do not 
encourage them to do so. 

The ship Sebastvan Cabot, of Liverpool, under my command, called 
at the Stewart Islands, situated in lat. 8° 26’ N., long. 163° 2’ E. on the 
16th of May, 1867. They consist of a group of four islands, connected 
with each other by a coral reef. They are very low and covered with 
trees, and cannot be seen in clear weather at a greater distance than 
twelve miles. The largest island is about a mile and a half long, and 
the total of the inhabitants of the group is less than two hundred. A 
number of the natives came off to the ship in canoes, resembling in 
every particular those used by the Cingalese. 

They are a very fine, stout, and good looking race of men, their colour 
is tawny with black hair, they are extremely simple in their behaviour 
and their dealings. They brought on board for exchange a quantity 
of fowls, ducks, pigs, cocoanut oil, ete. Tobacco was the great object 
of their wishes, and they deal very liberally. Knives, fishhooks, and 
needles were among their wants which we supplied. One of the 
natives had a book in which was inscribed, by their respective masters, 
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the names of all vessels that had visited the islands for some years, 
and from this it appeared that twelve months had elapsed from the 
date of the last, which was a whaler. All the natives speak English 
pretty well, but one of them who seemed very proud of his attainments, 
repeated the alphabet very correctly. This man had in his possession 
a certificate which was granted him by the master of a vessel in tes- 
timony of services rendered in refitting, and for the hospitality and 
attention shown to his crew who were sick, and who remained on the 
island some weeks to recover. Not the slightest apprehension of 
hostility need be entertained in landing here. Indeed, parties coming 
here from wrecked vessels, or from those in any kind of distress ma 
be certain of being relieved, and their wants attended to by these we 
disposed and humane, but very primitive people. 

LapRonEs, Resources oF.—Zsle Saypan.—Having been deceived 
by the directions with regard to the Isle of Saypan (one of the Ladrones 
N. Pacific), which I was induced to visit through statements of the 
ease with which they alleged supplies were to be obtained. I am 
inclined to send you a few particulars which may be the means of 
preventing others from being misled in the same way. The ship 
Sebastian Cabot sailed within five hundred yards of the shore where 
it was described that a good anchorage existed, but nothing could be 
more erroneous. There is no opening in the reef which lies N.W. of 
the island, nor was there any point of approach along the shore which 
we could discern. The above reef extends along the coast about ten 
miles in a N.W. direction. A number of boats crowded with men 
were engaged fishing inside the reef; but paid not the slightest 
attention to us, nor did they shew the least sign of coming off to 
ascertain our name, so as there were no means of our communicating 
with the shore, we proceeded on our course. 

According to my observations the N.E. point of the Island of 
Saypan is in lat. 15° 16’ 30” N., long. 145° 50’ E. 

Dovetas Reer.—Pousition—Having sighted Douglas Reef N. 
Pacific on the morning of the 10th June, 1867, and finding a difference 
in the position and the description given by Mr. Sproule, of the ship 
Marte, in 1848, from the “China Pilot,” fourth edition, 1864, I 
beg leave to state that it is a reef extending in a W.N.W. and 
E.S.E. direction for five miles. Two isolated rocks near its western 
end, the westernmost about twenty feet the other about fifteen feet 
above water, distant from each other about a quarter of a mile. 

The position by excellent observations of the westernmost rock I 
made to be long. 136° 17’ 15” E., lat. 20°28’ N. It is a very dangerous 
reef in stormy or cloudy weather, as it can be seen but a very short 
distance. 

By inserting the above you will much oblige, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. B. STEELE, 
Master of the Sebastian Cabot, 
From Sydney, 
Bound to Shanghae. 
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Rasa Istanp.—On the 13th of June, 1867, we passed over the 
position assigned to Rasa Island (viz., lat. 24° 27’ N., long. 130° 40’ E.), 
but saw nothing of it. A sufficient proof that it is not situated in the 
above position. 

EXTRACTS UPON THE WEATHER.—On the 26th of May, from 
lat. 30° S., we crossed the equator in long. 158° E. with a steady 
S.E. Trade wind. Got the N.E. Trade winds in lat. 1° 40’ N., carried 
them steady at E.N.E. to the Ladrones, from thence to the Loo Chao 
Islands (15th June). Experienced a steady S.E. wind resembling a 
Monsoon or Trade wind with beautiful clear weather. Judging from 
what we experienced since leaving the Ladrones, as the S.E. wind 
has been so steady, I am of opinion that either a Monsoon or Trade 
wind does exist here. As I consider commanders of vessels navigating 
these unfrequented seas would do well to take notes of the positions 
of islands, shoals, weather, etc., and forward them for publication, 
which would be of great benefit to the shipping community, I send 
you the above Extracts. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. B. STEELE, 
Master of the Sebastian Cabot. 


Loo Cuoo Gsour.—P.S. 15th June, 1867, I made the positions 
of the under mentioned Islands to be, viz.: Yori Sima, N. Point, 
lat. 27° 4’ N., long. 138° 36’ 30” E. Yeirabu Sima, S. Point, lat. 
27° 24’ N., long. 128° 46’ E. There is a clear passage between them 
twenty miles wide. We experienccd a current setting to the S.E. at 
the rate of one and a half miles per hour, causing strong eddies and 
ripplings in the channel. Wind variable from the S.E. to 8.S.W., 
with light showers of rain and cloudy weather. 

J. B. STEELE. 


[ We hope to hcar again from our correspondent.—Ep. N. M.] 


NETHERLANDS. 
(Concluded from page 483.) 


Schermerboezem.—With the aid of these preliminary remarks, the 
following more detailed account of onc of the numerous water 
administrations into which this kingdom is divided may perhaps be 
rendered comprehensible. 

The administration here selected to exemplify the multiform and 
ingenious contrivances invented by the Dutch for the control of large 
bodies of water is called the ‘* Schermcrboczem,” in the Province of 
North Holland ; it lies between the Zuyder Zee and the dunes, and is 
thus exposed to the national danger of submersion on the one side, 
and protected by the national defence upon the other. It contains the 
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Alkmaarder Meer, and is bounded to the south by the river Jj, thus 
having to guard against attacks from inner and from outer waters. It 
is important in area and fertility, and possessing to a large extent the 
leading features of the Netherlands, appears well fitted for an illustra- 
tion of this subject. 

To the Schermerboezem belongs the most extended polder system in 
North Holland. The whole tract of country thus parcelled out into 
polders, with their boezems bears the name of “‘ Kavel Waterland ”’ 
(literally translated “‘ group of water-land’’), and by this appropriate 
name it is designated by the Waterstaat, and minutely described by 
Mr. G. de Vries, Member of the Council of State, in his work, 
published in 1864, on the Sea Defences and Water Administration of 
North Holland. From that interesting work, and from the nine as 
yet published sheets of a very beautiful hydrographical map of 
Holland, now being brought out by Government on the large scale of 
1 in 50,000, or in round numbers, one and a quarter inch to the mile, 
the details that follow have mainly been extracted. 

Extent of Kavel Waterland.—Kavel Waterland includes all lands 
and waters lying between West Friesland to the north, the line of the 
dunes or sand-hills to the west (here forming a barrier against the 
German Ocean of between one and two miles in width, and eighteen 
feet’ in height at the lowest point), the river Ij to the south, and the 
Zuyder Zee to the east. 

The area of Kavel Waterland may be roughly stated at 240 square 
statute miles, of which not ten square miles are occupied to-day by the 
boezem and canals. The Schermerboezem itself contains 5,000 acres 
of water, and the polders belonging to it contain in all 193,750 acres. 

This tract of country formerly contained a chain of stormy lakes, 
which often overflowed in wet seasons, and joining one another, formed 
vast inland waters, ruinous to agriculture, and threatening to the dykes 
that alone separated them from the dreaded Zuyder Zee. The prin- 
cipal of these lakes were the Beemster, the Purmer, the Wijde 
Wormer, and the Schermer. These four alone, when at their lowest 
level, covered two-thirds of Kavel Waterland. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, however, man began to get the upper hand of 
them, and their conversion into polders was happily completed in 1612, 
1622, 1626, and 1635. The first of them, the Beemster, is, after the 
Haarlemmermeer Polder (which is twice and a half its size), the 
largest specimen in the Netherlands of what the Dutch term “ dry-. 
makings.’ The scheme was first broached in 1570. In 1592 funds 
were applied for, which were not, however, promised by the States of 
Holland and West Friesland until 1597. In 1607 a company was 
formed at the Hague by Dirck van Oss and others to pump out the 
Beemster in whole or in part, and on their security the states lent the 
necessary capital on May 21, 1607. At the commencement it was 
thought that sixteen windmills would suffice for the undertaking, but 
this number was shortly increased by ten, and the twenty-six mills 
were then divided into thirteen gangs. By the end of 1608 several of 
{the mills began to pump and early in 1609 they were all ready. 
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Towards the end of this year the bottom of the lake became visible 
in some places, but during a storm on the 23rd of January, 1610, the 
great waterland sea dyke gave way at Durgerdam, and the pressure on 
the ring dyke that had been constructed round the Beemster proved 
greater than it was capable of resisting. It gave way in two places, 
at Neck and at Ryp, and the lake was again filled. 

On the 15th February, 1610, further and ample funds were advanced 
by the States ; in 16]1 more mills were put on to the work; on the 
19th May, 1612, the drymaking was at last completed; and on the 
30th July of that year the distribution of the lots of land redeemed 
took place at the town of Purmerende. 

The number of mills working in the different years was as 
follows :— 


MILLS. MILLS, 
1608 a 21 1611 ss 41 
1609 a 26 1612 5% 43 
1610 oe 30 


The mills were latterly divided into twelve gangs, that is, worked at 
twelve points. The ring dyke is over 37,000 yards long, and has an 
average height of + 1:50 Z. P. (a métre and a half above the mean 
level of the sea). 

Thus was the Beemster pumped out; and from that day to the 

resent the name of Dirck van Oss has been held in deep respect in 

olland, as the name of the first Dutchman who conquered the waters 
on anything like a large scale. The system he employed has been 
closely followed in all successive undertakings of this kind, and, with 
the exception of the application of steam and certain improvements 
in machinery, the plans of Dirck van Oss for draining the Beemster 
were adapted the other day with a like success to the lake of Haarlem 
by M. Gevers d’Endegeest, the hero of this last conquest, and the 
sanguine prophet of the ultimate reclaiming of the Zuyder Zee. 

Distribution of a Drained Lake.-—When a lake has been laid dry 
and its acres divided among the shareholders of the undertaking, its 
area is next subdivided into parallelograms, often not larger in extent 
than an acre a-piece, and separated from each other by what are 
known, in the phraseology of Dutch agriculture, as primary canals. 
Such a ditch, for in reality it is little more, performs the following 
four important services. The parallelogram is drained into it in wet 
seasons, and irrigated from it with facility in times of drought. It 
forms a water highway for the small canal boats that in this country 
take the place of the tumbril and the waggon of Old England, and 
finally it answers all the ends of quickset hedges as barriers for fields 
and properties, while tending by its presence to fertilize and not 
impoverish the soil. According as the circumstances of the ground 
(such as the level drainage, etc.) require, a dozen or more of these 
parallelograms are told off by the Waterstaat as forming a little group 
by themselves, and are compelled to pump their superfluous drainage 
into, and take their irrigating water from, one or more transverse 
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canals of a higher water level, which again communicate in their turn 
with the main outlets to the sea. In the Beemster polder there are no 
less than four canal systems of different water levels, through. all of 
which every drop of water must pass in the course of its conveyance 
to or from the ring dyke by which the whole system is surrounded. 

Ring Vaart.—This ring dyke is invariably constructed in duplicate, 
with an intervening space of from fifteen to twenty metres, and a 
navigable canal is thus formed, on the banks of which the waterworks 
are erected, and into which the water from the lake is discharged. 
Now, in the group of drained lakes known as Kavel Waterland, these 
‘ring vaarts,’ as they are called, have been connected with one 
another by several canals, the waters of which can be cut off at 
pleasure at certain points by means of locks and sluices, according to 
’ the demands of agriculture, navigation, and the variable land. This 
great arterial system is in reality the Schermerboezem proper, and the 
ring vaarts of the Beemster and the Schermer, to the south and south- 
west respectively, have been widened and deepened so as to form 
important links in the great North Holland Canal, the water highway 
by which Amsterdam is connected with Helder by a direct line of 
inland navigation. 

_ North Holland Canal.—The proportions of this work may be 

realized from the fact that it was constructed to admit of line-of- battle 
ships passing one another at any point along its length. Possessing, 
moreover, a8 a boezem-water, a common level throughout its length, 
its navigation is relieved from the usual tedious interruptions of multi- 
plicated locks and sluice gates. Further an idea may be formed of 
the character of the whole work from the knowledge that this canal 
has been built up, not made by digging, and that this enormous volume 
of artificial water, though lying considerably below the mean level of 
the sea, is lined throughout its almost entire length by drained lakes, 
lying from one to four métres below itself. 

The exact level of the Schermerboezem proper is — 0°56 Z. P. in 
summer, — 0°40 Z. P. in winter, and — 0:90 Z. P. when at the lowest 
point it is allowed to attain. 

Height of Dykes.—The following table, from the careful work of 
Mr. Vries, already quoted, is not without interest as illustrating the 
nicety and accuracy with which the operations of the Waterstaat are 
conducted. From it can be seen at a ylance the various levels of some 
of the more important dykes and piers that protect the eighty-one 
polders dependent on the Schermerboezem in the administration of 
Kavel Waterland. 


Schermer ring dyke na ee ~» +1:00 Z.P 
Beemster m - es ~s $1°50 Z.P. 
Purmer Md “es at - 0°20 Z.P. 
Wijde Wormer ,, 7 oe ~» +0075 Z.P. 
Zaan Nanwernasche vaart it ie “Zar. 
Marker vaart ae : ~» +0°10 Z.P. 


(To get the total height of these dykes, the depth of the polders 
3 I 
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below the level of the sea must be added ; it averages perhaps fifteen 
feet over all.) 

Lerel of Polders.—The eighty-one polders thus protected from inun- 
dation—from the rupture of a sea wall or the overflow of a boezem— 
lie mostly three or four métres below the level of the sea, and two or 
three métres below the level of the boezem into which they are 
pumped. 

Thus the drained Beemster is divided into the following principal 
polders, lying at the following depths below the sea :— 


Boven polder »» containing 4,375 acres —4:00 Z.P. 
Arenberg polder igs 4,487%4 ,, —4:27 Z.P. 
Kruisoord polder .. a 1174 ,, —1°50 Z.P. 
Lage kilpolder oe 9 2,187$ , —4°35 Z.P 
Midden polder as -" §,312 » 4:05 Z.P. 
Hooge kilpolder_ .. 53 1,162, ,, —4°18 Z.P. 

Total .. ~e 17,642 

Add for roads and canals... 19 


Total acres within ring dyke .. 17,662 


Salubrity of.—Once finally drained, these polders are not found to 
leak by percolation to any considerable extent, and the ordinary rain- 
fall during antumn and winter is seldom more than is advantageous to 
the ground, and can be pumped out by the ordinary windmills before 
the lst of May. Neither does experience show that polders form 
unhealthy residences. All the great lakes that have been drained have 
become densely inhabited ; and although the flat-roofed farm-houses 
with which they are dotted have been compared by travellers to mush- 
rooms that have sprung up amid the tufted vegetation surrounding 
them, the born inhabitants are forgetful of the factitious nature of 
their soil, and prove satisfactorily by statistics that the conditions of 
existence they enjoy are not detrimental to mankind. 

The details above given are all applicable, mutatss mutandis, not only 
to the polders formed by the draining of the lakes, already mentioned 
as comprised in Kavel Waterland, but to all reclaimed ground in the 
Netherlands. Everywhere the same windmills greet the eye, all per- 
forming the same task of pumping up water from the polders into the 
boezems during a period of at least half of each year. 

Application of Steam.—Steam power is of very partial introduction, 
that is to say, it is confined to some few large and recent operations, 
and toa very few strategic points, such as the abutting of a boezem of a 
low level on the sea, in which case the work of discharging water is 
enabled to continue when high tides or prevailing unfavourable winds 
have compelled the closing of the sluices. These sluices invariably 
open towards the sea, and thus shut and open naturally and at the 
right time, according as the pressure comes from within or from with- 
out. They are always remarkable for solidity, and often of magnificent 
proportions. The application of steam, as above stated, is still of 
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necessity confined to some limited administrations, where the waters 
do not exceed a volume that can be grappled with and reduced ina 
short period—say a week at most—and where, moreover, the land is 
of that valuable nature, or the valuable crops are so endangered, as to 
make it worth while to consume fuel rather than patiently await a 
return to favourable conditions. 

Water-mills.—In some districts, where the soil is highly charged 
with silt, the Scoop or Eckhardt wheel is used in preference to the 
Archimedes screw pump; and as the water seldom requires to be lifted 
more than a métre at a time from a lower into a superior tier of canals, 
almost any form of water-wheel can be easily applied, and turned by 
the construction of the simplest windmill :— 

“It is easy to conceive the extreme fertility acquired by land 
managed in this manner. Formed originally of mud, which was itself 
rich, it is covered all the year round with herbs which contribute to 
its fertility. All the water that is injurious is drawn off almost at 

leasure, and a regular and gradual irrigation is introduced at the most 
favourable moments.” 

Taxation of Polders.—Yet this extreme fertility does not all repre- 
sent net profits to the proprietors or farmers of the soil. Taxes for 
the support of the Waterstaat are heavy, and must be paid to keep 
the country above water. These taxes form no exception to the 
general rule in such matters, and assume the well-known shapes of 
charges direct and indirect. The direct, average perhaps eight florins 
per acre on land that has been reclaimed, and the indirect, include 
forced labour “for a man’s own self” in perpetually ditching and 
dyking, if he will make the most of what may be called his unnatural 
advantages. The dunes, moreover, which ensure safety on one side at 
least, require to be kept in order and carefully watched. They are 
composed of fine sea-sand heaped up like the hills of the desert, and 
their tendency is to blow inland and smother the alluvial soil. To 

rovide against this contingency every kind of herb that can be 
induced to take root in the shifting sand is planted at those strategic 
points where the wind catches the corner of a sand-hill, and bent 
grass is trained with care and great expense along the coast from . 
Texel to the Scheldt, forming what may be called an inner line of 
coast defences against the fury of the elements. 

Nothing would be easier than to prolong this Report to an indefinite 
length by describing in minute detail the administration of Rijnlands- 
boezem, of Raakmastsboezem, of Amstellandsboezem, of the boezem 
of Naardervaart Karnemelsloot, of the Vecht, and of the town water 
of Amsterdam, with all of which the maps of Mr. Conrad have now 
for the first time made the public acquainted. Such a description, 
however, would only contain needless repetitions, as the features with 
which we are now familiar would but repeat themselves from different 
points of view, with some unimportant variations of the plus and 
minus quantities. It will therefore be enough to state that the 
experience of the Dutch in controlling the waters, and converting 
natural enemies into priceless auxiliaries for the ends of agriculture, 
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navigation, and military defence, is now at the disposal of the public 
on payment of rather more than one pound sterling. 

The publication of these maps was ordered by Mr. Thorbecke, when 
that statesman was last Minister of the Interior, and they are now 
being executed under the personal superintendence of Mr. Conrad, the 
chief engincer of the Waterstaat, assisted by Staff Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jacob Bessier. The military topographical maps of the Netherlands 
have been taken as a basis, and each sheet (costing about half-a-crown 
of our money) contains a map sixteen inches by ten inches, represent- 
ing a tract of country a little over twelve miles in length and eight 
in width, with ample marginal explanations and descriptions of the 
nature of the ground and character of the works within those limits. 

Colouring of Maps.—Additional clearness is given to these maps by 
the excellent system of colouring adopted. For example, the boezem 
of any given administration is coloured blue, green, or brown; the 
polders belonging to it being tinted light blue, green, or brown 
accordingly. ‘Thus the colour of a polder always corresponds to that 
of its boezem, the only exccption being in the case of polders that 
discharge direct into the outer waters, which are invariably of a 
brighter green. 

Polders having no direct communication with their boezem but 
discharging into another (or administrative) polder, are surrounded 
by a narrow ring or belt of slightly darker shade, and a striped 
colouring is adopted in the case of polders discharging into two 
separate boezems, and thus belonging to two distinct administrations. 

All ground of which the level is superior to the mean level of the 
sea is left uncoloured, and it is thus evident at a glance that the 
narrow dunes or sand-hills constitute the only natural land in the 
districts as yet illustrated by Mr. Conrad's maps. 

Works, such as canals, in course of construction are indicated by 
dotted red lines; and reference to the maps shows that it is not 
deemed impossible to reclaim land lying at an average depth of seven- 
teen metres below the level of the stormy waters of the Ij, and that 
a canal is being constructed through the dunes to unite the outer 
waters of the German Ocean with the mart of Amsterdam, in order 
to save commerce from the danger and delay of the long circuit to the 
north by Texel, and also to provide for Amsterdam a direct outlet to 
the sea in the event of the execution, at a later period, of the 
gigantic project of the draining of the Zuyder Zee. 

The maps above described appear at uncertain and irregular 
intervals. The two extreme northern sheets of the nine now 
published appeared but a few weeks ago, and it is known that several 
sheets are now prepared and ready to be given to the world, and are 
only awaiting funds, and leisure of the Hydrographical Department, 
to pass them through the press. 

Before it is possible, however, finally to dismiss the subject under 
consideration, it igs necessary to extend the arca of these inquiries 
beyond the limits of the nine sheets of Mr. Conrad’s maps, and of the 
six hundred and ninety-eight octavo pages of Mr. Vries’ valuable 
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work on the Waterstaat of North Holland. It is necessary to cast a 
glance, however cursory and superficial, on the abnormal shapes 
assumed by the lands of Groningen and Drenthe owing to the constant 
excavations of turf during many centuries, and on those strategic lines 
of Utrecht and the Yssel, by which, in time of war, the Dutch hope 
to baffle the advance of the invaders of their soil. 

Origin of Lakes.—From the consideration of polders and drained 
lakes, one needs to go but one step further back in history to find the 
causes to which these lakes owed their origin. The earliest reliable 
records that exist describe the Netherlands as “ girt with forests.” 
‘‘An extensive belt of woodland skirted the sea-coast, reaching 
beyond the mouths of the Rhine. The groves of Haarlem and the 
Hague are relics of this ancient forest. The Badahnena wood, horrid 
with Druidic sacrifices, extended along the eastern line of the vanished 
lake of Flevo. The vast Hercynian forest, nine days’ journey in 
breadth, closed in the country on the German side, stretching from 
the banks of the Rhine to the remote regions of the Dacians in such 
vague immensity that no German, after travelling sixty days, had ever 
reached, or even heard of, its commencement. On the south the 
famous groves of Ardennase, haunted by Faun and Satyr, embowered 
the country, and separated it from Celtic Gaul.’’ In the lapse of ages 
these forests became overgrown: the soil, rotten with fallen trunks 
and layers of fallen leaves, no longer afforded to the roots of oaks 
the firm support necessary for enabling them to brave the fearful 
hurricanes that swept over the land, and thas amidst succeeding 
storms and inundations these forests gradually disappeared, until now 
almost the only trace remaining of them 1s to be found in the vast 
peat fields that cover, more or less, the whole Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

Extraction of Peat.—The use of this substance for fuel was known 
to the ancient Belge, whom Tacitus describes with pity as a people 
compelled to burn their ground for want of wood, and Pliny with 
admiration as a people who fished for fuel, with which, when dried by 
the wind rather than by the sun, they warmed their bodies benumbed 
with cold (‘‘rigentia septentrione viscera sua urunt’’). Thus the 
extraction of turf for fuel in Holland dates from the earliest times, 
though it was not until 1215 that the peasants of Friesland learnt to 
turn this gift of nature to the best account by chemical preparation. 
From that period till the present day, the consumption of turf in the 
Netherlands has kept pace with the increase of the population. In 
1834 the annual consumption was 22,275,623 tons, and in 1852 this 
had increased to 33,943,630 tons. These figures are of interest when 
compared with the consumption of coal in the Netherlands, as showing 
that peat still holds its own for purposes of fuel, that notwithstanding 
the great quantities of coal now imported for manufacturing and 
domestic purposes the demand for peat is constantly increasing, and 
that this traffic is fifty times as active and extensive to-day as that in 
coke and coal put together. 

The Government has, therefore, been compelled to step in to stay 
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the wholesale destruction of the Netherlands by fire, and the consent 
of the Waterstaat is now necessary before a proprietor may reduce 
the level of his land by cutting it up into bricks of fuel for the market. 

There does not exist the shadow of a doubt that nine-tenthe of the 
polders now drained and cultivated were once bogs and mosses, such 
as exist in Ireland and in Scotland, but for the most part situated so 
low that, the layers of turf removed, they rapidly became lakes, which 


irruptions of the inner waters often converted into inland seas. Then 


came the prevalent gales, heaping up the outer waters, as they often 
do in the course of a fortnight, ten and twelve feet above the highest 
spring tides known, the narrow rotten causeways protecting these 
inland seas would be swept away, and the result is visible to-day in 
the Zuyder Zee, the Lake of Haarlem, and the thousand other polders 
whose origin may be traced to early ignorance of water engineering, 
and the use of turf as fuel from a date antecedent to the Christian era. 

Fertility of Exhausted Turbaries.—It must also be remembered 
that, besides the immediate profit to be derived from selling paternal 
acres by the square inch, the landlord might anticipate a more lasting 
gain from the fact that the removal of the layer of turf frequently 
exposed rich alluvial lands, which, when dyked and converted into 
polders, produced crops of potatoes, rye, clover, and buckwheat in 
rapid rotation ; and this hope, though not always realized, has proved 
a great incentive to the excavation of peat. 

In general, bogs or turbaries are known in Holland as “ hooge’’ or 
‘“‘lage veenen,’ that is, situated above or below the level of the 
waters. The former are naturally the most easily worked, as they 
may be cut out with a spade at discretion; while the latter require 
preliminary dyking and draining to let off the water before the fuel 
can be dug and prepared. 

Historical Anecdotes.—Peat has played a part in Holland second to 
no other produce of that country ; and the Dutch relate with pride 
that it has had its patriotic as well as its material uses. Their history 
contains two episodes in support of this assertion. The first occurred 
in 1593, when the Spaniards had with great difficulty constructed a 
chaussee to traverse some bog lands. This passage the Dutch had 
made impracticable for cavalry and artillery by felling trees and laying 
them across. Of this timber the Spaniards made a bonfire, which 
communicated to the causeway and surrounding turbaries, compelling 
the Spaniards to beat a hasty retreat, and thus raising the siege of 
some important fortresses. On hearing of this disaster, Philip II. is 
reported to have ordered that, ‘since Holland was combustible, it 
should be burned to ashes.”’ 

The second story is as follows: ‘‘The impregnable town of Breda 
was occupied by the Spaniards and besieged by the patriots. Winter 
approached, and one evening a huge canal-boat appeared at one of the 
water-gates of the city laden with peat. The boat was joyfully 
admitted by the Spaniards as relieving one of their most pressing 
wants; the discharge of cargo was postponed till daybreak, but before 
midnight bad tolled the boat-load of turf had proved itself a second 
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Trojan Horse, from whenee eighty armed men issued, overcame the 
at one of the gates, and admitted the valiant Prince Maurice 
at the head of his army. 

These services, besides its properties of giving out heat and light, 
its ashes affording rich manure, its soot being valuable for cleaning 
pots and pans, and its smoke for preserving fish and meat, have 
endeared turf to the heart of every peasant as an article of primary 
importance to the domestic comfort of his daily life. 

The three northern provinces of Friesland, Drenthe, and Groningen, 
indubitably owe most of their well-being to their wealth in peat. 
There the proprietor of the soil, after exhausting one layer of turf, 
and reaping splendid crops without manure from the alluvial soil laid 
bare, often after awhile removes the alluvial soil to some neighbouring 
sandy waste, discover under it fresh layers of peat, and still 
more alluvial soil. The depth to which cultivation is thus carried by 
successive removals of peat and soil often exceeds twenty feet; and 
no truthful estimate can be formed of the original face of nature by 
the study of the present features of a Netherland’s landscape. 

Floating Turbaries.—In the three provinces above-named, but 
especially in Overyssel, one last phenomenon occurs which calls for 
some remark. This is the existence, now rare however, on the borders 
of large lakes, of floating turbaries, bits of which may be cut off in 
strips, according to the width of the canals they have to traverse, and 
floated down to market. Many legends are told of the embarrassments 
these floating turbaries have caused. Many a farmer has been com- 
pelled to tether his fields to prevent their floating away; and when 
desirable to keep flocks and herds separate, these fields have been 
pushed off from the shore, and anchored at a distance. Then perhaps 
a storm has suddenly arisen, the fields have dragged their anchors, 
and floated out to sea. 

Such incidents are now of rare occurrence, but it would not be 
difficult to make a collection of well authenticated tales of a similar 
description that would strike astonishment into the sober minds of 
English husbandmen, as tending to convert the laborious and practical 
profession of a farmer into a life of fable and excitement. 

Having now examined briefly in their varied shapes the defences by 
which Nature and the hand of man have made the Netherlands 
sufficiently watertight for the support of life, it is time to inquire 
what is the truth respecting the much vaunted lines of Utrecht and 
the Yssel, to which the Dutch trust for protection against the 
aggressions of their fellow-men. 

Lines of the Utrecht and the Yssel.—One glance at the map is, how- 
ever, unfortunately sufficient to show that the confidence which 
familiarity with the practical meaning of the word “‘ inundation ’’ has 
engendered in the liberty loving Dutch, appears to be somewhat over- 
weening and of but partial application. For of the eleven provinces 
constituting the Kingdom of the Netherlands, three only, viz., North 
Holland, South Holland, and Utrecht lend themselves to this defence. 
In other words, of the 12,623 square miles and 3,600,000 souls 
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included in the Netherlands, only 2,666 square miles, and 1,412,006 
souls, could under the most favourable circumstances be protected 
within the lines of practicable defence by flooding. 

In the important category of favourable conditions for flooding these 
lines, moreover, the state of the ungovernable elements largely enters ; 
and although history teaches that in former times these have often 
been of incalculable service to the Dutch when defending themselves 
against the relentless Alva or the chivalrous Alexander Farnese, yet 
it must be remembered that the dilatory warfare of that date is ill- 
comparable to the celerity with which the Seven Days’ War has made 
the world familiar. . 

To the lines of Utrecht and the Yssel no great mystery attaches. 
They are visible to the eye of any engineer travelling through the 
country. ‘There has been a great abstraction of peat, and the level 
of the land is in consequence extremely low. Direct communication 
with the Zuyder Zee, with the German Ocean, and with the minor 
waters of the Old and New Rhine, and Maas, the Waal, the Leck, 
and the Yssel would appear at first sight to offer an abundant, 
if not inexhaustible, supply of water; but so great are the existing 
precautions against inundation from these very waters, that it is 
calculated a weck would be required by the Waterstaat to cut the 
dykes and remove the obstacles to their free entry. Further, even 
supposing the invaders had permitted this work to be accomplished in 
the specified time, a low level of the inner waters and prevailing 
saris d winds might indefinitely delay the fair accomplishment of the 
scheme. 

In addition to the great strategic lines above mentioned, almost 
every Dutch fortress has a local flooding system of its own; but a 
kingdom containing, according to the last census, but 1,748,163 males, 
men and boys, cannot, in the presence of the large standing continental 
armies of to-day, even undertake to defend too long a line of frontier. 
This is the argument that has prompted the decision recently taken, 
of which no secret has been made, to raze the frontier fortresses, and, 
in case of need, to concentrate the whole resources of the country for 
the defence of Holland Proper, whose absolute independence is so 
dear to every Dutchman. 


NoTES DURING A VOYAGE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE 
Buack SBA. 


A Suaip stcering for Cape Bon from the westward through the inner 
Skerki channel towards nightfall, will sight the Island of Zembra, and 
be in danger of mistaking this for the Cape, on account of its height 
not being mentioned in the “sailing directions ;”’ an omission and 
neglect, which has led to vessels hauling into the Bay of Tunis at 
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night, under the impression that they had cleared Cape Bon, and had 
a clear sea to go south of Pantelleria. This occurred to a ship while we 
were off the coast, and was a narrow escape from disaster. 

The error is to be avoided by remembering that the Island of 
Zembra is Atgh, and when approached from the westward is seen long 
before Cape Bon comes into sight. 

Compilers of ‘‘ Sailing Directions”? would do well to bear in mind 
that they cannot be éoo particular in their directions, for it frequently 
happens that an apparently ¢riviad remark enables a captain of a ship 
to determine his position in a moment of danger, and so enables him 
to avoid disaster. 

2.—The advantage of going south of Pantelleria Island especially 
“in the night, is that all is clear there, so that if the wind falls light 
or comes from the eastward, which is sometimes experienced, after 
clearing Cape Bon, you are not near any danger as in the passage to 
the north. The small Island ‘ Linosa,’” south of Pantelleria is not so 
small as it appears on the chart, and here again its speciality of a 
hummock near each extreme which makes it look like ¢wo islets where 
the connecting low land is below the horizon, might be usefully 
noticed in the sailing directions ; for how often before thick weather or 
before nightfall does the safety of a vessel depend upon a single hasty, 
but well identified spot to which to refer to for fixing her position. 

There appears an advantage in going south of the Maltese Islands, 
from the circumstance of the S.E. winds being the most severe in the 
Mediterranean, a ship is more to windward. 

3.—Ships from the westward approaching the Archipelago at night, 
if they lay to until daylight, which is advisable if it be dark or thick 
weather, may enter any one of the three channels off which they 
happen to be in the morning; for the determination to enter by any 
particular channel often leads to loss of time. During the time we 
were in the Archipelago (early part of January) the current set 
steadily to the south at a rate of about twenty miles a day; and off 
the Island of Georgio, where a boat was lowered to try the rate and 
direction of the current, it was found to be southerly one and a 
quarter knots. 

Kanavi “‘ Island,” as it is called in the book of directions, is nothing 
more than a small bare rock, and it would be better that it should be 
called so, or a rocky islet, as ships at night would be looking out for 
what is not to be seen—an 1sland. 

4.—Bound for the Dardanelles, I prefer the passage outside of 
Tenedos, and if the wind be northerly, it is certainly better to beat up 
close to Imbros, and steer from that island, keeping the entrance of 
the Dardanelles on the Jee bow, so as to enter close to Cape Hellas, 
thereby avoiding the strength of the current, and getting into anchorage 
ready for a change of wind. I don’t think any trouble should be 
felt at anchoring in thirty or thirty-five fathoms, and I am persuaded 
that much time is lost, and unnecessary apxiety incurred by allowing 
ships to drift, and beat about when they might be safe at anchor, 
and in the way to take advantage of the first shift of wind. 
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The morning after we reached Cape Hellas the wind changed to the 
westward after having blown from contrary quarters for forty days, 
and the consequence was that we found ourselves sailing through the 
Dardanelles with an immense fleet of wind-bound vessels of all sizes, 
descriptions, and nations, not less in number than six bundred, and as 
the day was fine it was an interesting and beautiful sight. 

5.—Ships steering from off Marmora Island for Constantinople in 
the night, are almost sure to find themselves to the southward of their 
course, probably among the Prince’s Islands, on account of the current 
from the Bosphorus taking them on the port bow ; this is to be avoided 
by steering for the land after clearing the Marmora channel, and 
coasting along at a distance of a league or a league and a half from 
shore until they draw in closer as they approach the Golden 

orn. 

6.—The common opinion that the current never se¢s up the Bosphorus 
is erroneous, for while we were anchored between Constantinople and 
Scutari, the whole of the ships in the stream swung round to a 
current from the Sea of Marmora, which set up the Bosphorus at a 
rate of not less than three knots; a rare and interesting phenomenon, 
the cause of which I was unable to discover, and probably reaching 
down to no greater depth than three or four fathoms, while below that 
would be the perrenial current ruaning down the Bosphorus from the 
Black Sea. : 

There are few great Historical Places about which more has been 
said and sung than about Constantinople, and there is not on the earth 
perhaps a more magnificent site for an Imperial City; yet what is the 
impression it makes on the traveller, different from what he experiences 
in any other great Eastern city, unless it is that the dark contrast of 
splendour and squalor is in this city of the Sultan more darkly con- 
trasted than in others. Is it not better that the Crescent should have 
ceased to be the true symbol of such an empire. ‘No longer a 
Crescent but a waning Moon,” is written upon everything Turkish, and 
as it seems upon everything Eastern ; and it is impossible not to be 
struck in the present day with the fact of how many grand names have 
become unreal, and amongst them especially and particularly ‘‘ The 
Sublime Porte.” 

There is one sight to be seen in Constantinople not to be forgotten by 
the few who may chance to have had their eyes directed to the spot. 
This is in St. Sophia’s, high up arching over what was once the 
Sanctuary, is to be still dimly seen, after all the many centuries and 
changes which have passed over the world—A FicurE oF THE 
Saviour with His arms outstretched in the act of blessing. This 
is very remarkable after the lapse of so many ages of Mahomedan 
possession, and may not be without some significancy. — 
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A Vistonw or Mauna Loa. 


In our two last numbers will be found some highly recat 
particulars of the great volcano of the Sandwich Islands, the principa 
one indeed of our globe. A little chart and also a view in our laat 
number will contribute, not only to illustrate its locality, but also to 
show the enormous scale on which its eruptions have from time to 
time been going forward. We have now preserved, for adding to our 
account, one of those dreamy narratives in which celebrated writers 
indulge at times, from the pen of an American gentleman of writing 
celebrity, named ‘‘ Sam Clements,” who used the sobriquet of ‘“‘ Mark 
Twain,” with which we shall conclude our present account of that 
very celebrated volcano; gathered from the columns of the Commercial 
Advertiser of Owhyhee. It is dated :— ; 

Vouicano Hovuse, Crater or “ Krzuaueza,” Sandwich Islands, 
April 1, 1866.—Al]l day long I have sat apart and pondered over the 
mysterious occurrences of last night. * * * * There is no link 
lacking in the chain of incidents—my memory presents each in its 
proper order with perfect distinctness, but still— 

However, never mind theese reflections—I will drop them and pro- 
ceed to make a simple statement of the facts. 

Towards eleven o'clock, it was suggested that the character of the 
night was peculiarly suited to viewing the mightiest active volcano on 
the earth’s surface in its most impressive sublimity. There was no 
light of moon or star in the inky heavens to mar the effect of the 
crater’s gorgeous pyrotechnics. 

In due time I stood, with my companion, on the wall of the vast 
cauldron which the natives, ages ago, named Hale mau mau—the 
abyss wherein they were wont to throw the remains of their chiefs, to 
the end that vulgar feet might never tread above them. We stood 
there, at dead of night, a mile above the level of the sea, and looked 
down a thousand feet upon a boiling, surging, roaring ocean of fire !— 
shaded our eyes from the blinding glare, and gazed far away over the 
crimson waves with a vague notion that a supernatural fleet, manned 
by demons and freighted with the damned, might presently sail up out 
of the remote distance; started when tremendous thunder-bursts shook 
the earth, and followed with fascinated eyes the grand jets of molten 
lava that sprang high up towards the zenith and exploded in a world 
of fiery spray that lit up the sombre heavens with an infernal splendour. 

‘* What is your little bonfire of Vesuvius to this?” 

My ejaculation roused my companion from his reverie, and we fell 
into a conversation appropriate to the occasion and the surroundings. 
We came at last to speak of the ancient custom of casting the bodies 
of dead chieftains into this fearful cauldron, and my comrade, who is 
of the blood royal, mentioned that the founder of his race, old Kin 
Kamehameha the First—that invincible old pagan Alexander— 
found other sepulture than the burning depths of the Hale mau mau. 
I grew interested at once; I knew that the mystery of what beeame 
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of the corpse of the warrior King had never been fathomed ; I was 
aware that there was a legend connected with this matter, and I felt 
as if there could bé no more fitting time to listen to it than the 
present. The descendant of Kamehameha said : 

“The dead king was brought in royal state down the long, winding 
road that descends from the rim of the crater to the scorched and 
chasm-riven plain that lies between the Hule mau mau and those 
beetling walls yonder in the distance. The guards were set and the 
troups of mourners began the weird wail for the departed. Iu the 
middle of the night came a sound of innumerable voices in the air, 
and the rush of invisible wings; the funeral torches wavered, burned 
blue, and went out! The mourners and watchers fell to the ground 
paralyzed by fright, and many minutes elapsed before any one dared 
to move or speak, for they believed that the phantom messengers of 
the dread Goddess of Fire had been in their midst. When at lasta 
torch was lighted, the bier was vacant—the dead monarch had been 
spirited away! Consternation seized upon all, and they fled out of 
the crater. When day dawned, the multitude returned, and began the 
search for the corpse. But not a footprint, not a sign, was ever found. 
Day after day the search was continued, and every cave in the great 
walls, and every chasm in the plain, for miles around, was examined, 
but all to no purpose—and from that day to this the resting place of 
the lion king’s bones is an unsolved mystery. But years afterward, 
when the grim prophetess Wiahowakawaka Jay on her deathbed, the 
goddess Pele appeared to her in a vision and told her that eventually 
the secret would be revealed, and in a remarkable manner, but not 
until the great Kauhuhu, the Shark God, should desert the sacred 
cavern Ana Puhi, in the Island of Molokai, and the waters of the sea 
should no more visit it, and its floor should become dry. Ever since 
that time, the simple, confiding natives have watched for the sign. 
And now, after many and many a summer has come and gone, and 
they who were in the flower of youth then have waxed old and died, 
the day is at hand! The great Shark God has deserted the dna Puht: 
a month ago, for the first time within the records of the ancient 
legends, the waters of the sea ceased to flow into the cavern, and its 
stony pavement is become dry! As you may easily believe, the news 
of this event spread like wildfire through the islands, and now the 
natives are looking every hour for the miracle, which is to unveil the 
mystery, and reveal the secret grave of the dead hero.”’ 


After I had gone to bed, I got to thinking of the volcanic magnifi- 
cence we had witnessed, and could not go tosleep. I hunted upa 
book and concluded to pass the time in reading. The firet chapter I 
came upon related several instances of remarkable revelations made 
to men through the agency of dreams—of roads and houses, trees, 
fences and all manner of landmarks, shown in visions and recognized 
afterwards in waking, and which served to point the way to some dark 
mystery or other. 

At length I fell asleep, and dreamed that I was abroad in the great 
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plain that skirts the Hala mau mau. I stood in a sort of twilight 
which softened the outlines of surrounding objects, but still left them 
tolerably distinct. A gaunt, muffled figure stepped out of the shadow 
of a rude column of lava, and moved away with a slow and measured 
step, beckoning me to follow. I did so. I marched down, down, 
down, hundreds of feet, upon a narrow trail which wound its tortuous 
course through piles and pyramids of seamed and blackened lava, and 
under over-hanging masscs of sulphur formed by the artist-hand of 
Nature into an infinitude of fanciful shapes. The thought crossed my 
mind that possibly my phantom guide might lead me down among the 
bowels of the crater, and then disappear and leave me to grope my 
way through its mazes, and work out my deliverance as best I might, 
and so, with an eye to such a contingency, I picked up a stone, and 
** blazed’? my course by breaking off a projecting corner, occasionally, 
from lava walls and festoons of sulphur. Finally we turned into a 
cleft in the crater’s side, and pursued our way through its intricate 
windings for many a fathom down toward the home of the subterranean 
fires, our course lighted all the while by a ruddy glow which filtered 
up through innumerable cracks and crevices, and which afforded me 
occasional glimpses of the flood of molten fire boiling and hissing in 
the profound depths bencath us. The heat was intense, and the 
sulphurous atmosphere suffocating, but I toiled on in the footsteps of 
my stately guide, and uttered no complaint. At last we came toa 
sort of rugged chamber whose sombre and Dlistered walls spake with 
mute eloquence of some fiery tempest that had spent its fury here in 
a bygone age. The spectre pointed to a great boulder at the farther 
extremity—stood and pointed silent and motionless, for a few fleeting - 
moments and then disappeared! ‘The grave of the last Kamehameha !”’ 
The words swept mournfully by, from unknown source, and died away 
in the distant corridors of my prison-house, and I was alone in the 
bowels of the earth, in the home of desolation, in the presence of death ! 

My frightened impulse was to fly, but a stronger impulse arrested 
me and impelled me to approach the massive boulder the spectre had 
pointed at. With hesitating step I went forward and stood beside it 
—nothing there ; 1 grew bolder and walked around and about, peering 
shrewdly into the shadowy half light that surrounded it—still nothing. 
I paused to consider what to do next. While I stood irresolute, I 
chanced to brush the pondcrous stone with my elbow, and lo! it 
vibrated to my touch! I would as soon have thought of starting a 
kiln of bricks with my feeble hand. My curiosity was excited. I bore 
against the boulder, and it still yielded—I gave a sudden push with my 
whole strength, and it toppled from its foundation with a crash that 
sent the echoes thundering down the avenue and passages of the dismal 
cavern! And there, in a shallow excavation over which it had rested, 
lay the crumbling skeleton of King Kamehameha the Great, thus 
sepulchered in long years, by supernatural hands! The bones could 
be none other, for with them lay the rare and priceless crown of 
pulamalama coral, sacred to royalty, and ¢abu to all else beside. A 
hollow human groan issued out of the ——~ 
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I woke up. How glad I was to know it was alla dream! “ This 
comes of listening to the legend of the noble lord—of reading of those 
lying dream revelatrons—of allowing myself to be carried away by the 
wild beauty of old A:/auea'at midnight—of gorging too much pork and 
beans for supper!” And so I turned over, and fell asleep again. And 
dreamed the same dream precisely as before: followed the phantom— 
‘‘ blazed’? my course—arrived at the grim chamber—heard the sad 
epirit voice—overturned the massy stone—beheld the regal crown and 
decaying bones of the great king! 

I woke up, and reflected long upon the curious and singularly vivid 
dream, and finally muttered to myself, ‘* ‘This—this is becoming 


. serious! ”’ 


I fell asleep again, and again I dreamed the same dream, without a 
single variation! I slept no more, but tossed restlessly in bed, and 
longed for daylight. And when it came I wandered forth, and 
descended to the wide plain in the crater. I said to myself, “I am 
not superstitious, but if there is anything in that dying woman's 
prophecy, I am the instrument appointed to uncurtain this ancient 
mystery.” As I walked along, I even half expected to see my solemn 
guide step out from some nook in the lofty wall, and beckon me to 
come on. At last when I reached the place where I bad first seen 
him in my dream, I recognized every surrounding object, and there, 
winding down among the blocks and fragments of lava, I saw the very 
trail I had traversed in my vision! I resolved to traverse it again, 
come what might. I wondered if, in my unreal journey, I had “ blazed” 
my way, so that it would stand the test of stern reality; and thus 
' wondering, a chill went to my heart when I came to the first stony 
projection I had broken off in my dream, and saw the fresh new 
fracture, and the dismembered fragment lying on the ground! My 
curiosity rose up, and banished all fear, and I hurried along as fast as 
the rugged road would allow me. I looked for my other “ blazes,” and 
found them ; found the cleft in the wall; recognized all its turnings ; 
walked in the light that ascended from the glowing furnaces visible far 
below ; sweated in the close, hot, atmosphere, and breathed the sul- 
phurous smoke—and at last I stood hundreds of feet beneath the peaks 
of Kilauea in the ruined chamber, and in the presence of the mysterious 
boulder ! 

‘‘ This is no dream,” I said; this is a revelation from the realm of 
the supernatural; and it becomes not me to longer reason, conjecture, 
suspect, but blindly to obey the impulses given me by the unseen 
power that guides me.” 

I moved with slow and reverent step toward the stone and bore 
against it. It yielded perceptibly to the pressure. I brought my full 
weight and strength to bear, and surged against it. It yielded again, 
but I was so enfeebled by my toilsome journey that I could not over- 
throw it. I rested a little, and then raised an edge of the boulder by 
a strong, steady push, and placed a small stone under it to keep it 
from sinking back to its place. I rested again, and then repeated the 
process. Before long, 1 had added a third prop, and had got the edge 
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of the boulder considerably elevated. The labour and the close at- 
mosphere together were so exhausting, however, that I was obliged to 
lie down, then, and recuperate my strength by a longer season of rest. 
And so, hour after hour I laboured, growing more and more weary, 
but still upheld by a fascination which I felt was infused into me by 
the invisible powers whose will I was working. At last I concentrated 
my strength in a final effort, and the stone rolled from its position. 

I can never forget the overpowering sense of awe that sank down 
like a great darkness upon my spirit at that moment. After a solemn 
pause to prepare myself, with bowed form and uncovered head, I 
slowly turned my gaze till it rested upon the spot where the great 
stone had lain. : 

There wasn’t any bones there. 

* * % # 

I just said to myself, “‘ Well, if this ain’t the ——~ infernalist swindle 
that ever I’ve come across yet, I wish I may never!” 

And then I scratched oat of there, and marched up here to the 
Volcano House, and got out my old raw-boned fool of a horse, 
“ Oahu,” and “ lamed” him till he couldn’t stand up without leaning 
against something. 

You cannot bet anything on dreams. 


Marx Twain. 


We add in conclusion, the following interesting account of the crater 
of Kilauea by Count Strzelecki, who visited it in 1838, although it is 
but remotely connected with the shaft of the great crater of Mauna 
Loa, a8 it seems to convey an idea of the extraordinary magnitude of 
the whole volcano; Kilauea crater not overflowing, which is some 
thousand feet lower than that of Mauna Loa. 

I cannot even attempt to give you the slightest idea of the im- 
pressions which the awful sublimity of the volcano produced upon my 
imagination ; that part of our being does not yield as easily as memory 
—ait does not reproduce sensations ; the rapture—-the enthusiasm once 
gone by, is lost for ever. 

What I remember, and long shall recollect, as showing, the mighty 
influence of mighty objects upon me, are the difficulties I had to 
struggle with, before my eye could be torn away from the idle, vacant 
but ecstatic gazing with which I regarded the great Whole, down to 
the analytical part of the wondrous and unparalleled scene before me; 
I say unparalleled, because having visited most of the European and 
American volcanoes, I find the greatest of them inferior to Kilauea 
crater, in intensity, grandeur, and extent of area. 

The abrupt and precipitous cliff which forms the N.N.E. wall of the 
crater,—found, after my repeated observations, to be elevated 4,104 
feet above the level of the sea—overhanys an area of 3,150,000 square 
yards of half-cooled scoria, sunk to the depth of 300 yards, and con- 
taining more than 328,000 square yards of convulsed torrents of earths 
in igneus fusion, and gaseous fluids constantly effervescing—boiling— 
spouting—rolling in all directions like waves of a disturbed sea, 
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violently beating the edge of the cauldrons like an infuriated surf, and 
like surf spreading all around its spray in the form of capillary glass 
which fills the air, and adheres in a flaky and pendulous form to the 
distorted and broken masses of the lava all around; five cauldrons, each 
of about 5,700 square yards, almost at the level of the great area, and 
containing only the twelfth part of the red liquid; the sixth cauldron 
is encircled by a wall of accumulated scoria of fifty yards high, forming 
the S.S.W. point—the Hale mau mau of the natives to which the 
bones of the former high chiefs were consigned—the sacrifices to the 
goddess Pele offered—the abyss of abysses, the cauldron of cauldrons 
—exhibiting the most frightful area of about. 300,000 square yards, 
' bubbling red hot lava—changing incessantly its level—sometimes 
rolling the long curled waves with broken masses of cooled crust to 
one side of the horrible laboratory—sometimes, as if they had made a 
mistake, turning them back with spouting fury, and a subterraneous, 
terrific noise of a sound more infernal than earthly ; around the blocks 
of lava, scoria, slags of every description and combination, here ele- 
vated, by the endless number of superimposed layers, in perpendicular 
walls of one thousand feet high—there torn asunder, dispersed, 
cracked, or remoulded—everywhere, terror, convulsion—mighty en- 
gine of Nature—and nothingness of man ! 

Nowhere does the solution of the great problem of volcanic fires by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, receive a more palpable illustration than here ; 
the access of the water to the ignited masses of these minerals of 
alkaline and earthly bases, by which that great philosopher explained 
the convulsions of volcanic fires, is displayed here in most portentous, 
most awful effects. It is only to those millions of vents all around the 
crater, through which the superabundance of steam escapes—to the 
millions of fissures through which the sulphurous and sulphuric acids 
liberate themselves from beneath, that the preservation of Hawaii from 
utter destruction, by the expansive force of steam and gases, can be 
ascribed. 

The nature of the volcano, with its uncommonly intensc heat, and so 
many wide and easy openings is, to eject nothing without alteration, 
and to sublime every variety of substance which the concomitants of 
the volcanic fires embrace. Thus: here are the rare volcanic fires in 
capillary forms, and many perfect vitrifications; the muriate of 
ammonia in efflorescence, often conchoidal, often in elongated hexahe- 
drals—and in one single instance, even in that rare form of a cubic 
crystal; thus, the sulphuret of arsenic, both as realgar and orpiment, 
the sulphur itself in most beautiful incrustations, crystalized in cubic 
or truncatcd octahedrons; the petro aluminares of Ssolfa (Italy), or 
alkaline sulphate of alumine, imbedded sometimes in crevices of lava, 
sometimes in argilacious earth ; thus, the singular and rare cavernous 
lava, known hitherto to exist only in Iceland-—its large tumefactions 
in blisters and bubbles, form a crust of the finest gloss to an arch of 
four feet thick, forming caverns through which the superabundance of 
lava in the crater discharges itself, as through subterranean tunnels, in 
all directions of the island. 
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A prolific imagination can find here a vast field for fanciful specula- 
tion on the origin, duration, and probable or possible results of the 
continued operations of this frightful and gigantic volcano. Science 
will never tire in a study of Nature; but, alas! beyond what she sees, 
and what strict inductive forms allow her to conclude, she must stop, 
admire, bow and repeat, 

‘‘ Sapientia hujus mundi stultitia est.” 


GrEENwicH HosritaL: Its proper Use and Appropriation. 


[The following letter is so important that we lose no time in giving 
it notoriety ; not only on the score of justice regarding the real pur- 
pose of Greenwich Hospital, but also on that of humanity towards our 
worn-out seamen, beyond all other objects proposed for its application. ] 


Srr,—You were so good in your June number as to give place toa 
very able article on the present state of Greenwich Hospital. With 
many others, I read it carefuliy, and with many admired the taste and 
esprit de corps of the writer in desiring to keep Greenwich Hospital 
from being entirely alienated from the Navy. Since that article 
appeared, facts have come to light which make me shrink from entirely 
falling in with the views of the writer in disposing of the building. 
He advocated, with much consistency and strength of argument, that, 
it should be appropriated as a barrack for Marines. With this pro- 
position I quite accord, except on one alternative, that of its being 
possible to reinstate the building asa home for the aged and infirm 
sailor and marine. I hold it quite possible to do this. The facts to 
which I allude, are, the wretched, poverty-stricken condition of hun- 
dreds of the pensioners who left the comforts of the Hospital behind 
them in October, 1865. What was foreseen before by those who are 
acquainted with a sailor's habits, is now clear. They are not capable 
of managing their own affairs tn ther old age. Whether it is that 
from having been so much at sea they have never acquired the habits 
essential to the prudent management of a small pension, or whether it 
is that in money matters they are ignorant as well as reckless, it 
comes to the same thing; they are not capable of managing a pension 
In their old age—under these circumstances, to give them pensions to 
be squandered in distant parts of the country, out of funds which were 
contributed for the purpose of maintaining the aged sailor znside Green- 
wich Hospital, is a proceeding which ought to be discontinued. The 
principle itself of giving pensions to seamen and marines after servi- 
tude is well enough—it is unavoidable—but members of the House of 
Commons should be reminded that such pensions cannot equitably be 
taken from the funds of Greenwich Hospital. They should come 
out of the public purse, not out of the private, or rather naval pro- 
perty of Greenwich Hospital. This is a point which has been too 
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much ignored. It 1s a point which naval pens should have been more 
carcful to keep before the mind of the country and the Admiralty. 
The funds of Greenwich Hospital can only, equitably be spent inside 
the walls of the building, of course for the good of the sailor and 
marine in their old age. I hope that the country will yet wake to the 
moral duty of conscientiously restoring these funds. Certainly the 
country must not be allowed to lie under the delusion that the pensions 
now enjoyed by sailors and marines come from the public purse. In 
giving these pensions, the country gives nothing. Greenwich Hospital 
gives them—gives them most unwillingly, while the building itself 
languishes for want of its legitimate inmates, and of the funds where- 
with to maintain them in their ancient comfort. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. JUSTITIA. 


[We trust that, on the grounds of their incapacity to take care of 
themselves when they most need it, the just claims of these veterans 
of the sea, even to be nursed in their declining age, will not be 
forgotten.—Ep. NV. M7. | 


Tar THERMOMETER. 


Table for reducing the Fahrenheit Scale into Centigrade and Réaumur, 
By Rosert C. CarrincTon, F.R.GS., 
Hydrographical Draughtsman of the Admiralty. 


Tue Thermometer (Géppuoc, heat, perpov, a measure) was in usc in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, but it is not precisely known by 
whom it was invented. A physician of Padua named Santorio claims 
it for himself in his ‘Commentaries on Avicenna” (1626). Spirit 
was orginally used, but mercury was first employed by Fahrenheit, of 
Amsterdam, in 1720, and his scale has been in use since 1724. He 
adopted this, as he supposed, erroneously, that 32° below the freezing 
point of water was the Zero, or greatest degree of cold. 

Réaumur, a Frenchman (1683—1L751), invented his thermometer 
in 1731; but the Centigrade (Centum, hundred, and Gradus, degree} 
has now superseded it to a great extent, and has been in use amongst 
philosophers for nearly seventy years. It is the invention of Celsius, 
a Swede, and only differs from Réaumur’s by dividing the distance 
between the freezing and boiling points into one hundred parts, 
instead of eighty as in Reaumur’s. 

There are disadvantages in the scales of Réaumur and Centigrade, 
as the length of each degree is much greater than in Fahrenheit, and 
not so easily nor accurately read when the mercury is between the 
lines of division; and the temperatures requiring to be registered 
being often below the freezing of water, are always obliged to be 
expresscd by negative signs. 
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The different scales are easily convertible by the following rules :— 
Centigrade to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9, and divide by 5. 

FC. -$ 32° = F., ot 100° x 9 = 900 +5 = 180 -} 32 = 212° Faht. 
Réaumur to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9, and divide by 4. 

FR. + 82° = F., or 80° X 9 = 720 + 4 = 180-32 = 219° Faht, 
Fahrenheit to Centigrade, multiply by 5, and divide by 9. 


5 Faht. 
(F. — 32°) 9= C., or 212° — 32 = 180 X 5 = 900 — 9 = 100° Cent. 


Fahrenheit to Réaumur, multiply by 4, and divide by 9. 

(F.— 32°). = R,, or 212° — 32 = 180 X 4 = 720-9 = 80° Réaum. 
Centigrade to Réaumur, multiply by 4, and divide by 5, 

Fo. = R,, or 100° X 4—= 400 - 5 = 80° Réaum. 
Réaumur to Centigrade, multiply by 5, and divide by 4. 

FR. = C., or 80° K 5 = 400 > 4 = 100° Cent. 


Fahrenheit. | Centigrade. | Réaumur, | Fahrenheit. | Centigrade.| Réawnur, 























242° 100° 800 100° 37°°78 30°*22 
205 96°11 76°89 95 35 28 
200 93°33 74°67 90 32°22 25°78 
195 90°56 12°44 85 29°44 23°56 
190 87°78 70°22 80 26°67 21°33 
185 85 68 15 23°89 19°11 
180 82°22 65°78 70 21°11 16°89 
175 79°44 63°56 65 18°33 14°67 
170 76°67 61°33 60 15°56 12°44 
165 73°89 59°11 v0 12°78 10°22 
160 71°11 56°89 50 10 8 
155 68°33 54°67 45 7°22 5°78 
150 63°56 02°44 40 4°44 3°56 
145 62°78 50°22 3 1°67 1°33 
140 60 48 32 0 0 
135 51°22 45°78 30 —1°'11 —0°89 
130 54°44 43°06 25 —3'89 —3'1ll 
125 51°67 41°33 20 —6°67 —d'33 
120 48°89 39°11 15 —9°44 —7°56 
115 46°11 36°89 10 —12°22 —9°78 
110 43°33 34°67 9) —15 —12 
109 40°36 32°44 0 —17°78 —14°22 
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THE First Trip up THE Para RIVER BY ONE OF H.M. Surps. 


[A sketcH of the first trip made up the Para River by an English ship 
of war must be interesting in itself. The following extract of a letter 
containing the account of a visit to the town of Cameta on that river, 
by H.M.S. Sharpshvoter in August last, is by an officer who will no 
doubt make good some of the deficiencies in the charts of which he 
complains. But his brief directions for that navigation seem to be 
sufficient to secure safety, and will no doubt be found useful to the 
trade, which will quickly follow up the river as far as he went.— 
Ep. N.M. | 
Para, August 7th. 

As I know you would like to have an account of the cruise of the 
first English ship above Para, I send you the following brief notes. 
On arriving here (20th July) I visited the Admiral (who is also the 
President of the Province), and asked him whether English ships of 
war would be allowed to pass up the Amazon after the 7th September. 
His reply was that on application from the Captain of the ship to him, 
not only would the request be granted, but every assistance allowed 
her. He also gave me leave to go to Cameta, a large town about thirty 
miles up the Tocantins River, one of the large confluents of the 
Amazon, and about sixteen hundred miles long, and one hundred from 
the anchorage. So accordingly we started on the 29th July on our 
voyage in charge of a pilot, lent by the Amazon Commanding Officer, 
and gained the South entrance to the Amazon, entering by the 
channel between the islands Ariparanga and Contejouba. By keeping 
close to the latter, we carried four fathoms, where our chart gives only 
one and a half; but the banks are constantly altering. The river here 
is thirty miles broad, and very deep up to the entrance of the River 
Tocantins, where we anchored for the night in a snug place inside some 
islands. We all landed to shoot, but found no game, nor even alli- 
gators; only one large water snake that the gig’s crew attacked and 
killed with their knives. 

On my return to the ship at about eight p.m., I was surprised to 
hear that one of our engineer officers with a ship’s boy had landed in 
a canoe and were not yet returned. It was satistactory to know that 
the people were very friendly, yet I immediately sent a boat with the 
second master in charge to search, and although they did search the 
beach for five miles, and the creck near us, they returned at midnight 
unsuccessful. The next morning I sent a boat in two directions for 
five miles, and went up the creeks myself with the doctor, but although 
we found villages and houses nearly every quarter of a mile, and the 
Indians very anxious to assist us, and also the head men (Brazilians) 
inducing the natives to search, yet we could gain no news of our lost 
pair. So at eleven a.m., I returned to the ship, and leaving the 
cutter with three days’ provisions and the authority to make the offer 
of fifty mil reis to the natives as a reward for finding them, I steamed 
up the river searching the banks as we went. It was flood tide when 
they were last seen. 
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On arriving at Cameta, the police authorities immediately sent 
canoes to search, and orders to all the villages to do the same, and 
happily on the morning of August lst, the boy was found naked on an 
island ten miles from where he had been capsized with the canoe. He 
was fed, clothed, and sent to the ship. His account was that they 
tried to land on the main shore, but not succeeding, attempted to reach 
an island at some distance from the shore, but the breeze freshening, 
the canoe was capsized. 

Believing that they were drifting out into the Amazon, they stripped 
for a swim, shook hands, and struck out for an island, having agreed 
to hail each other occasionally, when at last the boy says he got no 
answer. 

We immediately sent another cutter and the gig to search near 
where the boy was found, and I went myself in a small steamer, which 
we had repaired, but was again unsuccessful. However, on our 
return, I had the satisfaction to learn that my man had been picked 
up by a canoe belonging to a village forty miles away, so there I 
despatched a boat for him. 

It is really almost difficult to speak too highly of the promptitude 
and energy shewn by the Deligado and all the authorities at Cameta 
in trying to recover this officer. The behaviour of the boats with the 
natives was admirable, and there appeared a determination to find the 
wanderers at all risks, if they proved above water. The search was 
continued constantly for five days. 

The navigation of the Tocantins is difficult on account of the number 
of islands in it, and the absence of charts. A good mode of proceeding 
is to enter the river between the second and third islands on the 
eastern bank, then keep along that shore for eighteen miles in not 
less than six fathoms, then steer S.W. across the river to Cameta, 
where there is a good anchorage off the town in eight fathoms water 
at about a cable from it. The tide rises nine feet, and runs two anda 
half knots. The town is situated on the highest ground near, about 
twenty feet above water, on a rich, red clayish soil. At this time of 
year, though very hot, it was considered very dry and healthy. The 
chief cultivation is the Cacao, which grows nearly wild, and the rubber 
tree or catchouc quite wild. The population of the town is 3000, the 
greater number Indian—though many Brazilians and Portuguese. The 
district has 25,000 free and 5000 slaves. ‘The police control is the 
most perfect I have seen. Every resident is compelled to send his 
children to school, under a heavy fine. At every smalf village there 
is a church with school attached, and a government schoolmaster. 
The Indians also appear perfectly civilized and very hospitable. Their 
features remind me very much of the Chinese. The country is low 
and thickly wooded like all tropical places, and cut up by a perfect 
network of creeks and rivers. ‘This unfortunate accident has been 
the cause of our learning more of the country in one week than we 
otherwise should in six. The exports are chiefly Cacao and rubber, 
£22,400; imports £6,200. 

In a few years there seems no reason why this should not bea 
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rising place, as the passage from the Tijoca Channel at the entrance is 
direct, and there is abundant facility everywhere for building wharves 
for large vessels. At present, however, the large government subsidy 
to the Amazon Company must keep down all opposition. On the 2nd 
of August, all of the authorities and families visited the ship and were 
treated with some practice from our heavy guns, and in the evening 
the scene was changed to a ball room, with convivial toasts, ete. On 
the 3rd, a return ball was given to us, which was kept up with great 
spirit, and at daylight we steamed away to Para. Here we were 
visited by the President, for whom we manned yards and received him 
with due salutation. He has been in England, and looks more like an 
Englishman than Brazilian. On the 8th, our cutter came back in the 
middle watch after a pull of sixty miles through the inland passages, 
and reports very favourably of the natives, but without the officer 
they were in search of, as he was forwarded on here in a schooner, so 
I hope to see him in a day or two. We shall then go to Maranham, 
Ceara, Parahyba, Bahia, and Rio. The tides here are very regular at 
this time of year, rise and fall about nine feet, and strength two and a 
half knots. 

The surveying authorities tell me that the main channel of the 
Amazon, north of Cape Magoari, is only used by coasters, as it is so 
imperfectly known, not yet surveyed, and the western entrance is too 
dangerous on account of the Bore. 

They have placed two buoys at the entrance of the Tijoca Channel 
and will have a Light vessel placed in a few months. We found little 
difficulty in entering without a pilot, except on account of the strong 
current which sweeps across the Braganza Bank, at three a.m. 


Rovat Narronat Liresoat [nstrrurion. 


A meeting of this Institution was held on Thursday, September 5th, at 
its house, John-street, Adelphi, THomas CHapman, Egq., F.RS., 
V.P., in the chair. There were also present Sir Edward Perrott, 
Bart., W. H. Harton, Esq., the Right Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P., 
George Lyall, Esq., Colonel Palmer, and John Griffith, Esq. The 
minutes of the previous meeting having been read, a reward of £6 8s. 
was voted to pay the expenses of the Institution’s lifeboat, Cred 
Service, stationed at Wexford, Ireland, in putting off on the 17th 
August in reply to signals of distress, while it was blowing hard from 
the W.S.W., and saving, after much difficulty, the crew of four men 
of the smack, Robert Hudson, of Arklow, which, while making for 
Wexford with a cargo of fish, had stranded on the south end of the 
Dogger Bank. This lifeboat has already saved forty lives from 
different shipwrecks. 

The silver medal of the Institution anda copy of its vote on 
parchment were ordered to be presented to the Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
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for putting off in the Cromer lifeboat of the Institution, when it was 
short-handed, on the 26th July last, with the view of rescuing the 
crew of a vessel which was wrecked near that place in a gale of wind 
and very heavy sea. The shipwrecked men had, however, been rescued 
by means of the rocket apparatus before the arrival of the lifeboat. 

The second service Clasp of the Institution was also voted to Mr. 
William Cubitt, of Bacton Abbey, Norfolk, the local hon. secretary of 
the National Lifeboat Institution, for his gallantry on a recent occasion 
in saving life on the Norfolk coast. A reward of £6 was also granted 
to five pilots, who had put off in a shore-boat, and had saved two out 
of eight persons whose boat had capsized on the Herd Sand, at the 
mouth of the Tyne, in a heavy sea, on the 28th of July last. A reward 
of £12 was also given to twelve men for putting off, and assisting to 
save the lives of some of the passengers and crew of the steamer, Rose 
of Glasgow, which during a strong gale had become a total wreck in 
Brown’s Bay, Ireland, on the 16th July. A reward of £2 10s. was 
likewise granted to four men for going out in a small boat in a strong 
wind and heavy sea on the 6th August, and saving the lives of two out 
of five persons whose boat had capsized on Aberystwith Bar. Various 
other rewards were also granted to the crews of shore-boats for putting 
off during recent gales, and assisting to save life from wrecks on our 
coasts. A vote of condolence was ordered to be presented to his Grace 
the President, on the occasion of the death of his venerable father, the 
late Duke of Northumberland. 

It was reported that the Institution had recently sent new lifeboats 
to Stromness (Orkneys), Broughty Ferry (Dundee), and Hunstanton 
(Norfolk). The railway and steam packet companies had as usual 
kindly conveyed the boats free of charge to their destinations. A 
grand demonstration had taken place on September 4th, at Hunstanton, 
with that boat, which is the gift to the Institution of the Licensed 
Victuallers of England. A most imposing demonstration had also 
taken place at Falmouth on the 29th August, at the inauguration of 
the City of Gloucester lifeboat on that station. It was decided to form 
a new lifeboat station at Portrane, on the Irish coast. Mrs. Burgess, 
of St. John’s- wood, had decided to defray the cost, amounting to £420, 
of the lifeboat and carriage about to be sent by the Institution to 
Stonehaven, N.B., in memory of her late husband. Dnring the past 
month a legacy of £540 had been received from the executors of the 
late Miss Ellen Goodman, of Eversholt, to pay for a lifeboat, carriage, 
and gear. Also, an additional moiety of £31 12s. from the pure per- 
sonal estate of the late Miss Martha Bebb, of Bootham, York. 
Payments amounting to upwards of £2,000 were ordered to be made 
on various lifeboat establishments. A communication was read from 
the Chevalier Hebeler, the Prussian Consul General, expressing the 
thanks of his Government for the information that had been afforded 
him relative to the working of the lifeboat system on the shores of the 
British Isles. Reports were read from the inspector and assistant- 
inspector of lifeboats to the Society on their recent visits to some of its 
lifeboat stations on the coast. The proceedings then terminated. 
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New Books. 


Tue Sartton’s Worp-Boox. An Alphabetical Digest of Nautrcal 
Terms, etc. By the late Admiral W. H. Smyth, K.S.F., ete. 
Blackie, London. 


Tue literary labours of the late Admiral William Henry Smyth seem 
to have occupied those numcrous small intervals of time left from the 
more important pursuits of a professional kind, as well as those of a 
purely astronomical nature, to which his natural taste led him. Pro- 
fessional usefulness in his day was evidently his leading star, and we 
have here in his * Sazlor’s Word-Book,” one of those results of his 
persevering endeavours in a branch of nautical literature which has 
been too much neglected. ,What other literary pursuit is there of 
nearly universal application that has not reccived attention >—but the 
Sailor’s vocabulary is left in its primitive condition, and he is allowed 
to run riot without that literary guidance, extended to other branches 
of knowledge; but which he so much requires to rule his expressions 
and to serve as a text-book for his orthography. 

No one understood this better than the author of the “‘ Word-Book,” 
—how completely ‘ Jack” was adrift for the authority for his lingo— 
how much it required looking after anc being kept in order—no one 
we say knew this better than the Admiral, and he found time to assist 
in rectifying the matter. 

Assuredly a “ Word- Book” for seamen was no light undertaking. 
When it is considered that their nautical expressions, or shall we say 
the accepted names by which the numerous component parts of their 
dwelling place is known, expressions of diverse origin as the English 
language itself, that the names of all these, and also of that (to an in- 
experienced eye) interminable maze of rigging belonging to it, all 
owing their origin to different languages ;—to produce a book that 
shall be the accepted text-book of their etymology and orthography. 
Such a task, we say, was one of no ordinary kind, requiring not only 
the research of the scholar, but the attainments of as many learned 
heads as he could bring to his assistance. And how much such a book 
was wanted may be inferred from the fact that the present work left 
us by Admiral Smyth stands alone. 

There is a very common expression among sailors, appearing per- 
petually in their journals which are yet disfigured by its use in the 
simple word “‘ way”’—too commonly written * wegh.”’ The anchor is 
weighed: but its weight is never needed, except possibly in the 
warrant-officer’s store book, who happens to have charge of it. 
Again, when the ship is ‘‘got under weigh”’ there is the same term 
sometimes written “way ;”’ but from the absence of all authority for 
reference, the former mode of expression, absurd as it is, beats the 
other and becomes the accepted one, although neither the ship nor the 
anchor has undergone the operation of being ‘‘ weighed!’’ whenever 
this occurs. 

The English language has been justly admired for its terseness and 
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beauty of expression ; and it would be no stretch of eulogy to say, 
that the seaman’s language although perhaps but a rough copy of it, 
is no less remarkable for terseness, good application as well as deriva- 
tion. A language that has to deal with the sails and rigging of a ship 
must necessarily be brief, at once intelligible, and distinct ;—for 
operations with those important adjuncts of a ship should, if possible, 
be as smart and sudden as the squall of wind itself. Time in fact 
should be reduced to its very minimum in the shortening, if not in the 
making of sail, because the safety of that sail, the mast, aye, and of 
the ship herself, may depend on that sail being instantly taken in. 
Every seaman knows this full well, and how often it happens that 
when such is not done the ship is dismasted, or thrown on her beam 
ends to get up again if she can. The old adage that ‘* Time and tide 
for none abide,” belongs to sailors, and only they know the full value 
of it. Hence the terseness of their expressions which we have some- 
where heard was the admiration of the first Emperor of the French, 
who is represented to have been peculiarly struck by it and its facility 
of command in comparison with the wordy orders required by the 
French marine. 

We remember fitting out nearly half a century ago, when the 
spritsail-yard was condemned and ‘‘ whiskers” adopted in its stead. 
Some few years afterwards we were applied to by a learned French 
lexicographer, to tell him what was meant by a ship’s “‘ whiskers” / 
He knew our language; he knew every word in our maritime 
dictionaries, but not one of them could afford the information he 
wanted. He had come to the right person certainly, for ours was 
about the first ship supplied from the dockyard with these unfeminine 
appendages to Jack’s favourite lass, and we had the gratification of at 
once unravelling the mystery to our friend. ‘“ Brevity ’’ is said to be 
“the soul of wit,’’ and it might also be called the ‘ mastery of 
learning,” it isa kind of multum in purvo, which somehow or other 
Jack falls into, and at once presses it into his service. And this 
brings us back to the point before us about that wretched word 
‘* weigh,” which in our opinion should be spelt w-a-y ; the reason for 
which, no doubt, has occurred to others as well as ourselves, and 
which is this :— 

When a ship leaves an anchorage, no matter where, it will be 
allowed that she gets under sazl on her way to sea or anywhere else. 
But the redundance of expression, or the supernumerary words 
italicized, may easily be considered as too many to be recorded in the 
log, and “ gets under way’’ would be sufficient. But weighing the 
anchor might be urged against it, although it is not weighed at all, 
but simply recovered by the ship, and yet recovering the anchor, or 
even regaining it might sound pedantic in nautical ears, fact as it may 
be, and yet we say the anchor’s “ away,” which it really is when it is 
off the ground. We have even secn the expression, the anchor was 
‘‘ wayed,” in old Hakluyt, but to our taste the word “‘ tripped ’’ would 
have been better perhaps, although meaning only, as Admiral Smyth 
agrees, the loosening it from its bed. So that after all, as our sea-logs 
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are expected to be precise in their details, we should be satisfied with 
saying in ours, “ hove up’ the anchor, as an operation mainly essential 
in preference to “ weigh ” it, when making sail or getting under way. 

We have been led further than we expected in our disquisition, 
and must content ourselves at present with this opening of an in- 
teresting subject, as a prelude to further discussion. In some future 
numbers we shall return to the work before us, but we take this 
opportunity of recommending it to the attention of the nautical world. 
It is the production of a mariner who was also distinguished as an 
astronomer and a man of science, and necessarily combines other terms 
applying to the sea that, although not of every-day application, are yet 
required by the accomplished seaman. 


Notes on Novetries. 


Amona the various novelties turned up since our last, those of 
importance seem to be the Expedition to Abyssinia and the readiest 
route from Rangoon to Cochin China. That exclusive country of 
Rasselas, hedged round by mountain difficulties and the chances of a 
tropical clime, is ruled by an autocrat who defies our arms and holds 
our subjects in contempt of us, is we trust to have a lesson by which 
he will find that he is not so invulnerable as he imagines. Difficulties 
there are to be overcome of no ordinary kind, but we have no doubt 
they will be overcome by good management and determination. On 
the subject of how to do it we find the following in a little “‘ Hand- 
book of Abyssinia,” compiled by Mr. George Peacock, published by 
Longman. 

He says :— 

“It would seem, therefore, that instead of invading Abyssinia of 
necessity by the Taranta and Adowa passes from Arkeeko (Massowah) 
within the straits of Babel-Mandeb,* there are three routes open in 
the south, nearer the base of operations, where supplies are plentiful, 
after two or three days’ march over a sandy plain, and ap open 
country before us, leading to Gondar, v:d Ankober, the southern 
capital of the empire, which city is situated in the kingdom of the 
united provinces of Shoa, Efat, and Hurrer, in lat. 9° 20’ N., and 
about 39° 50’ E., some ninety leagues from Zeila and Tajura, and 
about one hundred leagues from Berbera. Mr. Salt states this to be 
the finest district of Abyssinia. But we must look at the political 
difficulties as well as the physical which present themselves in this 
almost ¢erra incognita, namely, the want of knowing at present with 
any degree of accuracy, in what position Theodorus is in as to the 
rebellious portion of his subjects. It may be that the fierce Galla 
tribes are leagued on his side, together with the chiefs of Shoa, Efat, 


* The gate of mourning, or of death, 
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and Hurrer, against some or all of the other chiefs, or petty kings of 
the northern and eastern provinces of Tigré, Enderta, Samen, and 
Agame. 

‘The provinces of Amhara and Lasta may or may not be with the 
Emperor. Salt tells us that when he was in Abyssinia, Guxo, the 
Gallo chief, could bring 20,000 cavalry into the field, raised chiefly 
from the district of Begemder in the province of Amhara, and that his 
power was absolute on the west side of the Takazzee river. It seems 
highly probable that Theodorus is the present representative or 
descendant of this terrible Galla chief who held the legitimate 
Emperor as a prisoner in Gondar at the time Salt speaks of, and was 
the sworn enemy of Ras Walud Selasse, the chief of Tigré and 
Enderta. 

‘*No doubt intestine warfare has been carried on more or less ever 
since this period (some sixty years ago); and, therefore, it would be 
very desirable, if possible, to cultivate the alliance of those chiefs who 
command the passes from Arkeeko (Massowah) through the Taranta 
and Shiré ranges, by appropriate presents ; but should these passes be 
in possession of Theodorus or his allies, then the southern route might 
be preferable. No doubt the government have already sent despatches 
to Aden to ascertain all these particulars, pending the arrival of the 
troops from Suez and Bombay. 

‘The distance from Ankober to Gondar is about seventy-five leagues, 
through a fine country. The distance from Bombay to Aden is about 
five hundred and fifty-five leagues, or six days’ steaming in favourable 
weather. The distance from Suez to Aden is about four hundred and 
forty-four leagues, or five days’ steaming in favourable weather. 

“The Liberté gives a description of the Emperor Theodore, his 
kingdom, and his army, far less discouraging for the British expedition 
(which, by the way, it thinks most just and necessary) than that of 
Count du Bisson. The Abyssinians, or the Amhara as they call 
themselves (for the Abyssinian word Habechi is Arab), are very well 
preserved specimens of the pure Abyssinian race. They have nothing 
of the negro about them, but, at the same time, very little of the white. 
Branches of the race extend to Nubia in the north, and to the south 
as far as the Indian Ocean, including the Somalis country. The 
Nubian domestics, called in Egypt barabrah, are closely allied with 
the Abyssinians. The nomade and warlike tribes which are es- 
tablished or wander about between the Nubian Nile and the first 
ranges of the Abyssinian and Red Sea mountains (Bichari and Chaghie) 
are themselves Abyssinians, slightly crossed with the Arab race, The 
Galla, or Mussulmen, in the plains south of Abyssinia, are pure 
Abyssinians, converted to Islamism. The Emperor Theodore, or 
Tedros, as pronounced by his enemies, the Bichari, though in his 
youth enamoured of the theory of grand agglomerations, has only 
endeavoured to unite under his sceptre the Amhara Christians of the 
European rite. The English will only have to fight the Christians on 
the high plateaux, and will find useful auxiliaries in numerous 
Mahometan tribes, all enemies of the Amhara of the mountains. 
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Even the latter are not very warm partisans of Tedros, who, though 
he has fabricated a genealogy making himself descended from David 
and Solomon, is a man of low origin. He never had a regular army, 
only chance adventurers, attracted by the hope of a razzia.”’ 

It is also stated by the Standard that, ‘‘ The commander selected is 
a thoroughbred soldier, not likely to let the grass grow under his feet, 
to fight in velvet gloves, to neglect the wants of his men, or give 
advantages to the enemy. It may be true that neither Sir Robert 
Napier nor his troops will bring home much of glory or booty from 
Abyssinia ; but were we to submit to the sacrifice of our countrymen 
without striking a blow, after all appeals were ended on their behalf, 
we should pay a far dearer price among those deserts in the surrender 
of our national reputation ; and then, indeed, it might again be said, 
light lies the earth on the ashes of English pride! The Abyssinian 
expedition, should the last chance of a pacific result disappear, as it 
almost inevitably will, will be a national necessity.” 

We shall look with anxicty for accounts of the progress of our 
gallant men and their impression on the tyrant Theodore. 


The following appears in a recent number of the Hants. Telegraph :— 

‘* Naval doings on the Jamaica station are likely again to give 
occasion for an inquiry on the part of Her Majesty’s Attorney-General. 
From the files brought by the Royal Mail Company’s steamer La Plata, 
we perceive that the local papers comment on an unseemly altercation 
which has taken place between the coroner of Port Royal and the 
captain of H.M.S. Constance. It seems that a seaman belonging to 
that ship had fallen from the rigging and broken his neck, and the 
coroner hearing of the accident proceeded in a boat to the Constance, 
which was lying in the harbour. If the official went for the purpose 
of holding an inquiry ‘on view of the body ”’ he was disappointed in 
his object, for Captain Barnard, on being informed of the matter, 
refused to allow any inquest to be held on board, and ordered the 
coroner and jury over the ship’s side. Sir Leopold M’Clintock, the 
commodore on the station, was next appealed to, but in vain, for he 
dismissed the offended coroner, telling him that he must not again 
interfere with any of Her Majesty’s ships. The body of the un- 
fortunate seaman was then interred without further trouble, the 
' coroner adjourning the inquest until the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General was obtained as to his jurisdiction upon vessels of 
war in the harbour of Port Royal. These altercations are much to 
be regretted between the civil and military authorities.” 

No doubt such different views of duty must always be regretted. 
One party must be acting from ignorance of the law, which tynurance 
was one of the causes (we need not say what another was), of the 
wretched illegal doings of the navy in the recent shootings and hang- 
ings of negroes in the same island. When will our naval officers 
understand that they are not only to fight their country’s battles in 
war, but to support the civil authorities in their legal proceedings at 
all times. One would suppose that inquests at our home ports on 
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British seamen, and on board H.M. ships in commission, were un- 
known. If they be legal at home, surely they cannot be illegal in 
our colonies ! 


The China tea-ship race has been won by the Taeping, the winner 
of last year’s great race from China. She arrived off the Isle of 
Wight on the night of the 20th of September, having left China four 
days after the sailing of the Maitland. It appears her passage was 
performed in one hundred and four days. 


It appears to be a question at present which is the best overland 
route to China from India, one from Rangoon having been proposed 
by Captain Sprye. A correspondent in whose experience we have 
much confidence, writes to us, ‘ would it not be well to try a route 
which is likely to be found easier by going direct up the Irawaddy to 
Bamoo, five hundred miles above Mandalay and less than two hundred 
from the Chinese frontier. In 1863 (Maddo) I went to Mandala to see 
the king of Burmah, about English steamers going up the river, and 
found no trouble in getting his permission; the truth being that he 
would be glad to allow anything that promised an increase to his 
revenue. I may mention that I am acquainted with the navigation 
of the Ganges, Burhampooter, and the Irawaddy, and that of these 
three great rivers I consider that of the Irawaddy to be the least 
difficult.” Here are formidable reasons which should be considered 
when weighing the pretensions of different overland routes to China. 


It appears by the Cape papers that H.M.S. Galatea arrived at the 
Cape (Simon’s Bay), on the 15th of August, when a series of ovations 
commenced in honour of her Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
His Royal Highness won the affections of the colonists a few years 
ago, when he was there as a midshipman, and his present appearance 
confirms all former impressions which find abundance of expressions 
in triumphal arches, loyal addresses, fetes, etc. It is considered that 
the visit of H.R. Highness is most apropos as an interesting event in 
the midst of the bitterness of dissension, and depressed monotonous 
condition of that South African colony. 


Our gunboats on the China coast are as busy as ever in rooting out 
of their holes the piratical hoard which infest that coast. 

Her Majesty’s gan boat Janus left Hong Kong on the evening of 
the 17th August, having on board a mandarin and the Chinese who 
had given information respecting pirates. The Janus anchored that 
night, and next morning arrived at Deep Bay, where she fell in with 
a fishing junk, whose master furnished some valuable information. 
According to him, a pirate junk had been there the day before, having 
on board a heavy armament and eighty men. This man was retained 
on board as pilot, and the commander of the Janus endeavoured to 
take the gun boat up to Shami, the place to which he had been 
instructed to proceed. While searching for a passage the masts of a 
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junk were seen over the land, she having been run on shore and 
deserted by her crew. Efforts were made to get the Janus within 
gunshot, and she managed to get within half a mile of the junk, when 
the shoal water stopped her. Lieutenant Lloyd now called away his 
boats, and pulled for the junk, taking care that his approach was 
covered by the gunboat. A sharp fire of musketry and jingalls was 
opened on the advancing boats from parties stationed on the shore and 
the surrounding hills, and Lieutenant Lloyd made for the cover 
afforded by the junk. As soon as he boarded her with his men the 
natives on the beach were quickly dispersed by the fire kept up from 
their rifles, and this effected, the boats took the junk in tow, and 
although a heavy fire was kept up on them by the Chinese, who had 
returned to their position, no casualty occurred, and the junk was 
safely got out of gunshot. A few hours after the capture of the junk 
Lieutenant Lloyd landed a party to search for the guns of the junk, 
which search proved unsuccessful. While it was going on a large 

y of pirates in small junks made a dash to recover the captured 
junk, but their attempt was defeated by a party of small arm men 
advancing into the water covered by the marines on the beach. Two 
of these small junks were captured and subsequently burnt. The next 
day the Janus proceeded up to Shami, but unfortunately took the 
ground for nearly twenty-four hours, while searching for a passage. 
The charts of this neighbourhood are very defective, and it is not to 
be wondered at that Her Majesty’s vessels occasionally use their keels 
as sounding leads. The Janus managed to get to within two miles of 
Shami, and the mandarin on board having communicated with the 
authorities Lieutenant Lloyd destroyed, with their consent, two houses 
known as piratical haunts. 


That excellent institution of the school ship Conway, at Liverpool, 
has always had our best wishes, and we now preserve with pleasure an 
account of the late visit of the Right Hon. H. T. L. Corry, as first 
Lord of the Admiralty, on his presentation of the annual prizes in 
September last. 

The CuargMan congratulated the friends of the Conway upon the 
presence of the Lords of the Admiralty, and upon the proof which it 
afforded of the confirmed interest taken by Her Majesty’s government 
in an institution, the merits of which they had hitherto so fully re- 
cognized, and he thought they might safely argue that the presence of 
Mr. Corry and his colleague was a proof that the government were 
satisfied that this institution was doing an essential national work. 

The Right Hon. H.T. L. Corry, before awarding tbe prizes, said— 
Ladies and gentlemen, I learn from the last report of the committee of 
management, of which I hold a copy in my hand, that the Conway is 
designed mainly to train, and complete the education of, boys intended 
for officers in the merchant navy, and it is impossible for any one in 
the office which I have the honour to fill not to take the deepest in- 
terest in an institution having such an object in view. In time of 
peace, under the continuous service system, with a large annual entry 
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of boys into the navy, the navy may be almost said to be self-sustaining ; 
but on the occurrence of any emergency requiring any material in- 
crease to its existing force, it is to the mercantile marine that it must 
look for the necessary supply of seamen—and as the quality of these 
must in no small degree depend upon the officers who command them, 
any institution having for its object the instruction of officers for the 
merchant marine must at all times command the entire sympathy of 
those who have any responsibility for the maintenance of our naval _ 
ower. 

But, independently of this consideration, there is another, which in- 
creases the interest which the navy and those connected with it must 
take in this ship. We have now a royal naval reserve, the officers in 
which hold commissions similar to those held by the officers in Her 
Majesty’s fleet, and in the event of war would be called upon to share 
in the duties and responsibilities of those officers. No doubt many of 
the boys whom I have now the pleasure of addressing will belong to 
this reserve, and it is therefore of the greatest importance in the navy 
that they should receive an education such as I am happy to say they 
do receive on board this ship—and which will qualify them in every 
respect both as officers and gentlemen to discharge the responsible 
duties which they may be called upon to fulfil in Her Majesty’s naval 
service. 

But there is even a yet more intimate bond of union between the 
Conway and the navy than those to which IJ have referred. I under- 
stand that this institution was mainly established by the Mercantile 
Marine Service Association, consisting of about nine hundred merchant 
captains sailing from the port of Liverpool. But these gentlemen, not 
content with educating boys for that branch of the naval service in 
which they are themselves more immediately interested, also provide 
for the education on board this ship of cadets intended for Her Majesty’s 
navy. This is therefore an additional reason why we should take an 
interest in this ship. And I cannot advert to the preparation which 
is given in this ship for appointments in the Royal Navy, without saying 
that I am certain that all the cadets whom I now have the pleasure 
of addressing must appreciate, as it deserves the generous manner in 
which her Majesty has come forward to encourage them to compete 
for appointments in the navy. I believe it has generally been the case 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty has placed at the disposal of the 
committee a naval cadetship of the first class, but I understand that in 
consequence of the successful competitor upon this occasion having 
reached an age which disqualified him for an appointment as a first- 
class cadet, it was the intention of the committee to confer upon him 
a cadetship of the second class, and in accordance with the request 
made by my friend, Mr. J. Beazley, who called upon me on the subject 
some months ago at the Admiralty, we have of course the greatest 
pleasure in substituting a cadetship of the second for one of the first 
class. I am happy also to be able to say that my colleague and friend, 
Sir Sidney Dacres, in whose hands the appointment of second class 
cadets rests, has kindly placed an additional cadetship at my disposal, 
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and I have the greatest possible pleasure in handing it to the committee 
for the cadet whose name is Daley, and who, I am told, was within a 
very few marks as high in the examination as the cadet who had the 
good fortune to surpass him. I have the greatest pleasure in making 
this announcement, because I understand that Mr. Daley has endeared 
himself to his messmates on board this ship. 

Mr. Corry then alluded to the remarks made at’ the prize distribution 
last year by Mr. Graves, M.P., who said that the line which divided 
Her Majesty’s navy and the mercantile marine of this country was a 
very narrow one in the port of Liverpool, and that the Conway bridged 
that line; for there were associated on board that vessel those who 
were (Mr. Graves trusted) to become conspicuous in both services. 
These words suggested to his (Mr. Corry’s) mind the idea that no ship 
could be better appropriated to the purpose to bridge the interval 
between the royal navy and the mercantile marine than a ship bearing 
the name of the Conway. One of his earliest and dearest friends, 
Captain Fair, who was conspicuous for his gallantry, and who from the 
line of master had been promoted to the executive branch of the 
service, died in command of the frigate Conway, serving at the Cape 
station. He mentioned this because many of the boys before him, 
though intended for the mercantile service, might yet probably rise to 
distinction in the royal navy. And here (Mr. Corry continued) I 
would wish to impress upon your minds that however great may be 
the knowledge which you acquire on board this ship, no matter how 
deeply the foundations may be laid, of skill in navigation and seaman- 
ship, and whatever else is necessary to form an accomplished sailor, all 
will be comparatively of little avail unless accompanied by those high 
moral qualities which are more especially requisite in those who are 
destined to command. It is almost presumptuous in me to endeavour to 
instil this into your minds, because nothing can be more beautiful than 
the language in which Her Majesty has endeavoured to convey the 
same lesson to you, the language in which she has expressed her 
object in conferring upon this ship a gold medal as a reward for the 
distinguished conduct of the boys on board this vessel. I may be 
permitted to specify, among other qualities, that you must have a high 
sense of honour to be good officers, you must be true and just in 
all your dealings, and-when you leave this ship and become exposed to 
the temptations of life, you must (which is of all things the most 
necessary qualification of a sailor) be strictly sober; because you 
cannot too often remember that even one single act of intemperance 
on your part, whether as the officer in charge of a watch, or in 
command of a ship, might lead to the loss of all the property, and the 
still more valuable lives which might be committed to your charge. 
I am happy to know that the instruction given to you on board the 
Conway is well calculated to qualify you in all these moral and 
intellectual respects, and I wish you, moreover, to bear in mind that 
as the mercantile marine of this country is the main source of 
England’s wealth and power, it is a duty which you owe to your 
country, no less than to yourselves, to make the best use of your time 
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on board this ship, and to qualify yourselves, so that when you are 
appointed as officers in the mercantile marine, you may even elevate 
its character to a still higher degree of perfection than that which it 
now enjoys. 

The delivery of the prizes was then proceeded with. Her Majesty’s 
gold medal was awarded to William Cowley, and the second prize 
(a binocular glass) to John F. Marshall, who also gained the Admiralty 
nomination to a naval cadetship. The Queen’s letter relative to the 

rizes instituted by Her Majesty was read. It stated that Her 

ajesty’s object was to assist in encouraging those principles which 
best qualified boys of the school to become hereafter officers of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and thus attach themselves to Her Majesty’s 
service ; and, secondly, to facilitate the entry into the royal navy of 
the boys who obtained the cadetship offered to them by the Board of 
Admiralty. The prizes consist of a gold medal, open to boys who 
have been one year on board the ship, and to be awarded to the boy 
who receives the highest number of votes from bis school-fellows. 
The qualities sought to be rewarded are self-respect and independence 
of character, kindness and protection to the weak, readiness to forgive 
offence, and, above all, fearless devotion to duty and unflinching 
truthfulness. Her Majesty’s prize given to boys who compete for 
cadetships in the navy consists of a binocular glass, suitably inscribed, 
and a sum of thirty-five pounds towards the expenses of the boy’s 
outfit. Addresses were given by Mr. T. B. Horsfall, M.P., Mr. Laird, 
M.P., Admiral Milne, etc. 


Plymouth, through the medium of the Western Morning News, 
complains that she cannot get her share of the work done for iron 
ships, while her dock accommodation as well as her iron and steam 
resources for that purpose are as good as they are at many other places. 
With the view of assisting to make this known among our nautical 
readers we preserve the following : 

‘‘There seems to be a misunderstanding, unintentional or wilful, 
among the Channel pilots respecting the capacities of the port of 
Plymouth for the repair of iron ships. Wooden vessels of course it is 
well known can be set to rights at Plymouth, but we have lately heard 
of a case in which the captain of an iron steamer which needed repair 
was met by a pilot outside Plymouth, and in reply to inquiries, was 
assured that there were no facilities for repairing his vessel in this 
port, and the steamer consequently turned her head to the French 
coast. It cannot be too widely known that although iron ships are 
not built at Plymouth, the port possesses wet and dry docks in which 
the largest merchant ships may be safely placed, and two firms, the 
Plymouth Foundry Company and Messrs. Willoughby, by either of 
whom the most extensive repairs of iron ships can be expeditiously 
effected. Quite lately this bas received several practical illustrations, 
and as misconception appears to prevail on the subject, it would be 
well if efforts were made to bring the real state of the case before the 
owners and captains of iron vessels, both British and foreign. The 
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capabilities of Plymouth for performing this class of work quickly are 
exceptionally good, for we believe that in urgent cases competent 
hands are to be had from the Keyham steam yards. In this, as in 
other matters, the western counties are suffering from the want of 
information respecting their commerce, their capabilities, and their 
beauties, which too generally prevails.” 


Who could have imagined that, at this advanced period of our 
history, we should have met with a statement of the death of a 
daughter of our late great circumnavigator, Captain Cook, and yet 
here is the announcement from the current journals of the day :— 

‘The death is announced, in the parish of *t. Martin, Colchester, of 
Mrs. Ann Rumsey, widow, in her 104th year. It is an interesting 
circumstance that she was the daughter of the celebrated cizcum- 
navigator, Captain Cook, who was massacred by the natives of 
Owhyhee, in the South Sea Islands, and that she was born only a few 
years after the accession of George III. to the throne of England.” 

In our latest numbers we have been treating on those magni- 
ficent islands of his discovery, and named by him the Sandwich 
Islands (after the Earl of Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty) 
the yolcano of which is in our present number, the subject of wonder, 
as presenting the most magnificent spectacle of its kind throughout 
the world, and the island of it being that in which he lost his life on 
the 18th of February, 1779. 


Tue CampHor Tree.—It is something more than a wonder that a 
tree, in itself so valuable, in its productions a necessity so absolute, 
and so entirely susceptible of successful cultivation in the U. States, 
should so long be totally neglected by our agriculturists. As the 
camphor tree is quite as hardy as any of our apple trees, there is, 
perhaps, no good reason why it should not succeed well wherever the 
apple tree will grow. It is indigenous to all parts of China, Japan, 
Formosa, Burmah, Chinese Tartary, and flourishes even as far north as 
the Amoor country ; but it is found in the greatest abundance along 
the eastern coast of China, between Amoy and Shanghae. In the 
districts of Kwang-tung and Fu-chein it grows in dense forests, the 
trunks attaining a size equalling that of any of our North American 
forest trees. The principal market for camphor lumber is Amoy, 
where some boards are thirty inches in width. The camphor gum of 
commerce does not in any case exude from the tree, as has been so 
generally supposed, but is obtained from the leaves, twigs, and smaller 
roots, by distillation. 


Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


; Steam Whaling Ship ‘“ Jan Mayen”—Her commander will hear 
rom us. 
Admiral Smyth’s “ Sailor’s Word-Book”’ is now published. 
Errata.—lIn our last number two typographical errors have ap- 
peared just where they should not. In page 511 line 13 from bottom, 
for ‘‘sun”’ read “run.’’ and in line 5 from bottom, * Broadwood” 
should be ‘“‘ Burdwood.” 
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Hautical Hotices. 


(Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to 
him at 31, Poultry.) 


PargticuLaks oF Liauts RecentLy EstTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 522,) 











' F. | Ht., Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in ‘seen| Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic. 
R. | Ft. | Mls 
44. Para River | Brazil soe cece | cee | cee | eee | SEO Note (a). 
45. Codling Ireland W. Coast R. | os | -- | See Note (5). Red light, period 
Bank ‘ 20 seconds. 
Wicklow Discon- sia anal |i Bee 
Swash tinued 
Wicklow Altered coe | ace | ove | See Note (ce). 
Head 
Arklow Bank vee one aoe | Fa | cee | oo | Two lights, see Note (d). 
Blackwater Altered F.| .. | .. | See Note (e). 
Bank 
Lucifer ese eee eee F. see eee See Note (f). Red light. 
Shoals 
46. Africa Rock | Italy W. | 42°21°5 N.| F. | 56 | 11 | Est. 15th September, 1867, near 


| Coast 10° 4’ E. Monte Christo, see Note (g). 


47. Assateogue |UnitedStates| 37° 548 N.| F. | 150] 19 | Est. 1st Oct., 1867, see Note (A). 
Island America | 75°21’ W. 


ind 8.W. Bank | The Cape | ... + ss | oo | a | oo | See Note (i). 


ie zones Black Sea | ... ... soo | soe | ov | oe | Buoy, see Note (a2). 
pit 


50. Ramsgate England East Pier | Fl.| 25 | ... | Est. 15th Oct. 1867. Intervals of 5 se- 
conds light, and5 seconds darkness 


51. C. Sparti- | Italy 8. 37° 55°7 R. | 210} 20 | Est. 10th Sept. 1867. Revolving 


vento Coast 16° 3°38 once a minute. 
I. Maritimo | Sicily W. | 377577  (F.fl.| 240/ 21 | Est. 1st Oct., 1867, Flash every 
Coast 12 3’ 4 minutes. 
52. Bunt Head | England Downs coe | ov. | ove | Altered in position, see Note (a1). 
N.W. Buoy 





Coasts OF THE UNITED StTaTEs. 





59. Hooper’s Chesapeake} Light on coo | wos «=. | Est. 14th Sept., 1867. 


| 
Strait Bay screw-piles | 


60. St. Andrew's} L. Cumber-} 30° 58’°6 F. | 73 | 14] Re-established lst Sept., 1867. 
Sound land Island} 81° 24'°6 





F. Fixed. F.fi. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 
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a) Buoys at the entrance of the river Pard, Brazil._—Two buoys have 
been placed at the eastern entrance of the river Para; viz. : 

1. A white conical buoy, with staff and vane, on the north side of the 
Braganza bank in 74 fathoms water, fine sand lies E.N.E. 13 miles from 
the north-west part of the bank, North nine miles from Tajoca Point and 
N.W. by N. nine to ten miles from the land of Curuza island. Position 
assumed in lat. 0° 263' S., 47° 53’ West. 

Shoal ground also extends nearly two miles E.N.E. from this buoy. 

2. A red conical buoy with staff and vane, on the east side of the 
Tajoca bank, four to five miles West of the above buoy, bearing N.N.E. 
fourteen to fifteen miles from Taipu point. This in about lat. 0° 26’ S., 
long. 47° 573’ West. 

DiIREcTIons.—Vessels from the eastward bound for Par& when on the 
meridian of Curuza island, and nine or ten miles from it, should see the 
white buoy of the Braganza bank to the westward threo or four miles ; 
they must pass to the northward of it, and having cleared the north- 
western part of the bank (known as the Cotovello pont): keep more to 
the southward passing between the Braganza and Tajoca banks. 

All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 1° 50’ West in 1867. 

(ob) The Light vessel on the Codling Bank will be placed about three and 
a half miles 8.E. by S. from the south end of the Godling Bank, carrying 
a red revolving light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every twenty seconds. 

She will have three masts with a globe over a half globe at her 
mainmast head. The hull will be painted black with a white stripe, and 
the words Codling Bank in white letters on her sides. 

(c) The Wicklow Head Light will be changed from a fixed white light 
as at present, to an intermittent white light, showing alternately, ten 
seconds bright and three seconds dark. 

(a) A Light vessel will be placed on Arklow Bank, about three and a 
quarter miles 8.K. by E. } E. from the North end of the Arklow Bank, 

ing two fixed white lights; one on the mainmast thirty-eight feet, 
the other on the foremast twenty-two feet above the level of the sea. 

The vessel will have three masts with a globe on her mainmast head. 
The hull will be painted black with a white stripe, and the word Arklow 
Bank North in white letters on her sides. 

2. The vessel off the south end of the Arklow Bank will be moved 
about two miles S.S.E. } E. from her present position, and her light will 
be a white revolving light attaining its greatest brilliancy every minute 
instead of every half minute.as before. 

The vessel will have three masts and carry a half globe over a globe at 
her mainmast head. The hull will be painted black with a white stripe, 
and the words Arklow Bank South in white letters on her sides. 

e) The Blackwater Bank Light Vessel will be moved about one and a 
half miles East of her present position, and will remain a fixed white 
light as at present. 

She will have three masts and carry two globes at her mainmast head 
instead of one, as at present. The hull will be painted black with a white 
stripe, and the words Blackwater Bank in white letters on her sides. 

The above changes will be made by or about the 10th of October, 1867. 

(f) On or about the lst day of May, 1868, a Light vessel will be 
Seales near the Lucifer shoals, on the coast of Wexford, about midwa 

etween Tuskar Rock lighthouse and the Blackwater Bank light vessel, 
carrying a fixed red light. 

She will have three masts and a globe at the mainmast head. The hull 
will be painted black with a white stripe, and the words Lucifer Shoals in 
white letters on her sides. 
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(g) The light will be a red light, and the lighthouse built in the centre 
of the rock, on Mitchell’s system, with iron buttresses. 

(h) The lighthouse is in the same position as before, about two miles 
from the south-west point of the island. From the centre of the Winter 
Quarter shoal the light bears W. by S. } S., eleven miles and a half, 
and from the Chincoteague shoals North to W.N.W., five miles. 

All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 4° 30° W. in 1867. 

(t) The Spanish Government has given Notice, that the Spanish 
Merchant vessel Justa, from Macao to Havana, discovered a patch of 
shoal ground about five leagues to the S.W. of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Several casts of the lead were taken during a calm, and fifteen and a 
half to thirteen fathoms found with rocky bottom ; from the latter depth 
the water suddenly deepened and no bottom could he found. 

At the time of the first sounding in fifteen and a half fathoms, the Cape 
of Good Hope lighthouse bore EK. by N. magnetic (N. 49° E. true), and 
the assumed distance from the Cape was sixteen miles. 

This bearing and distance would place the bank in lat. 34° 314'S., 
long. 18° 153’ East of Greenwich. 

It is intended to examine this reported bank, the results of which will 
be communicated. 

a1) The Bunt a camara Py Wane ibibo eA in five fathoms 
at low-water spring tides with the following marks and bearings :— 

The first mill south of Sandown Castle 

on with Northbourne Mill .. .. WEN. 
The North end of the new Coast Guard 
station in Old Stairs bay touching 


the chanoel end of St. garet’s 

Church bsg ee 63 .. 8.W. by W. 
Gull light vessel .. N. 2 E., distant nearly 14 m. 
South Brake Buoy .. .. «.. N.W. by W. £ W. I mile. 
Bunt Head Buoy be as .. 8.W. nearly 1 mile. 
All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 19° 50’ Westerly in 1867. 
(a 2) With reference to the extension of Berdi spit, which was 


given in the Hydrographic Notice, No. 15, issued from this office on the 
15th day of August, 1867, further information has been received, that, in: 
addition to the red beacon marking this danger, a red buoy has been 
laced in twenty-two feet water, with Berdiansk lighthouse bearing 
. 3 N., distant one mile. See former Notice. 
All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 2° 30° West in 1867. 


Japan NAVIGATION. 


JAPAN.—INLAND SEA AND West coast or Krustv.—The following 
additional information referring to the China Pilot, 4th Edition, on the 
Inland Sea and the West Coast of Kiusiu, is from Commander Charles 
Bullock, H.M.S. Serpent, June, 1867. 

ee Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 4° W. m 1867. ] 

Sza.—SrmmonosExki Srrair. See Admiralty Ohart, Simoneski 
Strait, No. 532; also China Pilot, 4th Edition, page 481. 

Vessels passing Hiku Flat of more than fifteen feet draught must keep 
the leading marks well closed, or a little overla ae 

The Middle channel of the East entrance is stl owing. 

The South channel is improving. 

OosakA. See Admiralty Chart, Inland Sea, No. 2875; also Ohina Feet, 


/ 
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page 492.—The city of Oosaka stands on the left bank of the main stream 
of the Yodo ngawa, three miles from the sea. The river taking its rise 
in the great inland lake, Biwa, after flowing about S.W. for thirty miles, 
enters the gulf of Oosaka by several channels. At the lower or north- 
western corner of the city, it divides into two branches—the Ajikawa, as 
the Yodo is here called, making for the sea; the other branch, the 
Kishungawa, flowing southward disembogues three miles lower down the 
gulf; these two branches are navigable by junks of moderate size, but 
the heavier have to discharge cargo 1n the roadstead. 

Oosaka is intersected by several shallow canals, navigated by the flat 
boats of the country. The castle of the Tycoon is on the north-east of 
the city, overlooking the river. 

The Foreign concession named Ebisu jima or Kawa nguchi occupies the 
angle formed by the Aji and Kishu branches; a position known by lofty 
trees; the mght of building is confined to this site, but the right of 
residence extends over the contiguous suburb westward. It is two and 
three quarter miles above Fort Temposan, at the river’s mouth, and two 
miles below the castle. 

THE RIVER AJI is shallow, but admits ships’ boats as far as the castle; 
it has a bar, which at unusually low tides would be nearly dry ; at very 
high tides, seven feet might be carried over. The channel is marked by 
large piles, the two outer with triangular vanes to distinguish them ; the 
shallowest part is just outside these outer beacons, to avoid a shoal ex- 
tending south-west from the other; when inside, the deep water is close 
along the groynes on the south side, which always show. There is 
oeey ee feet more water in the lower part of the river than on 

e bar. 

DrrEcTions from within the bar.—Keep the south bank of the river: 
this leads up in a nearly direct course to the Tycoon’s castle. Above the 
first bridge the river turns off sharp to the south; this is the Kishu 
branch. Keep close past the Concessions, but in the same direction, for 
above this the river has two distinct channels, separated by narrow islands 
and shallow sand banks, which can seldom be crossed. 

Boats may be obtained just above the fort, or at Ichiokashinden on the 
left bank, miles higher up. 

Licut.—The large fort of Temposan, on the south point, commands the 
entrance of the river. It is a high turfed earth-work, scarped with 
masonry, and is a conspicuous landmark, the shores being very low; on 
the parapet of its western salient is a small wooden lighthouse, showing a 
fixed light. There are no towers. 

OosaKA Roaps.—The depths in the roadstead are extremely os ered 
diminishing gradually over a soft mud bottom ; the holding ground is so 
good that it is considered a vessel could ride out any gale in safety. The 
shores are everywhere clean sand, (as are the river bars,) but there is mud 
at a cable from low water line. The best anchorage is West of the 
Temposan or Oosaka lighthouse. 

THE KisHvu Necawa.—Two miles S.S.E. of Oosaka bar is the bar of 
the Kishu river. At low-water mark a mile from the shore off the north 
point of its entrance a small star fort is being constructed. The bar has 
not been closely examined, but it is crossed by larger junks than that of 
the Adji, for Oosaka. 

SaKkal.—Licut.—S. by E. four miles from Temposan is the mouth of 
the Sakai river, entering the sea between two short moles extending from 
two green batteries; it has no bar, and only two feet at entrance. A 
light is exhibited from a wooden turret on the north fort. 

Hioago anD Konxg. See China Pilot, page 492.—-I[he Foreign settle- 
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ment at the head of the northern bay of Kobe, which is somewhat smaller 
and shoaler than Hiogo bay, but its shores are steep, and if less sheltered 
in south-west winds is less exposed to the east. 

The Japanese Government have two docks at Kobe point, where vessels 
of five hundred tons, if lightened to seven or eight feet draught, can be 
taken in for repair. 

Large timber, chiefly cedar (Su-ngi), is abundant, and suitable for 
ship building purposes, spars, etc. 

he fresh water obtained at Kobe is good, that of Hiogo is indifferent ; 
the price is two itsboos per ton. 

Supplies of all kinds are at present extremely dear, coal especially, for 
which fourteen to eightecn dollars a ton is usually demanded, ten or 
twelve being a fair price. 

DrrectTions.—If entering Hiogo at night from the west, steer for Hiogo 
point, which, though extremely difficult to see if it be at all dark, is 
nevertheless bold; or, pass it at a moderate distance, and when the ship- 
ping lights bear N.N.W. or N.W. steer for them, or if bound for Kobe 
steer north. In thick or rainy weather, having run the distance haul in 
for the shore as convenient and anchor in eight to five fathoms. Observe 
that the tide runs along the shore nearly two knots at springs, its direction 
unknown. Near Akasi strait it runs even stronger. 

The coast as far as Tree point, seven miles eastward of Kobe, is safe, 
the shore steep into four fathoms, except the bay directly east of Kobe, 
where a sand bank of less than two fathoms extends half mile off shore. 

AxasI StraiIt.—Two rocks, show at low water, in the fairway between 
Akasi Strait and Hiogo, about three miles KE. 3 N. of the north 

int of Awadji; two sunken rocks are on the same bearing at one and a 
half miles from the same point of twenty or twenty-six feet; they aro 
accurately laid down on a late survey by Japanese naval officers. The 
north point of Awadji kept west until the end hill of the Hiogo range 
(bordering on the sea) bears N.E. leads well clear of them. 

TipEs.—It is high water, full and change at Hiogo at 7h. 15m. 
Springs rise 5 ft. 8 in.; neaps 4 ft. 3 in.; neap range 2 ft. 6in. The 
range of any day seldom exceeds 5 ft. at springs or 1 ft. 6 in. at neaps. 

At Oosaka bar no perceptible differences in the range, from the above, 
could be observed. 

At Oosaka Concession tho establishment is 8h. 17m. Spring rise 
thirty inches, neaps six. The flood stream does not reach the Concession. 

At neaps there 1s only one tide in the twenty-four hours. 

A one S.W. wind with low barometer may raise the level of Oosaka 

two feet. 

The directions of tidal streams, sometimes strong off Hiogo point, are 
not yet ascertained. In Oosaka roads they are weak and irregular. 

Winns, WEATHER, ETO.—Land and sea’ breezes occur in the summer 
season ; the latter sometimes raising too much sea on the bar for ships’ 
boats to cross; these breezes are quite local. 

From late autumn to early spring, north-west winds with dry, clear, 
bright, weather prevail: at this season small pox is common, especially 
in Hiogo, and this kind of weather is considered highly conducive to the 
spread of the disease. At the equinoxes, gales occur which sometimes 
hang to the S.W. for a day or more, but they can scarcely be considered 
dangerous, veering almost invariably with the sun, and blowing hardest 
from between west and north. It appears doubtful whether they ever 
blow home, the shores of the gulf bearing no evidence of it. 

After March expect unsettled, changeable weather: with haze and 
occasional rain, it continues a short time. 
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In May, 1867, the barometer twice fell from 30°10 to 29°50, followed b 
a few hours rain; on the first fall the scud from the south and S.W. 
indicated a high wind, which did not fetch home into the gulf; the second 
was due to a heavy gale which occurred on the west coast. The rainy 

season is in July. 

- Great SHoau. See China Pilot, page 490.—On the Japanese survey 
the Shika-no-se, a shoal of one fathom appears W. } N., eight and a half 
miles from the north point of Awadji. Soundings of two fathoms extend 
to a mile east of it, deepening to five, eight, and eleven fathoms with 
some irregularity. It is said that the shoal extends five miles, but it 
would seem to be narrow and steep on its north and south edges; the 
nature of the bottom is not known. 

Harma Napa ANCHORAGE. See China Pilot, page 486.—Hanamura 
Bay is not a good anchorage, but that recommended in Sozu-sima on the 
western side of the Yosino promontory, is both good and convenient in 
six or eight fathoms; bottom fine sand and shells. 

Brnco Napa.—In the northern route, the Admiral’s bank off Taura, 
should be pe on the south side; the point east of Taura if kept N.E. 
by E., a en a small wooded island will be seen open of it,) will lead 
clear. There is another bank of the same kind extending a mile eastward 
of Okuno. A depth of nine feet is found on the Admiral’s bank. 

TIDEs oF Brnago Napa.—It is high water full and change, as follows:— 


St. Vincent Channel .. .. Lh. 27m. flood west, ebb east. 
Takami... .. .. .. .. Lh. 35m. ss “ 
Mutsu sima we. hee) lwe)~SClee)~ OL A. 45 m. direction uncertain. 
Middle of Bingo Nada... .. 11h. Om. us ss 
Imaharu . 1h. Om. flood east, ebb west. 


a rave in the southern route, springs rise ten feet; neaps, about 
eight feet. 

Napa. See Admiralty Chart; Inland Sea, No. 2875.—The 
small islands called Ai sima are incorrectly laid down on the Charts. The 
north-western, a conspicuous round island is a mile in extent, the other 
two should be erased and one placed half a mile south of the position. 

ANOHORAGE.—In the Bay south of Simonamba point there is good 
anchorage in six to nine fathoms with the north point of Kosii bearing 
W. by S. 48., but the anchorage at the position shewn on the chart one 
mile south of this, is bad. 

Kius1u—-WEst coasT. APPROACH TO NAGASAKI.—It is stated by 
Captain James of the steamer ‘‘ Emperor” that a rock, which dries, 1s 
situated on the dotted track of H.M.S. ‘‘ Argus,” lately placed on the 
chart N.E. of the Kareki Islands and south Apex Straits. 

THE BRoTHERS.—The ‘‘ Serpent” sounded in the position of these 
doubtful dangers with even bottom in from fifty-five to sixty fathoms fine 
sand. Their existence has not been credited for some years. 
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Tue City or Para. 


THE visit of H.M.S. Sharpshooter, Commander Bax, to the town 
of Cameta, which appeared in our last number, is an important 
introduction to the opening of commerce in a part of the world 
which has hitherto excluded all foreign vessels. Happily it has 
been determined by the Emperor of Brazil to terminate this 
exclusiveness, and the amount of commerce which will pass through 
that port alone, owing to its easy access from sea, will form a large 
portion of the whole which flows through all the various ports named 
in the Emperor’s decree. Indeed, to us it appears that if a vessel 
of war can get up the river so easily as the Sharpshooter seems to 
have done, the difficulties of our merchant vessels to do the same 
will be very few. Welcome appears to await them if we judge b 
the Sharpshooter’s reception, and by keeping to the eastern bank 
for thirty miles above Para the passage to Cameta is made. 

The directions for the river which we have published from time 
to time, of course are found in the pages of those books expressly 
devoted to that navigation, at the head of which, and superior to 
all, from the great care in its compilation, is the Brazil Pilot, 
published by the Admiralty. But we may allude to the mishap of the 
Sharpshooter’s canoe mentioned in our last, and which circumstance, 
from a paper in our October number for 1846, seems of common 
occurrence at the mouth of the Amazons. We therefore caution 
our Nautical readers visiting that river to be very circumspect in 
the use of their boats, and as some interest will naturally attach 
to the city of Para itself, we give also a picture of it as it was in 
1830. Atthe same time we shall be glad of any account of it as 
well as of the town of Cameta from any of our readers, as it is at the 
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present time. We here annex the Decree and the remarks it occa- 
sioned in Mitchell’s Maritime Register. 

““On the 3rd of July last a Decree was issued by the Emperor 
of Brazil fiating a previous Decree, 7th of December, 1866, and 
declaring the navigation of the River Amazon and its confluents, and 
of the River San Francisco, from and after the 7th of September, 1867, 
free to the Merchant vessels of all nations. The rivers opened by 
this Decree are the following:—The Amazon, as far as the village 
of Tabatinga; the Tocantins, as far as the city of Cameta; the 
Tapajoz, to the city of Santarem ; the Madeira, to the town of Borba ; 
the Negro, to the city of Monuos; and the San Francisco, to the city 
of Penedo. 

‘‘ It will be seen, by consulting any good map of South America, 
that these rivers penetrate the interior of Brazil, west, south, and 
north-west from the Atlantic to the confines of Parana and Paraguay 
in one direction, and to those of Bolivia, Peru, and Equador in the 
other. The opening of these rivers, carrying navigation for nearly 
3,000 miles from the Atlantic, means not only the opening up of the 
whole interior of South America, but the establishment of a fluvial 
communication between the Pacific and the Atlantic States of that 
Continent. We have less, however, to do at present with the results 
of this great achievement than with the regulations prescribed by 
the Brazilian Government for controlling and giving effect to it. For 
the collection of the Customs’ revenue, Custom-houses have been 
established at the afore-mentioned towns of Cameta, Santarem, Borba, 
Monaos, and Penedo, while for the Riyer Amazon the Custom-house 
will be situated at San Paulo de Olivenca. The majority of these 
Custom-houses are situated near the Atlantic, so that vessels entering 
may get their business dispatched at once, and proceed on their 
voyages inland, or discharge into the craft specially employed in the 
river navigation. These Custom-houses, moreover, having the same 
authority as to imports and exports as the other collectorates of the 
Empire, can grant entries and clearances for all descriptions of goods, 
whether native or foreign, exports, imports, and for re-exportation, 
and there is a special provision against re-exportation in the Amazon 
or its confluents of foreign goods, except where there is a Custom- 
house. 

‘‘ Three depdts or bonded warehouses for goods will be established 
at Manaos, Borba, and Tabatinga, as soon as the fiscal and police 
regulations (which form no part of the Decree under consideration) 
are issued. From these warehouses goods may be re-exported to other 
Custom-house depots, to the National Custom-house, or to foreign 
Ports, without paying duty, and may be entered and forwarded for 
consumption, paying the respective duties. ‘The Decree reserves to 
the Brazilian authorities the right of prohibiting importation, deposit, 
or transit, and exportation, but only under ‘ extraordinary circum- 
stances, and in the interest of the public health and safety.’ The 
Customs’ regulations will be enforced peremptorily by the forfeiture 
of the ship and cargo where there is any proved attempt to evade 
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them, and this penalty attaches to any and every attempt at 
‘fraudulent importation, exportation, or transhipment’—an offence 
which, it is anticipated, may be committed clandestinely in the small 
bays or ‘ other territorial waters of the Empire.’ It is manifestly the 
intention of the Government of Rio, while opening the interior 
navigation of Brazil to the flags of all nations, to facilitate the 
operations of Trade by providing a sufficient Customs’ machinery. 
Thus, where there happens to be no Custom-house or place for the 
collection of revenue, termed indifferently ‘station, agency, post of 
fiscalisation, and registry,’ vessels shall receive on board one or more 
Customs’ officers to take note of the goods shipped, their quantity and 
quality, and of other matters necessary for the collection of the duties 
at the Port or Ports where the duties are payable. These duties are 
to be paid in accordance with the ship’s manifest, except—and this 
igs a matter of some consequence to our Merchants and Shipowners 
who may engage in this new Trade—where goods are intended for 
transhipment or re-exportation, in which cases the declaration of the 
Owners or Consignees will be sufficient, and the manifest need not be 
produced. 

“The opening of the Amazon and its confluents is a measure in 
pursuance of the policy which dictated, some time since, the opening 
of the Brazilian Coasting Trade. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
the most recent change in the Navigation Laws of Brazil was not 
made at once complete. ‘The present Decree contains a reservation in 
favour of national vessels which is objcctionable in principle, and will, 
no doubt, shortly be abandoned. ‘This is a provision which gives to 
national vessels a monopoly of the carriage of all goods ‘ from one to 
another fluvial Port, and from these to that of Para (near Maranham), 
or from the fluvial to other Ports of the Empire,’ except of goods 
belonging to the cargo of a foreign vessel which carries a permit from 
one Port to another to discharge or tranship, or which carries 
passengers and their baggage. This is the application of the principle 
of a reserved Coasting Trade to the River Trade of Brazil and the 
adjacent regions, and, so far as it is so, isa mistake. Allowing for 
this, however, the opportunity afforded by the opening of the Amazon 
and its confluents for a new and vigorous Commerce is immense. 
With these vast highways, and with that of the Plata, the Parana, 
and the Paraguay, open to the Commercial ficcts of all nations, we 
shall be within reach of the produce of the whole interior of South 
America—a region, as we arc told, of, for the most part, unbounded 
fertility and vast natural wealth. But besides this there is the 
prospect, neither remote nor uncertain, of perfecting the connection 
between the two oceans. Already Brazilian steamers of one thousand 
tons ascend the Amazon to Nanta, in the Republic of Equador, while 
by another confluent, the Pastasa, vessels of three hundred tons 
navigate to within one hundred and fifty miles of Quito, and about 
the same distance from the Port of Guayaquil, on the Pacific. 
Considering the vast extent of territory thus opened to Commerce, the 
character of the regions traversed by the Amazon and its confluents, 
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their great natural resources, and the facility of access, the Decree 
dated from the Palace of Rio de Janerio on the 3rd of July last ranks 
amongst the most important documents of our day relating to 
Commerce.” 

[One consequence of the above edict will be to make the city of 
Para itself better known than at present to our Commanders, and we 
therefore annex, as of some service to them, our own account of it, as 
it appears in the voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer, from the notes of her 
Surgeon, Mr. W. H. Webster, a gentleman of much observation and 
discreet judgment, retired from service.—Ep. NV. MM. 

On Sunday, the 5th of September, 1830, we sailed from Maranham, 
having previously hired a pilot to conduct us to Para for the sum of 
fifty pounds, on account of the intricate navigation of the river. We 
kept at a moderate distance from the coast until the morning of the 
7th, when we stood in and made the land near the mouth of the river. 
In a few hours afterwards we found ourselves in the ‘‘ Maranhon,” 
the name bestowed on it by the early navigators, who in sailing along 
the coast were surprised on finding the water fresh. They therefore 
very expressively named this mighty water, ‘‘ Mare Non ’’—* Not the 
Sea,” its freshness being the only indication that they were not in the 
ocean. It is now better known to us as the Amazon. 

We entered the river by the smaller or eastern branch, the only 
navigable one for large ships, as a bar lies across the principal mouth, 
or the great western branch of the river. It may be observed here, 
that the island of Marajo, which is nearly a hundred miles in 
circumference, lies in the mouth of the river, dividing it into two 
unequal branches. The greater body of water passes to the westward 
of it, while the deeper and navigable channel] flows to the eastward. 
The island Marajo is a low, flat, alluvial formation, covered with 
brushwood and grass, and abounding in cattle. This luxuriant island 
supplies Para with cattle and horses. In the rainy season it is much 
flooded, and is peculiarly unhealthy when the waters have quitted it, 
and the sun begins to exhale the malaria. At this time violent 
remittent fevers prevail. It is overrun with alligators, snakes, and 
wild beasts. | 

The mouth of the Amazon is one hundred and thirty miles in 
breadth, and its course extends through a distance of three thousand 
four hundred miles, rising from the mountains of Peru. But the 
sources of this river and its various tributary streams are involved in 
much obscurity, and much time and patient investigation will be 
necessary to acquire a correct knowledge of the sinuosities of this 
majestic stream. The eastern branch, which we had entered, is only 
twenty-five miles broad. The land on each side is low, and we kept along 
the eastern shore, which displays a boundless continuity of shade and 
one uninterrupted scene of forest green skirting the water edge, and 
extending with one level surface to the horizon. Accustomed as we 
were to the continual monotony of such scenery, that of the Amazon 
produced no new feelings among us farther than the gratification of 
being able to obtain fresh water alongside of the vessel, This water, 
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however, was extremely muddy, but tranquil, and without the heavy 
swell of the ocean. 

We had a fine breeze from the N.E. which gradually subsided 
towards evening ; nevertheless we made good progress up the river. 
The navigation is intricate and dangerous, and we had some difficulty 
in avoiding the numerous shoals and sandbanks, owing to the strength 
of the tide. We passed Selina, the pilot station at the mouth of the 
river, and a few villages which afforded an agreeable break in the 
continuous line of the woods. By the evening we had reached within 
thirty miles of Para, and anchorcd in the river for the night. Early on 
the following morning we got under way and proceeded onwards. As 
we continued our course, we found the river gradually become 
narrower, and we had a nearer view of the banks; but we found the 
same character as at first, a low rich country covered with dense 
forests. As the little Chanticleer moved gracefully up the stream the 
utmost tranquillity prevailed around, and her form was reflected on the 
unruffied surface of the water. Occasionally we passed a small islet ; 
and having left a fort on the eastern side of the river intended to 
guard the navigation, the city of Para appeared before us, and in a 
short time we gained the anchorage. 

A rapid tide sets up the river at the rate of between four and five 
miles per hour and this flows with a current stronger than the ebb for 
seven hours, while the latter docs not run more than four or five. 
The water is at all times fresh and may be used, although it is 
turbid and filthy. This prevalence of the flood tide, both in strength 
and duration over the ebb, may be accounted for in some measure by 
the immense breadth of the river’s mouth at the seaside, and its 
sudden contraction here (fifty miles up), where it is two miles broad. 
The rapid tide is dangerous to boats in consequence of their liability 
to be drifted on to the cables and warps of the shipping. One of our 
boats in coming alongside, was drifted in contact with a boat at the 
guest warp, and was taken completely over it without any mischief 
being done. 

The banks of the river are exceedingly muddy, affording but little 
facility for landing, and where they do allow of it houses are generally 
erected, the advantage not being disregarded. In the lower parts of 
the river are some sandy beaches. The chief novelty that we found 
was the number of thatched and cabined canoes of the country, and the 
small river craft with their lofty spindle masts and thin cotton sails, 
having some resemblance to Chinese vessels. It is not unusual to see 
them with a large mat or a bush with all its leaves, to answer the 
purpose of a sail in these canoes. We found a Brazilian brig of war 
in the river, and a prison ship, besides several Portuguese vessels. 
The principal business of the river seems to be carried on in these 
canoes, which are continually arriving and sailing, and literally crowd 
the shore near the town. They bring the produce of the country from 
all parts, and come from a distance of six and seven hundred miles 
from up the river. They are navigated by various native tribes of 
Brazil Indians, each canoe generally containing a whole family or more 
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of people. It is quite common to see little low canoes, nearly even 
with the surface of the water, containing a man in the bow with his 
paddle and a woman in the stern steering with another, while their 
children, a pack of little copper-coloured urchins, are crouching 
beneath « matted awning amidships. The larger canoes have a raised 
awning abaft, in which hammocks are slung, in these the canoe-men 
may be seen lounging and swinging all day smoking or feasting. 

The city of Para lies on the right bank of the river Amazon, 
at the distance as before stated of about fifty miles from its mouth. 
As it appears from the anchorage in the river, it presents nothing 
particularly attractive or conspicuous, except its numerous churches ; 
no lofty ranges of buildings are to be seen in this city of the Western 
world, but environed by wood and the waters of the river, and built 
on lower ground it has altogether a humble appearance. It occupies 
the bank of the river about two-thirds of a mile and is half that in 
breadth, the highest point of ground, that on which the church of 
St. Ann is situated, being about seventy feet above the surface of the 
river. The city was founded by the Jesuits in 1615, and contains at 
present, about twenty-two thousand people. 

If at the first sight of it Para does not convey any exalted idea of its 
grandeur, certainly an intimate acquaintance with it is still less likely 
to doso. It is dull, noiseless, and checrless ; without vehicles or the 
activity of business. ‘The streets are laid out at right angles to each 
Other, but they are narrow; and the houses, generally about two 
stories high and of a moderate size, have latticed blinds for windows, 
which add still more to the sombre effect of the whole. None of the 
streets are paved, if we except some few, which have a quantity of 
rough pebbles in them; of course they are neither lighted nor 
cleaned, and towards the river are particularly filthy. 

The city of Para is not without its public buildings, among which 
the cathedral takes precedence, followed by cight churches, a palace, 
custom-house, etc. The cathedral is built in the form of a Latin 
cross, and I was pleased with its structure and decorations, which were 
neither gaudy nor too plain. The exterior is somewhat dilapidated, 
but still preserves a respectable appearance. The interior is very 
neat, and affords ample room for a large congregation. The altar piece 
is good; it represents the Crucifixion; and there are several large 
paintings of the Apostles. The bishop’s palace is in the Cathedral 
Square, and faces that building. It is a respectable edifice, appended 
to which, is a church or chapel for the domestic service of the bishop 
and his establishment. In the same square is a comfortable hospital, 
and the remaining part is filled up with a few houses. The palace, 
which is the abode of the President, is a handsome and commodious 
building, most agreeably situated on an open spacious lawn at the 
south-west end of the city. The interior of it is every way worthy of 
its purpose. Adjoining the palace are the walls of a building which 
was intended to be a theatre on a magnificent scale. The design was 
good, but the whole was a failure. 

In the middle of the town is the church of St. Ann, yet incomplete, 
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and with the view of raising sufficient funds to finish it, a mendicant 
friar may be seen standing in the street all day soliciting contributions 
for that purpose. The church of Jos. Menerz stands close to the water- 
side ; adjoining to it is the custom-house, and prison; and these three 
form the most conspicuous range of buildings in the city, but they are 
nevertheless by no means remarkable. The convent of St. Antonio is 
situated at the eastern extremity of the city. Most seaports have their 
arsenals, whether on a large or small scale, and whether public or 
private property, and therefore Para is not without one. When we 
were there a frigate was on the stocks, but for want of funds all work 
on her had ceased. 

The streets of Para have nothing attractive about them. The shops 
and warehouses are numerous, and are tolerably well supplied with 
merchandize; but there is neither taste nor elegance in their arrange- 
ments; those of the apothecaries seemed to be the neatest and cleanest. 
The markets are held by the water-side, near the Church of Mercy, 
where women with vegetables and fruit herd together for the most 
part of the day; but butchers’ meat is not to be had after ten in the 
forenoon, a very salutary regulation on account of the extreme heat of 
the place. Nor can fish be depended on, in consequence of it, for 
more than three or four hours after it is out of the water. The Largada 
Polva, is a large open and extensive common in the south-east quarter 
of the city. It is, perhaps, not the most respectable place in Para, 
although it is the most airy, and from the rural little cottages in it, is 
very pleasant. The gibbet for the execution of culprits is in this 
square, and also a tell of ants. 

Although Para possesses in itself few attractions, the numerous 
shady walks in the environs of the city deserve notice, as they form 
an agrecable retreat for the inhabitants. There is, however, a public 
walk in the city, near the palace, which is resorted to daily in the 
cool of the evening, for the delightful promenade it affords. The 
others are principally formed of rows of lofty silk-cotton trees, which 
bear no little resemblance to our elegant horse-chestnut trees. The 
mango with its pendulous fruit, and the orange and lime mingled with 
each other, form the sides of the walks and afford a grateful shade. 
The country in the immediate vicinity of Para is very beautiful, and 
the outlets to it are abundant. In the suburbs of the city are several 
elegant little villas with extensive gardens, rich in all the variety of 
tropical produce. The roads, which are not amiss, are lined by large 
spreading trees, among which may be seen here and there some little 
hut or cottage embowered in foliage, whieh in this part of the world 
may be considered as evergreen. I have contemplated these happy 
looking abodes in the course of my walks from Para; and if the minds 
of their inhabitants are as peaceful, nothing more is required to com- 
plete the ‘happy valley” alluded to by Dr. Johnson. At some 
intervals the eye is attracted by these little cottages, and at others by 
some neat villa in sequestered solitude, the country residence of some 
merchant of Para, presenting to the feverish spirits of the world o 
scene of happiness and peace. Here the winds are loaded with a 
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balmy fragrance, while the graceful palms, presenting in their various 
stages, forms so remote from the rest of the forest, impart grandness 
and sublimity to the scene. 

The road to the Nazzaré Church, distant about a mile from the city, 
is a favourite resort of the people of Para. The church, which is built 
on a small scale like that of a village, is simple and neat, and most 
romantically situated on the skirts of a wood, with a small open area in 
front. In the month of October, which is no doubt well remembered 
by every inhabitant of Para, and anticipated with feelings of delight 
by the young and gay, a grand scene of festivity takes place at this 
little church. It is called the feast of St. Nazzaré, and is attended by 
every one in Para. On the arrival of the day, the fair opens under the 
auspices of the church, Mass is performed in the first style, and the 
inauguration of the whole festival is the office of the clergy. The 
usual business of fairs, such as frolic and feasting is the order of the 
day, presenting a strange incongruous mixture of folly and religion. 
This lasts for a fortnight to the great delight of those who frequent it, 
some, I believe, for the purely innocent enjoyment of dancing, and 
others to indulge in the common propensity for gambling. However, 
the whole business is closed with the benediction of a grand mass. 

Para is lamentably deficient of public institutions for education, the 
whole town can only boast of one school, and that is under the direction 
of the clergy. This deficiency is evident to a stranger on going even 
into the first houses of the place. <A city that does not boast of a 
single bookseller’s shop is certainly something extraordinary in the 
present day; and where this is the case there 1s little hope of finding 
these valuable articles among the people. But of the two sexes, the 
most complete ignorance is found in the female, as might be expected, 
and it is a common thing to find those of the most respectable families 
incapable of either writing or reading. Such a state of things is 
certainly lamentable. All appears wrapped in the shade of profound 
ignorance. There certainly is a Weekly Gazette published in Para, 
but even this publishes little to the honour of her people. It is small, 
and is the regular channel through which the edicts of Government are 
circulated; the rest of the matter it contains, alas! is mostly of bad 
stamp, and by no means calculated to raise the character of the people. 
It may not be necessary to make quotations, but the Gazette is certainly 
not calculated to make any favourable impression on a stranger, of 
their morality in general; and the crowded state of their prisons is 
equally against them in the same point of view. Murder is not un- 
frequent in Para no more than other countries; but the laws are bad, 
and badly administered, for justice is tardy, and a criminal may be in 
prison fur several years without being brought to trial. 

The currency of the province is a good criterion of its general 
poverty. There is no other circulating medium than copper, and even 
that is of the basest kind. The existing government call in, at pleasure, 
the old copper coin, and stamp it afresh with a crown, by which magical 
influence it becomes of twice its former value. Such is the wretched 
trash in circulation, that the stamped and unstamped pass in common ; 
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and it often happens in payments that one dollar’s worth weighs and is 
intrinsically worth three times as much as some of the other. It would 
appear that this province is the very sink of the empire in respect to 
currcncy, as all the base copper coin which is not passable in the other 
parts of the empire, finds here a tardy circulation. No better idea of 
it can be given than the fact that what passes for one hundred pounds, 
in copper coin, is really and intrinsically worth only eigbt pounds. 
Silver was at a premium of twenty-five per cent.; and the very sight 
of a dollar when we were there was quite a rarity. Hence the ne- 
cessaries of life are cheap. House rent is moderate, and there are no 
direct taxes. The following were the market prices at the time of our 
Visit :—meat twopence per pound, indifferent quality ; bread sixpence 
per quartern loaf, very good; white sugar threepence per pound, very 
good; rice one penny per pound; tapioca one penny per pound; 
spirits of the country one shilling and threepence per gallon; coffee 
twopence per pound; cocoa one penny per pound, very cheap; a 
beautiful and delicious pine-apple of six or seven pounds costs three- 
pence ; oranges threepence a hundred, basket included, which alone is 
worth the money ; alligator pears four for one penny ; melons twopence 
each. Fowls dear, being one dollar the pair; horses are worth sixteen 
shillings each, and are generally fed with rice chaff. Foreign produce 
is by no means high at Para, the wines of Portugal and the manufac- 
tures of England being comparatively cheap. 

Notwithstanding the natural riches, and the superabundant ad- 
vantages of Para, it is the poorest city in the empire, and receives a 
subsidiary stipend from the neighbouring province of Maranham, 
amounting to forty thousand dollars, or eight thousand pounds annually, 
to defray the expenses of its government. In consideration of this 
gratuity, Para receives the goods imported into Maranham duty free, 
and likewise defrays the expenses of the packets and men-of-war on the 
station. There is something radically wrong in the government of this 
province, and a miserably perverted policy keeps in the back ground 
the capabilities and resources of the country. There can be no doubt 
that the Empire of Brazil is far too large to be governed well as it is. 
Corruption lurks in every department. 

The province of Para is equal in size to France, and has an inland 
navigation of six hundred miles. It is at once the paradise of the 
Indies and Brazils according to the general opinion of the inhabitants 
of that great empire, which occupies the whole extent in latitude of 
the southern tropic. Para is sufficiently capacious to receive all the 
redundant population of Europe, and to maintain them in luxury; it 
is a region of endless fertility, one where every rood of ground would 
maintain its man. It is said, that it was the miserable policy of the 
Marquis de Pombal not only to keep foreigners but the Portuguese 
themselves ignorant of the value of this province, a policy which was 
realizing the character of the dog in the manger, illustrated by the 
fable. He did every thing in his power to degrade it, and keep it in 
the back ground. The situation of it is well adapted for rendering it 
the depdt of an extensive and lucrative trade, but the commerce, in 
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consequence of such short sighted policy, is extremely small, a kind of 
petty retail rather than any extensive or liberal trade. A merchant is 
obliged to buy, from time to time, small scraps and parcels. Such, for 
instance, as a pound or two of isinglass, by which means he is long in 
accumulating a stock. 

All the produce is brought to Para in canvas from a distance of six 
or seven hundred miles in the interior. But the whole country, as 
before observed, is too large for its present mode of government. 
When we see nations swayed by intelligent rulers, rising in greatness 
and importance, or when cursed with vicious and imbecile leaders 
sinking into contempt and misery, it is evident that, 


“Of all the ills that men endure, 
How small the part that kings can cure.” 


The Brazilian tribes about Para appear to be a fine healthy and 
well-conditioned race of people; their skin is of a good firm copper 
colour, without a tinge of black; they have long jetty hair with a 
rubicund face, made up of an intelligent set of features, in which a 
general expression of mildness and good nature predominates. If heat 
had anything to do with colour, they would be black enough; for at 
Para, directly under the equator, and in a low level country it is in- 
tolerable. The superiority of the Brazilians over the poor African 
tribes of slaves at Para, is particularly remarkable, and the contrast is 
sadly against the latter. 

It is customary for the negro slaves to come down in groups every 
morning to the river side to purchase various articles of produce 
brought down from the interior by the native canoes. On these 
occasions it is amusing to see the negroes up to their knees in the 
water with their petticoats tucked around them, the whiteness of 
which contrasts well with their jet black skin, their woolly hair, and 
their repulsive countenances, and appearing in the presence of the 
Brazilian boatmen a very inferior order of beings, as they really are. 
The precision with which they carry things on their heads, is also 
exceedingly amusing; but it has often been a subject of admiration 
in other countries. Here they may be seen with a basket of fruit, or 
a jar of oil, or a calabash of milk, or a.jug of water, all placed on the 
head; in fact, whatever they may have to carry is invariably placed on 
their heads. At this usual morning rendezvous by the river side, 
some bring coffee ready made for breakfast, while others bring a 
favourite liquor called ‘‘ wassaree”’ an infusion of a small kind of palm. 
This beverage has the colour of port wine, and when sweetened is 
highly esteemed by these people. In fact, with a banana, or alligator 
pear, it forms the principal fare of many, while others prefer the farina 
of the cassada with it. Cocoa is the staple article of Para, and is pro- 
duced in vast quantities ; but it is so depreciated in the foreign market, 
that it will not defray the expense of freight. There is in fact no sale 
for it, and the aroba, or thirty-two pounds of cocoa, when we were 
there, was only worth twenty-pence. Hence the cultivators of it were 
ruined. Rice is very abundant; but corn is scarce. Sarsaparilla, 
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balsam, copayva, tonquin beans, vanilla, farina, oils, and India rubber, 
are the chief articles of exportation. The importations are flour, 
spermacetti candles, soap, shoes, etc., from the United States; cotton 
goods and hardware from England ; wines, vinegar, olive oil, limestone, 
drugs, chestnuts, etc., from Lisbon. 

The manufactures of Para are ladies’ combs, polished with the leaf 
of the caratella Americana; good leather from the skins of the goa¢s or 
hares of the country; coarse and bad pottery, chocolate and coarse 
hammocks, cotton bags and lime grass hammocks, straw and palm hats, 
lace, salt fish, and jerked beef. The Indians bring down from the 
country elegant wands of beautiful feathers called sceptres, besides 
superbly ornamented hammocks, feather dresses, bows and arrows, 
and stained calabashes. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS OF MERCANTILE MARINE.—Sleam. 


A saD accident was reported a short time ago, on board the City of 
Liverpool, in the Bramley-Moore Dock, at Liverpool, by which some eight 
human beings were either killed or wounded. A jury of their country- 
men returned the sensible verdict that they lost their lives through 
the culpable negligence of Messrs. ——, in originally fitting the boiler, 
which caused the catastrophe, with inefficient safety valves.* 


* “THE BOILER EXPLOSION AT LIVERPOOL.—The inquest on the bodies of 
the men killed by the explosion of the donkey boiler on board the ship City of 
Liverpool, was concluded at Liverpool on Friday night. The jury returned the 
following verdict :—‘ Accidental death, caused by the explosion of an engine 
boiler on board the City of Liverpool, in Bramley-Moore Dock, With respect to 
the boiler, the jury are of opinion that the equipments thereon were bad in the 
extreme, and that such safety-valves ought to be at once removed from all steam 
boilers used in this port—at least, as unfit to be in use. After the sad occurrence 
which took place in Burnley from a boiler made and equipped by Messrs, Green 
and Son, the jury are of opinion that Messrs. Green and Son are highly censur- 
able for sending out such boilers filted with such dangerous equipments, The 
jury are also of opinion that Messrs, Marshall and M’Conochie are highly censur- 
able for having neglected to see that both eugine and boiler were in good and 

roper working order, after receiving instructions to do so from the captain. The 
jury are strongly of opinion that the use of donkey engines on board sailing ships 
for the purpose of loading and discharging cargoes should be strictly prohibited, 
for the reason that there are no competent engineers attached to such ships to 
undertake the management or supervision of such engines, We cannot conclude 
our presentment without adding our opinion that the owners of the ship are cen- 
surable for not employing a competent engineer to work the engine during the time 
of loading and discharging the same, and we are of opinion that the owner, and 
Messrs, Marshall and M’Conochie should be called upon to contribute something 
towards the relief of the widows and orphans of the deceased men.’ The Deputy 
Coroner, in discharging the jury and thanking them for their services, said he 
was sorry that he could not indemnify them for the time they had lost and the 
trouble they had been put to. He had consulted all the authorities upon the 
subject and found he was quite helpless in the matter. It was, however, quite 
open to them to petition the Town Council for some compensation.” | 
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It is impossible to see the really criminal carelessness which for 
years has hung over our Merchant Marine, without concern and 
regret. Storm, fire, collisions, and steam, alike continue their fearful 
ravages in defiance of the efforts of Icgislators or the unceasing 
exertions of philanthropists of the age. Before the subscription list 
to alleviate the misery, caused by one accident, has closed, a second is 
appealing to our sympathies. 

Doubtless many of these might be prevented by more active legisla- 
tive interference, for headstrong competition induces, or drives, many 
an engine-maker or ship-builder to put his name on work which 
nothing could have induced him to do but sheer necessity. It is 
absurd for men to say, every ore has a right to act as he pleases in such 
circumstances, the law of necessity is stronger than the law of safety, 
and induces many a seaman to jeopardize his life in a badly found 
ship, and many a stoker to risk his in attending an ill-found boiler. 
On examining the latter, in a merchant ship, it is proved to be a 
matter of surprise that such accidents are of rare occurrence. Faulty 
safety valves, rude turned bearings, working in cast iron bushes, added 
to the ignorance of the men in charge; all lead to the inference that 
but for certain fortuitous circumstances, more lives than are at present, 
would be sacrificed. 

An ill attended or defective boiler is at all times a most dangerous 
subject to deal with in a ship, especially as it is usually worked ata 
very high pressure of steam. And surely the time has arrived when 
some supervision is absolutely necessary for safety of life and property. 
The present custom is to pick the donkey-boiler man by chance from 
among the crew or from the street. He may never have had the 
slightest training for such a duty, or he may be a drunkard; but in 
times of necessity all this is overlooked. ‘To say that any stringent 
examination for the post is required would be absurd. A practical 
engineer could decide in five minutes whether a candidate for this duty 
is fit to have charge of a boiler or not, and a certificate to that effect 
might be given. As steady men frequently make twenty per cent. 
over their pay, when in charge, the post would be more sought after 
by such, if an official qualification were made indispensable, and the 
certificate would, in a certain measure, be a guarantee for good be- 
haviour, as it may invariably be seen that all men feel a certain degree 
of pride in possessing any badge of office which makes them superior 
to their fellow men. 

It is much to be desired that examinations in steam and mechanics 
were gradually introduced into the Merchant Service for all classes of 
officers and commanders. Our ships are now fitted with so many 
mechanical appliances that a certain amount of knowledge of the 
science is an absolute necessity to all men in command. Asa check 
even on the engineers, such a knowledge would prove invaluable, for 
these men too often endeavour to make a mystery of their profession, 
and raise difficulties about repairing slight accidents to machinery, 
which a commander conversant with the principles would laugh at. 
Not long ago, it came to my knowledge that a large steam ship was 
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detained six weeks, with a cargo of great value on board for the 
Pacific ports, in consequence of a break down in one of the air pumps 
of the engine. The clever city engineer had told the captain that it 
would be impossible to repair the accident with their own resources, 
and informed his messmates subsequently, that he was paid by the month, 
not by the voyage. At the termination of the six weeks the captain 
brought an engineer on board, who had the ship ready for sea in 
twenty-four hours. Hence it is evident that if the captain had possessed 
an ordinary knowledge of machinery, he would not have allowed a 
rascal to impose on him, and to entail an enormous loss on the owners 
of ship and cargo. It is well known that the vessel was especially 
chartered in order that the goods might arrive at their destination in 
time to meet the demands of an annual fair; of course when she did 
arrive, the fair was over, and the goods were comparatively valueless. 

A late police report said, that a steamer had been compelled to put 
back owing to the drunkenness of the chief and second engineers. The 
first had one of his fingers crushed when he was drunk, and could not 
attend the court. From the evidence it would appear that the law is 
so defective that the magistrate could not suspend the certificate of 
the second engineer, although the charge was proved. He was there- 
fore dismissed with a caution, and a second opportunity was thus 
given him of trying to blow Her Majesty’s subjects and their property 
into the air. What Sydney Smith foretold about a bishop being burnt 
in a railway carriage, will come to pass: when the Board of Trade is 
blown up, in a steamer, by the drunkenness of an engineer, we shall 
have some wiser and more stringent regulations. 

MERCATOR. 


ConsIDERATIONS of the winds, currents, and tides of the Gulf of 
Cadiz, and the Western Shore of the Spanish Peninsula, with the 
best points for making the coast from sea, and how it should be 
navigated. 


(Continued from page 539.) 


Land and Sea-Breezes.—These partial winds proceeding from the 
same causes as those which give rise to the Trade winds, are common 
during summer in the Bay of Cadiz. The sea-breeze, as in tropical 
countries, 1s found on the coast at Cadiz in summer when the East 
wind does not prevail, and are strong and lasting in the Gulf of 
Huelva. ‘ 

Sea-breeze on the Coast of Cadiz.—From nine to ten o’clock in the 
morning the sea-breeze sets in gradually and veers to §.S.W. and 
S.W., as the sun gains height, attaining its greatest strength when the 
sun has passed the meridian, or at the hottest time of the day, and 
gradually subsides as the sun loses height, vecring westerly until eight 
or nine o'clock in the evening when it falls calm. After two or three 
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hours of calm the land-wind gets up, acquiring more strength in pro- 
portion as the coolness of the night increases. At daylight it has 
attained its utmost strength, and fails gradually as soon as the sun 
appears and begins to warm up the ground again to receive in its turn 
the cool sea-breeze. 

In the Gulf of Huelva this land-breeze is from N.E., and E.N.E. in 
the Bay of Cadiz; while on the African Coast it becomes E.S.E. 
When the land-breeze blows from the east in Cadiz Bay it shows that 
the Levanter is blowing in the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Sea- breezes in the Gulf of Huelva.—These sea-breezes in the Gulf 
of Huelva begin at S.E. and leave off at N.W. In summer time they 
are almost constant, and while they last a vessel will be safe off the 
coast, even to anchoring to obtain water, or to rest from a cruize. Off 
the Cadiz coast the sea-breeze is not so strong, for it 1s subject to in- 
terruptions from the Kasterly wind, which is not so frequent in the 
Gulf, inasmuch as that noxious wind does not reach so far. 

Although the sea and land-breezes belong to summer, they also come 
in winter attended with long intervals of fine weather. 

Let us now turn our attention to the winds of the coast of Portugal 
and Galicia. 

Winds on the Western Coast of the Peninsula.—The prevalence of 
polar and tropical winds on the western shore of the Iberian Penin- 
sula may be considered as constant, since those from N.W. and S.W. 
are but inflections from them, and those from N.E. and 8.E. may be 
considered as land winds or from the opposite quarter. 

The South coast of Portugal which forms a portion of the Gulf of 
Cadiz is thoroughly persccuted by winds from the S.E. and S.W. 
quarters, and the dividing limit between the winds from these two 
quarters may be considered as Cape St. Vincent; so that a vessel 
doubling this Cape from one side or the other finds shelter from S.W. 
or S.E. 

In like manner, for a third-part of the year, Northerly winds are 
found to prevail, the wind varying between N.E. and N.W. fresh with 
clear weather during the summer, and cloudy or showery during the 
winter. 

From April to October the Northerly winds mostly prevail, Southerly 
winds blowing during the other months, that is, S.W. winds prevail 
from November to March, and which generally leave off at N.W. 
When in the fine season the Vendaval prevails it is moderate and 
seldom lasting. 

Southerly and §.S.E. winds frequent from December to March, 
scarcely blow for twenty-four hours, for they will be light with rain 
about a day, and then jump to S.W. where they remain longer, and 
leave off at West or W.N.W. which serve for either tack. 

Winds of Winter.—The bad weather season begins on this coast in 
November and ends in February. During these winter months those 
heavy rains take place, which come with 8.W. and N.W. gales. The 
Vendaval, which is the byword among the seamen of these shores to 
distinguish the severe weather from 8.S.W. to W.S.W., brings up 
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heavy clouds from the southward, preceded by a light mist which flies 
with more or less swiftness according to the strength of the wind 
which may be expected. 

Signs of the Vendaval._—When the sky is clear, and small clouds 
appear which are very high and scattered, and embellish the firmament 
(cirro cumulus), to which navigators give the name of cielo aborrigado 
(mottled sky), the Vendaval may be expected especially in winter, as a 
day cannot pass without the sky being completely overcast, and the 
wind is settled at south. If the Vendavral is strong it will bring 
abundance of rain in the first twenty-four hours and will next change 
to the 8.W. where it will continue for two or three days, then veering 
to West, and perhaps to N.W., always blowing hard, perhaps with 
less rain. 

The appearance in the rigging of those threads called telaranas, to 
which we have alluded, is also a sign of the Vendaval. These however 
are mostly limited to very fine clear weather when all is calm and 
quiet. When this sign appears in winter a Southerly wind may be 
expected, which will soon freshen to a gale with rain. In summer this 
sign ie preceded by cloudy weather and winds from the S.W. and 
N.W. quarters, which are those that supply rain. 

Some years there are when during the whole of the winter the 
8.W. and N.W. winds set in more or less strong, but always accom- 
panied by showers, the interval of clear weather between them being 
brief, and in which intervals the wind will shift from N.W. to North 
and N.E., at these points it will remain, and bring fine weather until 
it returns to S.W. 

Backing of the Vendaval.—When the Vendaval drops to a calm, 
and showers cease without any wind from the N.E., the 8.W. wind 
may again be expected with a return of bad weather, far worse than 
the former. But in order to have any confidence in the weather, the 
Vendaval must take its normal course, that it should terminate at 
N.W., and that from thence the wind should change to N.N.E. or N.E., 
when it would be settled for several days. 

The North-easters in winter are also attended with an overcast 8 
and occasionally showers accompanied with snow or hail, but in 
general they bring clear weather. In summer when they blow hard 
they are accompanied by a mist so that the coast cannot be seen from 
twelve to fifteen miles off. 

When about the end of winter the ground is saturated with wet, 
this will prevent the Vendaval from reaching the coast, and vessels 
which may be running from bad weather at sea to some inlet, find the 
wind will change to the South and S.E. on nearing the coast and thus 
retarding their approach to it. S.E. winds however are rare, and when 
they blow in winter they are attended by heavy snow showers and are 
very strong. The Easterly wind is always the coldest. 

The Northerly winds, properly so called, vary between N.N.E. and 
N.N.W., and mostly are found on the west shore of the Peninsula, 
they prevail from May to September, interrupted with light Vendavals, 
and almost always are attended with clear skies. 
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The Vendavals of this season which are almost always of brief 
duration, generally bring cloudy weather, which does not clear away 
until the wind veers to N.W. on its way to North. In proportion to 
the density of the clouds which the Vendaval brings, the less most 
probably will be the duration of the wind. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence mostly of Northerly winds in summer on this coast, it is 
also very liable, and especially that of Galicia, to waterspouts and 
showers, the effects of opposing winds. 

Waterspouts.—These phenomena will form with an Easterly wind 
or perhaps some off-shore wind, at the time when the wind at sea is 
from S.W., and as the clouds which this wind accumulates over the 
coast are driven back by the off-shore wind a waterspout is formed. 

Sometimes the waterspout is formed instantaneously, accompanied 
by heavy thunder and rain, for which it is necessary to be prepared by 
shortening all sail, for they usually are attended with much wind. 
These opposing winds occur in August and September, principally in 
summer when there is much heat. 

As there are years with hot seasons on the coast of Cadiz and the 
Strait of Gibraltar from the Zevaniers, so also are there others of cold 
seasons from Northers on the coast of Portugal. Nevertheless in these 
same years there are many marked changes, which bed how difficult 
it is to determine the limits of the changeable wind on any particular 
coast. 

The following table formed from meteorological observations made 
at Lisbon will give a good idea of the winds which have prevailed 
there for two consecutive years. 

Statement of the prevailing winds at the mouth of the river Tagus 
from the first of October, 1863, to the end of September, 1865, with the 
heights of the barometer and thermometer corresponding to the wind. 


Observations and 


No. of Barometer | Thermometer 
a Ga ee Remarks, 


Winds. | Days it). 
lasted, | Max. Min. : Max. | Min. 


Calm ../ 10 














North ..| 128 | 774:2| 753°6 | 24:6 | 2-2 They are generally 
N.N.E. 96 | 773°8| 753-°3| 27:5 | 4-2 see alle 
N.E. ..{ 110 | 775-0} 751-7) 29:1 | 2:3 173 , : 
ENE...| 28 | 768:2| 759:5| 29:9 | 9:0 |\trete  ° SP 
East....| 38 | 772:1| 750°4! 27:1 4°4 

E.S.E...| 18 | 768°5| 7563, 23:3 | 10-2 They are fresh and 
S.E..... 9 765'6 | 745°7 | 19°8 | 10°1 attended with rain or 
S.S.E...] 2 | 7686) 7646) 19-2 | 9:2 || snow from October to 
South ..| 28 | 764°4| 752-2; 248 | 9°5 | \\inds from SSE. to 
S.S.W.,.| 45 | 768-4] 745-2} 21-6 | 9-1 |/W.s.W. Fogs are fre- 
S.W. ..{ 50 | 7732} 741-1 20°0 8:9 | quent from October to 
W.S.W. | 25 | 767-7] 744-2 22-6 | 8-9 | | February and generally 
West ied 96 768°6 755°3 | 95°7 6-2 ) withS.E, to S,W. winds. 
W.N.W.} 13) | 763°5 | 744-0) 21-7 | 10-2 They are fresh with 
N.W. ..| 49 | 773°6| 756°3 ; 26:3 5°5 | show showers and often 
N.N.W. | 56 | 770-4] 7559 | 25-0 | 8-4 ) raininsummer, In win- 


ter fresh and showery, 
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The foregoing may be resolved into the following table— 


. 





Winds of | Winds of |} Winds of | Winds of 
Months of Observation. N.E. 8.E. S.W. N.W. 
Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. 


ES | ee fl te | CLAN eee PEEED 


Days Days Days Days 

1863, October .. .| 3612 5 8 5 
November .. - 24 5 0 1 
December .. Sv 26 0 2 2 

1864, Jan e6 - 19 7 2 $ 
Feheanr os ee 12 0 11 § 

« March at as 13 3 11 2 
April = re 12 3 6 6 

May us es 14 5 8 6 

June et g4 15 4 3 8 

July ie a 14 5 3 9 
August .. ice 18 2 5 6 
September .. ..| 19 6 2 3 
October... oe 8 3 17 4 
November .. oe 13 3 6 8 
December .. be 5 2 4, 10 

1865, January .. a 6 2 15 8 
February .. .| 15 2 3 8 
March oh es 20 6 4 7 

April bcs es 9 4 10 7 

May wie Re 15 2 9 5 

June iss - 14 4 5 6 

July we wef 20 0 1 10 
August .. = 14 0 6 11 
September .. oaj ae 0 7 5 





In the Two Years .-| 3863 


fos) 
ay 
—" 
pm 
fo) 


144 


From the foregoing we may conclude that winds from the North- 
ward, or those from between N.W. and N.E., both inclusive, have 
prevailed for - 4s 7 ie 439 days 

From South or between 8.E. and 8.W. as 134 
From East or between E.N.E. and E.S.E. .. 84 

. Froty West ot between W.N.W. amd W.S.W. —_ 64_:=sC=~#“=r 

So that the prevailing winds for the period of two years were from 
the North, with a retnarkable preponderance over the rest, and they 
were the most lasting in the months from May to September. 

It must be noted that the observations were made at nine a.m., a 
time when perhaps the wind for the day is not established according 
to that outéide, especially in winter ; and that the place of observation 
was the observatory, which besides being well up the river Tagus (or 
rather the Lisbon estuary) is subject to the prevalence of the land 
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wind which commences at the lower part of the Tagus. Observations 
carefully made at the lighthouse on the Berlings will give us hereafter 
a better idea of the winds which prevail on the western coast of the 
Peninsula. Nevertheless we may be satisfied from the above results 
that the prevailing winds on the coast of Portugal are Northerly, those 
of the opposite quarter prevailing from October to April, and which 
alternate with those from West and N.W. ; 


CuRRENTS. 


Currents are the manifestations of that great system of circulation 
in the waters of the ocean, arising from the same causes which produce 
those of the atmosphere, viz., heat and cold; and it may be said 
that there is a complete similarity between the movements of each, 
differing only in velocity in consequence of the great difference in the 
densities of the two fluids. 

Besides this cause there are others perhaps as powerful; not only 
in promoting them, but in contributing to their strength; also 
proceeding from the same origin of heat and cold. Such are the 
various degrees of pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of the sea 
and the impulsive power of the winds. 

All these agents combined, keep the waters of the ocean perpetually 
moving ; forcing them to pass to and fro between the equatorial and 
Polar regions. So that from whatever part of the ocean a current 
may run, another of the same extent and force is set in motion in an 
opposite direction, thus always preserving a due equilibrium. 

Diversity in Currents. The great masses of water in its motion from 
south to north and north to south (setting aside the disturbing effect 
of the diurnal motion of the earth), rush along the coasts of the great 
continents, islands, and gulfs in their irregular distribution on the 
surface of our planet and in encountering these obstacles alter their 
course, become divided, run counter to each other, taking different 
directions and forming the eddies and ripples which we so often meet 
with. Such perturbations are also common to the currents of the 
atmosphere, the effect of which we find sometimes to our cost. 

At sea, by means of our reckonings and accurate observatious, we 
can detect the set and velocity of the currents, which on the coasts are 
still more readily detected, being familiar to coasting vessels, and even 
to fishermen of the deep sea who experience them with the nets which 
they use from their boats, as they watch over their stone moorings. 

Doubtless the current is one of the most formidable enemies which 
the sailor has to deal with: for besides being imperceptible, it is also 
variable, and as yet no means have been invented of immediately 
knowing its strength and direction with that facility which we have of 
seeing the progress and course of the ship. Hence the necessity of 
collecting all the information we possess of the currents on every 
coast, bay, or channel, and describing them for the mariner, in order 
that he may provide against his insidious and dangerous enemy. 

Yet the subject is one of difficulty, and it is only with time and 
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observation, we can arrive at general conclusions as to their force and 
direction in any particular locality; for they never are the subjects 
of continual observation, as is the case with meteors, for which a 
multitude of instruments have been invented, and observatories 
specially established for them, while collecting the secondary notes of 
navigators and fishermen is the imperfect mode of obtaining an 
approximate idea of these. 

Currents of the Bay of Cadiz. Confining ourselves here to Cadiz 
Bay, we might observe that there is a general current running from 
south to north and from north to south, inclining to either quarter 
according to the direction of the wind that is blowing, or that which 
is about to blow; for sometimes the current runs in anticipation of 
the wind which will afterwards add to its strength, and the navigator 
satisfies himself of the quarter from whence the wind will come by the 
direction of the current. 

It is only in the immediate neighbourhood of the mouth of the 
Strait of Gibraltar and within it, that a constant current is observed, 
setting to the eastward, occasioned by a small difference of level 
supposed to exist between the ocean and the Mediterranean, in 
consequence of the expenditure of water in that inland sea from an 
excess of evaporation beyond precipitation ; a loss which the Atlantio 
re-supplies. 

Rennell’s Current. An English officer, Major Rennell, in reference 
to the above current considers, that in the space between the parallels 
of 30° and 45° N. and to the east of the meridian of 14° W. longitude, 
there is a tendency of the waters of the Atlantic to set towards the 
Mediterranean at a rate varying between twelve and twenty miles 
in the twenty-four hours. We think this is a bold decision and 
somewhat of an exaggeration. 

If with the above data we reduce to figures the surface of the ocean 
in question, we shall find it represents forty-two thousand square 
leagues, and however superficial we may allow the stream of this 
extensive surface to be, as it runs towards the Strait on reaching its 
mouth, so large a volume would be collected that it would not be 
sufficiently large to receive it, and the result would be that the 
neighbouring shores would be inundated, and the strength of the 
Strait current would be more than we could calculate. 

Current of the Strait of Gibraltar. That there is a perpetual 
current in the Strait of Gibraltar is no doubt a fact proved by 
every-day’s experience; but sometimes even this current is quite 
insignificant, it is only felt at its edges, and a few leagues to the west 
of the entrance it is scarcely perceptible. 

Every-day’s experience, and history itself, informs us that this 
current is of no great dimensions. The ships which suffered by loss 
of masts and sails after the battle of Trafalgar, far from being swept 
into the Mediterranean by this supposed current drifted to the coast 
of Cadiz and the Gulf of Huelva, and the pilot of the faluca Real 
Carlos, burnt within the Strait in the year 1801, reports his being 
thrown on Tangier Beach instead of haying been carried away by that 
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current.* Nor do we remember any bottles thrown overboard for the 
purpose of detecting currents being found on its shores. 

The difference of level between the two seas is not so much as 
would occasion any extraordinary current; and it might altogether 
have escaped observation if the constantly easterly set had not 
suggested it. Vessels that have been perpetually cruising off Cadiz 
and its vicinity on many occasions have never troubled themselves 
about the easterly current, for it has never affected them, and they 
have been concerned only about being set into the Strait, when 
becalmed in the mouth of 1t. 

Counter Currents wn the Strait of Gibraltar. There is however a 
periodical difference of level which passes unperceived although of 
importance, sometimes between the waters to the westward of the 
Strait and those not very far off to the eastward. This difference of 
level, about 3°3 m. ten feet occasionally, and which is the effect of the 
tides, nevertheless does not contribute in any way to increase the 
easterly current into the Mediterranean. 

It is very well known that in this sea there are scarcely any tides, 
excepting in some places, one of which is at the Strait itself 
communicating with the two scas. From Malaga to the eastward 
where the tides go on decreasing, and become so imperceptible that on 
the meridian of Cape de Gata all trait of this great phenomenon is 
gone, while on that of Cadiz which passes not very far from the mouth 
of the Strait spring tides rise 3°3 m. ten feet. And notwithstanding 
this difference of level of ten feet in a distance of two hundred miles, 
far from increasing the easterly current, this is diminished by it 
during the flood tide. 

When the tidal wave of flood passes in its course from south to 
north along the African coast, the Gulf of Cadiz and the coast of 
Portugal, it does not penetrate (as one would at first suppose) into the 
Mediterranean, increasing the strength of the general current; but 
draws along with it its waters, which in obedience to lunar action rise 
in the Strait and mingle with the great tidal wave to pursue with it 
its ocean course. Consequently, during the flood, the waters of the 
Mediterranean as far as a certain limit which is known as not beyond 
the limit of Almeria, commence moving to the westward on the coasts. 
This movement is the more perceptible as the mouth of the Strait is 
approached, so that at the points of Europa and Almeria the tidal 
current to the westward interferes with the eastern current of the 


* This accident occurred within the Strait in the night of the 12th of July. 
The Real Carlos, supposing that she was engaging one of the enemy’s vessels 
that were hovering about the rear of the French and Spanish squadron on its 
way from Algeciras to Cadiz, attacked her companion the Real Hermenegildo. 
Unfortunately the mistake was not discovered until they mutually closed to 
decide the action, and both were burnt ; nearly all the crew of both being lost. 
Forty men were saved by a boat and six or seven in the fishing boat belonging to 
the crew of the Carlos, picking up also the eecond in command of the Her- 
menegildy from the water, The pilot above mentioned was also saved.—La 
Marina por Travieso, vol. 8, Madrid, 
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Strait, in the middle of the Strait reducing its strength, and narrowing 
its limits. 

When the ebb is established, the waters of the Strait return to join 
those of the Mediterranean, and yet a large amount of them joins the 
ocean tidal wave on its way to the South ; the rest running through 
the Strait to the eastward, and even perhaps, with more strength than 
they had on the flood. 

It is when these currents are running within the Strait, that the 
most considerable deviations and counter currents are produced ; 
of which a good idea is given in the general directions for the 
Mediterranean, and it is by availing themselves of them that the 
coasting vessels pass through the Strait against westerly winds ; and 
when once clear of its western entrance they need no longer trouble 
themselves about any current which may take the direction of the 
Strait, for they get to windward without any difficulty. 

The wrecks of vessels on the coasts of Cadiz and Huelva, as well as 
those on the African coast, quoted by Major Rennell, are occasioned 
by the current from S.W. to N.W principally. These may be 
considered as inflections of the general current from south to north and 
north to south, in the same way as we may recognize the S.W. and 
N.W. winds as inflections from the south and north. 

Polar and Equatorial Currents. When the ocean waters run from 
south to north, by this movement they most likely reduce the 
atmospheric pressure experienced then in tbe polar regions, originated 
by the intertropical winds. The S.W. wind with its impulsive force 
would naturally affect the direction of the current setting northward 
and compel it to run to the N.E. and drifting vessels over to the 
African and European shores. Then an atmospheric re-action takes 
place that acquires a very low temperature in the northern latitudes 
and exerts a considerable pressure on the surface of the sea, compelling 
its waters to flow towards temperate regions where there is also going 
forward a constant displacement arising from evaporation. By this 
new change of place the current from north to south is formed, 
impelled by the N.W. wind which is an inflection of that from the 
vorth, and it consequently assumes a S.E. direction, which also throws 
vessels on the coasts above mentioned. 

In the perpetual transfer of the waters as thus stated, the different 
currents take place as we find them on the coasts, assuming that 
direction which their bays, islets, and channels impart to them. 

In the open sea doubtless the winds play a random game in 
directing the currents. When after a calm any particular wind sets 
in, the surface waters make a slight wave carrying them gradually to 
leeward, their magnitude being proportioned to its strength until 
waves of a considerable size are formed, which agitate the ocean to 
great depths ; and seamen know pretty well the force of these huge 
masses of water, which sometimes may be a hundred feet in depth. 

Perpetual Currents, Certain it is that there are currents following 
constantly the same direction, that will be running against the 
prevailing wind, like those of the Bosphorus, the Strait of Gibraltar, 
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the Florida Channel, etc. But these are but the results of physical 
causes and peculiarities affected by the form of the seas or gulf 
adjacent to the Atlantic. 

The ocean current scarcely ever changes its direction so readily 
as that of the atmosphere, as one should expect from the difference in 
density of the two fluids; but the equilibrium of the waters being 
once re-established, they obey the impulse of any agitating cause. 

It is often observed that before a wind comes home upon a coast, 
the waters are moving in the same direction as if they were driven by 
it, and the navigator finds this out before the wind has come.* It is 
then that the current is the prelude to the wind which is coming in 
the same way as the swell indicates the wind which produces it; and 
should this not have arrived at the place of observation it is no reason 
that it should not be found in another locality perhaps not very far 
asvay. 

Corals Jrom the Southward. When the S.W. wind prevails in 
the Atlantic in the vicinity of the Strait, which wind expands the 
atmosphere, the level of its surface is raised, and that of the 
Mediterranean not being raised by tbe same cause, the difference of 
level becomes greater and the easterly current stronger. But both 
levels obeying equal pressure from their contiguity it may be said the 
difference of level is constant. However a stronger easterly current 
is always found when the wind is blowing hard from the westward 
and this has its explanation. 

Always when these winds are general in the Mediterranean the 
waters accumulate in its interior and in some places attain an extra- 
ordinary elevation.t This accumulation towards the interior naturally 
occasions a deficiency at its western end which the Atlantic has to 
make up. But the wind ceases and takes the opposite direction and 
also the waters, causing a lower level in both seas and even a 
temporary paralysing of the easterly current. It is well known that 
occasionally the current through the Strait from the Atlantic is N.E., 
and that this will occur when a strong Levanéer is blowing in the 
Mediterranean that produces a transfer of the waters contrary to that 
which we have pointed out. 

During the hard Vendavals a strong current runs from south to 
north in the Gulf of Cadiz, that assumes the direction of the coast off 
which it runs. On the African coast it takes a N.E. direction, north 
and N.N.W. on the coast of Cadiz, a small portion penetrating the 
Strait and the rest running N.W. and west by the Gulf of Huelva and 
the Algarve coast; passing Cape St. Vincent it joins the general 
current. In the middle of the gulf its direction is N.E. 

After this mass of water which comes from the intertropical regions 


* There was a remarkable instance of this in the China Sea, in the loss of 
H.M.S. 2teynard, in 1851, Commander P, Cracroft. A current had been setting 
this ship for a whole day in a calm towards the Paracels in the China Sea, a 
heavy gale following it the day after, which was the occasion of her loss.—ED, 


¢ Vice Admiral W. H. Smyth quotes elevations of twelve English feet on the 
coast of Tuscany with strong labeches, 
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has made this passage within the Gulf of Cadiz, it mingles with the 
larger mass passing outside and both run along the coast of Portugal 
and Galicia, following its sinuosities, then passing Capes Finisterre 
and Prior, run along the Bay of Biscay and enter the English and 
St. George’s Channels, to expend itself in the northern seas. It is 
certain that with the above mentioned winds, strong currents are 
experienced in those channels, and in the estuaries and ports of their 
coasts, there are astonishing accumulations of watcr. 

The current of which we are speaking affords us good evidence of 
its efforts by the great rise above the ordinary level of the sea in the 
Gulf of Cadiz; for in its bays, ports, and estuaries, it exceeds by 
two and three feet the usual rise, and makes the establishment, or 
hour of high water later. This extraordinary rise of itself reveals a 
current. Still this accumulation in the Gulf has its limit, and the 
waters which it cannot contain, repelled by the coast of Cadiz, escape 
to the westward to mingle with the current running northward. 

Losses occastoned by this Current. To the effects of this current 
may be attributed the wrecks above mentioned, of the dismasted ships 
after the battle of Trafalgar which was followed by a Vendaval; and 
also of many ships which consider themselves to be running safely 
along the Spanish coast for the Strait of Gibraltar, terminating their 
career on the reefs of Conil and Santipetri, and others, especially 
before the lighting of the coast was general. 

We may also cite the case of a Spanish merchant ship, which, 
considering herself certain of making Cape Spartel at daylight, and 
confident of her reckoning, found herself nearly in the midst of the 
breakers of Santipetri, and owed her safety to the weather enabling 
her to double Cape Trafalgar and to make for the Strait. 

Vessels from the Strait of Gibraltar making for Cape St. Vincent 
with southerly winds, frequently find themselves too near the shore in 
the Gulf of Huelva, a condition which frequently happens with 
coasting steamers, and they find from experience, that with those 
winds they have to give the shore a good berth, on their way from 
Cadiz for the Strait, or for the above Cape. In this last passage, if 
they do not take the necessary precautions they find themselves 
hampered with Cape St. Mary, and in general overrun Cape St. Mary 
owing to the current setting then to the westward. 

Vessels obliged to wait off Cadiz in a hard Vendaval, whether 
cruising or for any other reason, must not depend too much for their 
position on the reckoning ; for they will always find themselves set 
into the Gulf of Huelva, and will become entangled with the Arenas 
Gordas when they are considered to be on the meridian of Cadiz. In 
such cases it is necessary to carry all the sail they can to keep to 
windward, and compensate for the current, and more readily to gain 
the parallel of the Strait. 

Strength of the Current in Cadiz Bay. It is difficult preciscly to 
define the strength of the current in Cadiz Bay in a strong Vendaval ; 
but we consider ourselves as by no means exaggerating when we give 
it a maximum of two miles an hour between Capes Trafalgar and 
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St. Vincent in a N.E. and northerly direction in the middle of the 
Bay, and in a N.W. direction in the vicinity of the coast. This being 
the case it is always better to avoid lying by the wind too long ina 
Vendaval between Capes Trafalgar and Santa Maria, it being far 
better to get into Cadiz if possible, or keep in the mouth of the Strait 
to run in it if it should be convenient. 

In the usual weather when the land and sea-breezes alternate with 
easterly and westerly winds the currents are not strong in Cadiz Bay. 
With established easterly winds the tendency of the waters is from 
east to west, and the reverse with westerly winds excepting in the 
western mouth of the Strait, where the current is always easterly. 
On-the coast no other current is known than that of the tide, and this 
is more or less strong and of greater or less extent off shore, according 
to the age of the moon. 

Northerly Currents. After several days of hard southerly winds, 
those from the opposite quarter get up; the ocean waters experience 
the same reaction; and although the current does not so readily 
change its direction as the wind does, it nevertheless soon stops and 
follows it, to make good the equilibrium in the equatorial regions by 
obeying the impulse of the N.W. wind. 

On the northerly wind establishing itself after the southerly wind 
has ceased, it brings with it the cold atmosphere belonging to it; and 
in consequence a greater atmospheric pressure on the surface takes 
place. The waters coming from the northern seas repair | seek 
their way to the southward; and as the current thus formed by the 
aggregate force of the wind from the Polar regions, a current from 
north to south is produced with the same strength as we have already 
mentioned. 

If the wind has a tendency to come from the N.E., the pressure of 
the atmosphere will be greater and the surface will have a considerable 
depression of level, probably as much as it acquires in elevation with 
the opposite wind. 

The current which ebbs then from the English and St. George’s 
Channels, combines with the general current, and that from the Bay of 
Biscay (where the depression produces a remarkable difference of 
level), running together in the offing of the coast of Portugal, a 
portion entering the Gulf of Cadiz through which it flows, and taking 
its course afterwards along the African coast. 

In the Gulf of Cadiz with this current there is no risk whatever, for 
it rather sets vessels from the coast and is never so strong as the 
current of the south. It is observed if a considerable lowering of the 
level of the sca takes place in the bays and harbours, that high water 
does not rise to its usual height and the tidal hour is earlier. 

If the wind should have a tendency to the N.W. there is also a 
depression of the waters from north to south, but not so considerable. 
With this wind, very strong sometimes, the waters are transferred to 
the S.E., a portion of them passing into the Bay of Biscay, where 
indeed they accumulate, producing an easterly current along the shore, 
and making it southerly along the Portuguese coast. 
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It may be concluded that the N.W. wind falling obliquely on the 
general current from north to south it compels this to take a S.E. 
direction. When this current falls on the Spanish shore its N.W. 
front is divided, the coast obliging it to take two directions, one part 
running to the eastward along the shores of Cantabria and the other 
to the south along those of Galicia and Portugal. 


SrkYANA OR Stewart's IsLanps, AND THE SEa-SivUG. 


A CORRESPONDENT seemed to be at a loss in our last number for the 
 aeasoe of the Stewart’s Islands, and imagined he had made a discovery. 

e here add the account which Captain Cheyne gives of them who 
passed some months on them, collecting the biche de mer or sea-slug, 
an account of which he also adds— 

Stewart’s Islands consist of five low cora] islands, covered with 
cocoa-nut trees, and connected by coral recfs, forming a lagoon inside. 
The group is of a triangular form, fifteen miles in circumference, and 
visible from a ship’s deck twelve miles. The easternmost and largest 
island is about a mile in length. It is situated in lat. 8° 24’ 24” S., 
long. 163° 0’ E. This position will be found nearly correct ; ships 
bound to China or Manila from New South Wales, would have an 
excellent opportunity of testing their chronometers by sighting this 
group as it lies directly in their track. The reef is steep too and may 
be approached to within 4 cable's length all round. 

This little group 1s inhabited by a very hospitable and inoffensive 
race; who are of a light copper complexion. ‘The population in 
September, 1847, consisted only of forty-eight men, seventy-three 
women, and fifty children, in all one hundred and seventy-one souls. 
They are without exccption the best disposed natives I have met with 
among the islands. I resided on this group for nine months in 1847, 
collecting biche de mer ; during which time they treated me with the 
greatest kindness and hospitality. Although I was completely in their 
power, yet I found them strictly honest ; and they were so willing to 
work for me, that they continued to collect and cure biche de mer, day 
and night, until they had picked up all that the reefs produced*. The 
lagoon is well stocked with many varieties of fine fish, which they 
catch in various modes; but chiefly with ncts, on the shallow part of 
the reefs, at low water. They live principally on cocoa-nuts and fish, 
and appear to enjoy excellent health. 

Pigs weighing 100 lbs., can be purchased for five pounds of tobacco, 
or ten yards of strong unbleached American drill, or calico. They will 
also take shirts, trousers, blankets, knives, saws, chisels, tomahawks, 


* An American brig procured 250 piculs (equal to 1334 Ibs.) of biche de mer 
at this group, in 1845 ; and I collected 265 piculs during my stay on the islands, 
in 1847, all of the first quality. 
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or small hatchets, fish-hooks, small boxes with locks and hinges, etc., 
in exchange for their island commodities. Strangers touching here, 
may allow them to come on board with perfect safety, as they are quite 
harmless. 

They can nearly all speak more or less broken English, which they 
have picked up through their intercourse with whale ships, who often 
visit them to get supplies of cocoa-nuts and pigs, of which a plentiful 
supply can be at all times procured. | | 

The little village where they reside, is situated on the lagoon side of 
the easternmost island. The other islands are uninhabited ; and are 
merely visited occasionally by the natives when out fishing at night. 
A ship in want of refreshments, should stand close in to the large 
island, and hoist a flag at the main ; when they will soon come off. 

As my chief object in visiting the different islands in the Western 
Pacific, was for the purpose of forming establishments for collecting 
and curing biche de mer for the China market; I shall now give a 
description of the different species of biche de mer, together with 
remarks on collecting and curing it; being the result of five years’ 
experience in that particular branch of trade :— 

There are many kinds of biche de mer (a species of fish of the genus 
Holuthurws) found on coral reefs in the Pacific Ocean ; but only ten of 
these are marketable in China; each being distinguished by well 
known names. As they vary in price from six to thirty-five Spanish 
dollars per picul (1332 lbs.), it becomes a matter of great importance 
to obtain the superior qualities. The slug when cured presents quite 
a different appearance to what it does when caught; and no person, 
but one well acquainted with the trade, would be able to ascertain 
which were the first quality, by comparing the raw slug with a cured 
one. Again, the success of a voyage depends greatly on the knowledge 
possessed by the person in charge, of the localities in which the 
superior sorts are to be found, together with much experience in the 
mode of fishing, and curing them. 

The superior qualities are known by the names in the Sooloo and 
Manila markets :—I. Bangkolungan ; II. Kecskeesan; III. Talepan ; 
IV. Munang: each presenting a different appearance, and found in 
different depths of water on the reefs. Bangkolungan, when caught is 
from eleven to fifteen inches in length; of an oval shape, brown on 
the back, and the belly white and crusted with lime, with a row of 
teats on each side the belly. It is hard, rigid, and scarcely possesses 
any power of locomotion. It has, however,.the power of expanding, 
and contracting itself at pleasure. This quality is found on the inner 
edge of coral reefs, in from two to ten fathoms water, and on a bottom 
of coral and sand. It can only be procured by diving. __ 

Keeskecsan, is from six to twelve inches in length, of an oval shape, 
quite black, and smooth on the back, with a greyish belly, and one row 
of teats on each side. When contracted, it is similar in shape to a 
land tortoise. This quality is found in shallow water, on the top of 
coral reefs, and on a bottom of coral and sand. Bankolungan and 
Keeskeesan fetch about the same price ; and the latter being the most 
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plentiful and easiest caught, ought of course to be the kind most 
sought after. 

Talepan, varies in length from nine inches to two feet, and presents 
the most remarkable appearance of any of the species of biche de mer. 
It is found on all parts of the reefs, but chiefly in from two to three 
fathoms water. It is of a dark red colour, and narrower in proportion 
than the before-mentioned kinds. The whole back is covered with 
large red prickles, which render it easily distinguishable from any of 
the other kinds. It is much softer than the black, and more difficult 
to cure. . 

Munang, is of a small size, seldom exceeding eight inches in length, 
of an oval shape, quite black, and smooth; has no teats or other 
excrescences, and is found in shallow water on the coral flats, and 
often among turtle grass near the shore. This is the kind which the 
American vessels chiefly procure at the Feejee Islands. It is worth 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars per picul in the China market. 

These four varieties form the superior qualities of the slug; and 
the following are the middling and inferior sorts ;—-V. Sapatos China, 
is of a reddish brown colour, and about the same size as the Munang. 
It presents a wrinkled surface, and is found adhering to the coral rocks 
on the top of the reefs. VI. Lowlowan, is of various lengths, black, 
wrinkled, and narrow. It is found on various parts of the reefs. VII. 
Balati blanco, is about nine inches in length, of an oval shape, and 
a white and orange colour; and may be easily known by its voiding a 
white adhesive substance, which adheres to the fingers when handled. 
It is found generally on the inner edge of reefs, and on a sandy bottom. 
Moonlight nights are the best time for collecting this sort, as they 
generally bury themselves in the sand during the day. VIII. Matan 
is of the same species and habits as VII. and only differs from it in 
colour, which is grey, brown and white speckled. IX. Hangenan, is 
generally about a foot in length ; of a grey or greenish colour, wrinkled ; 
and is found on the lagoon side of coral reefs. X. Sapatos grande, is 
about twelve or fifteen inches in length, and of a brown and white 
colour, wrinkled, and very inferior. 

The following remarks on boiling biche de mer, are the result of a 
number of experiments made by me at different times :—Bangkolungan 
and Keeskeesan will require to be boiled about five minutes, or more, 
if the pot is nearly full; they require to be well stirred; and should 
be taken out when thoroughly heated through, by which time they 
will feel quite hard and elastic. The cut part of the fish, when pro- 
perly boiled, should be of a blue and amber colour ; and feel firm like 
Indian rubber. Ifthe pot is only half full, they will require to boil 
fully ten minutes, before the cut part becomes of the blue and amber 
colour. The Talepan and Munang require to be boiled fully ten 
minutes. The Munang dries very quickly; but the Talepan is very 
difficult to cure, and often requires two boilings before it will dry. 
The Sapatos China requires to be boiled about fifteen minutes; if 
properly boiled, it will dry very quickly. Balati Blanco and Matan 
require yery little boiling, say three or four minutes if the pot is nearly 
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full. They should be taken out as soon as they shrink and are 
thoroughly heated through. The Hangenan will require to be boiled 
about twenty minutes. This sort must be very carefully handled when 
raw, as it will break in pieces if held any time in the hand. It appears 
to me that there are two ways of boiling biche de mer equally good. 
The first is to take them out when boiled about a minute, or as soon 
as they shrink and feel hard; the other method is to boil them as 
before stated; but in boiling either way, the fish ought, if properly 
cooked, to dry, like a boiled egg, immediately on being taken out of 
the pot. If curing a large quantity at a time, I should prefer boiling 
them slightly at first ; and when half dry, I would reboil them. This 
method I have tried, and find it makes the biche de mer look much 
better, and less wrinkled when dry. Although they require a little 
more time in drying, if reboiled, yet I am convinced they would sell 
better. Biche de mer dried in the sun fetches a higher price than 
those dried over a wood fire; but this method would not answer in 
curing a ship’s cargo, as they require fully twenty days to dry ; whereas 
by smoking them they are well cured in four days. 

Much skill is required in drying biche de mer, as well as in boiling 
it, as too much heat will cause it to blister, and get porous like sponge; 
whereas too little heat again, will make it spoil, and get putrid within 
twenty-four hours after being boiled. There is, likewise, great care 
and method required in conducting the gutting; for if this be not 
properly attended to, by keeping the fish in salt water, and from 
exposure to the sun, it will, when raw, soon subside into a blubbery 
mass, and become putrid in a few hours after being caught. 

A vessel fitting out for a bicbe de mer voyage, should be well 
manned and armed ; and have good strong boarding nettings; with 
waterproof arm-chests for the tops, sufficiently large to hold a dozen 
muskets each. She will require to have a number of large pots or 
boilers on board, similar to whalers try pots; and skimmers, ladles, 
fire-rakes, shovels, buckets, tubs, cross-cut saws, aud axes; and, if 
procurable, a quantity of bricks to place the pots on, as the stones 
found on the coral islands will not stand the fire. 

The first thing to be done on arrival at an island where the slug is 
plentiful, is, to erect a large curing-house on shore, about ninety feet 
in length, thirty feet in breadth, and the sides about ten feet in height. 
These houses are generally built of island materials ; and thatched with 
mats, made by the natives, of cocoa-nut leaves; the thatch must be 
well put on, so as to prevent the rain from penetrating. The sides are 
likewise covered in with these mats, and a small door should be left 
in each end. Platforms, or batters, for drying the slug on, are then 
erected along one side of the house. They should run the whole length 
and be about eight feet in breadth ; the lower one about breast bigh 
from the ground, and the upper, three feet above that. The frames 
are generally made of cocoa-nut trees, and pandanus ; and covered with 
two or three layers of split bamboo, or reeds, seized close, so as to form 
a sort of net-work for the fish to lie on. Much care and skill is required 
in the construction of these Jaééers, or platforms, so as to prevent the 
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biche de mer from burning, which it would he liable to, were they not 
pro rly fitted. A trench, about six feet in breadth and two in depth, 
is then dug the whole length of the batters for the fires. Tubs are 
placed at short distances along the side of the trench, filled with salt 
water, and a good supply of buckets kept in readiness, to prevent the 
fires from blazing up and burning the fish, or platforms, as well as to 
regulate the degree of heat necessary for drying the slug. 

The process of curing is this:—The biche de mer is first gutted; 
then boiled in those large pots; and, after being well washed in fresh 
water, carried into the curing-house, in small tubs, or baskets, and 
emptied on the lower batter, where it is spread out (about five inches 
thick) to dry. The trench is then filled with firewood, and when the 
batter is full of fish, the fires are lighted, and the drying process com- 
mences. From this time the fires must be kept constantly going, day 
and night, with a careful officer and regular watch to attend to it. On 
the afternoon of the following day, the fires are extinguished for a 
short time, and the fish shifted to the upper datter, having been first 
examined, and splints of wood put into those which may not be drying 
properly. When this is done, the lower daé¢éer is again filled from the 
pots, the fires immediately lighted, and the drying process continued 
as before. The fish on the lower batter must be turned frequently 
during the first twelve hours. On the second day (the fives, havin 
been extinguished as before) the slug on the upper bafter is shifte 
close over to one end, to make room for those on the lower batter again ; 
and so on, as before, for the two following days, by which time the 
first day’s fish will be properly cured. It is then taken off the batter, 
and, after having been carefully examined, and those not dry put up 
again, the quantity cured is sent on board the vessel, and owed away 
in bags. But should the ship be long in procuring a cargo, it will 
require to be dried over again every three months, im the sun, on 
platforms erected over the deck, as it soon gets damp, unless when 
packed in air-tight casks. 

If the biche de mer is plentiful, and the natives bring it daily in 
large quantities, forty men will be required to perform the work of a 
house of the above size ; and the pots will each require two hands to 
attend them. These curing-houses consume a large quantity of fire- 
wood daily. When biche de mer is cured, and stowed away, great 
care should be taken to prevent it from getting wet, as one damp fish 


will speedily spoil a whole bag. 





EXPECTED STAR SHOWERS.—Mr., A. S. Herschel, in an article on November 
meteors, states that he expects a very large star shower on the 14th of this month, 
but unfortunately, at half-past seven a.m., a few minutes before sunrise at 
Greenwich, it will cross the medial line; and at about nine o’clock a.m., when 
the sun is fairly risen in Britain, supposing that the course of the meteoric stream 
keeps its appointed place, the earth’s passage acroes the current will be complete, 
and the rain of fire balls and falling stars, should ita return be punctual, will 
cease. During the night preceding and that following the height of the shower 
no doubt many meteors will be seen, — 
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JAPAN.—IHE MINT. 


Tue Government Mint consists of three establishments situated in 
different parts of Yeddo, there being one for each metal. The gold 
mint has recently been destroyed by fire, but a description of the 
silver mint, the only one yet visited by foreigners, may not prove 
uninteresting. The building, which consists of an agglomeration of 
wooden sheds of the poorest description, is situated in a narrow street 
in the mercantile portion of the capital. The eye is attracted on 
entering by groups of men squatting on the ground, occupied in 
weighing, hammering, cutting, sorting, and packing. <A few officers 
circulate from shed to shed preserving order and issuing directions. 
The process of minting an ichibu is thus conducted. A lump of silver 
of the necessary fineness, obtained either from the Government mines, 
or by melting down Mexican dollars, is placed in an iron ladle and 
reduced to a molten state by means of a charcoal fire and a pair of 
blacksmith’s bellows. It is next poured into a mould, from which 
it is taken out in the shape of thin rectangular bars, which are 
immediately thrown into a tub of cold water. On being taken out 
they are handed to a man seated on the ground, who with a pair of 
large fixed scissors, shears off all jagged pieces adhering to the 
angles. They are still further improved by hammering. They are 
now handed to another man who, holding a balance in his left hand 
and weighing them one by one, divides them into different parcels 
according to their weight. Another man then takes a bundle at a 
time and cuts off from one end of each bar what he estimates will 
reduce it to its proper weight, which is nineteen momme. Of this 
weight six fung are allowed for waste in the subsequent processes, 
leaving a net weight of 18:4 momme to the bar. 

The next process is that of dividing the bar into eight equal portions 
of the size of ichibus. This is effected by a fixed pair of shears. The 
workman takes a bar, cuts it as nearly in half as his practised eye will 
enable him to do; he then divides the halves into quarters and these 
again into eighths. The weighing here re-commences and tests the 
skill of the cutter, the pieces being separated into different groups 
according to their weights, and those which are too light being 
rejected. The scissors are again in requisition to reduce the heavy 
ones to their proper weight, after which the light ones are again 
weighed and weeded out. They are now heated white hot in a 
charcoal fire, plunged into water, boiled and washed in a kind of 
brine from which they come out with a moderately bright surface. 
They are next very slightly milled on the two sides, and more deeply 
on the edges, by means of a milled hammer. They are now ready for 
stamping which is performed in the following manner. A man places 
with his left hand one of the pieces on a stationary die, while with his 
right he places on the top the other die, which is moveable. A 
second man sitting on a stool is armed with a huge bammer gives one 
blow on the upper die, and the coin is struck. The blows are dealt in 
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rapid succession, and the whole scene reminds one of a blacksemith’s 
shop. The coins are now passed on to another man who arranges 
them in little frames in such a manner that they are standing about a 

undred together on their edges. Boys are now employed to punch 
small stars on the edges by means of chisels and hammers. The coins 
are now weighed one by one for the last time, and the light ones 
rejected. They are not yet, however, current coins of the realm, the 
Imperial Stamp being wanting. This is added to each by means of 
another stamped chisel and mallet, and the coins are complete. They 
are. lastly, rolled up in paper packets of a hundred, each packet is 
weighed, and marked with a seal which serves as a guarantee of its 
contents, and gives it currency as one hundred ichibus. 

Though every operation is performed in so primitive a manner, 
pe order prevails in the establishment, every man goes through 

is portion of the work in silence and with the regularity of clockwork, 
and many evince considerable skill. There are about three hundred 
hands employed in the building. When the men enter in the 
morning they are made to divest themselves of their own clothes and put 
on others belonging to the Mint. At the end of the day’s work, a gong 
sounds, when the somewhat curious spectacle is presented of three 
hundred men springing from the ground on which they had been seated, 
throwing off their clothes, and rushing, a naked throng, to one end of 
a yard. Here they pass through the following ordeal in order to prove 
they have no silver on them: their back hair is pulled down and 
examined, they wash their hands and hold them up to view, they 
drink water and then holloa, and, lastly, they run to the other end of 
the yard clearing two or three hurdles on their way; after which 
performance they are allowed to put on their own clothes and depart. 
The Japanese silver mint has been only twice, it is believed, entered 
by foreigners ; the apparent absence of all restrictions with regard to 
touching and handling the coins would point to the probability that it 
is not often open to the public, but, even if it were, the manners and 
customs of the country are not such as would preclude a mixed 
assemblage of visitors from going over it and remaining to the end. 

The quantity of silver at present being coined daily is 50,000 
momme, which, at the rate of 2°3 momme to the ichibu, gives a daily 
total issue of over 21,000 bus, or about £1,500 sterling. The whole 
of these are produced by the simplest manual labour unaided by a 
single piece of machinery. 

By the Tenth Article of the Treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan, which was copied from the corresponding Article of the 
American Treaty already quoted, the Japanese Government have 
bound themselves ‘‘ for the period of one year after the opening of 
each port, to furnish British subjects with Japanese coin in exchange 
for theirs, equal weights being given, and no discount taken for 
recoinage.”’ On the Ist of Jannary, 1868, the Japanese have engaged 
to throw open the ports of Yeddo, Osaka, and Hiogo, to the Treaty 
Powers. They will thus be bound during the whole of the year 1868 
to supply ichibus at those ports weight for weight against dollars, 
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that is, at the rate of 311 bus to the 100 dollars, the average price for 
some time having been about 300 bus; in other words the Govern- 
ment will pay a penalty of nearly 4 per cent. to foreign merchants on 
the excess of exports over imports. Now, according to the last 
published Returns, this excess at the port of Kanagawa- Yokohama 
alone amounted to about £1,000,000 sterling, and it is certain that no 
one will exchange his dollars at Yokohama at 300 when he can get 
311 at Yeddo, only twenty miles off, it is evident that, supposing Trade 
Returns and exchange continue the same, a loss will be incurred by 
the Government of £40,000 on the trade of Kanagawa alone. 

The Japanese Government took the first step in view of this 
difficulty when they concluded the Convention of June 25th, 1866, 
the Sixth Article of which reads thus : — 

‘“‘In conformity with those Articles of the Treaties concluded 
between Japan and foreign Powers which stipulate for the circulation 
of foreign coin at its corresponding weight in native coin of the same 
description, dollars have, hitherto, been received at the Japanese 
Custom-house in payment of duties at their weight in boos (commonly 
called ichibus), that is to say at a rate of 311 bus per 100 dollars. The 
Japanese Government being, however, desirous to alter this practice, 
and to abstain from all interference in the exchange of native for 
foreign coin, and being also anxious to meet the wants both of native 
and foreign commerce by securing an adequate issue of native coin, 
have already determined to enlarge the Japanese Mint so as to admit 
of the Japanese Government exchanging into native coin of the same 
intrinsic value less only the cost of coinage, at the places named for 
this purpose, all foreign gold or bullion in gold or silver that may at 
any time be tendered to them by foreigners or Japanese. It being 
essential, however, to the execution of this measure that the various 
Powers with whom Japan has concluded Treaties should first consent 
to modify the stipulations in those Treaties which relate to the 
currency, the Japanese Government will at once propose to those 
Powers the adoption of the necessary modification in the said 
stipulations, and, on receiving their concurrence, will be prepared 
from the first of January, 1868, to carry the above measure into 
effect. The rates to be charged as the cost of coinage shall be 
determined hereafter by the common consent of the Contracting 
Parties.”’ 

In accordance with this Article arrangements have already been 
made for obtaining from France the machinery required in a Mint 
on an European model. Immediately on its receipt, and on the 
arrival of persons fitted for the undertaking, a new Mint will be 
erected at Yeddo, and coins at once struck. It is understood that a 
new silver coin will be issued equal] to 4 ichibus; its shape will be 
circular, and it will replace the gold rio or kobang, which has already 
almost disappeared. The immense superiority in every way of the 
coins struck by the new Mint will be so apparent that it will probably 
not be long before the rectangular ichibus will be replaced by others 
of a éircular form. 
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Concurrently with these changes, it is not unlikely that the Japanese 
Government may adopt a measure which has been already brought 
before them of selecting a single coin for their standard of value. 
Hitherto the impracticable plan of a double standard has been at- 
tempted ; gold and silver are both legal tenders; the result has been 
what it must ever be: the dearer coin has replaced the cheaper; the 
ichibu has driven out the rio from circulation, and silver is pratically 
the only medium of exchange. 

It is, perhaps, of little importance which metal be adopted for the 
standard. If it be silver, as it probably will, and the Government 
recommence the issue of gold coins, they will have to make them of 
such a weight that their intrinsic value is less than their nominal one, 
according to the relation which exists between silver and gold in 
the rest of the world, which is reckoned 15} to 1. By this means, 
and by limiting generally the supply of gold from their mines, they 
may hope gradually to assimilate the proportionate value of their 
metals to what it 1s elsewhere. A tendency has alrendy manifested 
itself in this direction. In 1853 gold bullion was only 8} times 
as valuable as silver bullion; it is now about 10 times as valuable. 
This, at least, is the figure which was supplied by the Government ; 
but the price which the little pure gold that there is in the market 
commands would point to a much higher one still. One momme 
weight of finest gold at this moment costs 6 ichibus 2 shus 300 
mongsengs, or 6°66 ichibus, containing 15°33 momme weight of 
present coinage silver. Reckoning the touch at 88°523, which was 
that of some ichibus lately tested at Hong Kong, the momme of pure 
gold costs in the market 13°57 momme of pure silver. Its real value 
is, of course, somewhat less. 

An application in the sense of the Article last quoted is almost 
daily expected by the Foreign Ministers; it will be for their 
Governments to consider whether, and if so on what terms, they will 
consent to a revision of the Monetary Article of the first Treaties. 
Japan will have much to urge—the unusual character of such 
stipulations and the entire absence of reciprocity ; the losses she has 
already suffered in attempting to carry them out, and the unreason- 
ableness of the provision which compels her to purchase in the 
dearest market a commodity for which she may have no need. 

Whatever arrangement be ultimately agreed to, it will be important 
that adequate means be taken to insure an invariable standard for the 
coins which may be in future be put into circulation. It has been 
assumed in this Report that 311 ichibus are intrinsically worth 
100 dollars, that having formerly been their value, and that being 
the rate at which they have generally been calculated, though, where 
both coins vary in weight and touch, it is evident that it can never 
have been more than a rough average. There is reason to fear that 
some of the late issues from the Japanese Mint have been of 
somewhat inferior silver. In converting, on a recent occasion, at the 
Hong Kong Mint a parcel of ichibus into dollars, it was found that 
their touch was only 88°528, and that it required 315-63 bus for the 
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coinage of 100 dollars; making a trifling allowance for waste of 
silver in the process of melting, it may be reckoned that 100 Hong 
Kong dollars contained as much pure silver at 315} bus. Here is 
a deterioration of 4} bus in 100 dollars, or about 14 per cent. When 
Japan possesses a proper Mint, there will be no excuse if coins of 
uncertain weight or touch are allowed to be issued. Such a mistake 
would defeat the object of a free Mint. As to the standard of fineness 
which might be adopted, considering the important position held by 
the dollar in the far East, and the increased security there will be 
for its invariable weight and quality now that a Royal Mint exists at 
Hong Kong, it would seem that the Japanese Government could not 
do better than adopt the standard of the Hong Kong Mint, which is 
believed to be 89°79 fineness. 

An impression seems often to have prevailed that by some cunning 
artifice, some inexplicable legerdemain, the Japanese Government will 
always be able to turn any new measure which may be agreed on 
regarding their currency to their own advantage. It is the opinion 
of the writer that an examination of the past hardly leads to such a 
conclusion. The Japanese would appear to have been more sinned 
against than sinning. When Japan first issued from her seclusion 
and opened her ports to foreign intercourse, her rulers were too 
ignorant of the value of their own metals and of the ways and 
dealings of foreigners to be capable of much mischief. They saw 
with dismay their gold flow from the country, but were either 
ignorant of the cause or impotent to deal with it. As was remarked 
a few days ago by an officer in the Finance Department: ‘ If 
foreigners knew little in those days of Japanese currency, the 
Japanese knew less.’ There have been ignorances and errors on 
all sides: the past cannot be recovered, though it may serve os a 
beacon to guide the future. 

The coins now in circulation in Japan may be enumerated as 
follows :— 

1. The rio or kobang, a thin, oval, gold coin weighing -88 momme 
(51:25 grains troy). According to assay made in the English Mint 
in December, 1862, a specimen of this coin weighed— 

Oz, Gr. troy. 





Gold re eee oe see 0618 or 29°664 

Silver ‘we sas soe ate O45 = =,, 21°36 

Copper... vos eee eee 70004 4, 192 
Total... ans sits "1067 51°216 


Its intrinsic worth was accordingly estimated at about 5s. 6d. sterling. 
The kobang is valued at 4 ichibus. It is now but rarely coined, 
and is fast disappearing from circulation, though under the name of 
rio it is still the nominal money of account. 

2. The bu or ichibu, from ‘‘ichi,” one, and “ bu,” a portion, is 
an oblong, silver coin, which should weigh, when new, exactly 2°3 
momme (grains troy 133-95). Owing, however, to defective mintage, 
there is considerable variety in the actual weight of different coins all 
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equally new. A great many of them are made of Mexican dollar 
silver in the proportion of 311 to 100 dollars; their intrinsic value 
has accordingly been estimated at 1s. 4,%,°;d. sterling. Four ichibus 
are nominally equal to 1 rio. 

3. The nibu, or 2-bu piece, a yellow oblong coin composed of gold 
and silver mixed. Its proper weight is 1:6 momme (93°184 grains), 
and it should contain ‘35 momme (20°384 grains) of gold and 1:24 
momme (72°217 grains) of silver. Its nominal value, as its name 
implies, is 2 ichibus, or half a rio. 

4, The ishu, a small oblong silver coin, should weigh when it leaves 
the mint exactly half a momme (29°12 grains). Its nominal value is a 
quarter of an ichibu, but its intrinsic worth is rather nearer one-fifth 
of that coin. It is composed generally of Mexican dollar silver, or 
silver of very nearly the same standard. 

5. The nishu, or 2-shu piece, is a silver-gilt coin of similar shape 
to the other rectangular coins. Its value is two of the last denomina- 
tion, or a half-ichibu. Its weight, owing to the nature of its 
composition, is immaterial. It is, moreover, but little coined now, 
and will probably soon disappear. 

6. The zeni, or mongseng, is now an almost purely iron coin of 
hardly any intrinsic worth. Its shape is circular, and, like the 
Chinese kas, it has a square hole in the centre for the purpose of 
stringing. Its nominal value varies from time to time. At present it 
is reckoned at one-1,700th of an ichibu. <A few months ago it was 
reckoned at 1,600 to the ichibu. Though the coinage of the zeni 
has not been formally discontinued, none have for some time been 
struck at the Tycoon’s Mint. The right of coining it is, however, 
allowed to certain of the Daimios. The iron coinage of the Prince of 
Sendai obtains currency in Yeddo. Prince Satsuma issues an iron 
coinage, but being especially intended for the Loochoo Islands, it is of 
another shape, and does not obtain currency in the Tycoon’s territories. 

7. The hachi-mongseng, or 8-mongseng piece, is a mixed iron and 
copper circular coin, with a square hole in the centre. It is the very 
same coin which formerly passed as a shimongseng, or 4-mongseng 
piece. It is now no longer issued. 

8. The tempo, called also hiyaku-mongseng, or 100-mongseng piece, 
is the highest denomination of copper or bronze money, being a large 
oval coin, with a hole in the middle. It derives its name, ‘ tempo,” 
from the name of the reign in which it was introduced (a.p. 1830— 
1843), for the purpose, it is said, of enabling the Government to 
liquidate their debts at a cheap rate. According to an assay made in 
1863 at the English Mint, it was found to weigh about 317 grains, 
and to be composed of copper, tin, and lead, in the proportions of 
81, 9 and 10, which made its intrinsic value at that time to be °446d., 
or about nine-tenths of a halfpenny. Its intrinsic value is less than 
ten of the old copper zeni or kas, but it passes for 12 hachi-mongsengs, 
or 96, or rather (for simplicity’s sake) 100 of the new iron zenis. A 
few months back 16 tempos were reckoned to the ichibu, but now the 
number is 17, the yalue of the tempo being dependent on the price of 
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copper. The tempo is the only copper or bronze coin which is now 
struck. Its composition and its size are well adapted for casting, and 
it is decidedly the best made coin in Japan. 

In addition to and alongside of the regular coined enrrency of 
Japan, there exists another uncoined and irregular currency. It has 
already been alluded to as having existed in former days. It consists 
of irregularly-shaped pieces of silver, of small fineness, and varying 
considerably in size; bearing, indeed, a small Government stamp, but 
passing according to weight. They are rarely seen in Yeddo, where 
the ichibu has obtained an extensive circulation, and is a@ more 
favourage medium of exchange. The existence of this currency, and 
the peculiar way in which it is reckoned, are calculated to give rise to 
some confusion in the mind of any one not well acquainted with it. 
At a somewhat remote period the gold rio, or kobang, was valued at 
60 momme weight of this inferior silver. As the rio diminished in 
size and value, it still preserved its denomination of 60 momme, and 
when later the ichibu, or quarter-rio, was introduced, it ut once 
passed as 15 momme, though in fact it only weighed about one-sixth. 

But the anomaly does not end here. The metal lumps are so much 
more debased than they used to be that 100 momme weight of them 
are intrinsically worth only 60 of them as they used to exist, and 
accordingly pass current as sixty momme. 

The following case will serve to explain the working of the system. 
A man enters a shop at Kioto, and enquires the price of a lump of 
standard silver bullion, which weighs exactly 10 momme. He is told, 
perhaps, 60 momme. He has two modes of paying this sum. The 
one will be to put down 4 silver ichibus, which at their nominal rate 
of 15 to the ichibu, is equal to momme, though in reality they only 
weigh 9°2 momme. The other will be to pay in metal lumps; but in 
this case, instead of putting down the number of mes or mommes 
which were demanded, he will have to weigh out 100 momme, that 
being the rate at which the metal lumps now pass current. 

Accounts are kept on both systems of currency, varying according 
to place and occupation, as well as according to the subject to which 
the accounts refer. ‘Thus, a horse-dealer or a carpenter will keep his 
books which have reference to his trade in rios, bus, and mongsengs, 
while a silk merchant or draper will keep his in currency momme. 
Government accounts are kept on both systems, though generally on 
the rio system. 


TELEGRAPH PROJECT IN CHINA AND JAPAN.—NEW YORK, May Gth, 1867.— 
Dr, Macgowan, who left here last fall for China, to build a telegraph, failed to 
enlist Government sympathy or aid, though supported by the strongest recom. 
mendations from foreign representatives, It was said the Chinese would destroy 
the wires, and the government would not protect them. The enterprise was 
abandoned. The company purchased a cable in London to connect the coast 
cities. Macgowan is at Yokohama. The Japaneso favour his plans, and a cable 
will be laid from Yokohama to Jeddo, 
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Our MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


In the Police report of The Times, July 10th, we read that “ the Duke 
of Sutherland from Adelaide arrived in the London Dock basin, 
Shadwell, on Saturday night, and was made fast temporarily until 
Monday morning, when a great many persons boarded her to solicit 
custom from the sailors, und among them were Jew clothiers, crimps, 
lodginghouse-keepers, touters, runners, and others. The prisoner, 
Joseph Walker, was among them, he went into the forecastle to remove 
a mariner’s chest and effects. A man, named George Gray, the butcher 
of the vessel, and now acting as shipkeeper, directed him to leave the 
vessel. He refused to do so and struck Gray. Daniel Anderson, the 
chief-mate who had the command of the ship in the absenco of the 
Captain, went to the assistance of Gray, and he was violently assaulted 
by the prisoner, who struck him on the face and blackencd his eye. 
A dock-constable, named Francis Andus, took the prisoner into custody. 
He was also assaulted and his coat was torn.” 

In the course of the enquiry, Police-sergeant Matthews of the Dock 
Company’s own Police stated that, ‘‘the crimps, runners, Jews, 
touters, and lodginghouse-keepers invaded the Docks in overwhelming 
numbers when ships arrived, and they got on board by jumping from 
the swivel bridges at the risk of their lives. On Saturday night, 
Sunday, and Monday morning, seventeen ships entered the Shadwell- 
basin, and the Police officers were overpowered by two hundred and 
fifty or more persons.” 

This gives a vivid picture of what is constantly going on in the East 
end of London at the very time when the merchant and shipowner, 
whose valuable property has just been brought from every part of the 
world, are quietly attending Divine Service in the West, surrounded 
by their wives and children, enjoying the luxuries which these ships 
have produced. 

We do not wish to rob them of one iota of this luxury which is the 
well earned fruit of intelligent enterprise, but we do wish that they 
would form a Society to consider the wants of our Merchant Secamen, 
and deal with them with that same intelligence which has produced 
so much wealth. Our seamen do not need charity but consideration. 
Would these gentlemen leave their own sons exposed to the tempta- 
tions which came on the crews of these ships, even although their 
sons have the advantage of a superior education. 

The very names crimp, runner, touter, are no doubt new to most 
of our readers, and for what were these two hundred and fifty men 
risking their lives in the struggle they were making to board these 
seventeen ships. ‘heir number almost equals that of all the crews put 
together, and they only form a very small part of the many thousands 
who live as parasites on our seamen. Their aim was to be first to offer 
a glass of grog and a loan of money by which to claim their prey. 

It is most common to hear sailors making good resolutions as they 
pace the deck during a night watch. How they will keep steady until 
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pay day, then go off to their friends and enjoy themselves rationally, 
many of the more intelligent determine to spend part of their money 
in the study of navigation, but too often the best of resolutions yield 
to the overpowering influence of three or four idle days waiting for pay 
day, apart from their relations and surrounded by the most over- 
powering temptations that can come upon a human being who has 
spent the last ten months in hard work with a very limited diet, and 
suddenly finds himself with no employment. 

What parent would not rush to the rescue of a son so exposed ; but 
it seems impossible to get anybody to think and work for our seamen, 
although most of their wants are capable of being met by simple and 
inexpensive remedies, when their nation can find time to consider them. 

When we heard of “ A Bill to Amend the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1856,” we rejoiced in the hope that at last the country had awoke to 
the importance of doing something to improve the condition of 
Merchant Seamen. A society of practical men had been formed with 
the object of finding out what was best to be done, they have published 
an elaborate Report. 

We read of a statesman who declared that if he died our seamen’s 
grievances would be found engraven on his heart. 

Bat ‘“‘ the mountain in labour has brought forth a mouse.” 

This Bill deals only with the questions of limejuice, forecastles, and 
medical inspection; it is good so far as it goes, but it is a mere drop 
in the ocean, and will tend to irritate sooner than please our seamen, 
for those who do not understand the subject will suppose that all 
which is required has been done, and the difficulty of again bringing 
seamen’s wants before the public will be increased tenfold, for it is 
wonderful how very few know anything about the trials of the two or 
three hundred thousand men who are at this very time manning our 
ships on every part of the globe. 

Last year they showed signs of a strike, and we do hope that those 
who understand their wants will propose such additions to this Bill 
as will make striking quite unnecessary. Those who have spent a life 
amongst them, and know how simple and inexpensive most of the 
remedies are, feel that “out of sight out of mind”’ expresses their 
case when they experience such numerous difficulties in trying to get 
their wants considered comprehensively. For instance, why should 
seamen be kept from three to four days waiting for their pay, generally 
driven to borrow money, at an enormous disadvantage, from crimps, 
and remain under their and worse influences until pay day, before they 
can go home to their families or friends ? 

The law as it now stands requires that they should have a quarter 
of their pay when their services are no more required, and the rest 
on pay day, but the first part of this law is very generally evaded, as 
if shipowners intentionally played into the hands of crimps. But this 
waiting until pay day (even if the shipowner does advance part of the 
pay) is too much for seamen whose wives and familics are (as so 
commonly happens) at some distant port, for a ship is often consigned 
to another port than that she left. 
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Our shipowners and seamen pay heavy fees towards the support of 
Shipping Offices which we understand have a large balance. This should 
be dievoned to support small Branch Offices through which the crew 
of every inward-bound ship should pass, and the shipping master or an 
assistant should sce that each man gets that part of his pay which is 
legally due at once, take his address and promise to send him his pay 
and papers on pay day, if he wishes to go off to his family, so that it 
is not necessary for him to fall into the hands of crimps and remain 
idle three or four days surrounded by tempters who are too strong for 
human nature. ‘Thousands of wives and mothers and children would 
bless those merchants and shipowners who with their mighty influence 
in Parliament could bring about this change in our law. And who 
with their own children were on that very Sunday sincerely praying, 
‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 

Again, married seamen have often the greatest difficulty to get ship- 
owners to allow half-pay to their wives and families. Several will not 
give it. Of course this is the result of the misconduct of some married 
seamen who have run away. But it is hard that « whole class, who 
must suffer very great social privations, should have this preventable 
one superadded. If business men would consider the subject, a remedy 
might soon be found. Why should not’the shipping master be 
authorized by Government to back the half-pay note of a seaman who 
has a V. G. character, charging, say five per cent., to cover risks, then 
the shipowner could not be a loser, and it would be infinitely better 
for the seamen than the present system of running up bills with shops, 
borrowing at ruinous interest, or letting their wives and families 
become workhouse paupers. 

Again, shipping masters should be empowered to sell to seamen a 
Government annuity, they paying in lump sums whenever they like, or 
if they preferred it, in annual subscriptions. They should also be able 
to insure their lives for the benefit of their wives and families. It is 
very probable that many Royal Navy men would subscribe to this and 
so increase their pensions. The wages and effects of deceased seamen 
amount to a large sum each year, and might go to the benefit of 
subscribers. 

We cannot forget that for one hundred and four years a shilling a 
month was stopped from the pay of every British seaman : half went to 
Greenwich Hospital, and the remainder was “ for the relief and support 
of maimed and disabled seamen, and the widows and children of such 
as shall be killed, slain, or drowned in the Merchant Service.” This 
was mismanaged and thousands who subscribed to it most of their 
sea lives are now in the workhouses of England. 

Again, Sailors’ Institutes or Clubs where they can get rational 
relaxation and refreshment are very much needed. In some ports such 
as Calcutta, there are always from two to three thousand British 
seamen belonging to ships in the port. If they go on shore, the only 
places open to them are dens of vice, such as Flag Street, Calcutta, 
where men, women, and children are employed to lead them astray. 
Here many a gentleman’s son finds his ruin also, for want of a 
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respectable place open to the officers and crews of ships. Thanks to 
Sir John Lawrence, Calcutta has given a play-ground for seamen, on 
which we have good reason to hope it will build an Institute, and set 
the civilized world an example. 

It is very easy to call sailors wild and reckless, but this is not fair 
until we have opened the way for them to escape their trammels. We 
have good reasons for saying, give them the opportunity and they will 
appreciate it, for in that very port of Calcutta, we have seen eight out 
of forty (who were not picked men) come clean to an Evening school 
after a hard day’s work in all the discomforts of a tropical climate. 

Again, our married seamen leave their families crowded in the single 
rooms of a house which was originally built for only one family. This 
has the most baneful effect. Now it is well known that marred 
sailors’ homes could be built to pay five per cent., and shipowners 
could always stop the rent from their pay. But although Social 
Science is making rapid strides amongst other working classes, the 
families of these most useful men who are left helpless through the 
peculiarities of a sea life, have not had any consideration from those 
thousands who are rolling in wealth, the result of their labour. 

Such a state of things cannot last long. The rational way of dealing 
with the subject would be if the merchants and shipowners of England 
would form ‘‘a society to consider how they can improve the condition 
of merchant seamen ;’’ and use their influence in Parliament to carry 
out those important changes which can be best made by legislation, in 
the shape of an Amendment to the Act now before Parliament. 





NoTEs DURING A VOYAGE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE Buiack Sra. 
(Continued from page 554). 


Leavine Constantinople for the Crimea we had beautiful weather for 
our passage through the Bosphorus, and certainly there are few places 
in the world more interesting, whether we regard the scenery or recal 
the historical associations of the shores which are washed by the 
water of this famous Strait, dividing as it does the two continents, 
which chiefly figure in the world’s history. When we were but a 
short distance from the entrance of the Bosphorus the wind drew 
northerly from the Black Sca, and compelled us to anchor until the 
following day, when one of H.M. Steamers towed us out about a 
league, and then left us just as it was getting dark with a heavy lower- 
ing sky, and the sea about the entrance of the Strait swarming with 
birds. Making all plain sail on the port tack to get an offing, we found 
as we cleared the land the sky became lighter, and by daylight next 
morning we-found the Black Sea to be like all other seas in which we 
had sailed, a good marine blue, reflecting every tint and change in the 
sky above. 

On the fourth night after leaving the Bosphorus, the officer of the 
watch reported “lightning” on the port bow, and what appeared to be 
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the loom of land in the same direction. The lightning turned out to 
be the flash of guns before Sebastopol, and the “ loom of land,” the 
high bluff between Karatch and Balaclava Bay. To those who had 
never seen a hostile gun fired, this intermittent light over the land 
like the gleams of a volcano, appeared a very strange kind of pharos 
for guiding the mariner, and no after impressions during the war were 
more lasting than this first night scene; although I afterwards saw 
heaps of slain men, and was in Sebastopol among the first after its © 
capture. 

The morning after making the land we entered Balaclava Bay, 
making a great noise with our guns in the hopes of getting a steamer to 
tow us into the harbour, and I also sent a boat in to report our arrival. 

An order came out for us to be in readiness to go into harbour the 
next day, and as the weather was unsettled we stood out to sea until 
the following morning, having the flash of guns during the night again 
to determine our distance off shore. We returned to the bay at day- 
light, and anchored in thirty-nine fathoms to wait for a steamer to 
tow usin; aod I mention the depth of water we anchored in because 
I know that most seamen have a dread of any depth over twenty 
fathoms. From my own experience, I should say, when the ground 
tackle is good, and the purchasing gear what it ought to be, there 
should be no hesitation in anchoring in forty fathoms when an occasion 
requires it. 

The scenery around Balaclava Bay is striking. The entrance to the 
harbour, in its N.W. corner, is so narrow that it would escape observa- 
tion if it were not known. On the shingly beach at the head of the 
bay, under high cliffs, we saw fragments of the wrecks which occurred 
in that disastrous gale in which the Prince was lost; and when I took a 
lonely stroll there a few days afterwards I saw two skeletons which 
had been washed ashore and had escaped observation. It took me 
some time to pile stones over them, and while so engaged I heard the 
boom of the heavy seige guns before Sebastopol, and thought of the 
two poor souls over whose remains a stranger was heaping shingle, 
that they had done with battle, whether on land or sea, and I was fain 
to hope that after the storm in which their life here was wrecked they 
had found a ‘* haven of rest.” 

Should a ship be caught in a southerly gale in this bay before she 
has time to put to sea, no trouble should be spared to make her snug 
aloft, and after giving her the whole of one cable, if this does not hold 
her, drop the second anchor backed with a heavy kedge. ‘This with the 
‘“‘backsend,” or rebound of sea from the steep beach will enable a 
vessel to hold on to the last, unless she founders. The war steamer in 
which was H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, was saved in the gale in 
this manner, and well might the Duke say in that time of peril, when 
he saw ship after ship dashed to pieces, and expected every moment 
the same fate, that, ‘it was worse than three ‘ Almas,’ ”’ for there can 
be no doubt that in the excitement of a battle-field the thought of 
death, or the sense of danger, is light compared to what it is when 
anchored on an iron-bound lee shore with the spray from the rocks 
sweeping over the mast heads. W. C. 
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THe Unitep States ADMIRAL. 


WHOEVER originated the visit of the Mantonomah to our waters, 
there can be no doubt that such visits go far towards establishing that 
mutual respect and esteem between nations that is always desirable. 
And we are glad to find that now we have among us the senior Admiral 
of the American Navy. He is receiving that attention from our 
authorities to which he is in every respect entitled, and we are rejoiced 
to find him and his officers welcomed as they should be. The Daily 
News alludes thus to it. In every word we agree. 

‘“‘ The visit of Admiral Farragut to this country presents a valuable 
opportunity for the interchange of those international courtesies which 
have so material an influence on the policy of nations. Although the 
Admiral and the officers of the squadron under his command have 
arrived ata time when the ordinary gaieties of society are suspended, 
and nearly everybody is away from home, they have, of course, been 
made the object of such attentions as our officials are able to pay to 
friendly and distinguished visitors. As the head of the Navy of the 
United States, with a reputation second to that of no naval commander 
now living, Admiral Farragut has peculiar right to the attentions he 
is now receiving. The American Navy is the youngest but the most 
vigorous child of Anglo-Saxon love for the sea. It inherits with us 
the traditions of Blake and Anson, and represents an empire of the 
sea which has itself sprung from our own. Young as it necessarily is 
it can already point to a glorious past, and we may with certainty 
anticipate for it a worthy future. The English people feel no jealousy 
whatever at the vast naval development and progress which Admiral 
Farragut represents. So long as American rivalry with us at sea is 
limited to peaceful manifestations, we shall all rejoice at the lustre 
which attends the American flag. That the naval services of the two 
countries should fraternise, that the readiest and heartiest recognition 
should be accorded by the one to the merits of the other, is what on 
either side of the water all honest men desire. It is indeed to be 
particularly desired, at the present time, that all possible hospitality 
should be shown to our American visitors. We owe something to the 
American Navy, and to Admiral Farragut as its representative, for the 
injustice that was done both to it and to him by a large portion of our 
press and a small but influential portion of our people during the civil 
war. There can be no impropriety in reminding ourselves of this in- 
justice, and in confessing our mistake, now that an opportunity of 
making amends for it seems to be offered us. It arose from our not 
being sufficiently known to each other. Englishmen never knew how 
little the slaveholding class really represented the American people, 
and Americans did not know how little the classes which sympathized 
with the rebellion here represented the great mass of the English 
people. But Admiral Farragut will not need to be assured of the 
friendliness with which America and Americans are regarded by the 
people of this country. He has found, and will find, nothing but the 
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warmest welcome, the most complete readiness to open our house to 
his inspection, and the most thorough appreciation of his own fame. 
Among the officials with whom he is brought into more immediate 
contact he finds neither concealment nor Jealousy. They have shown 
him and his staff Chatham Dockyard and the Arsenal at Woolwich, 
and have made no secrets of any of their methods or processes, from 
the building of the newest ship still on the stocks to the new ma- 
chinery for cutting iron, or shaping plugs, or making bricks. Accom- 
panying the Lords of the Admiralty on their annual visit to the scenes 
of their extravagances, they have had the best possible opportunity of 
seeing how naval construction is managed on this side of the water, 
and probably have learned lessons which may be useful to them at 
home. Nor will the welcome which has been given to the Admiral 
and his staff in the south be grudged him in the north. In the visit 
he is about to pay to Liverpool, the quondam head-quarters of secession 
sympathies, he will find that a reaction has taken placc in favour of 
the cause he so appropriately represents, and has so efficiently served. 
The wonderful prosperity of the great port of Lancashire is, in very 
great degree, based on the commercial intercourse between the two 
countries. So far as inter-communication is concerned, it is the port 
of England which stands directly over against the New World, and 
which is in most immediate sympathy and contact with it. There will 
be nothing in Liverpool to show that any hostility to the North etill 
exists, so far as the Admiral is concerned. But wherever he may 
choose to go he will find a welcome. He needs no introduction to 
Englishmen. They will welcome him for his own sake, and for the 
sake of his country. 

In Admiral Farragut the American Navy has given evidence of the 
possession of those sailor-like qualities which have made our own 
naval service so popular at home and so powerful on the sea. His 
pluck, and enterprise, and thoroughness were abundantly demonstrated 
in the naval actions of the civil war. His bold and successful attempt 
to force the entrance of the Mississippi in April, 1862, recalled some 
of the best naval enterprises of our own history. The passage and re- 
passage of his whole fleet past the formidable batteries of Vicksburg 
demonstrated not merely his personal courage, but his wonderful skill, 
and showed that he had not only the will to attempt great exploits, 
but the power to execute them. But, perhaps, the event which has 
most possessed the popular imagination was the bold dash past the 
impregnable batteries which commanded the entrance to the harbour 
of Mobile. The Admiral, tied amongst the rigging of his own vessel, 
so that not even a wound should cause him to lose his hold, and that 
the whole scene should be beneath his eye, leading the way through 
the storm of cannon shot, and running the gauntlet of probable de- 
struction with dashing courage and brilliant success, is a picture which 
is as indelibly impressed on the minds of Englishmen as on those of 
Americans. From that time no one has ever desired to dispute the 
possession by the American Navy of the highest qualities of seaman- 
ship. The name of Farragut, associated with that bold and splendid 
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enterprise, is held in that esteem which Englishmen always give to 
courage, but which they still more give to the courage of a people 
whose qualities reflect their own. Admiral Farragut may represent 
American rivalry on the element which we have learned to consider 
our own, but it is a rivalry in qualities which Englishmen respect 
wherever they are found, and which, so far from leading to misunder- 
standings and conflicts, ought to lead to mutual admiration and esteem. 
It is greatly to the interest of both nations that they should more and 
more learn this mutual respect. They will learn it on nearer acquaint- 
ance with each other, and everything which promotes that acquaint- 
ance will promote their friendship and alliance. In the new times 
which are at hand we on our side shall shake ourselves more and more 
free from entanglements in the East, and cultivate our relations with 
the West. The continent of Europe may not perhaps be less to us 
than it has been, but the Western continent will be infinitely more. 
Such visitors as Admiral Farragut and his staff are therefore doubly 
welcome now. The era of misunderstandings is over, and that of 
enlarged friendly intercourse has begun, and every occasion of becom- 
ing better acquainted with each other, every exchange of international 
courtesies, and every opportunity for the expression of mutual good- 
will and esteem, will serve to strengthen the personal tics and multiply 
the personal friendships, which, even more perhaps than the policy of 
governonients, tie kindred nations to cach other.” 


OVERLAND RovrTeE To CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srzr,—In one of the public journals have appeared articles in favour 
of an overland route to China, from Rangoon to the frontier town of 
Kiang Hung. 

Would it not be well to see if a much easier route is not to be found 
by going right up the Irriwaddy to Bamoo, and making a rough survey 
between that place and the Chinese frontier of Yunan. This northerly 
route has also the advantage of being nearer the north-eastern frontier 
of British India, with a view to any future connection or cxtention of 
the line in that direction. 

In 1863 I went to Mandulay to sce the King of Burmah about 
English steamers going up the river, and I had no trouble in getting 
his permission; the truth being that his Burmah Majesty would be 
glad to allow anything that promises to increase his revenue. 

I may mention that I am acquainted with the navigation of the 
Ganges, Berhampooter, and the Irriwaddy, and that of these three 
great rivers, I consider the navigation of the Irriwaddy to be the least 
difficult. 

Should this letter fall under the notice of a writer to the Zimes upon 
the above subject, who signs himself “G.,’’ Isle of Wight, I shall 
have much pleasure in giving him some additional information. 


Cedar Cottage, Abergavenny. W.C. P. 
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ABYSSINIA. 


Tue following letter from Dr. Blanc one of the prisoners in Abyssinia 
gives so vivid a picture of one cause among others of our expedition 
to that country, that we are induced to preserve it as the first of our 
records of that very novel proceeding. 


LETTER FROM ONE OF THE PRISONERS AT MAGDALLAH. 
(From the Bombay Gazette of Sept. 26th.) 


The following letter, received by a gentleman in Bombay, from Dr. 
Blanc, one of the prisoners at Magdallah, has been courteously placed 
at our disposal by the recipient, and will be read with interest, we 
doubt not, by the public : 

‘“‘ Magdallah, July 23rd, 1867. 

“My dear ——,—I really do not know whether I am writing to 
the living or the dead, to a confirmed bachelor, to a happy Benedict, 
or to a flaneur at the Paris Exhibition. All your fault, dear friend, 
—since I left Aden not.a line! Well, I will not bully you too much, 
as you might retort the same argument on me, the only difference 
being that you know where I am, and I only guess where you are. 
Never mind—at the eve of a serious crisis we must not forget our 
friends, so that even should the worst happen, they might keep our 
memory as a pleasing thought. I suppose that from the papers you 
must from time to time have seen something about our adventurous 
mission, its rise and fall, and lastly all its elements being consigned 
to Carcere duro! The summary of our career in this country 18 easily 
made. First period of sunshine, basking in the smiles of royalty, from 
January 28th, 1866, to 15th of May of the same year. On that day 
great fiasco! From honoured guests we were turned into prisoners, 
insulted, seized by the exccutioner’s myrmidons, belts, and caps 
violently wrenched from us, our uniforms torn; we were dragged 
along the audience-hall in that humiliating position before all the 
officers of Theodorus’ army. 

‘“‘ From that the second period begins, all of darkness and of anxiety, 
always worse and worse. After a few days of respite and quiet, semi- 
prisoners at Gaze from the day of our seizure to the end of May; fora 
couple of wecks we were pretty free at Gaffat. On the 25th of that 
month, second confiscation of our arms and property (the latter 
afterwards restored); trial and confinement in a Black tent near the 
king’s house at Debra Tabor. I was, however, allowed to return 
to Gaffat on account of typhus and cholera prevailing there. 3rd of 
July, Mr. Rosenthal and myself seized at Gaffat by the king, brought 
to Debra Tabor, tried, sent into a dark house where we were obliged 
to have candles lighted all day. 5th July, sent to Magdallah, arrived 
at the fortress on the 12th of the same month, travelling without 
bedding or change of clothes through the rainy season. Four days 
afterwards chained by the leg like rabid camels all in one small room. 
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Afterwards Rassam got a house, Pridieux and myself a small shed 
unfit for even an Irish pig, still better than the previous omnibus 
system. Since then more than a year ago, we have remained tn 
statu. quo, the irons gradually wearing away every muscle of our 
inferior extremities, and long confinement ruining our health and 
weakening our brain. However, left alone we managed to make 
ourselves more comfortable. 

‘In November last Pridieux and myself built a better hut, Cameron 
also a small and modest one, it is true, Rassam as good a house as can 
be found in Abyssinia. Stern and Rosenthal live in the first house 
assigned to me, Pereus and Pietro (an Italian) have small huts for the 
daytime, at night in ‘the kitchen.’ All we wish is to be able to 
remain as we are until ‘Thomas Atkin’ comes. Our chains are no 
fun, however—heavy, disagreeable things. Rassam being, as the 
natives say, the ‘master of the dollars,’ managed to get some lighter 
ones put on, a kind of patent ring invented by our former head jailer ; 
but what can poor fellows like Pridieux and myself expect? ‘ Master 
of salts,’ a house in common, used also as a dispensary, heavy fetters. 
Contempt and impertinence are all the natives bestow upon the poor 
white men. Dull times, no books, seldom papers, nothing but our 
ownselves to snarl at, but Theodore to curse. Bad food, horrid beds, 
tyranny and bullying from every one. Dear friend, pity the European 
captives of Theodorus. 

‘‘ But enough of ourselyes—a few words about our ‘ kind dear host,’ 
we have not brought him good luck—he is going down so fast that he 
must collapse shortly into a mere brigand—why he is one already ! 
No country, no people, no friends, he lives by plunder, and passes the 
time by torturing or killing, not his enemies, he scldom can get hold 
of them now, but his friends and his soldiers. He seems to have 
adopted a new system of religion and medicine; he sacrifices daily 
some hundred victims, to what divinity I cannot say, unless it is 
something like the furies he worships; and to cure the excitement of 
his nervous system, the cries of those he burns alive are the only 
solace he can find. When we arrived he imposed upon us by his 
sweet tongue ; we saw only the wild beast at rest, in its drowsy state, 
we thought him good, the rebels bad, and that virtue and goodness 
would at last prevail over rebellion and mutiny. But the mask soon 
fell, even at Gaze we saw the six feet long hippopotamus whip tearing 
to pieces the delicate skin of an Abyssinian lady, and her corpse re- 
moved on a small mat trickling with her blood. But this was nothing. 
Gondar disappeared in flames, kindled by the ‘ father of his people ;’ 
so that the rebels on the surrounding height might sce far and distant 
the glare of the doomed city; priests, women, and a few wretches 
supposed to be rebels were added as fuel; so that the fire should not 
go out by want of materials. Chicfs after chiefs were chained, 
tortured, and crowded together in small huts; day after day new 
murders, new tortures, until one morning he enjoyed the sight of 670 
of his soldiers butchered on a mere suspicion of their intention of 
desiring to run away. This was, however, too much; even the 
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greatest scoundrels around him got frightened, desertion of all the 
men from the few provinces until then still faithful to him took place 
the next morning, so that the diner that day off 670 corpses cost 
him the remainder of his kingdom—rather a heavy bill of fare. 

‘© In this country there is no rule, no more sovereign, anarchy alone 
rules supreme, peasants murder soldiers, soldiers peasants; and 
Theodorus both. The Galla are in the field, Wakshum Gobaze is 
knocking about, anxious to have a shy at Theodorus, but afraid of his 
own soldiers. This cannot last very long; the peasants kill their 
cows and leave the soil to take care of itself; they stand in arms and 
defend, in their way, their property. For us it is bad enough ; little 
chance we have if our people do not come soon. Theodorus on his 
last legs does not stand on trifles. What cares he now about the 
Queen of England, or her friendship? He wants blood, nothing else ; 
of black he ought to be satiated, next he will try what the white man’s 
is like. Indeed he has nearly begun, as a few days ago he killed the six 
remaining servants of the five Europeans, who last January tried to 
escape ; one of these servants was a native of Massowah, so you see 
he is getting on. Our only hope is that, reduced as he is, he will not 
venture here, having to cross eighty miles of country, all in arms 
against him. Specially if Gobaze, his blood enemy, is in the 
neighbourhood ; these two must come to a clash some day; for our 
sake the sooner the better; though as far as liberty is concerned, it 
matters little. We would not be allowed to leave the country, only 
an army can do that. No one in this country believes in the white 
man any more, and unless they get a practical lesson, diplomacy will 
be of no avail; still in Gobaze’s hands our lives are safe. If Theo- 
dorus comes here after the rains, I can only say, in that case ‘ ora pro 
nobis.’ Good bye. Send me all the news and extracts of the Indian 
papers about our affairs. I should like to see their opinions.—Believe 
me, yours affectionately, (Sd.) “HH, Buane.” 


NEw Books. 


THe Nixie TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA AND THE SworD Hunters 
oF THE Hampanw Arass.- By Sir Samuel Baker, M.A., etc. 
London: Macmillan. October, 1867. 


THE lovers of the chase will revel in this volume. Adventure of the 
most thrilling kind is its principal theme. Our already filled pages 
oblige us to reserve it for future discussion. But to the following 
letter we append an extract from it that will account to our corres- 
pondent for his sand shower. 

On a voyage from the Black Sea to England in the Norwegian 
barque, Hong Sverrt, I experienced, under the African coast, between 
Cap Bon and Algiers, a strange kind of weather. From the 20th of 
September to the 25th, the thermometer varying all the time between 
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88° and 80°, while the barometer was gradually falling from 30°13 to 
30°08. The wind changed in this time continually round the compass 
with squalls, as were seen to come up in thick clouds from the 8.E., 
and draw round the horizon over south and west, and sometimes turn 
back round to the northern. Thus the weather remained until the 
23rd, when the squalls became very strong; the wind at the beginning 
blowing from several quarters, but at last settled down from the 
northward, and with each squall followed a tremendous heat and haze, 
carrying with it a “red brown” dust which covered the vessel. It 
was very fine dust, but seemed under the fingers to be a very minute 
sand. This dust continued to fall for almost eighteen to twenty hours. 
It seemed to me, as far as I could observe the course of the clouds, 
that this dust must have come from the African coast, where at the 
time, or before, I should think a sirroco has been blowing. The 
vessel’s position was between 37° 52 and 38° 9 north latitude, and 6° 15 
and 4° 53’ longitude east, in sixty to eighty miles from the coast. 
CagLt F. Hansen, Master. 


On his way to the Abyssinian mountains, Sir Samuel thus speaks of 
the desert sandy wanderers :— 


“The rains have commenced in the south and are extending 
towards the north; the cold and heavier air of the southern rain 
clouds sweeps down upon the over heated atmosphere of the desert, 
and produces sudden violent squalls and whirlwinds when least ex- 
pected, as at that time the sky is cloudless. 

‘“‘The effect of these desert whirlwinds is most curious, as their 
force is sufficient to raise dense columns of sand and dust several 
thousand feet high ; these are not the evanescent of a changing wind, 
but they frequently exist for many hours, and travel forward, or more 
usually in circles resembling in the distance solid pillars of sand. 
The Arab superstition invests these appearances with the supernatural, 
and the mysterious sand column of the desert wandering in its burning 
solitude, is an evil spirit, ‘a Gin’ (genii plural, of the Arabian 
Nights). I have frequently scen many such columns at the same time 
in the boundless desert, all travelling or waltzing in various directions 
at the wilful choice of each whirlwind: this vagrancy of character is 
an undoubted proof to the Arab mind of thcir independent and 
diabolical origin. 

«And thus the Norwegian barque seems to have got into bad 
company.” 





Notes oN NoveE.rrieEs. 


WE little expected having ever to record the capture of a Fenzan 
privateer in our pages, but the following is so much like it that we 
preserve the curiosity, whether it turn out true or untrue— 

CAPTURE OF A SurposED FENIAN PRIVATEER.—The Glasgow 
Herald publishes the following from its Greenock correspondent :— 
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‘ Intelligence has been received in town from H.M.S. Lion, presently 
stationed at Lough Swilly, that a few days ago a suspicious-looking 
craft being observed in the offing, a boat from the war ship was 
promptly manned and went in chase. Coming up to the craft, a 
request was made by the officer in charge of the Lion’s boat to the 
person in command of the unknown craft that she should produce her 
papers. The request was declined, and intimation was given that the 
first man who dared to set foot on board would be thrown into the 
sea. Upon this the stranger craft was promptly boarded by the blue 
jackets, and the crew, nine in number, of the craft being seized, they 
were put in irons and taken on board the war-ship, where they await 
orders from the Admiralty. The vessel has also been detained. 
Details are not given as to the cargo of the captured craft, but as she 
had no papers on board, and is suspected of being a Fenian privateer, 
considerable interest is attached to the result of the investigation now 
being made.” No confirmation of this story appears in the Dublin 
apers. 

: We leave the foregoing curiosity as it is, and can only find room 
for the following, a subject to which we shall have ample occasion 
to return in an early number, with the satisfaction of having lent 
our aid towards the establishment of that stringent law which comes 
in force in January next. 

A medical contemporary furnishes a deplorable picture of the in- 
efficiency of the existing laws for the protection of merchant seamen. 
Of the six poor fellows who were taken into the Dreadnought hospital 
ship, on the 26th of August, four were so reduced by scurvy 
that they had to be hoisted on to the medical deck. They are 
now improving, but their condition is a sad one, and the story of 
their wrongs, as told by one of their number, is exceedingly 
painful. It appears that they were four months out from Calcutta, 
having twice crossed the line, and during all that time the forecastle 
was kept in a most foully unclean state. The sailors requested the 
mate to have it cleaned, lest it should “ breed a plague,” but the 
request received no attention till the second time the ship crossed 
the line, and then something was done in the way of painting. As 
a rule, however, the condition of the forecastle must have been 
loathsome in the extreme, for, in the language of the sailors, it 
‘‘gtunk.’’ ‘The only provisions were salt beef, salt pork, and biscuit, 
and they were often compelled to eat beef which had been con- 
demned on the voyage out as unfit for human food. Not a particle 
of vegetable was served out during the voyage, save a few preserved 
carrots to those men who were laid up by scurvy. The only drink 
was water, and this was the water of the Hooghly—not the most 
wholesome or refreshing beverage in the world. We have omitted 
to mention tea and coffee, both of which they had in addition. But 
how were these prepared? This is the recipe: The coffee having 
been placed in a vessel, three quarts of boiling water were poured 
upon it, and after standing for a few moments “a couple of buckets 
of cold water” were added. The farce of supplying lime-juice was, 
it seems, gone through, a bottle containing about twenty-six ounces 

3 P 
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being given weekly to every five men; but it contained an ugly 
deposit, and before the ship had nearly completed her voyage it was 
‘‘as black as your coat.’’ The facts need little comment; they speak 
too strongly for themselves, and we trust that the owners of the 
Riversdale will afford us some explanation of them. Gross negligence 
and utter inhumanity have been shown by someone, and the question 
now arises, who is the responsible person? It is simply monstrous to 
suppose that so glaring a case of cruelty as that to which the crew of 
the Jtiversdale testify should be allowed to go unpunished. It is 
rumoured that a Board of Trade inquiry will be made into the matter, 
and we trust it may be so. 





Rovat NatronaL Lrre-Boat INstirtvTr0n. 


On the 8rd of October, a meeting of this institution was held at its house, 
John Stroct, Adelphi; Thomas Chapman, Esq., I°.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 
There wero also present, Sir E. Perrott, Bart., Admiral Sir William Hall, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Admiral Gordon, Captain Arrow, deputy master of the 
Trinity House; J. Griffith, Esq., Admiral Ryder, Admiral M’Hardy, A. 
Boetefeur, Esq., Captain De St. Croix, Captain Ward, R.N., inspector of 
life-boats to the institution; and Richard Lewis, Esq., the secretary. 

The minutes of tho provious meeting having been read the silver medal 
of the institution, and a copy of its vote on parchment, wore ordered to 
bo presentod to Captain Edward Kearon, and a reward of £30 13s. 6d. to 
tho other men of the crew of the institution’s life-boat at Arklow, Ireland, 
for putting off on the night of the 11th September, during a fiorce gale 
from the S.E., and in a vory heavy sea, to the smack Kate and Mary, of 
Arklow, which was riding at anchor in that bay in a dangerous position, 
with only a boy on board. The master of tho smack, who had been taken 
off in the life-boat, was placed on board his vessel, which subsequently 
got away in safety. 

A reward of £16 10s. was also voted to pay the expenses of the institu- 
tions life-boat at Whitby, in putting off on September 30th in a gale of 
wind and heavy sea, and rescuing the crew of four men of the schooner 
Commot, of Whitby, which had stranded on Whitby sands. 

The sum of £17 18s. was also granted to pay the expenses of the 
society’s Scarborough life-boat in going out at midnight on September 
29th, and saving four men from the brigantine Sybel, of Yarmouth, which 
had been in collision with another vessel in Scarborough Roads, and was 
in a disabled state. A coble had previously gone out to this vessel, but 
on account of the hoavy sea that was running, she could not venture 
alongside to rescuc the crew. 

A reward of £5 15s. was likewise voted to pay the expenses of the 
Bocicty’s life-boat at Howth, Dublin Bay, in putting off during a heavy 
gale on the 12th September, to the assistanco of the schoonor’ Splendid, of 
Dublin, which was scen making for the harbour in a disabled stato, and 
had afterwards anchored near the Baldoyle sands. The life-boat took off 
the captain, and also brought the schooner safely into Howth harbour, 
and moored her alongside the pier. 

A reward of £9 10s. was likewise voted to pay the expenses of the 
institution’s life-boat at Orme’s Head, in putting off on the 20th Sep- 
tember, in a strong wind, and with the assistance of a steamer, taking tho 
disabled smack Jane, of Carnaryon, and tho four porsons on board, safely 


into Beaumaris. 
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A reward was also granted to the crow of tho institution’s life-boat at 
Newbiggin, for putting off during a heavy gale, and bringing safely into 
harbour, seven fishing boats and their crews of thirty men, belonging to 
North Sunderland, Newton, and Caister, which were in imminent danger 
while making for the south. 

Rewards, amounting to £40 13s., wero*’also grantedito the crews of the 
society’s life-boats at Gadietawa: Dundalk, Margate, and New Brighton, 
for various services during the recent heavy gales. 

A reward of £15 was voted to tho crew of the yawl Eclat, of Caister, for 
pee off in a strong N.E. gale and heavy sea,tand rescuing, on the 26th 

uly, from a small boat ten persons belonging to the sloop Favourite and 
schooner Unity, of Goole, which had been in collision, and afterwards 
became total wrecks, on the Norfolk coast. 

The committee expressed their condolence with the family of the late 
John Diston Powles, Esq., on tho decease of that lamented gentleman. 
He had been an active member of the institution for upwards of forty 
years, and had been one of its best and warmest friends. 

Payments, amounting to nearly £4000, were ordered to be made on 
various life-boat establishments, making a total of £23,290 which tho 
institution had expended on its life-boat stations during the current year. 
It had also, during the same period, contributed to tho rescuo of seven 
hundred and sixty-two lives from various shipwrecks, and had been 
directly or indirectly instrumental in saving sixteen thousand six hundrod 
and sixty-three lives sinco its first establishment. 

It was stated that the pressure on the funds of the institution, in carry- 
ing on its great and national work was very heavy at the presont time, 
and that some of the funded capital of the society would probably have to 
be sold out to mect theso pressing demands. 

It was reported that legacies had been left to the institution by the lato 
Miss Maria Irlam, of Dibbiusdale, Chester, £1000 duty freo; the late 
Mrs. Sarah D. Woodhouse, of London, £100 free of duty; and the lato 
Robert Shepherd, Esq., of Rochdale, a reversionary legacy of £1000. The 
executors of the late Mrs. Morgan, of Cheltenham, had also placed at 
the disposal of tho institution £650, from tho residuo of her cstate. A 
contribution of £50 had also been received from the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, through their able secrotary, Samuel Shawcross, Esq., in aid 
of the support of the life-boat Forester, at Newquay, Cardigan Bay. Tho 
ordor was also collecting funds in aid of an additional life-boat. 

It was also reported that the institution had recontly sont new life- 
boats to Mullion in Cornwall, Brighton, and Dundalk in Ireland. 

Several of the railway and steam-packet companies had kindly given 
free conveyances to the boats. A grand demonstration had takon placo 
with the Mullion boat at Penzance on the 10th September. Similar 
demonstrations had also taken place with the Brighton and Dundalk life- 
boats. These three boats were tho gifts respectively of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, of the London Sunday Schools, and of the Stockport Sunday 
School, to the institution. It was reported that anothor of the large safety 
fishing boats of tho institution had been built and launched. It had boen 
taken chargo of by some fishermen belonging to Anstruther, N.B. 

It was decided to form a life-boat station at Almwch, on the Anglesey 
coast. A lady in Berkshire had also placed at the disposal of the institu- 
tion £420, to pay for a new boat and carriage. She wished the boat to 
be named the Florence. 

Reports were read from tho inspector and the assistant inspoctor of life- 
boats of the society on their recent visit to tho coasts. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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[Communications for the Editor of the Nautical Magazine to be addressed to 
him at 31, Poultry.) 


PaRTIcULARS OF Liauts RECENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 579.) 
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(a) From this red buoy Gilkicker point is N.W. } W.; also Horse 
Fort, 8.8.E. 3 E., 1 mile, and the eastern side of No-mans-land Fort in 
a line with the Yarborough monument on the Isle of Wight. 


DrreEctTions.—There is about the same depth of water, viz., from twenty 
to twenty-three feet, over the bank botween this buoy and the Spit (bell) 
buoy, but vessels of a heavy draught should, on ontering or leaving 
Portsmouth harbour, unless near high water, pass to the southward and 
eastward of the Outer Spit buoy. 

Variations 21° Westerly in 1867. 


(6) The four buoys marking the north side of the Dockyard bank are 

ainted red, the western, or turning buoy, marking Carr spit, having a 

Staff and Globe. Tho two buoys marking the shoal off Weare point and 
Neyland spit are painted black. 


(c) Rocks in the vicinity of Cape Freels.—The following is a list of 
Rocks and their positions lately discovered on the Wost Coast of New- 
roar by Lieutenant James H. Kerr, in charge of the Survey on 
that Coast. 


Snap Rock, awash is in lat. 49° 53’ 30’, long. 58° 41’, West of Green- 
wich, from it—Funk island bears S.E. 2 8., 224 miles. Barrack rocks 
bear W. = N., 124 miles. Offer Wadham light bears 8S. W. :S., 17% miles. 


Pigeon Rock has 2 fathoms on it, and from it—South Barrack rock 
bears North, 3 miles. Extreme of Cape Fogo bear S.W. by W. Joo 
Butts point bears N.W. @ W. Pigeon island bears W. ¢ N. 


Lanes Easi Rock has 2 fathoms on it, and from it—The West End of 
Barracks bears N.E. by E. 3 EK. 13 miles. Round head bears W. by N. 
Extreme of Cape Fogo bears 8.8.W. 3 W. 


Lanes West [tock has 3 fathoms on it, and from it—Round head bears 
W. by N. i N., 2 miles. Lanes East rock bears EK. by S. + S., 14 miles. 


Clam Rock has 9 fathoms on it, and from it—Offor Wadham light bears 
§. = W., 7 miles. South extreme of Cape Fogo bears W. = N. 


Pinnacle Rock has 10 fathoms on it, and from it—Capo Fogo, in a 
a ee Round head, bears N. 4 W., 2 miles. Copper island summit 
ears S.W. 


White Clam Rock has 9 fathoms on it, and from it—Cape Fogo, in a line 
with Round head, bears N. + W., 4¢ miles. Copper island summit bears 
S.W. by W. 2 W. 


Frampton Rock has 4 fathoms on it, and from it Coppor island summit 
boars S.E., 24 miles. 


Fishing Rock has 9 fathoms on it, and from it Coppor island summit 
bears S.H. 4 8., 44 miles. 


Western Head Rock has 3 fathoms on it, and from it—Western head 
bears North, 1 mile. South extreme of Capo Fogo bears E. 4 N., 22 
miles. Burnt point opon of Wild point bears W. ‘by N. 3 N., 4 miles. 
Copper island summit bears South, 5 miles. 


East Rock has 10 fathoms on it, and from it Offer Wadham light bears 
W. 4N., 23 miles. 


Outer East Rock has 12 fathoms on it, and from it Offer Wadham light 
bears W.N.W., 54 miles. 
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Brenton Rock has 5 fathoms on it, and from it Funk island centro bears 
E., 6 miles. 
Rocks also exist, to which no names have been given, as follows :— 
6 fathoms Funk island centre bearing S. by E. 4 E., 2 miles. 


10 ee me fe S.E. 3 E., ) ae 
15 » + ” K. 45., i, 
10 99 99 »? EK. 2 N,, 3 99 
3° - a ve N.E.by.E.3b.,2_ ,, 
3 99 9? 99 N.E. ; N., 2 99 
9 2: o on N.W.2W., 2 ,, 
11° 7 mn “ N.W. by W., 13 ,, 
15° 93 99 9) W. i N., 22 99 
6 bie a S S.W. by W., 1 ,, 


* These rocks are parts of narrow banks, cach upwards of half a milo 
long N.E. and 8.W., with less than 30 fathoms on them, tho others being 
small with from forty to sixty fathoms close round them. 


The position of Funk island centre is in lat. 49° 45’ 29’ N., long. 
63° 10’ 49’, West of Greenwich. 


South Coast—Placentia Bay—Merchant Shoal.—While examining tho 
courso of the Telegraphic cable from Placentia to Sydney, in Capo Breton 
island, a patch with 65 fathoms was discovered, which 13 supposed to be 
the Merchant Shoal, from it—Verdo point, Placentia, bears 8S... 2 E., 15 
miles. South-west point of Merashcen island bears N.b. 4 N., 8 miles. 

It is reported that from this point towards Merasheen island many shoal 
patches exist with deep water amongst thom. 

Variation at Funk Island 33° 20° Westerly in 1867. 

at Cape Fogo 36° " “ 
at Placentia bay 30° 3 . 


(d) Tho Office of Irish Lights, Dublin, has given Notice, that a red 
conical buoy, marked finana shoal, has boon placed to mark the south- 
west edge of the Rinana shoal, off Scattery island, Shannon river. 

It lies in six fathoms at low water springs, with the following marks 
and bearings :— 

Ray peak a little south of the cliff of Kilcraden head W. by N. 2N. 

The highest part of the battery on the suuth point of Scattery island, 
in a line with tho round tower N.L. by N. 


South Coast—Temporary Buoy un Barrels Rock.—Also, that the perch 
on the Barrels rock, Courtmacsherry bay, having been washed away, a 
black can buoy, marked Larrels rock, has been placed sixty fathoms 8S. W. 
4 W. of the rock, and will remain there until the perch is replaced, when 
it will be removed. 

Variation 26° Westerly in 1867. 


(e) A rock has been discovered (by H.M.S Perseus striking on it) in the 
Kétrusima strait, leading from the Misimi-nada to the Bingo-nada of tho 
inland sea, and, as it lies in tho fairway of ships, is of much importance. 

It is named the Perseus rock, 1s about 20 feet in circumference, and has 
only 7 feet on it at low-water springs; it bears E. 4.N., a third of a milo 
distant from the north point of Kkosima, and from it—JXosima, north 
extreme, bears W. 48S. Josima, south-cast extreme, bears S.W. by S. 
Masima, west extreme, bears S. 4 K. Masima, north oxtrome, bears 
S.E. 2S. Tsusima, west extremo, N. by b. 

At a quarter of a cablo from the rock thore are from 5 to 7 fathoms 
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water, and between it and Kosima no soundings under 20 fathoms, thus 
leaving a clear passage of 2 cables. 

Between half ebb and low-water the position of this danger is indicated 
by a strong ripple. 

Variation 2° 50’ Westerly in 1867. 


(f) With roference to Notice to Mariners, No. 29 (see page 405), the 
Trinity House, London, has given Notice, that, owing to unavoidable 
circumstances, the ved cuts intended to have been shown from tho low 
lighthouso at Orfordness, on or about tho lst September, will not be ready 
for exhibition until the end of the year, and that further notice will be 
given as soon as a definite time for their exhibition can be fixed. : 


(g) The Commissioners of Northern Lights have given Notice that a 
black bell buoy, with an iron spar cage containing a bell, surmounted by 
a staff and ball, has been placed near to Patterson’s rock, eastward of 
Sanda island, instead of the can buoy hitherto moored on the spot. 


(h) Its position, as given is in lat. 36° 44’ N., long. 6° 263’ West of 
Greenwich. From it San Sebastian ee bears 8. 3 E., Malandar point 
light E. by N. $ N., and tho centre of the Salmedina rocks W. by N., 
nearly 14 miles. 

- On the same night that this light is exhibited the light at present 
exhibited from the church of Chipiona will be discontinued. 

Variation 20° Westerly in 1867. 


(%) At the mouth of Annamessix river, on the shoal, which extends 
from the south-west point of Jane island towards the light-vessel, threo 

uarters of a mile distant from each, in é} feet water, moan tide; the 
light-vessel stationed there will be removed. 


k) ALTERATION OF BUOYS BETWEEN THE KisH AND TusKAR LIGHTS. 
— With reference to Notice to Mariners, No. 23, issued from this Office, 
dated the 26th of April, 1867, relative to the alteration of buoys between 
the Kish and Tuskar lights, the Corporation of the Port of Dublin has 
given Notice, that the following alterations have now taken place. 

KisH Bank.—North Kish buoy is now a conical black buoy with staff 
and ball and marked Kish buoy, No. 1. 

Middle Kish buoy.—An additional black can buoy, marked Kish buoy, 
No. 2, lies midway between the North and South buoys, on the outer 
me of the bank, in 15 fathoms water. 

outh Kish buoy is now a conical black buoy, marked Kish bank, No. 3. 

Coptina BAnkK.—Codling Bank buoy moved 2 miles N. by W. 2 W. 
of its late position, is now a can buoy, coloured black and white in vertical 
stripes. 

InpDIA Bank.—ZIndia Bank buoy is now a conical buoy, dlack and whtte 
in horizontal bands. 

ARKLOW Bank.—North Arklow buoy is now red with staff and bali, 
and marked Arklow bank, No. 1. 

Intermediate buoys.—There are three red can buoys on the outer edge of 
the bank equally distant from tho North and South buoys, and each other, 
Saati respectively Arklow bank, No. 2, Arklow bank, No. 8, and Arklow 

ank, No. 4. 


South Arklow buoy is a red conical buoy, marked Arklow bank, No. 5.. 
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BLACKWATER BANK.—North Blackwater buoy changed to a black conical 
buoy, has staff and ball and is marked Blackwater, No. 1. 


Intermediate buoys.—The two intermediate buoys have been changed to 
black can buoys, and are marked Blackwater, No. 2, and Blackwater, No. 3. 

South Blackwater buoy is a conical black buoy, marked Blackwater, No. 4. 

Lona Banx.—WNorth long bank buoy a conical red buoy has staff and 
ball, is marked Long bank, No. 1. 

Middle buoy.— An additional red can buoy lies equi-distant from the 
North and South buoys and is marked Long bank, No. 2. 


South Long bank buoy a red conical buoy, is marked Long bank, No. 8. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Our friends in the book way will bear with us. We have not been so 
much pressed for space for a yery long time. 


Our correspondent ‘‘C. Renaut,” shall be attended to in our next. 
Surely the proposal about tho log-line is a mountain of a molehill! 


Our Jamaica letter is receivod. What! another caso of scutiling ? 


CHARTS, ETO., PUBLISHED BY THE HYDROGRAPHIO OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 
in October, 1867.—Sold by J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry, and 11, Ktng 
Street, Tower Hill, London. 


729. DEm = 0:20 Nova Scotia, Sambro island to Causo Cape. Captains 
Bayfield and Orlebar, R.N. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


730. DEm = 0:20 Nova Scotia, Sable Cape to Sambro island. Captains 
Bayfield and Shortland. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


2083. DEm = 0°30 Africa South, Agulhas Cape to Mossel bay. Various 
authorities. 1867. 2s. 6d. 
932. om = various Jaya island, its Harbours and Anchorages. Dutch 
Survey. 1867. 1s. 6d. 


16. om = 1:0 China inland Sca, Hioga and Odsaka. Commander 
Bullock, R.N. 1867. 1s. 6d. 


861. DEm = 1°7 Russian Tartary, Sheet 1, Amur river from entrance 
to Tchnurrak point. 1864. 2s. 6d. 


862. DEm = 1°7, Russian Tartary, Shod&t 2, Amur river from 
Tchnurrak point to Grand Duke Alexander islands. 1864. 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD DUNSTERVILLE, Commander, R.N. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 15th September, 1867. 
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PoRTSMOUTH AND 1T8 DEFENCES. 


Tue defences of Portsmouth in days gone by, were her wooden walls, 
but in days to come are to be those of iron; and whether afloat or 
on shore, seems not yet to be decided. Eternal, endless change, like 
fashion, rules the day; and experience tells us we must bow to the 
decrees of fate. There too is that busy, bustling element, called 
steam, almost making soldiers believe themselves sailors, and with 
smooth water in “ the stilly night,” hinting to us that we must be on 
the qui vive, lest in the event of sudden war, a dash be made at our 
vulnerable, or what we have been induced to believe are our invulner- 
able points, and the pride of John Bull in his old sea walls, the navy, 
be scattered to the winds. Therefore it is that the defences of Ports- 
mouth must always concern us. Its very waters are sacred; every part 
of its shores remind us of former years—aye, when England was fight- 
ing for her very existence among the nations; and sacred they should 
be still, whether her sea walls (for those are they on which she has been 
most disposed to meet her foes) be composed of wood or iron. Nor 
should there be any trifling with their principal home; unchangeable, 
that has remained through centuries, when let alone. But amid the 
ever changing fashions of the day, Portsmouth has not been exempted, 
and it remains to be seen whether the harbour of our first naval arsenal, 
will come as harmless out of the hands of modern governments, as it 
did out of those of former days. 

Yes, as time rolls on, so comes change—change which has at length 
revolutionized the fleet. Under the kindly influence of peace, our 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic have not been slow to tell 
us what they have done; and how, by means of as complete a trans- 
formation as was ever made within so short a period, in a ship of war, 
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they have come off victorious in the war of the rebellion. And if 
they have taken the pains to make no secret of their change, shall we 
not timely discern the formidable nature of the ships by which we too 
should be assailed, should unhappily a war arise on some future day. 
Their change has not been confined merely from wood to iron; it 
has been far more important even than that. The moderate sized gun 
of former days has been replaced by a monster, and that in a kind of 
ship, which, say what we may, will be hard to see above water. Let 
us hope however, that, nations are learning wisdom as well as warfare : 
the former profiteth, while the latter impoverisheth. Let us therefore, 
look at war as a necessity of the past; be earnest in our endeavours to 
keep it from our shores; not forgetting that on some future day it 
still might reach us, taking for our motto “cura quietem,’” in 
order that should it come we may not be found asleep. 

One of our principal cares in such a case are the dettaoes of Ports- 
mouth. They form a serious item in our annual expenses, and well 
they may do so, when the efficiency of our first naval arsenal is at 
stake. And those defences extend over a huge area of flood and field, 
that is actually under the range of the monster guns of these days. 
Three miles has been considered about the effective range of our naval 
artillery ; but, from the defences of Portsmouth six miles would be 
required to reach Spithead! So soon as these defences were pro- 
nounced necessary, their cost, however great, would vanish in com- 
parison with their object. But by a statement which has recently 
appeared in The Times, a serious defect has been allowed to creep into 
them ; and which the sooner it is rectified the better, for sooner or 
later rectified it must be. 

Portsmouth as all the world knows stands on an island, formed on 
one side by the sea, and on the other by the waters of its own harbour 
and those of Langstone, connected together by a creek, of no further 
use as yet, but as admitting, at a certain time of tide, the waters of 
Langstone flowing through it into Portsmouth Harbour. But in the 
course of the construction of these fortifications, it seems to have been 
intended (and we purposely italicise the word) that there should be a 
bona fide channel made of this creek, for the passage of gun-vessels 
between the two harbours. The dimensions of this channel are 
referred to in the statement from the Zimes, so that we need not repeat 
it here; and its purpose was of course to contribute towards the 
defence of Portsmouth, as were the fortifications themselves. 

It appears by the statement which we print in extenso, that the 
fortifications are drawing towards their completion, but of the enlarge- 
ment of this creek for its intended purpose, nothing appears from which 
we can gather more than that it remains in stats quo antes, or perhaps 
in other words untouched. 

There can be no doubt that to make such a channel as that which 
was required, implied a very considerable outlay—one which would 
make a large addition even to the work of constructing long lines of 
fortification. The enlarging and deepening this channel would, no 
doubt, require coffer dams at Langstone as well as at the Portsmouth 
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end of it, to keep the tidal water from the works. Still it appears by 
paragraph 9, in the statement from the Times, that, this work was to have 
been done, as well as that of the ramparts; and there is more than one 
reason why this is really as important as the fortifications themselves. 

Portsmouth Harbour, quiet as it has been nearly ever since it owned 
the name, is at length to verify the principle of change, which has been 
growing every where! It has been condemned to contribute to the 
enlargement of its dockyard ; an extension of ground is required for 
this, which must be taken from that. Now to take ground from Ports- 
mouth Harbour, is virtually to rob that harbour of so much tidal water, 
which means that tidal water can no longer occupy it as it did. But 
tidal water has been held as essential to keeping down the bar of that 
harbour, and a high authority now passed away, has declared that 
every “cup” of water that flows with the tide into Portsmouth Har- 
bour has its value. And in order to contribute as much tidal water 
as was thus to be taken away, by adding ground to the dockyard, 
Langstone Harbour was looked to for it, and hence the importance of 
a channel for it to flow through from Langstone to Portsmouth. Such 
a condition of affairs between the two harbours, perhaps, little con- 
cerned those who have been constructing the works of the fortifications, 
but it is a vital matter to the efficiency, and even to the existence 
itself of Portsmouth Harbour. 

Recourse has been had to the dredge, for the purpose of keeping 
down the bar, which dredge has been freely used of late years. But 
there are high naval authorities in these matters whose opinions our 
pages contain, that are by no means favourable to the opinion of that 
bar ever remaining in the quiet condition which it shewed before it 
was invaded by this dredge. It has evidently been of late years and 
even now is in an unquiet condition, according to the hydrographic 
notices that have been issued concerning it. And if the mere dis- 
turbance of it has produced this effect, what will that be which robs the 
harbour-stream ebb of its only means of keeping down that bar?—when 
the amount of that tidal stream is diminished by the encroachment of 
the dockyard, and is even lessened still more by not getting its due 
amount of tidal water that was to have been replaced from Langstone. 

Would it not have been far better to have let Portsmouth alone in its 
long rest and to have adopted the proposal of Admiral Sheringham, by 
transferring all our steam to the Hamble for the sake of room, instead 
of denying it tidal water to enlarge the dockyard, as he advised the 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty in 1861, in his letter, printed in our 
Volume for 1864. We are, at all events, not alone in believing so. 

But we will now make room for the statement of the Times, and 
give it seriatim as so important a subject deserves. 

1. If the opinions of the officers of our own Royal Engineers, from 
Sir John Burgoyne down to the youngest officer, were taken with 
regard to the triple lines of fortifications now rising up in bristling 
array around the dockyard and naval arsenal at Portsmouth, with their 
advance guards at the east and west ends of the Isle of Wight, it is 
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more than probable that the majority would pronounce all the works 
as perfect as human skill or foresight, under the circumstances of their 
design and construction, could possibly render them. Still many of 
our Enginecr officers hold contrary opinions, and contend, in common 
with many military men and civil engineers, that scarcely a work can 
be inspected, finished or in the course of construction, that does not 
exhibit some fatal defect, either original in design, or arising out of the 
conditions of its construction. - 

2. No other nation has certainly in times of peace entered upon a 
work of such magnitude as in the great scheme for the “ Defence of 
the Dockyards and Naval Arsenals.” The work is vast if the failures 
have been pretty numerous. It is better for our strength, however, to 
discover and point out all such defects as may exist ourselves than to 
allow our foreign friends (who are constantly and wonderfully in- 
quisitive in the matter) to point them out for our special edification, 
and thus lead them to suppose that the people of this country are 
content to repose in fancied security upon a false estimate of the 
country’s defensive power in the shape of its coast and harbour 
fortifications. 

3. It would also be as well to confess at once that even up to the 
present moment we have nothing as the fruits of military engineering 
of which we can very loudly boast, or that is likely to excite the 
admiration of our American brethren, or of our many friends from the 
Continent of Europe, unless, indeed, it is the magnificent way in which 
we spend our money on such matters, the “eccentricity”? with which 
we make many of our greatest works look uncommonly like failures, 
and the incomparable coolness with which we do all these things. 
It is certainly impressive enough to take one’s stand on the highest 
point of the crest of Portsdown-hill and look downwards to the south 
the west, and the east, over scores of square miles of land and water 
which are being covered with forts of every size, description, colour 
and material, red, white, green, brown, and grey ; iron, granite, clay, 
chalk, and sand—a grand school for the education and practice of the 
Royal Engineers. In all this vast plan the Portsdown-hill forts and 
the marine forts at Spithead have naturally outweighed all others in 
general interest, and will continue to do so from their extent and 
peculiarities of position. Let the reader, in imagination, step with us 
on the highest elevation of Portsdown, in the centre of the line of the 
five gigantic forts which are ranged along the seven miles’ length of 
the crest of Portsdown. 

4, Now, if we can only give, for the time, unlimited faith to the 
professional skill and provisions of the great department in Pall Mall 
that designed those works, and in its subordinate officers who carried 
out the details of their construction, we should find Widley, Southwick 
Nelson, Wallingford, and Purbrook assume an appearance of grandeur, 
strength, and efficiency that hould last for ages, as they stand in their 
elevated solitude with their backs turned upon Portsmouth dockyard 
and arsenal, and their empty embrasures looking towards London. If 
however, we lay down this faith on the glacis of these forts, and look 
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boldly down into their deep white ditches, their empty embrasures, or 
over their grass-covered ramparts, reminiscences will arise of main 
magazines collapsing 50 feet below the level of finished parade grounds, 
of escarp walls falling down into and filling up the ditch, of retaining 
walls giving way from excess of weight behind them, of arches and 
vaulted passages in brickwork split and gaping under superincumbent 
and miscalculated weights, and a thousand other “ eccentricities ’’ of 
the kind. But, as we have already observed, the work has been vast 
if the mistakes or failures have been pretty numerous. As a rule also, 
all the mistakes, or nearly all, which have occurred, have been due to 
circumstances under the control of the officer in local charge rather 
than to the heads of the Engineer department at the War-office ; or, 
to the immense progress made in the manufacture and calibre of rifled 
artillery since these and all other works around Portsmouth were 
designed. There is also certainly nothing on the heights of Portsdown 
nor in any part of the triple bands of fortification that stretch out from 
its base which can be said to exhibit such a miserable fiasco as may be 
seen on the banks of the Medway. 

5. ‘The Portsdown forts,’ Colonel Jervois remarks, in referring to 
objections that have bcen raised to their construction, ‘‘ render it im- 
possibie for an enemy who may have landed on the coast of Sussex to 
seize the hill by any force detached from his main body without a 
regular siege.’’ To this it may be replied that no enemy must ever 
be allowed to land in England. He must be met on the beach and 
driven back into the sea he has ventured to cross. Too much has been 
made of Portsdown-hill, but as the work is nearly done it is useless to 
grumble too persistently over the £600,000 it will have cost. 
Southwick, Widley, and Nelson, the three forts holding the central 
position of Portsdown, and which loom up so grandly in their elevated 
scat 600ft. above sea level, are complete so far as their construction by 
the contractor is concerned; but the Artillery Department have yet 
to lay the “‘racers””’ on the gun-platforms on the ¢erre-plein and in the 
caponnieres, and supply the guns and mortars for their armament. 
These three works may be generally described as earthworks of extra- 
ordinary size and horse-shoe form, with deep and wide ditches cut in 
the chalk, and flanked by weak caponniéres. 

6. The front of each work, or the toe of the horseshoe, faces north, 
the heel of the shoe, or gorge of the work, being on the south face of 
the hill, and toward Portsmouth. The gorge is closed by massively 
built barracks in brickwork, with stone dressings. From the edge of 
the huge chalk ditches down to the long and deep valley north of the 
position the entire face of the hill has been cleared of all timber or 
hedgerows, and all inequalities in the ground levelled, so that it now 
forms a vast glacis swept in all directions by the fire of the forts. 
From the valley below, in which lie embosomed in foliage the villages 
of Purbrook, Southwick, and Waterloo, the ground gradually rises in 
a succession of swells, mostly well covered with timber, until it cul- 
minates in the far distance in lofty spurs from the great range of downs 
which extends along the coast of Sussex. 
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7. So far we have seen the central strength of the great position of 
Portsdown. We have now only to glance at the east and west ends. 
On the eastern end of the hill stands Fort Purbrook, with its two 
extensive outworks—a lion couchant, keeping watch over the low-lyin 
land below and the great eastern highway leading towardsChichester an 
Brighton. Purbrook is very similar in form to the three central forts, 
only differing in its two outworks, which embrace the north-east and 
east slopes of the hill. It is still in course of construction. Fort 
Wallington, on the west end of Portsdown, and overlooking the slope 
of the hill to the N.W., is partly built on clay, and has revetments of 
massive brickwork on the escarps and counterscarps. It is cape et 
with the exception of its armament. Fareham Fort is separated by 
the village of Fareham from the west base of Portsdown, but it is part 
of the Portsdown line of defence, commanding as it does the approaches 
to the hill in the advance of any enemy from the westward or the 
Solent. It is an earthwork, with bomb-proof brick casemates under 
the ramparts. The armament of all the Portsdown forts is intended to 
comprise a total number of about 200 heavy guns and mortars, be- 
sides light pieces for the caponniére. These guns may possibly be all 
mounted in the forts in about two years’ time—October, 1869—aif the 
authorities bestir themselves in the matter with requisite energy. 

8. Looking south from Portsdown, and in the direction of Portsmouth, 
may be seen at the very foot of the hill, with only the village of Cosham 
intervening, the northern section of the second circle of fortifications, 
as Portsdown is the northern section of its first or outer circle, which 
engirdles Portsmouth—the Hilsea lines, defending the only entrance 
to the island of Portsea by road from the mainland. The Hilsea lines 
have been uncommonly fruitful in their crop of ‘‘ eccentricities.” These 
lines are nearly 3,000 yards in length, and their right may be seen 
resting on the mudlands of Langstone harbour and their left on the 
mudlands of Portsmouth harbour. They consist of long earthwork 
curtains, with casemated batteries on the flanks of each curtain, the 
batteries intended to cross fire with each other, and sweep the whole 
front of the work. There are embrasures for 90 guns. 

9. The channel between Portsmouth and Langstone harbours, con- 
necting the two tidal waters, runs in front of the lines, and an inner 
moat separates this tidal channel, in which a certain depth of water is 
to be retained at all times of tide, from the base of the line of ramp. 
A new road has also been constructed for the use of the public aoe 
or leaving the island from the mainland, which is to supersede the ol 
highway, and the outer tidal water channel was to have been so de- 
signed, to use the exact words made use of in Colonel Jervois’s report 
on the “‘ progress made in the construction of the fortifications for the 
protection of the dockyard and the naval arsenals,” dated February, 
1867, ‘‘ to give it sufficient dimensions to allow of the passage of 
floating batteries.’ The Hilsea lines have become a sand-covered 
ruin, with their casemates cracked and tottering over quaking bog and 
permeating chalk springs. The embrasures are choked with the falling 
earth intended to cover the brick face of the casemates on the flanks, 
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and the revetment walls throughout are kept in their places by an 
elaborate system of timber shoring. 

10. The work of construction has been for years in hand, and suc- 
cessive contractors have been driven from it by ruin or despair; but 
still the locomotive with its long train of earth trucks may be seen 
toiling upwards and along the line of rampart depositing its earth 
coverings. The difficulties met with in the construction of this line of 
defence have been immense, but in timé they will no doubt be finally 
overcome and the work finished. The embrasures have all been placed 
so closely together, however, that every alternate one must be built up, 
and thus the Hilsea lines will only mount one-half the number of guns 
for which they were designed. No one imagines it possible that 
Hilsea lines will ever be subjected to an attack by an enemy, and, 
therefore, in common with the huge forts on Portsdown, possibly, it 
can matter but very little whether guns are placed on them or not. 

11. The eccentricities of the Hilsea lines, which appear to be of the 
greatest public importance at the present moment, relate to the con- 
struction of the new public highway, and the tidal channel connecting 
the waters of Portsmouth and Langstone harbours. The new highway 
has been carried by the Royal Engineers over the tidal channel re- 
ferred to by a bridge, moving over central wheels by double rails, of 
such restricted dimensions that the local authorities—the Sheet Bridge 
Highway Trust—refuse to accept it, and a new bridge must therefore 
be constructed at the expense of the Government. 

12. The tidal channel is a still more serious matter. When the 
Hilsea lines at present being constructed on the south bank of the 
tidal channel were first designed at the War-office, to supersede the 
old bit of fortification then standing there, the Admiralty communicated 
with the War-office, and desired that in any future alteration of the 
old tidal channel the width of the tidal water at high-water mark 
should not be less than 300 feet, that two openings for the passage of 
war vessels should be available in any new bridge, and that the tidal 
channel should be made of sufficient depth and width to admit of the 
passage through from Portsmouth to Langstone harbour, or vice versa, 
of floating batteries and gun vessels to assist in the defence of the 
island. 

13. The Admiralty authorities also called special attention to the 
fact that in their taking a large amount of water space from Ports- 
mouth harbour for the extension of the dockyard there would very 
probably be a corresponding decrease in the total volume of tidal 
water in the harbour, which must be restored by other adopted 
means; that those means existed in the known flow of the tide from 
Langstone into Portsmouth harbour for two hours after the tide had 
made its ebb from the mouth of the latter; and that to secure the full 
benefit of this additional flood into Portsmouth harbour, it was im- 
perative that the new tidal channel should be of sufficient width and 
depth, and that retaining gates should be fixed at the Langstone end of 
the channel to prevent any back-flow of the tide. It was also of the 
highest importance that the “‘scour’’ of the ebb tide should not be 
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lessened out of Portsmouth harbour under any circumstances, but 
rather increased, owing to the existence of two immense banks of 
shingle formed inside the harbour itself, and the known deposit of 
shingle on the Channel “ bar” outside the harbour. 

14, The very existence of Portsmouth as a naval port, therefore, 
seemed to depend upon the Royal Engineer Department constructing 
the new tidal channel in good faith with the expressed wishes of the 
Admiralty, but the work now stands on the verge of completion, with 
the important suggestions of the Admiralty ignored in every important 
particular. Instead of the channel giving a water way of 300 feet in 
width at high-water mark, with a depth sufficient for floating batteries 
and gun-vessels and a double passage under the bridge, it has now a 
breadth of water of only about 120 ft., has not a depth of water 
sufficient for the passage of such vessels, and only one available 
passage between the piers of the bridge, and will afford no material 
tidal addition to the ebb of Portsmouth harbour. Some correspondence 
has naturally ensued upon this matter between the Admiralty and 
the War Department, which has been so far closed by the latter, 
stating that the new tidal channel served all the purposes required 
of it for the strength and security of the fortifications, and that if the 
Admiralty desired a deeper or wider channel than the one made, the 
Admiralty could obtain a fresh estimate and do the work by its own 
Officers! If we did not happen to know that the facts connected with 
‘the construction of this bit of water channel are just as we have 
related them, we should look upon them as far too absurd in their 
nature to deserve a moment’s credit. 

15. Leaving Hilsea lines at our feet, and looking out further to the 
southward, we can trace the sweep of the three lines of defence, until 
the eye rests upon the stagings and stone foundations for the marine 
forts at Spithead, or further sti]l upon the great mound of earthworks 
on the summit of Bembridge-down, which forms the ‘‘ keep ’’ to the 
various forts on Sandown cliffs and sands, and ccmmands the approaches 
to its beautiful bay with the anchorage inside the east end of the Wight 
at St. Helen’s. The Spithead works, however, from their paramount 
importance and their present backward stage of progress, are of greater’ 
interest than any or all the others at the present moment. The ‘‘ Horse” 
and ‘* Noman” shoal forts will be the largest, and they will also be 
the most successful in their work of construction of the Spithead 
forts. The Horse fort has the base ring of its foundations standing on 
the shoal at 11ft. below low water of ordinary spring tides. The 
Noman has its base ring 20ft. below low water of ordinary spring tides. 
The foundations of each are formed of rings of granite, Portland, 
Runcorn, and concrete blocks, the rings decreasing in diameter as the 
foundation grows in height. The interior space of this layer of rings, 
in the centre of which an iron cylinder has been sunk from 50 to 60ft., 
and remains available for future borings for water, is filled in with con- 
crete. ‘The top of both the foundations for these two forts thus form 
a circular and solid base, on which the future fort must be built, 210ft. 
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in diameter. On this base all that is yet being done towards the con- 
struction of the forts themselves is building up their basement wall 
each 16ft. in height above the foundation summit, and 14ft. 6in. thick, 
of granite and Roach Portland stone. These walls are set back from 
the edge of the foundations 18in., to admit of a facing of armour- 
plating being given to it. The top of these walls will be level with 
the interior of the work on the floor of the lower gun battery. They 
will inclose the magazines, shell stores, provision stores, water 
tanks, etc. 

16. The Spithead forts were at first intended to be of stone alone. 
Soon afterwards a granite structure faced with iron was adopted, but 
subsequent experiments at Shoebury demonstrating the inability of 
such a structure to receive the impact of heavy shots, without shaking 
its “ heart’? into fragments, the idea of a fort built up entirely of 
iron was entertained. This latter alternative, however, frightened every 
one by its evident excessive costliness, and the present adopted and 
somewhat composite plan was at length substituted. The forts are 
now to have an outer casing of 15in. of iron plating resting upon a 
simple system of longitudinal and transverse iron girders filled in with 
stone and concrete, and having an inner lining or skin of iron plating 
of about an inch in thickness. There will be two tiers of embrasures 
for 18-ton guns round the fort, and the latter will be capped by four 
turrets, each in the form of a truncated cone, constructed on plans 
proposed by Captain Steward, R.E., resting on brickwork piers, built 
up from the fort foundations and, therefore, independent of any sup- 
port from the fort itself. Each turret is intended to carry two 23-ton 
guns. Inthe rear of each of the two circles of guns which are to 
look through the embrasures of the forts are the living rooms of the 
garrison. ‘Traverses will be built up between each gun in masses of 
concrete, enclosed in iron-plate casings. Each fort will mount fifty- 
five 18-ton guns in the two circles or casemates, besides the eight in 
the four turrets. 

17. The objectionable features in the plans for these forts appear to 
be an unavoidable weakness in their structure, owing to their composite 
character and the number of openings in their sides, the limited power 
of their armament, and their incapability for reconstruction or invest- 
ing with greater strength, of either offence or defence, at any future 
time. Models of these forts are now lying at the War-oflice, but it is 
not improbable that even now great alterations may be made before 
the forts are built from them. It must always be allowed that if these 
forts are ever attacked by an enemy it will be with special craft, 
carrying not 18, but very prubably 50 to 60-ton guns. To make the 
forts of real service in any possible wars to come upon us in the future, 
they should be so built that we could remove their armament and 
replace it with weapons of greater power as science progressed onwards 
in their manufacture. With bare room for mounting 18-ton guns, the 
Spithead forts become degenerated to torpedo stations, with their guns 
only of service to protect the nests of mines which may lie hidden in 
the waters of the deep channels which wash their base. 
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18. The Spithead plan of marine forts is made up with three others 
in conjunction with the Horse and Noman—the Spit Shoal, the Ryde 
Sand, and the St. Helen’s Spit. The Spit fort foundations stand on 
firm gravel at 20 feet below low water and spring tides ; the diameter 
of the base ring at high-water level will be 151 feet. It will carry 17 
guns in casemates, 13 of which firing seawards will be protected by 
armour plating, and will be 18 tons each, Four firing in the rear of 
the fort are to have iron shields. Two turrets on Captain Steward’s 
plan are to surmount the work and carry 23-ton guns. This work 
with Southsea Castle stands at the outer entrance to Portsmouth 
Harbour Channel. The fort to be erected on the Ryde Sand will be 
similar in character. The foundations of both are only as yet in 
process of construction. The fort at St. Helen’s which is the outer- 
most of all the marine works at and around Spithead, is intended to 
mount 15 guns in casemates, but a serious difficulty has been met with 
in constructing the foundations which delays the work. The site of 
the foundations lies in a very exposed position, and to make it as 
secure as possible a ring of iron caissons filled with concrete and 
brickwork in cement has been sunk 23ft. into the shoal outside the 
perimeter of the fort. The sand within this ring has been dredged out 
and filled with concrete. It is this ring of caissons which is now 
reported to be giving way to the action of the sea and the battering 
force of the shingle in heavy gales bursting on the point. 

19. Southsea Castle is another of the works bordering upon the 
anchorage of Spithead, which the sea, in the fury of its south-east 
gales, is threatening to root up and destroy. It holds, with the marine 
fort on the Spit Sand, almost within speaking distance, a firm grip 
upon the throat of the entrance of the narrow channel under Southsea 
beach, which leads from Spithead to the entrance of Portsmouth 
harbour, and no ship or floating battery ought ever to swim past and 
between the fire of their guns. Southsea is massive open earthworks, 
with the embrasures prepared for iron shields. The old stone built 
castle in the centre is to be fitted with guns behind iron shields, and 
13-inch mortars will throw their shells to Spithead from the rear of the 
earthworks. Twenty-two of the heaviest rifled guns will be mounted 
on the earthworks. The other supporting defensive works around 
Spithead anchorage are Lumps and Eastney batteries, the Puckpool 
mortar battery on the island shore, about a mile east of Ryde, and the 
granite fronted semicircular fort (for iron shields) building on the 
Gilkicker Point. The former is built, and is now receiving thirty-cight 
sea-service 13-inch mortars. 

20. The value of a vertical fire in any defence of Spithead can 
scarcely be over estimated, but the Puckpool battery must be armed 
with a more scientific, reliable, and farther reaching weapon than the 
‘‘ obsolete’ 13-inch iron pot, before it can be hoped to inflict any 
certain damage upon steam war ships rushing to and fro at Spithead, 
and all out of present mortar range. Gilkicker Fort is an imposing 
enough looking structure, with its grand outline of massive granite 
arches, although it has yet to be fitted with its iron shields. It will 
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mount twenty-seven heavy guns in its iron shields, and 16 13-inch 
sea service mortars in the rear. As a composite work of granite and 
iron it would offer but‘a poor defence against such floating iron citadels 
as would inevitably be brought against it by such an antagonist as 
France in time of war. It is also very contracted in its dimensions, 
the utmost amount of training for the 22-ton gun being 20 degtees. _ 

21. There were other works to be seen by the Duke of Cambridge 
during his inspection of the troops and fortifications in the South- West 
District and around Portsmouth, including the heavy iron shielded 
works at Hurst Castle, the Cliffend, Warden, Hatherwood, ard other 
batteries at the Needles passage, with the Golden-hill fortress ahd 
general keep for the western end of the Isle cf Wight, and the works 
on other parts of the island, all designed for the defence of the 
great dockyard dnd arsenal at Portsmouth from the incendiary schemes 
of any possible future enemy. A large amount of these provisions 
for the insurance of our chief naval establishment has already been 
effected, although very much, as we have endeavoured to show, yet 
remains to be done. Vast sums of money have been and are being 
expended, and with the commission of a goodly number of “ eccen- 
tricities,” we have, at all events, the satisfaction of knowing that, 
with even the excessive stupidity displayed in some of them, they 
form but a certain amount of percentage on the gross amount of 
work done. 


A Worp axsoour THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


How often on a fine, clear night in the broad Atlantic, as well as in 
North America, have I been delighted with the fanciful corruscations 
of the Aurora, while wondering at the interesting display of its 
phenomena, and speculating on their cause. Similar feelings to my 
own, and perhaps similar ideas concerning its origin have been shared 
by many a navigator, in ancient as well as modern times ; and yet up 
to the present day, the origin, or cause, of this beautiful phenomenon 
is unknown. It is said that observations are not yet sufficient to 
enable the man of science to trace it to its source, and perhaps the 
following addition to the store may be worthy of record in the 
Nauiival. 

During the last four years my pursuits have placed me in very 
favourable positions for observing its fantastic appearances, having 
been constantly crossing the Atlantic in winter and summer, and I 
have been thus enabled to witness the Aurora as far south as the 40th 
parallel of north latitude. 

It is perhaps owing to the foggy nature of the atmosphere in 
England that it is seldom seen in all its brilliancy in that country ; but 
on the north coast of Scotland, and beyond it to the northward, its 
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corruscations in all their beauty are observed. About as far south as 
the above parallel, the corruscations are seldom perceptible, the centre 
of the main body of light alone expanding and contracting at irregular 
intervals. In August, 1867, the phenomenon was observed by me 
under singular circumstances. The ship in which I was employed was 
anchored in a deep estuary of Nova Scotia, one evening; its pine 
covered hills reached down to the shore on either side of the ship, 
within a few hundred yards of her. About a mile from her the estuary 
opened out into a large basin five miles in length. The weather during 
the day had been fine and clear, but about an hour after sunset, one 
of those dense fogs, so frequent on that coast, settled over the hills, 
leaving the water as clear as before, along with a few feet of the base 
of the hills. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the whole surface of the estuary was 
imperceptibly lighted up, until it shone with a brilliancy as consider- 
able as that of the moon. Indeed had our satellite been rolled out (to 
speak metaphorically) and as a sheet of thin bright metal been spread 
over the water, the effect could not have been more beautiful than that 
which was really produced. Far in the distance, were distinctly 
visible, the sails of the small country boats glistening, as they would 
have done under moonlight. The dark green foliage of the firs formed 
no inapt frame for such a glorious picture; and only a few amorg 
those who were present could believe that the beautiful scene before 
them was the effect of the reflected light of the Aurora. Fortunately 
however for them, in about half an hour the fog lifted as suddenly as 
it had come, and the sky in the northern quarter was seen brilliantly 
illuminated. 

Let me now add my own speculations and the conclusions at which I 
have arrived, from this as well as other appearances of the mysterious 
Aurora. The first is, that about thirty-six hours after it appears the 
wind invariably blows hard from the south or south-west. Mariners 
should therefore be on their guard for this effect of its appearance. 
Secondly, it is evident that the Aurora must be caused by some dis- 
turbance in the atmosphere in the vicinity of the pole, and that a rush 
is made by a column of it from the sou¢h, to fill up the gap caused by 
combustion or otherwise. A fact which I have noticed elsewhere, in 
the course of my voyages, strongly confirms this theory—viz., that of 
the southerly wind following in about thirty-six hours after the Aurora 
has been observed in the 45th parallel of latitude. 

I have traced the wind for six hundred miles after the last gale of 
the beginning of August, and found it everywhere S.S.W. to S.W., or 
nearly true south; hence it would appcar to me that these Auroras 
perform an important part in regulating our winds. Nothing in this 
globe of ours is created without design, and it is not reasonable to 
suppose, that this beautiful phenomenon was called into existence 
solely to light up the snow-clad wilderness of the north. Again, who 
shall say how far the system of acrolites is connected with the Aurora? 
It seems more reasonable to suppose that they owe their origin to 
causes in connection with our planet, than that they should break away 
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from the laws of gravity in another. If the latter theory be correct 
we ought to expect bodies expelled from mountains to fall to the 
earth occasionally. 

W. W. Kippue, Navigating Lieutenant. 


We reprint the following from one of our former volumes, 1848, 
from a meeting of the British Association, as it will interest our 
correspondent :— 

As the trade winds are caused by the denser air from the polar 
regions to the tropics, the superior trade winds in the higher regions 
of the air must be from the tropical to the coldest parts of the earth, 
to keep up the equilibrium of the air. Then, as it is proved by 
Forckhammer, that more vapour rises from tropical seas than falls 
there, and that more falls in polar regions than rises in those parts ; 
and as it is proved by the experiments of Volta and others, that when- 
ever evaporation takes place positive electricity is carried off—it 
follows that there are electrical currents similar to the currents of the 
air, the vapour with its electricity rising in the tropics (thus rendering 
those parts negatively charged) is carried thence by the superior trade 
winds to the colder parts of the earth, where the vapour falls ; and its 
electricity escaping to the earth, renders those parts positively charged, 
whence the electricity rushed off along the earth’s surface towards 
the more uegative parts of the earth, and is again carried off by the 
rising vapour. Mr. Rowell ascribes the direction of the needle, to 
those currents of electricity from the positive to the negative parts of 
the earth, and the Aurora to the interruption of those currents of 
electricity, by the dry and non-conducting state of the air in the frigid 
regions during severe frosts insulating the electricity of the clouds, 
where it accumulates till it flashes back through the higher and rarer 
air towards the more temperate regions thus exhibiting the aurora, 
and at the same time causing a disturbance of the magnetic needle. 
The author thinks that many writers have fallen into error in sup- 
posing the height of the Aurora to be far above the limits of our 
atmosphere, which error may have arisen from some mistake in their 
observations or from some other Juminous meteor being mistaken for 
the Aurora, for as the observations of Parry, Franklin, Richardson, and 
others cistinctly prove that the Aurora does take place near the surface 
of the earth, and is in some way connected with the formation of 
clouds, the arches which are sometimes scen at such great altitudes 
may arise from totally different causes. He considers that the diurnal 
variation of the needle tells in favour of the opinion that the direction 
of the needle is dependent on evaporation; as very early in the 
morning, when to the eastward of our meridian, evaporation must be 
at a minimum, the declination is least: the declination then zncreases 
till about the time when the evaporation must be most rapid, and then 
Gecreases, till in the evening it reaches its medium position ; and the 
fact that the diurnal variation is more than double in summer what it 
is in winter, tells in favour of this view. 

The cause of magnetic poles in this hemisphere he asoribes to the 
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quantities of ice blocked up both in winter and summer in the high 
latitudes above the two continents, thus causing those parts to be the 
coldest in this hemisphere, and therefore the negative poles, for, as 
the density of the air from the frigid regions is the cause of the trade 
winds, and as the density of the air intervenes with the degree of cold, 
it follows that more air must flow from the coldest parts of the earth 
towards the warmer regions than from any other parts, and con- 
sequently, there must be the greater flow of the superior currents of 
air from the warmer to those colder parts, thus bringing more vapour 
and electricity there than to any other parts in this hemisphere. Now 
if the greatest degree of cold be at the pole of the earth, and evaporation 
increased regularly thence to the equator, there would then be no 
declination of the needle, as the electricity would pass off from the 
coldest or positive parts towards the more negative parts of the earth 
in the direct lines of longitude ; but as the magnetic poles are at a 
distance from the terrestrial pole, and as those parts are more positively 
charged with electricity than other parts in the same latitude, the 
electricity must diverge eastward and westward of the direct lines of 
longitude in passing off to the more negative parts of the earth, and 
thus cause the declination of the needle. 

The author contends that the fact that the Aurora did not affect the 
needle at Port Bowen in 73° N. lat., while it bad great effect at Port 
Franklin in 65° N., tells in favour of his views, that the direction of 
the needle is owing to the currents of electricity from the magnetic 
pole to the more negative parts of the earth, as the American magnetic 
pole is in 70° N. 

Mr. Rowell exhibited a large diagram of the earth, from the north 
pole to 40° N. lat., shewing at one view the situation of the American 
magnetic pole according to Sir James Ross, and the Siberian pole 
according to Hansteen, the lines of equal intensity from Col. Labine’s 
maps, the lines of equal temperature from Humboldt, the directions of 
the needle shewn by arrows, etc. By the diagram he showed that in 
the meridian of the American pole, the lines of equal temperature to 
be much lower latitude than in any part of this hemisphere, which he 
ascribed to the polar seas there being land locked, and causing a great 
accumulation of ice in those regions, both winter and summer, whilst 
the magnetic force, also, is the greatest in that meridian. 

In the meridian of the Siberian pole, the polar sea is far more open, 
the temperature is higher, and the magnetic intensity less. In the 
neighbourhood of Bebring’s Straits where the Polar Sea is open to the 
Pacific Ocean the intensity is still less, but in the meridian of London, 
or rather to the east of it, the line of equal temperature rises to a much 
higher latitude than in any other part of this hemisphere, the intensity 
of magnetism is the least, and the Polar Sca is there open from 
Greenland to Nova Zembla, and the ice formed in those regions is 
liable at all times to be broken up and dispersed by the storms of the 
Atlantic Ocean. He considers the magnetic poles not to be mere 
points in the earth, but extensive districts in the coldest parts, and 
that even mountains, which from their elevation, are continually con- 
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duoting electricity from the highest regions of the air, must have some 
local effect on the needle. He contends that the opinion is erroneous 
which ascribes the changes of declination to a rotation of the magnetic 
poles round the pole of the earth, as we have no proof that the 
magnetic poles in this hemisphere were ever situated otherwise than 
in the high latitudes above the two continents, and that the change of 
declination may be fairly explained on the supposition that the 
American pole has tncreased in strength, or the Siberian pole has 
decreased in strength, and that the line of no variation where the 
influences of the two poles are equal, has receded during the last two 
centuries from some point west of England to its present position 
eastward of St. Petersburgh, thus bringing parts which formerly had 
an eastward variation to be under the influence of the American pole. 
He suggests that any geological change which has made the Siberian 
Polar Sea more open would tend to weaken that magnetic pole, or any 
change that may have blocked up the American Polar Sea would 
increase the strength of that pole. He concludes by again suggesting 
the experiment of raising electrical conductors, to the height of the 
clouds in the frigid regions during severe frosts, which he believes 
would cause the Aurora, and also throw some light on terrestrial 


magnetism. 


CoNsIDERATIONS of the winds, currents, and tides of the Gulf of 
Cadiz, and the Western Shore of the Spanish Peninsula, with the 
best points for making the coast from sea, and how st should be 
navigated. 


( Continued from page 609.) 


Currents on the Western Coast of the Peninsula.—On the Western 
shore of the Peninsula the currents are strong, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood run from South to North, and North to South according 
to the prevailing wind. But in the offing they incline to the N.E. or 
8.E. according as the wind may be S.W. or N.W. Against these on- 
shore winds vessels must therefore take precaution, for if the S.W. 
wind is blowing, or even the N.W. also, the vessel will drift to the 
shore. Experience has shewn that allowance must be made for drift 
by steering more westerly courses than the lay of the coast would 
require to keep clear of it especially when it is blowing hard. 

Currents previous to the wind. It is observed on the coast of Galicia, 
and the same would naturally occur on the coast of Portugal that, on 
one or even two days previous to a gale, the current sets towards that 
point of the horizon from which it will eventually come; that is when 
the current sets to the South without any apparent cause the Vendaval 
will come in a gale, and a similar result follows when the current sets 
to the North. So that the fishermen who haye most to do with 
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allowing for currents know very well by them whena N.E. or S.W. 
wind is about to set in. 

Strength of Currents on the Western Coast of the Peninsula.—The 
current generally produced by the wind, sets to the N.E. and North, 
when that is from any point between South and West, and it sets to 
the South when the wind is any where between West and East from 
the northward. In winter the current sets mostly from some point 
between North and East, and in summer from some one between 
North and West, and its hourly rate is about two miles, and even 
more with a strong Vendaval. 

The navigator who finds himself off Cape Finisterre with a Vendaval 
to beat against must be careful of the shore in bad weather, for he will 
be drifted insensibly to leeward until he has passed Cape Prior. 

With respect to ships off Cape: St. Vincent, bound towards Cape 
Finisterre with fresh N.E. winds they will find enough to do, to over- 
come the current they will meet with along the coast. And with 
fresh N.W. or S.W. winds there is also a rise in the level of the sea, 
in all the Estuaries and ports of the Peninsula, the reverse of what 
takes place at Cadiz and in the Bay of Biscay with N.E. winds. 

Iides.—This phenomenon preserves all its regularity on the shores 
of which we are treating, and a supplement of waters as the pilots call 
it, can only be observed when N.W. winds prevail. That is when the 
said winds prevail, a large mass of waters is accumulated in Cadiz Bay, 
and every high water rises above the usual level, and makes the time 
of high water later. The same occurs on the Coast of Portugal and 
Galicia, and this delay in the time of high water and increase in the 
rise of the tide becomes greater the further it is to the northward. 

Propagation of the Tidal Wave.—The tidal wave of. flood, as it flows 
from South to North in the Atlantic Ocean, naturally enters the Bay 
of Cadiz before it reaches the Portuguese Const as well as that of 
Galicia. This progress of the waters originates a current called tide, 
which on the African coast spreads itself according to its configuration, 
that is from S.W. to N.E.; 1n that of Cadiz from South to North, in- 
clining to the N.W. according to the trend of the coast, and finishes 
by running to the West on the Coast of Algarve, doubling Cape St. 
Vincent, from whence it takes a northerly direction along the Coast of 
the Peninsula. All this takes place on the flood, for on the ebb the 
water retraces the above course in the opposite direction, and the 
Various currents it forms also assume the opposite directions. 

The current of tide runs only at a short distance from the shore, 
and only surpasses this distance at the heads of the tides. 

The general currents above described in no way interfere with this 
singular phenomenon and only tend to increase or diminish its current 
when favourable or unfavourable. 

Equinoctial Tides.—When the high water of sizigy happens near the 
vernal equinox (March) and a heavy Vendaval is blowing, so consider- 
able a rise of tide takes place in the bays and ports, that the jetties 
and the low lands about the shore are inundated, and sometimes con- 


siderable damage is done. At Cadiz not only are the highest parts of 
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the sides of the jetties whitened by the foam, but the sea also threatens 
the very walls of the city. The current of the flood is more or less 
increased in such cases and the tidal establishment of the port is 
delayed. 

Ti ‘des in the Mediterranean and Gibraltar Strait—With respect to 
tides of the Strait we have already noted what takes place, and we 
will record here some facts in corroboration of it. It is generally con- 
sidered that the Mediterranean has its peculiar tides. But this con- 
clusion is not altogether sufficient. A portion of its waters, particularly 
that between the meridians of Capes de Gat and Trafalgar, is entirely 
obedient to the luni-solar inflaence, following the prescribed course, 
and is lost in the West by becoming mingled with the great tidal wave 
of the ocenn in its course from South to North. This portion increases 
until it attains the height of twelve feet at the times of the sizigies, 
and this difference of level remains established as we have already 
observed. 

When this takes place, two currents are produced on both the 
shores of the Mediterranean towards the West, or rather perhaps 
against the general current to the eastward. The coasting vessels 
which avail themselves of this current to get through the Straits 
against westerly winds, trip their anchors when the moon appears in 
the horizon, for then it is that the tide begins to raise the level of the 
waters. 

During the ebb the tidal wave follows the reverse order, taking its 
course in the ocean from North to South, and in the Strait and part of 
the Mediterranean from West to East, but gradually decreasing in this 
sea and vanishing after passing the meridian of Malaga, and these 
phenomena are reproduced off the middle of that headland. 

The failure of the Mediterranean tides is attributed to the extreme 
narrowness of the Strait, the conclusion being that the great mass of 
the ocean tidal wave is thus prevented from entering it. But we con- 
sider that a more logical reason may be advanced to account for it. 
If we consider the general features of this sea, we find it divided into 
numerous compartments, many of which appear to constitute small 
lakes, nearly all of them being insensible to the luni-solar attraction, 
and only in its central portion which is the most important part and 
free from islands do we see the waters uniformly obeying the law of 
luni-solar influence and attaining at springs the height of six feet.* 

We may, therefore, deduce from the foregoing that the cause of 
there being no uniformity of tides in the Mediterranean must be at- 
tributed to its special formation, that is, to the subdivision into small. 


* Captain Smyth in the course of his exploration of the Mediterranean coasts 
took an opportunity of observing the tides in the channels of Karkenna and 
Jerba within the gulf of Kabes and he found a rise at springs of 1:7 in 5°6 feet, 
and also that the tide rose eight feet in a fresh Zevanter. The losses which Count 
Pedro Navarro experienced in the island of Jerba (Geloes) on the 30th of August, 
1510, were augmented by the impossibility of the people embarking to save them- 
selves in his galleys, from his boats having remained aground at low water when 
the tide ebbiog out exposed so much of the shore of the island, ‘ 
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portions by the receding and projecting of its line of coast, and by the 
islands which are off its northern and southern shores. Laying aside 
the reason of this singular condition of the case, it is certain that the 
tides of the Strait of Gibraltar are a powerful auxiliary in passing it 
from East to West with westerly winds, and the coasters, which are 
sailing vessels, know how to profit by it, and do so without any great 
difficulty. 

Strength of the Tidal Stream.—One mile an hour may be accepted 
as the mean velocity of the tide at spring tides on the coasts of which 
we have been treating, but in the channels it reaches to three and even 
four miles an hour according to their direction. And the same takes 
place on the ebb. 

In the vicinity of the western entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
the ebb is always stronger than the flood, and its strength increases in 
proportion as it has passed Cape Trafalgar. 

Establishment of the Port.—Such is the name assigned to the hour 
of the first high water immediately after the noon of the day on which 
the sizigies occur, or rather perhaps the days of conjunction and op- 
position of the moon. This hour is nearly constant for the same place 
in normal conditions of weather, etc., and the observations for its 
determination are confirmed at the anchorage, and also at the bars 
over which the tide passes. 

Variation of Tide time.—However small the difference from the 
normal character of the weather, the actual period of high water varies 
a good deal, being affected according to atmospheric pressure, and the 
effect of the wind. In consequence of these variations, the hour of 
high water is later, because there is a larger collection of waters ; 
while at other times it is earlier because there is less, a consideration 
which should be allowed in foretelling the time of high water when a 
vessel intends entering a port of small depth, and where it is in- 
dispensible to go in precisely at high water, as well as when leaving it. 

The establishment of the ports are drawn up in tables for the use of 
navigators. The times stated in them are always the means of a 
multitude of observations made under favourable circumstances at 
every place; and the navigator must make allowance for the earlier or 
later period of high water according to the actual condition of the 
weather. 

In bays and barbours of considerable depth such differences may be 
neglected; but they require special attention at places of small depth 
or when passing over bars or rocks of scanty depth of water. 

Establishment of the Bay of Cadiz.—With respect to the bay of 
Cadiz, 1h. 30m. may be considered the establishment on all parts of 
the coast. But as the tidal wave progresses through all its channels, 
bays, and harbours, it alters, being later at each place, so much so that 
while at the entrance of the bay of Cadiz it is lh. 24m. in the channel 
of Caraccas it is 2h. 30m.; at Chipiona it is lh. 34m. and at Bonanza 
it is 2h.; at the bar of Huelva it is lh. 54m. and at its mole it is 2h. 

_ On the coasts of Portugal and Galicia the establishment is somewhat 
fater, for while at Cascaes it is 1h. 40m. and at Lisbon it is 2h.; in 
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the mouth of the Douro at Oporto it is 2h. 30m,; at Finisterre it is 
Sh., at the Si it is 3h. and at Corunna 3h. 30m. 

Range of the Tide .—Such is the name given to the whole rise of the 
tide, or the difference of level between high and low water at the time 
of the sizigies. The height of the level of high water is more subject 
to change than the establishment of the port. 

In the tables abovementioned the mean of a multitude of observations 
under normal conditions at the ordinary sizigies is called the range of 
the tide. 

Range of the Tide in the Bay of Cadiz and on the Coast of Portugal._— 
The greatest height which the tidal waters attain in the Bay of Cadiz 
is from twelve to thirteen feet as a mean result at ordinary springs, 
and fourteen to fifteen feet on the coast of Portugal and Galicia. At 
equinoctial springs three to four feet high must be added to that 
height unless any atmospheric change takes place. 

But it is very well known that the maximum height of the tide 
never coincides with the time of high water at the sizigies, but that it 
is from thirty-six to forty-eight hours later ; consequently the navigator 
bound to a port having a shallow bar, must bear in mind that the highest 
tide will always be that corresponding to the second or third day 
after new or full moon. 

Streams of the Tide.—Certain threads of the tidal stream appear 
always to take place as the consequence of the general current con- _ 
tinuing until they disappear entirely. This phenomenon, constantly 
occurring in the Strait of Gibraltar, is scarcely perceptible at its 
western entrance. They are found more especially off the salient 
points of the coast, and with more intensity off those which project at 
right angles to it. Hence, off Cape Trafalgar the stream which bears 
its name is perpetual. 

Cause of the Streams.—To all appearance these errant streams of 
tide are produced by the encounter of two opposite currents: and 
from what has been observed in the Strait, that the strength of it in- 
creases with the tidal stream attaining its greatest strength at half-tide 
when the streams of flood and ebb are at their maximum velocity. 

The Cape Trafalgar Stream.—The errant stream off Cape Trafalgar 
is most violent, without failing its utmost strength in either tide 
whether it be ordinary springs or neaps. It extends off to the 8. W., 
beyond and passing over the Aceitero rock until it becomes lost in the 
general current. 

When the swell or sea runs in the same direction as the errant 
stream the waves rise so much as nearly to break, which leads to the 
suspicion that there are rocks in localities where they are unknown. 
It is advisable therefore for vesscls to avoid them and to keep further 
even from Cape Trafalgar when there is a high sea running. 

Errant Streams outside of the Straits —Although these errant 
streams are common enough to the eastward of the Strait they are 
not to be found to the westward of it. Froin this it is natural to infer it 
should be so, because the gcncral easterly current carries them into the 
Mediterranean until they subside, while in the western eateneect the 
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Strait they only begin to form themselves off Capes Trafalgar and 
Espartel. 

Girrant Streams off Cape St. Vincent.—In the Gulf of Cadiz to the 
West of those Capes these errant streams are unknown, and only 
outside Cape St. Vincent, and about three miles from it, now and then 
one is found which on account of the scarcity of them, has been taken 
forarock. But this may be entirely attributed to the shock of the 
general current which runs on the Coast of Portugal with the stream 
of flood which sweeps out of the Gulf of Cadiz. 

Similar threads of errant currents are formed on the Coast of Galicia, 
which sometimes alarm navigators as they occasion appearances as if 
formed by rocks. These threads may be the effect of the tidal stream 
as it leaves the estuaries, meeting the general current along the coast. 

Rollers.—Such is the name given by the Spanish navigators, and 
vaga de Mar among the Cantabrians and Galician seamen to the swell 
which collects on coasts occasioned by the on-shore wind, but which 
does not itself reach the place where it is observed. 

In the Gulf of Cadiz it is often observed, particularly in winter. A 
swell comes from the S.W., attracting attention by the noise which it 
makes by breaking on reefs. These noisy waves are the forerunners 
of the Vendaval which prevails beyond the horizon, and which some- 
times is not long in coming, bringing along with them dense and 
heavy clouds which darken the atmosphere, while the waves inundate 
the coasts. 

This swell is the precursor of the wind which produces it, and 
sometimes this wind does not reach the place where the swell is ob- 
served, being opposed by another more powerful current of air. But 
by the magnitude of the waves and the direction of their course, an 
opinion may be formed of the kind of weather which prevails in the 
district from whence they come, in the same manner as we can form 
an opinion of the wind which prevails in the loftier tracts of the 
atmosphere by the direction and swiftness of the clouds* which it 
carries along with it. 


* Clouds are the surest indications of the direction the wind is following in 
the upper and lower regions of the atmosphere, for they show the direction in 
which the upper acrial currents are moving over that which we experience on the 
surface of the globe. The higher and lighter clouds are seen to move frequently 
in a direction contrary to that of the wind that is blowing below, and when this 
is observed we may prepare, before long, for the wind which is (as it were) thus 
promised, which is initiated in lofty regions, for it is certain that atmospheric 
currents are formed gradually from the higher to the lower parts, and in a 
manner more or less oblique. 

From these small woolly but higher clouds, which are seen to move from S.W. 
to N.E., seamen know that the S.W. wind will soon follow whatever other wind 
may be blowing at the time with its corresponding weather. 

A still higher stratum of clouds will enable the seamen to prognosticate tho 
wind which will follow in @ district more or less extensive, particularly evident on 
clear nizhts. We allude to what are called shooting stars. From time immemorial 
it has been believed by navigators that the wind will come from the point of the 
horizon indicated by them as from whence they came, and careful observations of 
Mr, Coulier Gravier, and which he is still following, partly contirm this assertion, 
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On the Coasts of the Gulf of Cadiz this swell is the certain indicator 
of the Vendaval, and sometimes it will foretell the wind even for two 
days. On those of Portugal and Galicia, whether it comes from S.W., 
West, or N.W., it is always a sign of the same weather prevailing in 
those directions, and its presence prognosticates the coming of the 
wind which sends it. 

There are occasions when it delays much its arrival on the coast of 
the peninsula, and at other times the wind which produces the swell 
does not come at all for reasons already stated. But in general it is 
the signal of the wind which is about to prevail. 

N.W. Swell—A N.W. swell is very common in winter on the 
western coast of the peninsula, and in March and April is almost in- 
cessant on the African Coast. It is very well known to those navigators 
who make the voyage from the Straits to the Antilles, who begin to 
experience it as soon as they reach the meridian of the Canaries. They 
consider it to result from those heavy N.W. gales which come from 
Davis’ Straits, and they are confirmed in this opinion by the fact that 
when they reach the meridian of Newfoundland the swell disappears, 
owing they consider to the impediment presented by the great bank. 

This swell makes terrible havoc on the Coast of Africa, rendering it 
unapproachable for long intervals of time, and vessels which unhappily 
get on shore on that coast while it prevails, soon go to pieces and 
the crews are drowned. Vessels which are accustomed to lie in 
Jeremias bay and the coast about Laraiche as far as Cape Blanco for 
shelter from the Levanters, have good opportunity of observing this 
swell, which produces a mass of breakers on the rocks and distant 
banks which lie off the coast. Such heavy swell being observed by a 
vessel, she should on no account approach the sbore under sail, for she 
might get becalmed and then thrown on the reefs, or might, in order 
to prevent it, be obliged to drop an anchor that might never be 
recovered. 

The N.W. swell attains colossal dimensions on the West shore of 
the peninsula, and on the Coast of Spain. It shows itself in mountains 
of water of so wide a base that they attain a height of sixty to seventy 
feet, and acquire a force that would destroy the strongest vessels,* 


This philosopher has observed that those meteors move in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, and that they reveal the direction of these aerial currents in 
which they move, a revelation which coincides with barometrical indications, 
These currents on approaching the earth’s surface disturb the most dense va- 
pours, as well shewn by the barometer which indicates the approaching aerial 
currents, and foretells the direction of those luminous displays which leave behind 
pe the exhalations called shooting stars.— Researches on Meteors by M, Coulier 
avier, 


* Admiral Fitz-Roy in the Thetis frigate, observed sixty-six feet as the height 
of the wave in a gale in the Bay of Biscay. 

The following are quoted by the “ Annuario.”’ The heights of waves in wide 
and deep seas in a gale of wind may be estimated as between thirty-five and 
forty-five feet from the summit to the base. There are authorities which assign 
forty-seven feet as the height with a distance between them of six hundred feet, 
and a rate of travelling of thirty miles an hour.— W,¥, 1864, p. 49. 
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Sailing vessels finding themselves hampered by such seas near the 
coast have narrowly escaped a horrible wreck by a merciful inter- 
position of Providence, in a favourable off-shore wind, by which only 
they have been saved from destruction. 

Barometric Oscillations. When the barometer merely shews the 
weight of the atmosphere, it is even then useful to consult for the 
sake of knowing the changes which take place in it as the vast 
laboratory wherein the most destructive tempests and the moat 
astounding meteoric phenomena are produced. 

We know that the rising and falling of the mercury in the barometer 
are the result of the actual pressure of the atmosphere on the surface 
of the mercury contained in its cistern. A rising of the mercury shews 
an increase of atmospheric pressure on the surface in the cistern. 
This occurs with winds from the northern quarter, and consequently 
@ rising in the mercury will always indicate a tendency of the wind to 
come from that quarter which is also always the coldest. Again, on 
the contrary, with a fall of the mercury in the tube it rises in the 
cistern, shewing a lesser pressure on its surface, and this is the case 
when winds from the southern quarter prevail, which again are also the 
warmest, and therefore a falling in the mercurial column is a prelude 
to winds from that quarter of the horizon. 

Between these two extremes there is room for a multitude of 
gradations according to the density or lightness of the atmosphere, 
and hence the study of the oscillations in the tube of the barometer 
enlightens the navigator in the subject of atmospheric changes and 
enables him to foretell what will occur. Still it must be remembered 
that if for the most part the warnings of the barometer coincide with 
atmospheric changes they do not always accompany each other. 

Notice of Southerly Winds. A fall in the barometer that precedes 
rain on our coasts generally indicates southerly winds, which are warm, 
and crossing the ocean come loaded with vapour. Consequently the 
barometer falling will always indicate an expansion of the atmosphere 
occasioned by warm winds from intertropical regions, but gives no 
indication whether from east or west of south, or whether it will be 
accompanied by heavy or light rain. 

Hotice of Northerly Winds. Again, the rising of the mercury 
reveals a condition of the atmosphere entirely opposite tc the foregoing, 
because it 1s owing to northerly and north-easterly winds which are 
always the coldest and most dense, and because they pass over large 
continents they come to our shores in general dry and clear. 

The atmospheric pressure indicated by the barometer algo shews us 
different heights above the surface of the sea. A rise in the mercurial 
column or a depression of the surface in the cistern always accom- 
se a depression in the level of the sea and this is detected in the 

arbours where the high waters do not attain their usual level, and 


In seas not very deep, waves attain an immense height, and have been observed 
more than one hundred feet high near the Eddystone in the mouth of this 
Channel,—/V.%/, 1835, p. 609. 
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the time of high water is earlier. The contrary takes place when 
the mercury rises in the cistern, for then, the least pressure raises the 
level of the water and the time of high water is later. Thus it is 
that the pilots of the ports, fishermen, and others acquainted with the 
sea, foretell by means of these differences of height the probability of 
northerly or southerly winds. 

In fine weather the level of the water is much lower than ordinarily 
with northerly winds and a low thermometer, and the contrary takes 
place when the wind is southerly and the temperature high. All this 
is observed most satisfactorily in the ports of the Mediterranean which 
are not subject to tides. 

When the barometes rises or falls slowly for two or three consecu- 
tive days its indication may be most assuredly depended on ; but rapid 
changes indicate wind or bad weather. 

The thermometer generally follows its movements in a manner 
contrary to those of the barometer ; that is, it rises when the barometer 
falls and vice versa. A high barometer and a low thermometer 
always foretell northerly winds, and barometer low with thermometer 
high southerly winds. 

The changes of the barometer off Cadiz are very remarkable. In 
the course of five years’ observations in the Tower of Tavira it never 
varied above an inch. In January, 1858, it attained its highest 
reading with a northerly wind and clear sky; and it was at its 
minimum in November of the same year, with a heavy south-wester 
and torrents of rain. 

Other observations before us at the Astronomical Observatory of 
San Fernando at Eight every morning from the First of January to 
the end of July, 1865, shew that the whole range of the barometer 
was 1-024 inches, the highest which was 30-°6 occurred in February, 
1864, with an E.N.E. wind light, thermometer 38°. The lowest was 
29°5 in March of the same year with strong southerly winds and rain, 
thermometer at 54°. 

In the Gulf of Cadiz the changes of the thermometer are very 
small. The small variation of its climate is its best praise. Situated 
in a temperate part of the world, and far from the snowy peaks of 
mountains it is not subject to much change of temperature. The sky 
is mostly clear and but little rain falls there. Nor is it much visited by 
thunderstorm. But it has a reminder of the Levanter of which we 
have already spoken. 

Coast of Portugal. How different from this is the weather of the 
coast of Portugal and also Galicia, where it rains during a great part 
of the year; because here it is that those watery winds which come 
across the Atlantic from S.W. and N.W. discharge the showers with 
which they are loaded. 

For the same reason the barometer changes are greater on these 
coasts than in the Gulf of Cadiz, and this is proved to us by the 
observations extending through a period of two years at Lisbon. 

From these observations it appears that the range of barometer was 
small; that the highest reading of the barometer was 30:5 with the 
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wind at N.E. light and clear in February, 1865; the thermometer 
being at 54°. 

Fog. This vapoury condition of the atmosphere is another of the 
enemies which the navigator has to contend with, very often to his loss, 
for they not only blind him to external objects but at the same time 
allow him to be driven along with the surface current of the ocean. 

According to scientific men fogs are occasioned by the difference of 
temperatures between adjoining regions of the ocean: and their 
occurrence is, at the mouths of estuaries, the land in the vicinity of 
which sends forth a vapoury atmosphere which is condensed with the 
cold atmosphere of the low capes. 

Fogs on the coast of Spain. The coasts of Galicia and Portugal 
are much visited by fog, and principally at the mouths of the estuaries. 
But they are most frequent in moderate and wet winters. 

Fogs in the Strait. In the Gulf of Cadiz they are occasionally 
very enduring especially at its western entrance. At the termination 
of the easterly wind they usually ocour there appearing like a barrier 
to it, gradually advancing to the eastward until they completely cover 
it, and clearing away as soon as the westerly wind is fairly established. 

The fogs which collect about daylight at the mouths of the estuaries 
of the Portugal and Galicia coast generally clear away about noon. 

Fogs on the African coast. On the coast of Africa there are also in 
the early morning or later these same fogs and generally with N.E. 
winds. Sometimes they will extend over the entire Strait, forming in 
the western part of it like a wide curtain, and as night approaches 
completely cover the whole coast. 

Sometimes they are so close down to the surface of the sea that it is 
common to see the masts and rigging of vessels above these fog-banks, 
while their hulls are entirely concealed by them. Fortunately this 
occurs in quiet weather, when vessels under sail make little or no 
progress, which adds to the chance of bells, foghorns, or any such 
noisy instruments being heard, and thereby keeping clear of each 
other, numerous as they may be as in the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Nevertheless these precautions are not always sufficient to prevent 
collision between vessels, for the streams of the currents will drift 
several at once, occasioning their fouling in spite of their attempts to 
prevent it, and if on these occasions there should be added a strong 
tide, the consequences become still more serious. 

Steamers under such circumstances slow their speed, making their 
positions known by the steam whistle ; and generally suffer least as 
they always have the means of keeping out of each other’s way. 

aze. A hazy state of the atmosphere is almost as bad as fog if 
happily it is not so dense. This occurs in times of great heat, and on 
the coasts of Portugal and Galicia is most frequent with N.E. winds. 

In the summer time in the Gulf of Cadiz, especially with hght 
southerly winds, the haze on the horizon is considerable, and the effect 
of it on vessels and buildings near the sea is so great as to alter their 
form in appearance, and throw out the points of the shore as if they 
were lifted above the water. A considerable amount of haze generally 
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indicates humid and wet weather, and easterly winds with a tendency 
to the south. 

During a dry winter in these localities, thick fogs will occur and not 
admit the shore to be seen except at a very short distance. 

A general fog more tepid still will occur at this season with the 
Vendaval. These become so extensive as to cover the whole coast 
under our consideration. 

Navigators who may be making the Jand under these unfavourable 
circumstances, are frequently at a loss to determine what land it is 
they may have in sight, for notwithstanding their reckoning may be 
good, the heights of the interior are still concealed from them. Even 
the objects on the shore are so distorted that white towers and such 
like buildings are often mistaken for vessels under sail. And if the 
coasts they are on have outlying reefs and are shoal to approach, they 
are in the risk of getting aground unless some break indicates their 
presence. 





THE QUEEN ADELAIDE NavaL Fvunp. 


For the benefit of the Orphan Daughters of Officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines. 


Tue readers and friends of this work will admit that it is an important 
part of its duty to bring before them occasionally, not only the con- 
dition and progress of the little auxiliary institution which bears the 
above name, but also to shew how much it is in need of their 
assistance and that of the British public in general. Appeals which 
from time to time have appeared in these pages, as well as in those of 
our contemporaries, have been successful, in making known the ex- 
istence of that Institution; and it would have been still more satis- 
factory could it be said, that, those appeals had been equally successful 
in bringing to its resources the means of meeting more liberally the 
numerous applications made to it for assistance. 

Those applications, to which the Society has been compelled to 
reply with refusal, are in fact so many proofs of the great amount of 
privation existing in that class, the relief of which is the object of 
this Society. And indeed the full extent of that privation can only 
be known to those who would accompany the Committee in their duty 
of investigation with a view to relief. 

During the seventeen years of its past existence the operations of 
the Queen Adelaide Naval Fund have been actively but quietly con- 
ducted. Perhaps it might be said to have been feeling its way, 
silently and steadily with what sympathy it could obtain; but it is too 
true, that each year as it passed by, has added conclusive proof of 
the accumulating want there was for its assistance,—in fact, of the 
abundance of work there was for it to do! 

Founded in 1850, by the widow of an accomplished naval officer, 
who lost his life while in command of his ship in the cause of duty, its 
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operations up to the present year have been carried on by the untiring 
efforts of that self-denying lady, Mrs. Skyring, aided by her devoted 
son, who, as Archdeacon Robinson most justly observed at a public 
meeting, held in April last, was ‘eminently fitted for the work, not 
only by his abilities, not only by his zeal in the service of this useful 
charity, but by his great affection to his mother, which prompted 
him to continue in the good work, and to assist the Society in every 
way that he could.”” That amiable gentleman, esteemed by all who 
knew him, has been removed by the hand of death, and the Society, 
while mourning for his loss, has also the additional sorrow of seeing 
that enfeebled health has necessitated the withdrawal of Mrs. Skyring’s 
able and active assistance. She whose noble mind originated this 
Society, by whose well directed efforts it has reached its present useful 
condition, under the weakened energies of advancing years, feels the 
necessity of rest; she lays aside the burthen of its cares, and as a 
Christian would say to her Christian successors, in all the fervency of 
her warm and charitable heart, yet, in faltering accents at seeing the 
grateful task, where adversity has called, slipping away from her, she 
resigns it to them, and might add were it necessary —‘“‘ Go, and do 
thou likewise !’’ 

And shall we not do so? Shall the good work not goon? Shall 
so useful a Society,—one though small at present yet so much needed, 
—one that has proved its valuable assistance and imparted joy where 
sorrow and suffering reigned !—Shall such a society be permitted to 
languish and droop in distress at its loss? We think not. Such is 
not the way of our countrymen. This little Society has passed its 
youthful trials, and great they have been. Yet it looks with confidence 
to future years of increased usefulness, and that confidence is founded 
on the benevolent Christian feelings of those who know the gallant 
hearts of which our Navy is formed,—those who can feel for them 
in their rough and perilous duties throughout the world, and not 
only feel for them bat can say, ‘“ Yes, go on, we will help you, we 
will assist you.” 

The Adelaide Naval Fund, encouraged to take its part in the field of 
benevolence under the fostering care of such names as those of Sir 
Francis Beaufort, Sir Charles Adam, Sir Edward Parry, and many 
more too numerous to recite (names dear to the Naval Service at 
large), has succeeded in doing much good. And shall it be said of their 
successors, that the Naval Service is unmindful of the example left to 
them,—that they are indifferent towards the good work, and that they 
can withhold from this valuable little institution (thus bequeathed to 
them) that small support essential to the performance of its task of 
love? We do not believe it ; we are confident that it is only necessary 
to bring before that Service the claims of this now /:ttle Fund, to 
ensure not only their support, but the support indeed of every officer 
in that Service! Who is there in it, even to the lowest rank, that 
could not contribute annually some small fraction of his pay in support 
of labours so excellent, so useful as theirs? And readily would any 
post office of this country add wings to a money order, by which the 
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Hon. Secretary could receive its amount in London from those whe 
must be disposed to assist the widows and orphans of their less fortunate 
brother officers. 

An income of three hundred pounds a year is scanty enough as 
composing that of the Adelaide Naval Fund. But of this, only about 
seventy pounds derived from an invested capital of two thousand 
four hundred and twenty pounds, can be regarded as permanent 
income. Great need there is indeed of donations to increase this 
capital. Great need there is of a larger list of annual subscribers to 
meet the many wants which its small permanent income cannot relieve. 

To the public at large the Society appeals on the score of the risks: 
of all kinds to which the Navy is exposed, and the hardships endured 
by every branch of that profession,—their constant trials of separation 
from all that is dear to them,—the difficulties they meet in making 
provision for their maintenance,—the additional expenses they inour 
on account thereof, owing, irrespective of service risks, to their 
frequent exposure in bad and unhealthy climates,—the increased cost 
of life insurance being itself a serious impediment to their making an 
adequate provision in that way. These are indeed difficulties unknown 
to those who “ live at home at ease.” 

To those of the Naval and Marine Services it appeals, with all the 
earnestness of parental care. A day’s pay or even part of one by way 
of annual subscription would go far, very far, in assisting the exertions 
of the Committee, whose duty it is to enquire into and relieve, as far 
as it can, the distress which comes before it. And we would commend 
for imitation, the example of the officers and crew of H.M.S. Princess 
Royal, in China, who, twice by means of amateur theatrical perform- 
ances were enabled to send donations respectively of eighteen pounds 
and eleven pounds. Such sympathy with the families of their deceased 
brother officers is especially valuable, as becoming the character of 
Christians towards the suffering relicts of their late Christian brethren. 
To the generously disposed the power of helping those who with every 
desire to assist themselves, are borne down by circumstances, difficult 
if not impossible to control, is ever a atrong incentive. We ask them to 
emulate the example already set by those, who in anticipation of their 
final summons, appropriate some portion of the wealth they leave 
behind them, not to forget the interests of this Society. And it is with 
pleasure we can tell them that the Report of the present year. speaks 
of one hundred and fifty pounds thus added to the permanent stock of 
the Queen Adelaide Naval Fund. 

To the mercantile community at large we also appeal with con- 
fidence ; themselves not unaccustomed in many instances to a sea-fari 
life, they can well appreciate the risks and hardships involved in na 
duties. They too know what separation from home is—though theire is 
generally speaking for a much more limited period, and less dangerous 
service than that of their brethren in the Royal Navy. Unlike © 
these however, they possess greater opportunities of adding to their 
‘‘ provident fund,” and laying up a competency for old age and for 
those they leave behind. May we not therefore appeal to them 
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sympathies in behalf of the orphan daughters of deceased Naval and 
Marine Officers? We cannot help doing so, and anticipating a response 
in accordance with our confidence. 

But our readers may ask, How is relief afforded? The answer to 
this question is simply this: The income of this Society is derived 
partly from donations, and partly from annual subscriptions. The 
former of which (after payment of the small working expenses) is 
devoted to the increase of the permanent capital, by investment in the 
three per cent. consols. The dividends on that capital are appropriated 
to the educational wants of the orphans assisted, and from this source 
three girls are at present maintained in the Royal Naval Female 
School at Isleworth. The annual subscriptions are expended in 
furtherance of the other objects of the Society, viz., the maintenance 
of the aged, or the casual assistance of those who are in temporary 
difficulty. 

Would that all or even a tithe of such cases could be relieved. Yet, 
alas! the more enquiry is pursued, the more is realized the fearful 
extent of the destitution which this Fund is designed to relieve. 
Certainly three hundred pounds a year is but a small sum to cope with 
the sad necessities which are daily revealed. We fully agree with the 
Rev. Edward Parry, the Rector of Acton, when he says, ‘‘ that this 
Adelaide Fund, small and unpretending as it is, is doing a really good 
and useful work,” and we cordially re-echo the hope he expressed, that 
at the end of another year, its annual income might be “ increased to 
twice or even three times’’ its present amount. In this view it is, 
that we have ventured to urge on the benevolent friends in general of 
the Naval Service, the claims of the Queen Adelaide Naval Fund— 
believing as we do, that the good already effected by its means is 
sterling promise and guarantee of what it might accomplish were ample 
funds at the disposal of its Committee. It is a Society which is being 
worked con amore, in the true spirit of benevolence. It has no paid 
staff,—it has no office whatever,—its working expenses are limited to 
postage and stationery,—every case which comes before it is thoroughly 
investigated, and where possible visited by a Member of the Ladies’ 
Committee ;—in fact all is done that can be done to ensure a just 
appropriation of the sums entrusted to its care. 

Many are the cases brought before the Committee of this Society 
that are most deserving of relief, but which it is found perfectly 
impossible to assist owing to the very limited means at its disposal ; 
and they receive the all but stereotyped reply of regret that want of 
funds precludes a grant. 

Instances such as those stated in our pages of August last could be 
multiplied were it necessary to do so. We think, however, that 
enough is now said to set forth in strong light the great claims which 
this Society really has to kind and considerate attention; and we shall 
be glad indeed to learn hereafter, that any of our readers have been 
induced by these remarks to contribute in aid of its funds. We have 
said that it has no office, and therefore they should be informed 
that any communication addressed to its Honorary Secretary, Frederic 
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J. Bowden, Esq., Admiralty, Somerset House, will be immediately 
most gratefully acknowledged. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than repeat what a contemporary 
(Colburn’s United Service Magazine) has so well said in one of its 
recent articles respecting this little Fund. Referring to the distress 
which exists in the families of deceased officers it says, ‘‘ Most heartily 
ought any Society to be welcomed which with right good will 
endeavours to alleviate their miseries and assist in their difficulties. 
The Queen Adelaide Naval Fund requires no more persuasion to 
assure Naval Officers or civilians of its use, and of the necessity of 
supporting it, than any of the other important and valuable societies 
connected with the two services. But it has been kept too much in 
the background; for having been successful to a limited extent 
hitherto in carrying out the objects for which it was founded, it only 
requires now to enlarge its field of work, and appeal boldly, not only 
to Naval Officers, but to the public for support. It has been successful ; 
we hope, that in future, it will not only be successful but flourishing.” 

Our own exertions in aid of the Queen Adelaide Naval Fund date 
from a very early period in its life, for in the pages of this work it was 
that its first announcement appeared.* Here its very birth was recorded, 
and herein we trust yet to report from time to time that success which 
it so well deserves. We regard it as the offspring of well directed 
benevolence, as the humble instrument by which much good has 
already been effected, and we trust that much more will still be 
produced by it. In this light we most heartily desire to see it 
prosper, and we do look forward to its growing year by year in the 
estimation of a discerning and generous body of friends and 
supporters, both in and about the Naval society of this great country. 


THEWrREcK REGISTER AND CHART FoR 1866. 


We have for many years past been in the habit of making a few 
remarks on the Wreck Register, prepared by the Board of Trade, and 
presented to Parliament; and we have done so principally with the 
view of directing attention to the loss of life from shipwreck on our 
coasts, and to the means employed in rescuing shipwrecked sailors. 
We find, on examining this carefully-compiled register, that the 
number of wrecks and casualties from all causes on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, and in the surrounding seas reported in 1866, was 
1,860. The number reported in 1864 was 1,390, and in 1865 it was 
1,656. The annual average number of casualties during the five 
years-ending 1866 was 1,611; and during the five years ending 1865, 


¢ In our volume for 1850, the proposal first appeared of this Society in 
page 117, where a curious misprint occurs of 1853 for 1850.—Eb, N. M, 


¢ The Chart relating to this Article was inserted in the November Number. 
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1,538. The average number of shipwrecks on our coasts during the 
past ten years has been 1,466. 

A recent statement by the Bishop of London shows that the 
population of the, Metropolis increases at the rate of 40,000 a year, and 
that 10,000 houses have annually to be built to accommodate this 
increase. A similar progression is observable in our commercial and 
shipping interest. Seventy millions sterling often pass in one week 
through the bankers’ clearing-house in London. Of course this 
enormous transfer of money representing commercial transactions 
necessarily indicates the countless number of ships from all parts of 
the world that frequent our numerous ports, in addition to the 
thousands of British vessels engaged in our Foreign and Home trade. 
Thus it is that the aggregate number of vessels entering inwards and 
clearing outwards from all our ports in 1866 was 403,598, the number 
in 1865 being 402,255. It is not surprising, therefore, that consider- 
ing the enormous number of voyages thus performed, the number of 
shipwrecks every year on our coast is necessarily proportionately 
large ; although of course, their number will depend very much on 
the violence of the gales of the year. 

Thus, in October, 1859, there was the ‘“‘ Royal Charter ” gale, and a 
loss of 343 ships. In January, February, and November, 1861, there 
were north-east and south-easterly gales, which added 460 to the 
number of that year’s casualties. In January, October, and December, 
1862, there were westerly gales, with upwards of 540 casualties ; and 
in January, March, September, October, November, and December, 
1863, there were westerly gales, with 930 casualties. In November, 
1864, there were 264 casualties, with the wind chiefly in the south- 
south-east and south-west ; but owing to the absence of any special 
gales of remarkable duration and violence in 1864, the total number 
of casualties in that year was 274 below the number in 1863. In 
1865 the gales of January, February, and March, and October, 
November, and December, gave 766 casualties. 

During the gales of 1866, that is, when the wind was blowing at 
force 9 and upwards, 855 disasters occurred. The gales of that year 
were usually from the following quarters, viz.—January, from east- 
north-east, south-west, and south-south-west; February, south-west, 
west-south-west, and south-eouth-west; March, south, and south- 
south-west ; October had no serious gales; November, west-south- 
west, south-west, north-west, and west; and December, south-west, 
west-south- west, and south-south-west. 

The number of ships lost or damaged in the 1860 casualties reported 
in 1866 is 2,289, representing a registered tonnage of 427,000 tons. 
The number of ships in 1866 is in excess of the number in 1865 by 
277. The number of ships reported as lost or damaged is, as has 
been formerly stated, in excess of the number of casualties reported, 
because in cases of collision two or more ships are involved in o1:¢ 
casualty. Of the 2,289 ships, 1,961 are known to have been ships 
belonging to Great Britain and its dependencics, with British cer- 
tificates of registry, and 294 to have been foreign ships. Of the 
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remaining 34 ships the country and employment are unknown. Of 
the British ships, 1,409 were employed in the British coasting-trade, 
and 549 were employed in the (over sea) Foreign and Home trades ; 
and of the foreign ships 15 were employed in the British coasting 
trade. 

Of the total number of casualties reported in 1866, 422 were 
collisions, and 1,438 were casualties other than collisions. Of these 
1,438 casualties other than collisions, 562 resulted in total losses, and 
876 in partial damage more or less serious. The whole number of 
casualties other than collisions reported in 1865 was 1,302, which is 
far in excess of all other years, excepting 1863, when the number was 
1,833; but in 1864 the number was 1,039, which was less than the 
number reported in any year since 1858. 

The annual average for ten years, including 1866, is for total losses 
463, and for partial losses 668 ; as against this the numbers for 1866 
are, for total losscs 562, and for partial losses 876. 

Of the 562 total losses from causes other than collisions, we are 
unable to find in the Register the details of the precise cause of the 
same ; but we observe that in 1865, 245 of the total losses happened 
when the wind was at force 9 (a strong gale) or upwards, and are 
chiefly included in the following returns as having been caused by 
stress of weather, 38 arose from defects in the ship, or in her 
equipment (and of the 38 no less than 30 appear to have foundered 
from unseaworthiness); 99 appear, from the reports made by the 
officers on the coasts, to have been caused by inattention, carelessness, 
or neglect, and the remainder from various other causes. 

Of the 832 partial losses other than by collision, we can find no 
details of the causes of the same in the Register—but we notice that 
in 1865, 501 happened when the wind was at force 9 (a strong gale) 
or upwards, and are included as having been caused by stress of 
weather; 137 arose ‘from carelessness, 48 from defects in the ship or 
her equipments, and the remainder from various causes. 

Surely a large number of these casualties are preventible ones. It 
is true that within late years the standard of qualification for masters 
and mates of our merchant-vessels has been considerably raised. We 
think it might with advantage be more generally extended, as of these 
disasters a large proportion can be clearly traced to the ignorance as 
well as carelessness of man rather than to the elements over which he 
has no control. It should, however, be remembered that good seamen 
cannot save a bad craft; and we certainly think that something ought 
to be done with the wretched rotten colliers that crawl along the 
coast at the instance of mercenary men who care more for money than 
for human life. Many of these vessels are so decayed and unseaworthy 
that Shipping Insurance Associations will not even admit them on 
their books. There is no law in existence to prevent them putting to 
sea, and so they are navigated at such cost as the Wreck Chart which 
accompanies the Register too plainly indicates. 

Again, let us remember that the total number of ships which, 
according to the facts reported to the Board of Trade, appear to have 
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foundered or to have been otherwise totally lost on the coasts of the 
British Isles, from unseaworthiness alone, in ten years, is 423; and 
the number of casualties caused through unseaworthy ships, unsound 
gear, etc., and resulting in partial damage, in the same time, is 586. 

In 1866 there were 116 casualties to fishing-smacks alone. Exclud- 
ing these 116, the number of vessels employed in the regular carrying- 
trade that have suffered from wreck or casualties during the year is 
2,173. On this number being subdivided we find that about half of 
it is represented by the unseaworthy, overladen, or ill-found vessels of 
the collier class chiefly employed in the coasting trade. 

Thus, then, amidst this dreadful havoc arising from rotten ships, 
and when the storm has shouted and raged in the bitter night, the 
wild despairing cry 


“Of the strong swimmer in his agony ” 


has been borne on the fierce cold winds to straining ears in the life- 
boat, or at the rocket-station on the shore; many a cheek has been 
whitened, never to bloom again; many an eye has faded, never more 
to shine ; and many a home has been made desolate for ever. Would 
it not be something, then, to save even one life, with all its hopes, and 
to keep the home of one poor woman and her children unclouded by 
the pangs of desolation? There is plenty of room here for those who 
wish to do good, for its own sake, through the National Life-boat 
Institution. 

We find that the number of wrecks amongst colliers, laden and in 
ballast, was 854. In addition to colliers laden and in ballast, 141 
vessels were laden with metallic ores, and 154 with stone. We all 
know, from long experience, that the colliers of the north-east coast 
have an established reputation as the rottenest and worst-found vessels 
that leave our ports. Year after year we learn that the casualties 
which might be expected have overtaken them ; but still the mischief 
goes on, neither the provisions of the common law nor the special 
acts which relate to shipping being sufficient to control it. There is 
only one thing that will remedy the evil: if the men who navigate 
these wretched craft had received the education that brings intelligence 
and self-respect, and which, in some other countries, is the birthright 
of the poorest citizen, they would be Icss disposed to permit themselves 
to be sent to sea in what are no better than floating coffins. 

In the eight years ending in 1866, casualties to comparatively new 
ships bear a very high proportion to the whole number of casualties. 
We find that 1,135 happened to nearly new ships, and 1,981 to ships 
from 8 to 7 years of age. Then there are casualties to 2,506 ships 
from 7 to 14 years old, and to 4,185 from 15 to 30 years old. Then 
follow 1,528 old ships from 30 to 50 years old. Having passed the 
service of half a century, we come to the very old ships, viz., 283 
between 50 and 60 years old, 127 from 60 to 70, 61 from 70 to 80, 19 
from 80 to 90, 8 from 90 to 100, and 4, 101 years and upwards. The 
age of 3,298 is unknown. The state of rottenness and want of repair 
of some of the coasting-ships above 20 years old, often calls for remark. 
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Even at the age of 25 to 30, it occasionally happens that a ship is so 
rotten as to fall to pieces immediately on touching the ground, without 
giving the crew the slightest chance of getting out their boats. 

Of the 2,289 vessels lost or damaged in 1866, 86 were rigged as 
ships, 150 were steam-ships, 631 schooners, 426 brigs, 249 barques, 
257 brigantines, and 167 smacks; the remainder were small vessels 
rigged in various ways. Of the 2,289 vessels referred to, 977 did not 
exceed 100 tons burden, 939 were from 100 to 300 tons, 274 were from 
800 to 600 tons, and 99 only were above 600 tons burden. 

As usual, the greatest number of casualties have occurred on the 
East coast. The numbers are as follow :— 


East coast sa an we a ce »» 958 
South coast és “s én ‘% ec oe 274 
West coast — ae .% ai ate .. 412 
North-west coast of Scotland .. oc oe ee: Yi 
Irish coast “s i a ea ae ~. 144 
Isle of Man ave e% ss ae ea és 18 
Lundy Island .. ve ee oe oe ee 9 


Scilly Isles ee oe oe oe 7 ee 8 

As regards the loss of life, the returns show that the number of lives 
lost from shipwreck on or near the coast of the United Kingdom, from 
all causes, in 1866, is 896. 

When it is remembered that the lives thus lost are taken from 
amongst probably half a million of persons who have visited our ports 
during the last year alone, the number may appear to the casual 
observer a comparatively small one. We are, however, of opinion 
that it is a very large number, and when we bear in mind the inestim- 
able value of one life we are convinced that no effort should be left 
untried which can in any way lessen the annual loss of life from ship- 
wreck on our coasts. And here we may remark on the noble and great 
efforts that are being made to save life from shipwreck. During the 
last year and a half the National Life-boat Institution has, by its life- 
boats and other means, contributed to the saving of upwards of 1,600 
lives, in addition to bringing to ports of safety some 40 vessels from 
threatened destruction. Again, this large number of 1,600 lives is 
entirely independent of the lives saved during the same period by the 
rocket-apparatus, which is worked by that valuable class of men the 
Coastguard, and which is provided for by the Board of Trade out of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund. 

It is gratifying to observe how that Department continues to work 
cordially with the National Life-boat Institution in carrying out the 
great and important work which it has undertaken to promote, and 
which has proved so completely successful on our coasts; when we 
take into account the fact that the Society has now a noble fleet of 
183 life-boats on our shores, requiring a large permanent annual income 
to maintain them in a state of thorough efficiency, no one can doubt 
that the Institution is deserving not only the continual co-operation of 
the Board of Trade, but of the sympathy and support of the British 
public at large. . | . 
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On further analysing this Wreck Register we find that the lives lost 
in 1866 were in 199 ships; 147 of them were laden vessels, 40 were 
vessels in ballast, and in 12 cases it is not known whether the vessels 
were laden or light. 161 of these ships were entirely lost, and 38 
sustained partial damage. Of the 896 livss lost, the very great number 
of 324 were in vessels that foundered, 127 lives were lost on board 
vessels in collision, 393 in vessels stranded or cast ashore, and 52 in 
vessels lost or damaged from other causes. 

While the greatest number of casualties happened on the east coast 
of England, it is clearly shown that the greatest loss of life during the 
seven years ending 1866 occurred in the Irish Sea. The number of 
lives lost in that sea during the seven years is more than double the 
number lost on any other part of the coasts. During the winter months 
hardly a week passes in which the life-boats of the National Life-boat 
Institution stationed on the Irish coast are not called out to render 
assistance to ships in distress on the Blackwater and other dangerous 
sandbanks on that coast. 

The most fatal winds during the year were us follows :—N., 87; 
N.N.E., 88; N.E., 97; EN.E., 92; E., 69; E.S.E., 41; S.E., 90; 
§.S.E., 69; 8., 129; SS.W., 157; S.W., 206; W.S.W., 174; W., 
105; W.N.W., 101; N.W., 115; and N.N.W., 45. 

It is thus shown that westerly gales are far more fatal than easterly 
gales, the most fatal being from south-west. Seven hundred and 
thirty-three casualties happened when the wind was at force 6 or 

under, that is to say, when it did not exceed a strong breeze, in which 
the ship could carry single-reefs and top-gallant sails; 122 happened 
with the wind at forces 7 and 8, or a moderate to fresh gale, when a 
hip. if properly manned and navigated, can keep the sea with safety : 
and 954 happened with the wind at force 9 and upwards, that is to say, 
from a strong gale to a hurricane. 

The large aggregate of 1,860 casualties in 1866 leading to the loss 
or damage of 2,289 vessels has, as a matter of course, thrown a vast 
amount of labour on the Wreck Department of the Board of Trade, 
which is most efficiently administered. Their officers at the outports, 
and the officers and men of the Coastguard service, have also dis- 
charged their duties in this important work in the most exemplary and 
zealous manner. 

We should also state that the Statistical Committee of Lloyd’s have 
issued a tabulated analysis of the wrecks and casualties reported in 
‘‘ Lloyd’s List’ for the year 1866. ‘This is the first publication of 
the kind, and is intended to be repeated annually. It cannot fail to 
aid materially in concentrating public attention on Wreck disasters, 
and in leading to a thorough comprehension of their causes and their 
remedies. 

The aggregate loss of life is enormous, and so is the aggregate 
destruction of property. The former is a species of woe inflicted on 
humanity ; the latter is practically a tax upon commerce. While the 
art of saving life on the coast is understood (thanks to the progress of 
science and to the stout hearts of our coast population), the art of 
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preserving property is as yet but imperfectly known amongst us, and 
still more imperfectly practised. 

On reviewing this dismal record, we are bound to take courage from 
the many gratifying facts it reveals in regard to saving life which, after 
all, is our principal object in commenting on this doleful Register. 
Noble work has been done, and is doing, for that purpose, which has 
not only elicited the admiration of the British public, but also that of 
many foreign nations. This fact was strikingly illustrated last July, 
by the international Jury of the Paris Universal Exhibition awarding to 
the National Life-boat Institution one out of their nineteen great gold 
mealsd in acknowledgment of the important services it had rendered 
to shipwrecked sailors of all nations'— thousands of whom it had 
rescued from a premature grave, and many homes from the desolation 
of widowhood and orphanage. 


CoLLisIons BY STEAM VxssELs. 


Sr1z,—Amongst the many recorded opinions on the subject of Collisions 
by Steam Vessels it is more or less admitted that they are owing to the 
difficulty experienced in knowing their relative positions on meeting, 
and it must be simply absurd, and a mere waste of words to argue 
otherwise, or there would be no apprehension of danger from causes, 
which produce the terrible disasters that are so frequently recorded by 
the press. Nevertheless no one appears bold enough to directly state 
that it is principally owing to the lizhts themselves as now placed, 
and not to those in charge of the vessels that the real cause of collision, 
and the too frequent loss of life is to be attributed. But as I have 
written on this subject before, and well weighed every argument that 
can be brought to bear on the present system of carrying side lights 
in steam vessels, and not having to bolster up a patent, or serve other 
private purposes for the sake of pecuniary advantage, I again take up 
the question solely on public grounds, as I consider it would be 
evading a duty I owe to my fellow-man, did I allow a subject of such 
vital importance to remain in abeyance. 

Referring to Lloyd’s Annual Summary of Wrecks and Casualties 
from January to December, 1866. I find under the head of Collisions 
that three hundred and twenty ships, and one hundred and seventy-two 
steam vessels, were not damaged, or results unknown, that one thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five ships, and one hundred and Jorty-three 
steam vessels were damaged, and that ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-NINE 
SHIPS, AND TWENTY-NINE STEAM VESSEL8, WRRE SUNK FROM 
THIS ONE cause. And although the values of the hulls, machinery, 
and cargoes, are not stated, or the number of lives lost registered, with 
the absence of other details of lesser note, still the mere outline of 
such recorded facts is in itself appalling, and frightful to contemplate. 

Compare this with the sacrifice of even one life on shore where a 
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supposed assassin has been the pee or when lives are destroyed 
through more remote causes. In the one case the law does not rest 
satisfied until the offender has paid the penalty of his crime, and in 
the other case a more effectual check against further casualties is at 
once suggested and adopted. But collisions after collisions take place 
between vessels ;—lives and property are sacrificed wholesale, with an 
almost daily increase, still no remedy is given for the safety of those, 
whose business is on the greatest highway of nations. If it be simply 
because it becomes an almost universal question as regards the altera- 
tion of lights for steam vessels, owing to the very general use they 
have obtained, then I say the greater necessity there is for an effectual 
remedy, if it can be found, and safely applied, and which I submit my 
plan will fully accomplish. That the first introduction of side lights 
was considered a boon by the many, I readily concede, but the proofs 
of their defectiveness have been so numerous, 80 various, and 80 con- 
vincing that the mind sickens at the thought of the sacrifice of life 
they have engendered. 

In a former letter I endeavoured to some extent to point out the 
benefit of carrying lights on board of steam vessels in a direct fore 
and aft line with the keel, and to which letter I might have expected a 
reply. But it is not every practical man who can afford to give an 
independent written opinion on such a subject. Nevertheless they 
must silently admit that my plan is the only correct one to protect life 
and property at sea, and that my arguments are unanswerable; for 
without being considered egotistical, I think I can fairly lay claim to 
a very large share of practical maritime experience, and am fully 
competent to form an accurate Judgment on a point of so much 
importance to the shipping interest of this country. And I em- 
phatically state, that lives and property will be jeopardized so long as 
side lights are used on board steam vessels. 

In support of this assertion, I feel assured, that no more conclusive 
illustration can be adduced than the collision of the screw steamers 
Bhima and Nada on the 11th September, 1866, and belonging to the 
same company, when meeting in the Red Sea from nearly opposite 
points, with plenty of sea-room, on a clear night without any sail set, 
and no other light or vessel near, whereby the BA:ma with a valuable 
cargo of cotton, etc., and seventy-nine lives were lost, including the 
commander of the steamer, and some of the cabin passengers. And 
if this single, but dreadful case, was the only one on record, it is 
sufficient to justify their wholesale condemnation. 

Further, I submit that life and property must always be imperilled 
until the relative positions of steam vessels when meeting, can be 
instantaneously ascertained, and clearly defined, and this ts an utter 
tmpossibility wrth side lights. For where two steam vessels are ap- 
proaching each other from opposite points of the compass and can 
alter their respective courses at least eight points without either being 
aware of the fact, such a state of things must unquestionably, severely 
put to the test, all the experience of their commanders to prevent 
a collision. 
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But much stress is always laid on the masthead light as being capable 
of materially assisting their judgment, far more so in my opinion than 
is warranted by facts. For it is so likely to be obstructed from such a 
variety of causes, by its position under the top, as the head sails when 
set must interfere with its being seen (and this fact I do not think has 
ever been referred to at any court of enquiry on collisions, I certainly 
do not remember having seen it), besides the possibility of its being 
rendered useless when the foresail is hauled up. These with many 
others all tending to destroy its efficiency, and when combined, create 
very grave doubts on the ability of this particular light at all on which 
so much is made to depend, whilst all that can be said in favour of 
side lights, is, that they show the starboard, or port sides of the vessel 
as the case may be. But as the side lights do not point out the 
relative courses of steamers, excepting to a very indefinite extent, they 
can only be looked upon as ordinary signals, and not positive indicators 
of real danger. Independent of this, they are so liable to be obscured 
from local causes, or totally extinguished in heavy weather, with the 
improbability of their being relit (under such circumstances). 

These objections combined with the impossibility of seeing them 
from the bridge or quarterdeck by the officer of the watch, who is thus 
left in entire ignorance as to their effectiveness, proves them to be 
totally unsuited to the grand object for which they were intended. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to state that it would be next to impossible 
for a collision to take place such as is herein recorded, with lights, or 
danger signals fixed in the positions suggested by me, and that little 
evidence would be wanting to prove who was in error should a 
collision ever occur ; as each vessel’s lights would :nstantaneously show 
the extent of the hull or limst of the danger ; the two lights forward 
forming an unerring guide (would when seen even slightly open) with 
the stern or after light exhibited, prevent the possibility of a collision 
unless brought about by the most gross dereliction of duty. 

In conclusion, I have only to add (that independently of the head 
sails and square foresails, and which principally applies to the present 
system), there is no real foundation from which an objection to my 
plan can be raised, and that it combines all that is requisite to make it 
the most perfect safeguard against collisions by steam vessels, ever 
brought under public notice. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


N. HECKFORD, 
Late Surveyor of Shipping, 
Forest Gate, Essex, Port of Calcutia. 
7th November, 1867. 


{In our April number (p. 180) will be found Captain Heckford’s 
proposal, and his experience of about thirty years of a sea-life in 
command of many vessels entitles that proposal to consideration. He 
writes strongly and earnestly, and we trust that his plan will receive 
attention.—Ep. NV. MM. 
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Toe MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Among the subjects alluded to in the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of Parliament, on the 19th of November, it was stated that 
‘* Measures will be submitted during the present Session for amending 
and consolidating the various Acts relating to the Mercantile Marine.” 
There can be no doubt that the single measure of the supplying of 
Limejuice, which was passed into a Law at the end of the last Session, 
there was attached to it several others which were struck out, pee 
owing to the want of time for their due discussion. And the obligation 
to supply limejuice to the crews of an adulterated kind, instead of the 
wretched compound which was substituted for it by unprincipled 
owners, was made tolerably binding, and such that it will be difficult 
for those persons to contravene. But let us see what subjects remain 
still to be dealt with in the forthcoming amendment of “ the various 
Acts relating to the Mercantile Marine.” 

One most important step affecting the treatment of our mercantile 
seamen, and we place it first, is to let them have the residue of their 
pay directly their services are dispensed with according to the law at 
present ; so that there be nothing in the way to prevent them from at 
once joining their several families. There can be no good reason why 
their papers might not be sent to them by Post. But what is the 
case at present’ That they are kept waiting for it for days together ; 
loitering about, losing their time, and exposed to all kinds of tempta- 
tion and expenses, and all this for no pay whatever. This should be 
remedied as it is in Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Then again Sailors’ Homes are not yet what they should be; they 
are just large enough to provide for those seamen who actually belong 
to ships, a few merely who are living on shore, and even these, how 
far do they go towards supplying amusement and recreation for their 
inmates. They amount to nothing, and how are married seamen with 
families, how are all these provided for on shore. A good system of 
management is indeed required here. Our merchant seamen have yet 
to be considered in all their social relations, and those homes are 
required for married seamen as well as for the unmarried. It is hard 
enough to keep the young unmarried seamen on the pavé dangling 
about for his pay, but it is outrageous to keep the married man from 
his wife and family. And then again it would appear that sometimes 
Jack is lucky if he gets his wages without a piece of litigation to 
obtain them, such as the following reported from Liverpool. 

‘*SEamEN’s WaceEs.—A case of considerable interest came before 
the Liverpool magistrates yesterday. The first officer of the ship 
Plover, Nathmoore by name, summoned the commander, Captain 
Doody, for payment of £19 3s. 6d., which sum he alleged to be due to 
him. The defendant shipped at Philadelphia last June for a voyage 
thence to Stettin, and thence to a final port of discharge either in the 
United States or British provinces. The Plover, however, put into 
Liverpool, and in that port Captain Doody, who it was alleged, 
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wished to get rid of the plaintiff, tendered him wages at the rate of 
2s. 114d. the dollar. The plaintiff refused to accept payment except 
at the rate of 4s. 2d. to the dollar, and with the consideration that the 
tendering of a wages account terminated the contract. After lengthy 
legal discussions, the magistrates awarded the plaintiff the amount 
claimed, the dollar to be valued at the rate of 4s. 2d., and the 
tendering of the wages to be considered as an end of the contract.” 

It is hard enough to have to wait for his wages but more so still to 
be brought to law for demanding them. But one of the most 
important subjects, and one of the first, which might well occupy the 
serious attention of a paternal government, is the forlorn condition of 
the laws on the subject of deep or overloading our merchant shipping. 
We have actually had proof, and that attended by a huge loss of life, 
of the utter neglect in which this subject has been allowed to remain. 
Is this deep loading system to be continued, or will the Legislature 
put a stop to it. Merchants have a right to do what they please with 
their own, but have they a right to its almost intentional loss which 
they know how to recover, have they a right to sacrifice seamen and. 
passengers wholesale ! 

Was not the London allowed to go to sea in an overloaded condition, 
which no one could lawfully prevent that saw her sail from Plymouth. 
Was not the Utopia* taken to sea from Liverpool by a captain who 
had taken her from another who would not sail her (knowing well the 
condition she was in), almost on purpose to be lost. Are not these 
glaring instances of the defects of our laws sufficient—both ships were 
lost, and in the case of the latter with no loss of life, but in that of 
the former some 150 persons perished. Are not these losses of life 
sufficient to secure the attention of the government to this dark subject, 
or must we still go on and see the same occurrences year after year till 
we are pointed at among the nations as the most reckless of the lives of 
seamen, because we find those of all nations sailing our ships, and 
because our merehants can recover their property from the Insurance 
Office—for as long as there are bad laws there are plenty of bad men 
who will profit by them. 

- Surely the safety of our own seamen is worthy the attention of the 
Legislature, notwithstanding our trading propensities have allowed 
two-thirds of our British crews to be substituted by foreigners. But 
our passenger ships—surely there is enough of IEnglish subjects in 
them to prevent them from being sent to sea as the London was. Bad 
enough she was in point of lading, but not too bad to be insured ; or, 
is the game still to go on, and the shipowner to be left to speculate 
between his unworthy craft and the Insurance Office, by sending her 
to certain perdition at sea, and being enabled to produce another from 
her loss by that most considerate of all offices, the Insurance Office ! 

But we hope not; we trust that these things, among others, will be 
rectified in the measures which we are promised, shall be made to 
consolidate the laws relating to the Mercantile Marine before this 
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Session of Parliament shall have passed away. And we will conclude 
these remarks with the following extract from the Hampshire Telegraph 
on the part of our subject relating to seamen’s wives and families. 

The Daily News having, in an article on the Abyssinian expedition, 
asked, ‘“‘ What is to be done with the wives of our soldiers who are 
about to proceed on the expedition,” and expressed the opinion—in 
which all will agree—“ that it is a great and crying evil which calls 
aloud for redress, that we treat our soldiers’ wives and children so 
sacha so cruelly, and so wickedly as we do now.’’—Mr. Edward 

alk, of Southampton, writes as follows, to the Editor :—‘* To show 
that your suggestion is capable of being carried out I may instance the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company of this town, who, instead of putting 
out much of their work to contract, engage the widows of those men 
who have died in their service in making many of those articles which 
are needed for their ships’ furniture, and paying them 10s. a week for 
their labour. Through the liberality of one of the directors, Mr. 
Anderson, there is one of the best appointed schools established, at 
which the children of their men are educated in all that is necessary 
to make them useful members of society in after life; so that if a 
company can thus inaugurate a system so good and so useful, surely a 
great nation like this may well be expected to do somewhat to mitigate 
the anxieties of those who go forth to fight our battles in foreign 
climes, by caring for their wives and children that they leave behind. 

‘‘The Queen, in her speech delivered on the opening of the last 
parliament, adverted to the condition of the Mercantile Marine, and 
said that ‘complaints had been made that the supply of seamen is 
deficient, and the provisions for their health and discipline on board 
ship are imperfect. Measures will be submitted to you with a view to 
increase the efficiency of this important service.’ As a magistrate of 
this mercantile town I have had constantly brought before me cases of 
seamen who have been left sick in our colonies or in some hospital on 
some foreign station. On their recovery they are sent home by our 
consuls, and landed here without money or friends. 

‘* According to the present state of our laws there is no mode of 
sending these poor fellows to their homes except by pauperising them, 
and this to a great portion of them is so repulsive that they will do 
anything rather than submit. But as there is no other mode they are 
eventually brought to this degradation. Feeling that this may be one 
of the many causes which hindered men from entering the mercantile 
navy, I addressed a letter to our mayor, who was presiding at a 
meeting at our Sailors’ Home, and I sent a copy to those whom I 
supposed would have been engaged in drawing up the bill for the 
better providing for the men, and to render the service more acceptable. 
But nothing has been done in the matter, and we have lately had the 
same sad scenes taking place with the sick seamen landed here which 
formerly prevailed, so that if you do not press the subject of the 
soldiers’ wives upon those in authority to carry it out I am afraid that 
there will be no attention paid to the earnest appeal you have made in 
their behalf.” 
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If such things be allowed to continue we shall find our merchant 
seamen forsaking their ships in earnest. They will see elearly enough 
that they are not cared for: their property is nothing, and their lives 
looked on as nothing likewise. Our merchants may get their foreign 
seamen, as they can, to sail their ill-found, rotten, leaky craft, and they 
may go to the bottom. But the English seaman will be found 
elsewhere. He can find out as well as anyone else where he and his 
services are appreciated as they should be, he will be serving other 
masters, and his old ones, when the time comes, when they want him 
will not find him. Our only seamen will be our men-of-war’s-men ! 
Then let England keep up her trade as she can ! 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AND THEIR HURRICANE. 


So the absurd report that the Island of Tortola had sunk to depths 
unknown has vanished before the light of truth. There was an 
amount of vagueness about it which, in our estimation, at once stamped 
it as ‘* very like a whale.’’—It was first fairly gone ; then it had only 
a temporary submergence of about eight hours, this was perhaps 
twisted from its eight thousand inhabitants ; then the report had come 
from Havana cia New York, enough in itself to set doubting at work ; 
then the British consul at Cuba ‘‘ has declared his belief that the news 
of the submersion of Tortola is much exaggerated;” and then it 
appears that all that is known of Tortola is that a great fire has 
occurred there, and that a family named “Sinclair Briart has been 
drowned.” How like the story of the three black crows! Tortola 
was in the path of the hurricane, and so was Isle St. Thomas, and 
which has suffered most. The town of the latter is in ruins,—of the 
West Indian mail steamer Rhone, of one hundred and forty-five 
passengers twenty-five only are saved, five steamers, and sixty vessels 
are wrecked, including a French steamer; and the loss of life is 
estimated at five hundred persons.—At Tortola, a single family! So 
much for reports. 

But under this rumour of the disappearance of the principal island 
of the Virgin Group the appearance of an American island has been 
realized,—a fact which will hereafter have no small influence in that 
part of the world. We have not lost Tortola by an earthquake ora 

urricane, but the United States government has acquired, for a con- 
sideration, from the Danish, the possession of St. Thomas. This is 
conveyed in the following extract from the Datly News : 

“‘The Danish islands of the Virgin Group have hitherto been of 
little political consequence in the hands of a distant and feeble govern- 
ment, but in those of a great maritime Power they must immediately 
assume importance. Lying at the very gate of the Caribbean Sea, the 
Power which holds them will bestride the highway from the Isthmus 
of Panama, and command its communications with Mexico, Central 
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America, and the whole West Indies. The policy of the government 
of the United States since the great civil war has led it to seek 
territorial aggrandisement for the purpose of strengthening its political 
position. It can hardly be doubted that the unexpected manifestation 
of the desire of Europeans for the dismemberment of the Union has 
done much to stimulate this decision. The purchase uf Russian 
America had its precedent in that of Louisiana, but did little more 
than remove the flag of a European Power from the American 
continent. It has been understood on both sides of the Atlantic as 
denoting the intention of the government to take measures gradually, 
and as opportunities offered, to obtain complete control of North . 
America, but its material value was very small. On the other hand, 
the islands just acquired give the United States an admirable naval 
position, besides enabling the enterprising citizens of the Republic to 
compete with Europeans for the valuable and increasing carrying trade 
between the island of St. Thomas and the islands and countries west 
of that purchase. The acquisition of an outlying territory not capable 
of physieal incorporation with the Union, is a new thing in the history 
of the Republic, which has no colonial system, and the islands will 
probably form a new State. The negotiations for the purchase of the 
Bay of Samana, which have from time to time been mentioned as in 
progress, have probably been abandoned, as being rendered unnecessary 
by this transaction with Denmark, which, moreover renders less im- 
probable the report that the United States government is seeking to 
obtain a naval station in the Pacific.”’ 

A naval station in the Pacific! We thought the Americans had 
one at San Francisco long ago; and still have it! Are they looking 
out for the Sandwich Islands, or Vancouver's? Which? The latter 
is directly between their States and the late purehase from the 
Russians. We find the following account of the St. Thomas affair in 
the Dasly News, under the head of Denmark : 

‘“* Copenhagen, Nov. 3.—It is stated that a treaty has been signed 
by the Danish Minister for Foreign affairs and the American Minister 
at this court, for the sale of the Danish West Indian Islands to the 
United States for 14,000,000 rigsdalers, provided that such treaty be 
approved by the Rigsdag. The transfer of the islands to America will 
shortly take place, for which reason the president of the West Indian 
Islands, Herr Rothe, has received orders to return. It is not yet 
known whether a plebiscitum of the islands is also a condition of their 
transfer.’’ 

Perhaps after all the rumoured disappearance of Tortola may have 
originated in the above transaction to be approved by the ‘ Rigsdag.”’ 

Let us now turn to the hurricane itself. 

By the accounts of the hurricane, brought home by the Douro, it 
appears that the centre of it travelling in the usual W.S.W. direction, 
passed immediately over the Virgin Group. On the 29th of October, 
at eleven a.m., at St. Thomas, the wind is reported as blowing a fearful 
hurricane from N.N.W. 4 W., the wind all the morning having been 
from the northeard. By eleven a.m., the wind at N.N.W. 4 W., the 
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barometer was down 27:95. At 12h. 15m. the wind had lulled, and at 

12h. 30m. it was almost calm, and at 12h. 40m. it was almost dark. 
Shortly after a most fearful rush of wind from 8.S.E. 4 E. set in, and 
it continued to blow (how, not said), but with gradually diminishing 
force till four p.m. During this interval a great deal of mischief 
appears to have been done. But it thus appears to have been travelling 
on an E.N.E. and W.S.W. line, the focus passing over Tortola and 
the harbour of St. Thomas with the usual lull. The mention of two 
hurricanes is evidently by an inexperienced person, who seems to be 
quite uninformed on the principle of the rotatory gales. In point of 
duration it is a mere transient gale (a day and a half or two days being 
not unusual with these hurricanes, while this has not lasted half-a-day). 
However the violence of it seems to have made up for its brevity. 

The Douro, which was to arrive at St. Thomas about the 29th, the 
day of the hurricane, is stated to have been two hundred and fifty miles 
from the island when it took place, and arrived out at St. Thomas 
just as the hurricane had ceased. The first notice she had of it was in 
seeing the funnel and mast of the Rhone. The Royal Mail Company’s 
steamship Wye was totally wrecked on Buck Island while attempting 
to put out to sea. Out of seventy men only thirteen of her crew were 
saved—among them were five whites, including the captain, the chief 
officersand the boiler maker—all the rest were drowned. The captain 
was on board the J7yne at the time. 

The Rhone was wrecked off Salt Island, twenty-five miles from St. 
Thomas, while endeavouring also to get out to sea. She was driven on 
toa reef and broke np. The captain and all the officers were lost, 
and only one passenger and twenty-three of the crew were saved. 
The passenger saved from the Rhone was an Italian gentleman. He 
was six hours in the water. His name is not known. 

When the gale commenced, the Rhone was lying at Peter Ieland, 
with the Conway alongside, transferring cargo. Circular blasts of 
wind struck the vessels with such force that the Conway was im- 
mediately blown ashore, and lost her funnel, etc. The chief steward, 
her cargo, and her specie were saved. 

The Conway was blown ashore at Tortola, where she lost her funnels 
and masts, but was otherwise uninjured, and may be got off. After 
the Conway was on shore, it continued to blow, but with gradually 
diminished force, till four p.m. The Italian gentleman saved was from 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Hodgson, chief officer of the Wye, who was one of 
the saved, has had an arm broken in two places. The Derwent was 
blown ashore from her moorings in St. Thomas harbour, aad much 
damaged. The Zyne and Solent rode out the gale at Paper (Query 
Water) Island, at anchor with their engines working a-head. The 
Tyne lost her foremast, and the Solen¢ all three masts. None of the 
crews of the Conway, Derwent, Tyne, and Solent perished. 

During the hurricane the Vasco Nunez de Balboa, a Spanish war 
vessel, was dismasted in St. Thomas harbour and otherwise damaged, 
but was able to steam about the harbour, saving as many lives from 
the other damaged vessels as possible. - | 
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The loss of the Rhone is thus described—The Rhone tried to ride 
out the storm at anchor, but her cable broke. She then tried to pro- 
ceed to sea under full steam. In going out a terrible blast of wind 
struck her and carried her on to Salt Island, her stern first taking the 
rocks. Shortly after an explosion occurred in her engine-room, which 
it is supposed blew out her bottom. (This seems to have been the 
eee cause of her great loss itself.) She directly parted amidships, 

oubled up, and went down in deep water so suddenly that all below 
went down with her. The last seen of Mr. Morrish, the purser, was 
at the wheel with Captain Woolley, endeavouring to bring the ehip up 
to wind. There were about twenty-two passengers on board the Rhone; 
two only of this number were saved. 

It is estimated that upwards of six hundred persons were drowned 
at St. Thomas during the hurricane, which commenced at eleven in 
the morning and calmed by three in the afternoon. Within forty-eight 
hours three hundred bodies were washed ashore, recovered and buried. 
They presented a fearful spectacle, from the fact that they had been 
partially devoured by sharks and other fish. The smell in the harbour 
was most offensive. The bodies of Dr. White and Chief Officer Topper 
were picked up and buried, and Mr. Cameron, the company’s agent, 
offered a large reward for the body of Captain Woolley, which had not 
been recovered. It was thought that on board the Rhone more were 
killed than drowned through the explosion and breaking up of the 
ship. Captain Taylor, of the Wye, was on shore on leave of absence 
at the time of the hurricane. The damage to property ashore was 
great, and the loss of life is estimated at from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred persons. 

It was the second part of the hurricane that drove the Rhone on the 
reef, which she took about midships. 

The first striking shivered almost everything fore and aft. The 
second striking broke her in two, and everybody was thrown among 
the débrss. The persons saved were washed ashore on masts, hen- 
coops, etc. The Ahone’s mails that had not been put on board are 
brought by the Douro. 

The leading features of this calamity appear to be confined to the 
great loss of shipping, and the destruction of houses in the islands of 
St. Thomas and Tortola. The loss of life has mainly occurred among 
the crews and passengers of the vessels. On shore many people have 
been killed by the falling of the houses. At St. Thomas and Tortola 
considerable damage was done along the shores of the harbours by the 
high seas that prevailed during the hurricane, but the loss of life 
through the waves among the people on shore was very small. On the 
sailing of the Douro the islands had scarcely begun to recover from the 
disasters; so much damage had been done in connection with all the 
ordinary channels of business, that its usual course was effectually 
stopped. The merchants’ offices, official offices, and printing offices, 
were so wrecked that anything like an attempt at a clear description 
of the loss sustained in life and property, and damage done, had as yet 
been but very roughly carried out. The loss of life at St. Thomas, in 
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the harbour and on shore, and among the shipping at sea, on the day of 
the hurricane, near the island, was considered not to exceed five 
hundred, while that at Tortola was believed not to have exceeded one 
hundred. Of about eighty vessels known to have suffered more or less 
from the hurricane in the harbour, every effort had been made to 
ascertain their names, and the list brought by the Douro was cone 
sidered to be generally correct, and to embrace all that could possibly 
be discovered up to the day of her sailing. Some of the vessels that 
were believed to have foundered there was but slight hopes of 
identifying, either from their not having been reported at the islands, 
or being known when seen off. Amid the confusion of wrecks, when 
a panic prevailed also on shore, the assistance to the wrecked vessels 
unfortunately could be but very limited, and the loss of life was con- 
sequently very heavy among their crews and passengers. On the sub- 
siding of the gale everything was done that could be carried out with 
the means left to ameliorate the disasters. The Royal Mail Company’s 
wharves, coal sheds, etc., suffered badly, but the Douro was able to 
coal. 

After the hurricane had lasted some time there was a Inll for about 
half an hour. It then recommenced with redoubled fury, and lasted 
altogether three hours. The Rhone parted amidships, and the waves 
ripped the gigantic steamer up just as if she were made of brown paper. 
A gentleman who has come home in the Douro, saw two hundred and 
ninety-two persons buried at one time at St. Thomas, and soon after- 
wards there were fifty more ready for interment, One small bay he 
saw crammed with dead bodies which had been washed ashore. At 
Buck Island, where the Wye was lost, the shore was strewn with the 
remains of ships broken into such small pieces that all identity was 
destroyed. Captain Taylor, of the Wye, was providentially saved 
through not being on board his ship at the time of the hurricane. He 
is left behind at St. Thomas. TorToLA Has NOT BEEN SUBMERGED, 
but everything has been destroyed on the island by the fury of the 
hurricane, and the people were likely to suffer from starvation. Her 
Majesty’s ship Doris has accordingly conveyed provisions to the island. 
The Derwent is not wrecked, but seriously damaged. The Zamar, 
which will bring the next West India mail, will be late home. All the 
Royal Mail Company’s property at St. Thomas is destroyed. The 
damage they will sustain will amount to half a million sterling. No 
such tornado has ever been known. Lighthouses are blown down, the 
damage to property at St. Thomas is immense. 

The Wye was blown right round by the hurricane, and went down. 
The Douro was two hundred and fifty miles from St. Thomas during 
the hurricanes. She felt the swell occasioned by them, and the horizon 
was very dark. The Vasco Nunez de Balboa, a Spanish war steamer, 
had fifteen of her crew blown off her decks. During the time the 
Douro was at St. Thomas caily communication was kept up with 
Tortola. In consequence of the inconvenience of having so many 
bodies to inter at St. Thomas, some of them had been burned. 
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Since the foregoing extracts were made further and fuller accounts 
of this very disastrous hurricane have been received. Our limits 
preclude the possibility of going into the sad particulars of all the loss 
of life that it has occasioned, authenticated lists of which will be made 
known hereafter, for they have spread distress and want far and near, 
but especially about Southampton. To the relief of this we have no 
doubt our readers will contribute as we do ourselves. But we have 
selected some of the accounts, especially the following letter of Captain 
Vesey, of Her Majesty’s ship Doris, and the extracts of a letter from 
an officer of the Douro who seems to have known St. Thomas well, 
and contrasts its appearance on his arrival after the hurricane with 
what he remembered it to have been previously. It is a remarkable 
fact, but one that is peculiar to the hurricane, that notwithstanding 
St. Thomas suffered so severely, the Island of Santa Cruz not more 
than twenty-five miles to the southward knew nothing about it! 


| St. Thomas, Nov. 5th. 

I arrived at this place at two p.m. on the 3rd instant, and regret to 
have to confirm nearly all the statements already made in this report, 
respecting the damage done. 

Seventy-five vessels have been wrecked or seriously damaged ; pro- 
perty to the amount of about a million and a half or two millions 
has been lost, and about five hundred lives have been lost, including 
those wrecked in the mail steamers. 

All the islands appeared as if fire had passed over them—the town 
of St. Thomas looks exactly as if an explosion had taken place ; roofs, 
doors and windows having been blown away, and the streets are filled 
with tiles, trees, and rubbish. The harbour is full of wrecks, and the 
dock, which some time ago went down suddenly, has had nine vessels 
against it, and several are sunk at one end of it at the present moment. 
The West India and Pacific Mail Company’s steamer Columbian is one 
of them, with £400,000 of cargo on board. The great ship British 
Empire (formerly the Demerara steamer) is one, and outside her are, 
I believe, several other vessels. The Royal Mail steamer Derwent is 
in eight feet of water, with an American ship alongside her. Inside 
them are the Robert Todd steamer (La Guayra packet) and a Spanish 
steamer, the latter quite destroyed; another Spanish steamer is near 
wrecked I think, and a third, a man-of-war, lost her masts and went 
to sea. The French steamer Caravel has lost masts and funnel; all 
tug boats and the dredging machines are on shore, and vessels’ masts 
are sticking out of the water in all directions. The Douro, which 
brought the mails out, is coaling to take them home; 1,600 dollars 
were offered for a gang of a hundred men for one day’s work, but not 
one could be obtained, as the blacks have struck work. 

The Solent takes the mails west: she was off Flanagan Island, and 
had her foremast blown away. I transmit herewith a copy of her log, 
which I have obtained. The Royal Mail steamer Zyne was there also, 
and cut away her foremast. She is running the windward mails; I 
have offered the service of the Nivde, but if the commodore at 
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Jamaica can send up the next home-bound mail, she will not be 
required. 

I called upon the governor of St. Thomas on the 3rd instant, when 
he expressed a wish for a diving apparatus, as all the dresses and hoses 
have been lost. I granted to her Majesty’s acting consul the use of 
the one at Antigua yard, for public service, provided the West India 
and Pacific Mail Company engaged to replace it in two months, which 
they have promised. There is sufficient hose to work two dresses, and 
it is an object to get the bodies out of the wrecks. 

The United States steamer Monongabela was at Santa Cruz (twenty- 
five miles off) during the hurricane, and did not feel its effect :— 
Commodore Bissell has rendered every assistance in his power to 
British interests, and towed a dismasted English vessel in here. 

I have seen one of the survivors from the Rhone—John Metcalf, 
able seaman—Royal Naval Reserve, who was an invalid from a 
merchant vessel at Trinidad. From his and other accounts, I learn 
that the Rhone tried to weigh, that the shackle of the cable caught in 
the hawse pipe and parted; that she then tried to steam to sea; that 
steaming full power head to wind, she went astern on to the rocks at 
Salt Island, heeled over, and then broke in two, the passengers (one 
hundred and thirty), who were lashed on deck, being swallowed up in 
the chasm. Amongst them I regret to say were Dr. Henry Arnot, 
late surgeon of this ship; Isaac German, late able-bodied and leading 
seaman ; Charles Peek, able-bodied; and Benjamin Hough, private 
Royal Marines, eighty-eighth company of Woolwich division, who were 
invalided from us, and left Barbados on the 26th October. 

The survivor (Metcalf) swam to the foremast, and was taken off the 
fore topsail yard next duy at about eight am. The Rhone went on 
shore about two p.m. I think about one hundred and thirty were lost 
in her (all passengers); there was one Italian saved, and a Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibson; and Mr. and Mrs. King, of Barbados, are included 
amongst the lost—the body of the latter is supposed to have been 
picked up. All the officers of the Rhone were lost, and only about 
twenty-five people (crew) saved, including the boatswain. 

The Wye left St. Thomas in charge of her chief officer, the captain 
being on shore; she steamed about fifteen miles to the westward, 
when her compasses became useless from the amount of electricity in 
the atmosphere. The darkness was so intense, although it was mid- 
day, that at last she ran on Buck Island, to the eastward, and in 
fourteen minutes had disappeared. About sixty-five were drowned, 
and about eleven saved, including the chief officer who had his arm 
badly broken. I have since heard that nearly fifty bodies are ina 
small bay on Buck Island, which cannot be approached for sanitary 
reasons. 

I have written this letter iu a very hurried and disjointed manner, as 
the mail steamer Douro sails this evening. I have much to do, and 
am obliged to get information as I can. 

I start to-morrow (Nov. 6) with a piece of temporary funnel for the 
Conway at Tortola, and I shall carry a quantity of planks, etc., which 
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I have bought at the public expense, for the purpose of housing the 
inhabitants of Tortola and the Virgin Islands, who are British 
subjects. 

I feel confident that I shall be borne out in incurring any fair ex- 
pau but nothing can ever be repaired by them. The consul here 

as also sent up provisions, and if proper care has been taken to send 
assistance to the outlying islands as I pointed out, and the boats picked 
up on the reefs have been used, no case of starvation need occur. I 
shall visit every place myself where I can, and punish wreckers and 
plunderers without ceremony. 

With reference to the hurricane, I can only say now that it occurred 
after the season was supposed to be over, as the first full moon in 
October was on the 13th. It was the fourth hurricane or indication 
of one which we have had during this peculiar season. 

After the storm experienced by the Doris, at St. Kitts, on the 28th 
July, reported to their lordships through the hydrographer, I informed 
the Commander-in-Chief that I considered we could not be sufficiently 
careful as the hurricane appeared to be increasing in intensity. The 
season has been wet, and very sickly. Seven inches of rain fell duri 
the night of the 7th October at Barbados, and on another night five 
inches fell. 

On the 29th October, the Douro, outward bound, experienced a 
heavy swell, and a southerly set. We, also at sea, off Guadaloupe, 
had a heavy northerly swell, but nothing more. 

When the hurricane passed, the barometer gave no warning, though 
the weather did, and all thought it was to be a norther. 

The barometer fell and rose during the breeze, and the vortex passed 
directly over these places. It seemed to be travelling slowly to the 
westward ; the thunder was terrific ; shocks of earthquakes were felt, 
and the electricity was so intense that compasses were useless; dark- 
ness set in, and vegetation was destroyed. The sea water was caught 
up—the particles, here called “ hail,’ have injured people, but this 
perhaps may be thought improbable. It will be observed that vessels’ 
masts were literally blown out of them, and that a fourteen-knot 
steamer was blown astern and wrecked, when steaming full speed 
ahead. 

I need not cite further instances of the power of the gale; all the 
vessels that tried to go to sea were lost, with nearly all hands; and an 
American ship (blown out of this harbour) has foundered. The whole 
of this ruin and devastation occurred in the space of two hours. 

I earnestly submit for their lordships’ consideration whether the 
system lately adopted of keeping her Majesty’s ships at sea during the 
hurricane season is a good one, and can only say that my own opinion, 
after fourteen years’ experience in the West Indies, is that no man-of- 
war could have weathered such a blow if caught at sea, and that these 
islands, for the next two years, will be liable to similar visitations. As 
far as I can learn, this hurricane has caught Anguilla, Virgin Islands, 
Tortola, St. Thomas, Culebra, and the north-west end of Porto Rico, 
It was going direct for Turk’s Island and the Bahamas. 
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I transmit herewith a list of ships lost or damaged, as near as can 
be ascertained at present. The lighthouse at the battery has been 
blown down, as reported by the consul (copy of letter enclosed). I 
have already sent a copy of this report to the hyJrographer, and to 
the commodore at Jamaica. 

I have just heard arumour that Beigne or Crab Island has been 
struck, and that part of the hurricane passed south of Porto Rico. I 
believe that ycllow fever is still very bad here, but I cannot obtain any 
accurate information at present. Those men left on board, who had 
fever some time since, are suffering much from debility, but I cannot 
invalid any by this mail. 

Commanders Parry and Smythet have gone to Jamaica by the Solent 
this morning. I wish to call attention to the enclosed list of vessels 
lost, etc., which is as correct as possible.—I have, cte. 

C. Vesry, Captain and Senior officer, Barbados Division, 
North America and West Indies. 





The following extracts are taken from a letter from an officer of the 
Douro, dated St. Thomas, November 5th: ‘* Very peaceful and very 
beautiful looked the town of St. Thomas when first sighted at about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon of the 30th of October from the deck of the 
Douro, the steamer from Southampton on the 17th of that month. 
Delightful had been the run during the morning, as with all sails up 
to royals set we had steamed by the low rocky beach of Sombrero, an 
island without a tree, and inhabited only by a few miners—then bold 
bluffs and the reefs of Virgin Gorda, and having coasted the chain of 
islands which includes St. John’s, Tortola, and Peter Island, at last we 
let go our anchor in the outer roads of St. Thomas, at a distance of 
about two miles from the town. First impressions underwent a sad 
change when we got sufficiently near to see the harbour strewn with 
wrecks, the lighthouse gone, and many houses roofless. 

A confused mass, near the middle of the harbour, built up of crushed 
hulls, broken spars, and loose cordage, was formed by the ship British 
Empire, lately out from England with 3,800 tons of coal for the use of 
the steamers of the Royal Mail Company ; alongside her was the 
steamer Colombian, belorging to the West Indian and Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, in from Liverpool but half an hour before the 
awful crash came, with a cargo valued at more than £200,000, and 
now shewing nothing but funnel, masts, and rigging above water ; 
right underneath these two were a French bark and a brig. Nearer 
to the shore lay the Spanish war steamer Nunez de Velusco, and a 
French mail steamer. ‘These two alone out of the many vessels lying 
in the harbour lived through the hurricane, having cut away their 
masts, and trusted for safety to the strength of their cables, chains, and 
and anchors. 

Against the floating dock was the American brigantine Nellie Gay 
—a pitiable object, every mast and spar either carried overboard or 
lying on her deck. The floating dock itself, just approaching comple- 
tion, would in a few weeks have been available for docking and 
repairing, but in common with everything else belonging to this ill- 
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fated town, it has met with accidents, the Nellie Gay and the Colombian 
having been driven against it. Dotted over the harbour were masts 
showing a few feet above water, marking the spots where the various 
schooners and other craft had gone down ; and on the beach all round 
lay other vessels, hurled by the force of wind and wave far upon the 
land, some positively in the streets of the town. A further survey 
showed more accidents and equally terrible casualties. Round the 
island, to the left of the town, looking from the sea, lay in one cluster 
five very large steamers, including the Derwent, belonging to the Royal 
Mail Company, so crushed together that to distinguish masts and 
funnels proper to each was impossible. At a distance of a quarter of 
a mile lay one funnel thrown across and resting on the deck of a large 
ship, some feet of whose stern had been cut away sharp and square, 
showing her decks in section. But cases like these appeared every- 
where. 

No sooner was the Dvuuro moored than anxious inquiries rose on 
every side as to the fate of the Rhone; also of the Conway, the Wye, 
the Jyne, and the Solent, steamers of the Royal Mail Company. The 
Rhone, appointed to carry the homeward mail of the 30th, had, it 
appeared, gone to Peter Island, about 20 miles away, in consequence 
of fever having made its appearance at St. Thomas, leaving the branch 
steamers to join her there and effect the transfer of passengers, mails, 
and cargo. Strong fears for her safety were felt, and the Conway was 
believed to have run on shore at Tortola. About eight o’clock the 
same evening news came. The Zyne sadly crippled, her foremast and 
its rigging lying on its deck, steamed into the harbour; the Rhone 
lost, and with her one hundred and fifty poor souls hurried into 
eternity ; the Wye lying in splinters on Buck Island, out of her ship’s 
company of nearly sixty but six survivors. Such were the horrors of 
which the Zyne brought word. Eager were the questions asked of the 
seamen rescued from the Rhone who sadly paced the deck, walkin 
like men in a dream, so awful had been the shock of what they had 
gone through. Their fate was short. During the lull which occurred 
at all places over which the hurricane passed, at about one o'clock, the 
Rhone put out, she had safely passed through a rocky channel leading 
to the open sea, but one more point to round and she was safe, when 
in a moment from the S.E.—whereas previously it had blown from the 
N.W.—the cyclone came down upon her with even more dreadful 
energy than ever. Twice she struck, and boats and spars and sheep- 
pens flew across the deck, then she parted amidships, the stern portion 
swung round, and, the waves rushing in between her decks, ripped 
them up as though with an explosion of gunpowder. 

At the time the hurricane commenced the Conway lay alongside the 
Rhone, engaged in transferring passengers. Seven or eight had passed 
over, and one was heard to say to his wife, ‘ Thank God, we are safe 
here.’ The large ship now lies a wreck upon the shore. The smaller 
one, there is reason to hope, will to-morrow ‘drop anchor in St. Thomas 
harbour, not a life having been lost in her! Of the scenes of desolation 
and destruction which met the eye on landing it would be impossible 
to give more than a yery faint idea. The wharves which to line 
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the shore were gone, and every street blocked up with broken rafters, 
zinc roofs, bricks, boughs of cocoanut palms, household furniture, and 
débris of every conceivable kind. Houses even were to be seen 
standing erect which had been lifted from their foundations many 
yards distant and dropped into some of the lanes running seaward out 
of the main street. 

In one lane were to be seen, among tons of broken wood, an anchor, 
several cart wheels, a pianoforte, and several slabs of marble, which, 
when the storm was at its height, had been seen whirling round in the 
air like sheets of paper. A bombarded town could never have presented 
@ worse picture of ruin and desolation. Plantations of whitened sticks 
covering the hills alone indicated that trees had at one time grown 
there, and of the palms which had graced Cocoanut-square and the 
approach to the Lutheran Church but few torn fronds still clung to 
their native stems. At various points along the beach crowds of people 
were collected, and from each was carried away with dreadful re- 
gularity strings of rough coffins containing the dead which the sea 
gave up. By four o'clock on the 30th two hundred and ninety-two 
bodies had been washed ashore and buried, and the systematic way in 
which the people worked under the guidance of the police was a sad 
proof of the practice they had had by that time at this mournful 
occupation. 

At St. Thomas, the hurricane appears to have commenced at ten 
minutes past twelve, and to have lasted with one break—at one o’clock, 
lasting thirteen minutes—till half-past three. The barometric indica- 
tions of its coming were feeble until it had absolutely broken; then 
the downward progress of the mercury could be distinctly seen. One 
or more shocks of earthquake were experienced, and in a moment the 
awful conflict had begun. So dense was the body of the rain and spray 
which rushed through the streets, that objects twenty yards away were 
rendered invisible by it, and persons seeking their homes and families 
held on to lamp-posts, door-handles, or whatever promised temporary 
security, uncertain which way to turn in the darkness. At one o'clock 
the storm blowing from the north-west ceased, and the thirteen 
minutes’ lull took place. Again it broke forth with more dreadful 
energy from the opposite quarter, and tore away many vessels which 
had till then ridden securely. The harbour master and an officer of 
the Nunez de Velasco vied with each other in their heroic efforts to 
save life. Sad to say, the former perished ; the latter only escaped in 
an almost miraculous manner, for his boat being capsized he himself 
was thrown upon the beach, and there lay till the day following before 
being found.” 

Mr. Holdeman, a warrant officer, living in Melbourne-street, South- 
ampton, has given the following personal narrative:—We were ina 
N.W. gale, bloming fresh, when we parted our cable with sixty 
fathoms in the hawse, and steamed away to sea. After steaming for 
perhaps an hour it became clear, and in fitteen minutes we found 
ourselves close to the shore. The captain then gave orders to turn 
astern, which we did immediately, and cleared the point. We 
proceeded steaming through the gut, and mct a south-cast wind 
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blowing fearfully heavy. It then became very thick indeed, so that 
we could not see anything scarcely—not a ship’s length. We had 
been steaming about two hours, when I reported to the captain that 
there was land very close indeed, nearly abreast of us, midships on the 
port hand. With that the ship went ashore immediately. The 
captain said to me, ‘** Good Lord, is it ever possible?’ and I replied, 
* Yes, sir, the ship’s ashore.” ‘The cuptain never spoke to me again, 
and shortly after a sca struck him in the side and washed him over to 
the top of askylight. The next sea took him between the ship's side 
and the rocks, and I saw no more of him. A sea struck me, and 
finding I was getting exhausted, and could hold on no longer I loosed 
my hold. 

The chief officer, Mr. Darby Topper, was killed by a spar, about an 
hour before this, and I saw no more of anyone, for I was washed 
overboard myself. I and five other men were saved by clinging toa 
hammock bin, which contained seamen’s hammocks and flvated. 
About eleven o'clock at night, as near as I can suppose from the 
darkness, I was washed ashore; all my clothes were washed clean off 
me, and I had nothing but a pair of drawers anda shirt on when I 
landed on Beef Island. We remained there all night. I went and 
saw the governor next morning, and he provided me with a boat. We 
got assistance from Tortola by a man named Smith, who took us on 
board the Zyne, in Tortola Bay. From there we went to St. Thomas, 
and got on board the Douro. It may be of interest to know that a 
boy named Bailey floated ashore on a life-buoy, which he has kept. 
He was on a coral reef there all the night, and the next morning 
joined us on the island where we were, and he has brought home the 
buoy with him. Four boys were saved: one the engineer's, one the 
chief officer’s, and the others ship's boys. I never saw one person 
drowned. 

Henry Buckell, a fireman of the Rhone, living in Crown-terrace, 
Bevois Valley, said, ‘* We struck on the rocks at Salt Island. I should 
think we were there for seven or eight minutes, when the chief 
engineer called us up from below, when the ship broke in halves, and 
I went up the skylight. I saw the sea break right through her side, 
and when I got on deck I saw the sea come right over her. I saw 
many persons rushing to the fore companion, and up through the 
skylight on to the spar deck, when I was washed overboard. I can 
give no further account until [ found mysclf on Beef Island, where I 
got about half-past ten at night, I shuuld think, and we were brought 
off from there to the Zyne. We had taken a few passengers out of 
the Conway, I believe, but I cannot speak positively. Dr. White 
joined the ship the day before, and his body we picked up and buried 
at Tortola, and all that could be found of Captain Weolley was merely 
the sleeves of his coat. 

Rees, a fireman of the Rone. residing at Freemantle, said, I went 
down when we commenced to lizht up the fires about half-past eight, 
when we were lying at Peter Isla:.d. ‘Three fires were ordered in each 
boiler, and we had not been down half-an-hour when we were ordered 
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to light up another fire in each, making all the fires now lighted, and 
reaching fifteen pounds of steam. The gale freshened, and we were 
told to get up as much stcam as we could. We got up twenty pounds 
—all that we could possibly give her, and she was going at full speed 
at the time she went down. What I fancy is, that when she struck 
first she ‘* kind of scurged””’ a rock on the port side; the second time 
it seemed to lift her, and she went down “bump,” and bumped three 
or four times. Of course it drove her sides in, and I believe the rocks 
went up atthe bottom into her boilers. Seeing the water coming 
into the stoke-hole, I got up through the engine room-ladder; all that 
I saw was a boiler maker in the engine-room, and he went up the 
ladder before me. When I got on the top, the steam-pipe burst, and 
everything being covered with stcam, I lost sight of all that was going 
on. As I knew the way out as well in the dark as in the light, I got 
hold of the handrail, and crawled under the steam out of the door. 
When I got out, I found the forward companion covered with pcople. 
The main deck people were clinging to everything they saw. I rushed 
right through them on to the spar deck, where I was washed off, and 
overboard, and the bows of the vessel came round to me. I clung to 
the foretopsail yard, where I stopped from one o’clock in the day until 
half-past eight next morning, when I was took off by a little punt, 
which picked up four besides me. It could take only two at a time. 
I was washed naked. I saw the chief engineer, Mr. Hooper, clinging 
to askylight, and was washed by him. He looked at me, and I looked 
at him, just as men will do at such times. My opinion is that more 
were killed by the knocking about of the wreck than being drowned. 
The men in the stoke-hole had no chance to come up. Two came up 
but they were fearfully scalded ; their names were Lane and Arthur 
Cull. The things in the gale were flying about like birds. I saw one 
lady clinging to her husband by the after companion, and I believe she 
was picked up next morning by the doctor of the So/ent. ‘The gale 
seemed to come on gradually, and continued getting worse. I did not 
apprehend danger before it happened, because I've often been out in 
roughish weather. I hadn’t been on deck in the wind, but below, this 
did not appear worse than I’ve been out in before. I am a good 
swimmer, but the next morning the sharks were lying around us like 
little fish, and therefore ’twas uscless to think of swimming in order 
to get relieved and picked up. 


New Books. 


Tue Sartor’s Worp-Bookx: an Alphabetical Dictionary of Nautical 
Terms, etc. By the late Admiral W. H. Smyth, KS.F,, 
D.C.L., ete. 

That change is the order of the day, every day confirms. The world 

itself is never still, always moving, and why should we mortals be 

exempt from the law? What an emblem of change is presented by 
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the navy of England! By Byron himself when he spoke of the ship as : 
‘“Walking the waters like a thing of life.” 


little thought that she would ever become what she is; from perfection 
of symmetry in wood to a shapeless mass of iron! Our veteran naval 
artist, Schetky, has snatched from the rude and swift current of time, 
the pictures of those models that have been condemned to the shades 
of oblivion, and he has preserved what he has well called the 
‘Veterans of the sea,’’ for our historic pictures ;—models never again 
to be realized, and here before us is the ‘* Word-Book”’ of the language 
employed by those who manned them. Will this too pass away? 
Doubtless it will; step by step its vocabulary will gradually disappear 
from the surface of life, and leave but a few shreds of “ words” 
behind. 

However, for the day here is an account of things as they are, as 
full and complete as it should be turned out of the hands of even three 
veteran seamen! We little expected to have met with the name of 
our old respected and esteemed chief mentioned in its pages. Yet he 
too had in view the formation of a nautical ‘ word-book :’’—the 
author of this has himself has passed away, and the task of giving it 
to the world has been necessarily performed by another hand. In our 
former remarks, when we allowed a nautical expression to run away 
with all our space, we omitted to mention that the friendly assistance 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Belcher has completed the labours of his 
late brother officer, Admiral William Henry Smyth. As the com- 
pletest work of its kind, it has the first claims to the attention of the 
class for whom it is intended ;—inasmuch as it contains expressions 
employed by those who follow the profession of the sea, not only in 
regard to all the paraphernalia of the ship, but also as relating to 
astronomical and other technical matters with which the sailor has 
much to do, Is aterm even obsolete, or out of use, though familiar 
with the veteran seaman of former days,—here it is, laid up in 
ordinary and carefully explained. 

Admiral Smyth was a seaman of the old school, and being besides a 
scientific one as well, he was well aware of the importance of pre- 
serving these idioms of every kind; and he therefore made room for 
them; although he did not descend to the slang of the galley, as 
seems to have been required by a shore-going print, that has sadly 
floundcred in muddy shoal-water, owing to its sublime ignorance of 
nautical parlance ; learned as it may be among its literary composers ! 
But, perhaps, by this time it is enlightened, and knows something 
more of the ‘‘ marine” whose history it complains of the Admiral for 
omitting! But the Admiral knew well how to grace his pages with 
useful and desirable information, without disgracing them by slang ; 
and ‘so we heartily commend his book to our readers. 


TipE Tanies. We congratulate those whom these concern, and they 
are “legion,” on the appearance of this Admiralty work, the annual 
laboar of Staff-Commander J. Burdwood, R.N. They are published 
by Potter, 31, Poultry. 


Hruticnl Hotices. 


PARTICULARS oF Licuts Recentiy EsTABLISHED. 








(Continued from page 636.) 
F. | Ht.[ Dist 
tes Remarks, Bearings are by 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in |seen ! 
FI. | Ft. | Mls! i sa 





8 | Visible from W.N.W. round by 
South to E. by S. 15. Lighted 
all the year round 


71. Homlung Norway On| .. os. eo | F. | 24 
the South 


and West 


Stabben Coasts cos coo «oo | F, | 54] 12 | Bearing W. § N. the light will 
shew red. Lighted froin the 
Ist August, to 15th May. 
Kind Island OnS,E. end; Pp, | 33 | 10 | Visible from S. by W. round by 
of Island West to N. by E._ Lighted 
from the lst Aug., to 15th May. 
Stot coo cee ove (F.fl,| 24 | 10 | A Guide to Stot from N. visible 
from East round by S, and W. 
to N. 
Mandals Ry- OnS.W. end'p,f,| 135} 18 | The flash is red every half minute. 
vingen To be Lighted 20th Oct., 1867. 
Hatholm soe eve cee | F. | 64 | 10 | Visible from N. by E. 4 E. round 
by W.andS toS.S.E. Tobe 
Lighted 20th October, 1867. 
Ohna Calf coo eee ove | F.G./ 143] 18 | Will be shewn from 20th October, 


1867, a red flash every half 
minute, to denote vessels in 
the ice. 

See Note (a). 


Est. October, 1867, S.E. end of 


72 Skaw Light-|Signals from] ... ss ose 


house 
73. Faludden Gothland 56°? 59’ N. F. | 35 8 


18° 25’ E. Island. 

74. Trieux R. | France 48° 50'°.3.N.! FJ, | 45 | 10 | Est. 15th October, 1867. An eclipse 
on La Croix N. Coast | 3°? 3°3 W. and a flash will succeed each 
Rock other alternately every four 

seconds. 
Bodic Ditto vee ose sees | FIL | 176] 12 | Est. 15th October, 1867. See 
Note (4). 
75. Lian River | China Yellow Sea] PF. . | 8 | Light Vessel on N. Coast. See 
Entrance E Coast Note (c). 
76. Bulk S. Holstein | 54? 27°5 N.| P, | 96 | 14 | Light Improved. 
Coast 10° 12’ E. 
Friedrichsort| Ditto ne ve N.| P. | 387 | 8 | For Entering Kiel. See Note (d). 
0?11'7 E. 
Flensborg Ditto eco cee eee | FL| 15] 21A fixed green light, also an ad- 
ditional fixed red light. See 
Note (e). 
Sonderburg Ditto ae ee es Two fixed green lights. See Note(/.) 
Sli Bli Sli Fiord F. | ... | 10 | At North Point of Entrance. 
77. Shell Cays | Marsh I. Louisiana wee | cee | oo | Destroyed in a hurricane, 3rd and 
4th October, 1867. 
San Juan H./ Porto Rico | W. Indies | ... | ... | .. | Buoys laid down. See Note (g). 

78. Brindisi H. | Italy Adriatic see | coe | ove | A Mole constructing. See Note (A). 

Naples Mole! Italy Mediter- F.fl.| 35 | 10 | Est. 15th Oct., 1867. Transferred 
ranean F. | 30] 2 from Military Mole to Naples 
Mole, 280 yards from former 
position. See Note (8). 
Lefchimo Corfu Ditto ee ec Light Vessel replaced, temporarily 
‘i Point i - extinguished, see No. 57, p. 636 
S ili Sega ab ack Sea | ae | oo | o- | Lighthouse painted red 
KiTaDOUrnOU| 05. ese aee)| ase, one caer | ewe? | eee | oe ‘ ” a pia Bote) 
79, Nerval, Gulf Fin- | 60° 14"°7 N.| F. 1118] 16 | Est. Viborg Bay. 
land 27°? 58°6 FB. 
Isle Talaftons| Boko Sund | 58?51’2N.| PF. |... | ..|To guide through Boko Sund. 
17° 365 E. ue from S. by W. to W. 
y 8. 
Isle Ledskar| Orsbaken 58° 42’-2 N.! F. | ... | oo | Toguide through the Orsbakan for 
17°? 14’ E. Nykoping. Seen from N.W. 
by a round by North to 8.E. 
y E. 
Femero OnS.sideof 58° 39° N. | F. |]... | .«. | To guide Vessels across Brawiken. 
a house 17? 7’, 

80. York Spit, | Chesapeake! United F.| 30] 8)|A Floating Light re-established 

York River Bay States See Note (/) for position. 





FP. Fixed. F.fi. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 
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(a) The Danish Government has given Notice, that from the Ist day of 
January, 1868, the following signals will be hoisted on a mast with a yard, 
on the top of the old lighthouse on the Scaw, distant about 1700 yards 
W. by 8. (by compass) from the new lighthouse, to denote that one or 
more of the light vessels in the Kattegat have been compelled to leave 
their station on account of ice or other causes, and the signals will be 
continued until the vessel or vessels are replaced. 


No. 1. One ball on the masthead signifies that the Trindelen light vessel 
has left her station. 


No. 2. Two balls below the eastern yard-arm signify that the Kobber- 
ground light vessel has left her station. 


No. 3. One ball below the quarter of the yard on the east side of the 
mast signifies that the Anholt light vessel had left her station. 


No. 4. Two balls below the western yard-arm signify that the Zesé 
channel light vessel has left her station. 
The balls will be painted red. 


The signals hitherto shown from the old lighthouse on the Scaw, as well 
as from the lighthouse on the Hirtsholm when the Lzsé channel lght 
vessel has left her station, will, from the same date, be discontinued. 


(b) It is visible through an arc of 18 degrees, or 9 degrees on each side 
of the centre of the channel. 

Direcrions.—In entering the Trieux bring the two lights in one, and 
when the Bodic is hidden by La Croix tower, to an eye 8 feet above the 
level of the sea, oj-en out the Bodic to the West and pass the La Croix on 
that side. 

It is intended to place two red lights on the left side of the river, as a 
guide from the La Croix to the interior anchorage. The West coast of 
the channel is now marked by a bell buoy on the Plateau des Sirlots and 
by five stone towers painted red. 


(c) The light vessel has three masts, and is moored in 54 fathoms, with 
Tower hill bearing S. by E. 3 1s., ruined tower on Kae-chu point S.E. 3 E., 
and the mouth of the river N.E. by K. jE. Laskets are placed on the 
top of two of the masts; the Mizen yard 1s always crossed, and from this 
mast signals are made. From the light vessel the two buoys in the river 
can be seen, one with the eye, the other with the assistance of a telescope. 


All Bearings are Magnetic. Variation 3° 30’ Westerly in 1867. 


(d) The tower is round, 32 fect high, and is placed on the reef on the 
West coast of Kiel fiord, 8.E. 50 yards from its extreme. 

In foggy weather a signal from the mail steamer will be answered by 
sounding a bell. 

Ships entering Kiel fiord should not pass within 50 yards of the light. 

When the fiord is frozen over the light will not be exhibited. 


(e) This light is exhibited from a pole, and is intended to indicate the 
position of the port of Flensborg, and when the mail steamer is expected, 
a fixed red ight is exhibited in addition, which, being kept in a line with 
the green one, indicates the position of the channel. 


(/) These lights are fixed green lights, bearing North and South from 
each other; the North licht is elevated 19 feet, and the South hght 15 
feet, above the level of the sea, and in clear weather both should be 
visible from a distance of 3 miles. ‘They are exhibited from poles placed 
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in the Castle squaro, and when kept in line lead between the East and 
West points at the entrance of the port. 


(g) The Spanish Government has given Notice, that the following buoys 
have been placed at the entrance of Sun Juan Harbour, island of Puerto 
Rico. 


A Bell and Safety Buoy has been moored in 3} fathoms, at low water 
springs at the mouth of the port, close to the breakers of Cabras island, 
the lower part is painted bluck and the upper part white; above the bell 
is a glass reflector. 

The body of the buoy is surrounded by an iron frame work to facilitate 
the preservation of lifo from shipwreck. 

The buoy lies W. 3 8. distant 3 cables from Morro point. 


Western Bank Buoys.—Three smaller buoys, painted black and white 
alternately, have been placed on tho western edge of the channel, near 
the entrance, in 14 feet water. 


Morro Point Buoy is a large red buoy with a ball, in 15 feet water, on 
the edgo of the shoal off Morro point, and lying 8S. W. 14 cables from that 
point. 


Beacons.—Three beacons have been placcd on the eastern side of the 
channel; they are surmounted by glass reflectors. 


Warping Buoys.—Nine iron barrel shaped bluck warping buoys have 
been placed in the channel, rather nearer the eastern side than the 
western. These buoys aro moored in from 6 to 8 fathoms, low water 
springs, and range from the entrance to abreast Puntilla. On each buoy 
is marked tho depth of water in which the buoy is moored. 


h) Extending in a south-easterly direction from the Castello di Mare 
lighthouse, intended to be carried to a distanco of 285 yards, 13u now 
completed; also that a red buoy with statf and flag has beon placed E. 
by 8. 38. distant 285 yards from the same lghthouse. 


(i) The Italian Government has given Notice, that since the 15th day 
of October, 1867, the light on the military mole at Naples has been re- 
moved to a tower recently erected on the extromity of the moie, and 
bearing E. 3S. distant 280 yards trom the old position of the hght. 


The light shews a flash every three minutes; besides which a light 
vessel has been placed 62 yards off the new lighthouse, to mark the end of 
the mole in the course of construcion. 


This light is a fixed green light, elevated 30 fect above the level of the 
sea, and in clear weather should be seen from a distvnce of 2 miles. 


The light vessel has one mast, surmounted by a globe painted with red 
and white bands. 


At a distance of 142 yards from the new light, a buoy, surmounted by 
a globe painted with red and white bands, has been placed, to mark the 
extremity of the stones. 


(Ak) The Turkish Government has given Notice. that for the purpose of 
enabling Marinors to distinguish tho Kuropean from the Asiatic shore, in 
the vicinity of the entrance ‘of. tho Bosphorus. they have caused the light- 
house of Kili to be painted red, and that of Karabournou to be painted 


green. 
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(2) The light-vessel is schooner-rigged, painted yellow, and is moored 
in 4 fathoms water, with the following bearings, — 
New point Comfort lighthouse sis N.N.W. 3 W. 
Back river : iS. sia - 8.S.W. 2 W. 
Too’s point... ey bee - W.aN. 
The light is intended to mark the York spit, and to guide vessels bound 
into Mobjack bay and York river. 


NAVIGATION OF THE CHINA SEA.—Dangers between the Fiery Cross 
and North Dangor Reefs, in the main route of the China Sea, and shoals 
in the Palawan route, with remarks on the Paracel, by Navigating Lieut. 
John W. Reed, R.N., H.M. Surveying Vessel /?ifleman, 1867. 

All the bearings are Magnetic. Variation 1° 20’ Easterly, in 1867. 


Discovery Great Reef.—South end in lat. 10° 0’ 7’ N., long. 113° 51°5 
E., bears E.N.E., 52 miles from the N.E. end of the Fiery Cross reef; it 
is a long narrow coral reef, most of which dries at low tides; several rocks 
upon it always show above water ; in the centre is a shallow lagoon, with 
no passage to it through the reef. From the 8. point the reef tends N., 
5 miles, then N. by E., 5 miles; it is a mile broad at the S. end, and half 
a mile at the N. No bottom with 100 fathoms at a very short distance 
from any part of it except its N. end, where the Rifleman anchored in 42 
fathoms, nearly half a mile from the rocks; ata third of a mile off the 
S.W. point 192 fathoms sand and coral was obtained. 

The Hainan fishermen report a shoal 10 miles N.E. of Discovery Great 
reef, the locality not being examined should at present be avoided. 


Discovery Small Reef.—E. 4 N., 92 miles from Discovery Great reef, is 
in lat. 10° 1°5' N., long. 114° 1:5’ E.; a small round coral patch, three 
cables across, partially dry at low tides, very deep water around, with 174 
and 180 fathoms, sand and coral, found close to its eastern side, but on ita 
western no bottom with 210 fathoms at the same distance. 


Western or Flora Temple Reef has rocky patches just under water at its 
S.W. end, and 1 to 3 fathoms in other parts; its centre, in lat. 10° 15’ N., 
long. 113° 37’ E., is N.W. by W. 3 W., 163 miles from the N.W. end of 
Discovery Great reef, and is the westernmost danger in this part of the 
China Sea. It is 14 miles N.E. and S.W, and above half a mile broad at 
the southern part, decreasing to half that breadth at the opposite end. 
The Rifleman anchored in 5 fathoms on its N.K. extreme, approaching it 
cautiously shoal water being seen just inside the edge; 18 and 74 fathoms 
were had close to, but at a short distance off, no bottom with 100 fathoms. 

The reef on which the Flora Temple was lost in 1859 was said to be 6 
miles north westward of the Western reef, but the Rifleman passed over 
that position, and certainly no danger exists there; moreover, the descrip- 
tion of the reef given at the time of the wreck applies exactly to the 
Western reef, where, without doubt, the ship was lost. But possibly the 
invention had something to do with the insurance. 


Tizard Bank, Reefs and Islands.—From Discovery Small reef the 
nearest part of the Tizard bank bears N.E. by E., 16 miles. It is very 
extensive, and, like large coral banks of the China Sea, has a lagoon 
bordered by shoal patches. Several patches of the Tizard bank are dry 
at low water, two having an island on them, and a third a sand cay. The 
bank takes a N.E. by i q E. direction, and the eastern limit not being 

et determined, extends about 20 miles, its breadth at the N.E. part 
ing 13 miles, and at the opposite end 7miles. 
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Itu Abaer, the larger of the above islands, is at the N.W. corner of the 
bank, three-quarters of a mile long E. by N. and W. by S., and a quarter 
of a mile broad. The reef around it extends in some places to a short 
half mile, its limits being shown by breakers. The island covered with 
small troes and high bushes, is the resort of sea birds. Two or three 
cocoanut and a few plantain trees stand near a small well, the most con- 
spicuous object being a single black clump tree, on the north side of the 
island, distinctly seen 10 miles off, the tree is in lat. 10° 22’ 25’ N., long. 
114° 21 45’ E. 

About 6 miles, East, from Itu Abacr is a small sand cay, nearly in the 
centre of a circular reef three quarters of a mile in diameter. The island 
and cay are connected by shoal patches, which form the N.E. part of the 
bank; and nearly midway between, but nearor tho island, is a reef, 
covered at half tide, about the same sizo as that surrounding the cay. 
On parts of the northern edge of the bank there is not less than 4 fathoms, 
and vessels may safely anchor in from 7 to 11 fathoms about 14 miles 
westward of the sand cay, midway between it and the Tizard reef. 


Namyit Island is due 8S. from Itu Abaer, 11} miles; is vory small, 8 
cables KE. and W., and one cable broad, it is surrounded by a reef extend- 
ing above a mile to the westward. 

West of Namyit are two dangerous reefs, covered at high water; one 
oval-shaped, three-quarters of a mile long N.N.W. and S8.S.E., bearing 
W. 2S. 6 miles; the other a mile long N. and S., is nearly three-quarters 
of a mile broad at its northern end, narrowing to a point at the opposite 
end; this is the westernmost danger of the ‘lizard group, and its outer 
edgo is in lat. 10° 13°3’ N., long. 114° 13°1’ E. 

These form all the dangers found on the bank, and, excepting a 3- 
fathoms patch about a mile off Namyit, 4 fathoms was the least water on 
any of the other shoal patches. In fine weather vessels safely anchor on 
any of them. The depths in the lagoon vary from 26 to 48 fathoms, it has 
four small patches, 5 fathoms being the least depth on them. 

About the eastern limit of the bank, the Hainan fishermen report a 
breaking reef, which is probable that seen by Captain Eldad in the Cacique, 
being, however, far to the eastward of the proper track for vessels, where 
no Commander would be justified in venturing. 

An island, named Sin Cowe, is said, by the fishermen, to be about 30 
miles southward of Namyit. 


Loaita Island and Dangers.—Loaita (South island of Horsburgh) N. £ 
E., 18 miles from Itu Abaer, the N.W. extreme being in lat. 10° 40°9' N., 
long. 114° 24:9’ E. ; is a low bushy sand island, and very small, being 1} 
cables across, surrounded by a reef, in some places half a mile off. 

A reef, of 13 miles extent, dries at low water, with a small sand cay 
near the centre, 5 miles N.W. of Loaita. Another much larger is three- 
quarters of a mile to the S.W. of it, extending in that direction nearly 23 
miles ; the limits of this danger were ill determined, but the position of 
the outer, or S.W. extreme, is in lat. 10° 42' N., long. 114° 18’ E., the 
sand cay bearing N.H. 2 N., 3% miles, and Loaita island E. by §8., 6% 
miles 


The dangers in the vicinity of Loaita island are not known, but the 
usual coral bank, with lagoon and surrounding shoal patches was found, 
and N. by W., 4 miles from it, 7 to 9 fathoms were found on a aes ora 
ot the edenice the bank, and 31 to 34 fathoms had between this the 
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Dangerous shoals are known to extend 10 or 11 miles to the castward 
of Loaita, one of which has a sand cay. 


Soubi Meef, the 8.W. end of which is in lat. 10° 535’ N., long. 114° 4 
E., is about 6 miles N.W. of tho Loaita reefs, and $ miles 3 Woof Thitu 
reefs, being the westernmost danger hereabout ; 1t 18 a sinuous coral reef, 
34 miles long. NN... and 8. W., and 2 miles broad, dry at low water, with 
a lagoon, but apparently no passage into it. 


Thitu Reefs and Island—(the N.W. dangers of Horsburg) consist of 
several patches on two coral banks, separ: “ated by a narrow deep gut. 
Thitu is a low round sand island, not half a mile across, near the middle 
of the dangers, on the southern part of the reef, which drics at low water, 
reaching three-quarters of a mile eastward of the island; it forms in that 
direction the extreme of the western bank. Near its S.W. end is a dark 
clump tree in lat. 11° 3' 9’ N., long. 114° 16° 25° Ws. ; in addition to which 
the island shows some low bushes “and two stunted cocoa-nut trees, near 
which is a small well and a few plantain trees. 

Tho western bank widens out N.W. and S.W. from the island 2} miles. 
Tho N. sido of this part of the bank is marked by a round coral reef, 
three-quar ters of a mile across, between which and the reef surr ounding 
the island are 2} to 7 fathoms, the deep water being next the island. The 
S. edge of the bank is marked by a reef much snaller than the foregoing, 
and the depths between it and the island are more favourable for anchor- 
ing than on the opposite side of the bank, being nowhere le-s than 44 
fathoms. I'rom these two recfs the bank narrows, and terminates In a 
port in lat. 11° 2° 30° N., long. 114° 10’ 80" E., tho island L. 2 N., 6 
miles. 

The north edge of the bank has a sand cay bearing from the island W. 

N., nearly 3 “miles, on a large patch of reef, dry at low water, between 
it and tho W. edge of the bank are reefs, shewn by breakers. There is a 
passage of 5 to 12 fathoms into the lagoon between the sand cay reef and 
24 miles N.W. of the island. 

The 8. side of the bank is not so dangerous as the N. Vessels may 
anchor on it, the sand cay bearing between N.E. by N. and N.W. by N., 
or to the eastward of tho patch S.W. 24 miles from the island, with the 
cay bearing N.W. by W. 4 W. and tho island N.E. 4 i.) ‘Lhe Jagoon has 
17 to 19 fathoms depth. The castern bank is a mass of reefs, its W. 
extreme is above a mile If. of Thitu island, extending 14 miles 1. and 33 
miles N.E., its average breadth being 2 miles. 


The Trident Shoal, FE. by N. 16 miles from North Danger, 1s a coral 
bank 74 miles long nivd 6 broad, shaped like a shoulder of ml Co: the 
broad part being ‘to tho northward; it is composed of many patches 
under 10 fathoms, two of which are dan cerous, These patches are on the 
edges of the bank, forming a lagoon with depths of 26 to 37 fathoms ; 
close outside the bank 100 fathoms finds no bottom. 

Tho worst of these patches is at the northern extreme of the shoal, and 
is 13 miles Io. and W., and half a milo N. and 8. ; near its centre in lat. 
11° 31°5’ N., long. 114° 30°3 Is., 18 a small spot which is dry at low water 
springs; the depths on other parts of it vary from 14 to 6 fathoms: the 
other, at the eastern extruomo of the shoal bears SLE. 4 8., 34 miles from 
the formor ; it is a small spot of 24 fathom, with depths of 5 to 5 fathorns 
at half a mile around it; some casts of 4 fathoms were had ebout a mile 
W. by &. from the dry part, but no less than 5 fathoms was f: mune on any 
of the other patches. 
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A Breman vessel the G. F. Lorenz Afeyer, Captain Moller, reported 
having struck at mght on a shoal suid to be in lat. 11° Id’ N., long 114° 
5!) EE, This site on being examined no danger was discovered, and it is 
concluded the Meyer touched the castern patch of the Trident shoal. 


Lys Shoal is 2 miles to the southward of the Trident shoal, and like the 
latter is formed of patches under 10 fathoms, with a central lagoon ; only 
one small spot of 17 feet was tound, the 8.W. extreme of the bank, in lat. 
11° 19°7° N., long. 114° 34°4' E.; and surrounded with 5 fathoms. We 
found some 5 fathom patches near the N.1. end of the bank, but nothing 
under 6 fathoms was met with elsewhere, the general depths on patches 
being 7 to 10 fathoms, and a short distance outside of them no bottom was 
found at 100 fathoms. 

CAUTION. — Vessels must not attempt the reefs in this part of the China 
Sea, a long line of shouls is known to exist to the eastward of all these 
dangers, 


Macclesfield Bunk,—The Rifleman on her way from Hong Kong to the 
North Danger, crossed this bank in March, 1865, and again in April of 
the present year. On the first occasion, soundings were struck in lat. 
16° 11’ N., long. 114° 26’ E., in 115 fathoms, sand and mud; from hence 
on a8. by E. course over the bank tho Icast depth of water found was 12 
fathoms, the general depths being 40 to 50 fathoms; but a patch of 15 
fathoms was found near its southern edge in lat 15° 34’ N., long. 114° 30° 
E.; and 3 miles further southward no bottom with 307 fathoms. 

On the second occasion of crossing the bank from lat. 16° 34’ N., long. 
114° 13’ E., a course was steercd for the 4-fathoms patch, reported by 
Captain Moses, of the Siamese vessel Bunghok, in lat. 16° 2:5’ N., long, 
114° 2°5' I.; the deep sea lead constantly going found no bottom with 50 
to 60 fathoms of line. At noon the ship was in lat. 15° 59’ N., long. 
113° &S’ E., and she had passed about 2 miles to tho westward of his 
position of the patch. VProceeding southward, 42 fathoms, coral bottom 
were found on the northern edge of the bank in lat. 15° 51’ N., long 113° 
57' E.; these regular depths of 42 and 43 fathoms to lat. 15° 30’ N., long, 
113° 57’ E., where 32 fathoms were had; 3 mules S. of this position there 
was no bottom with 100 fathoms. 


Coral Bank.—Procecding from Loaita island, round the northern edge 
of the Archipelago, 47 fathoms were found on a coral bank it lat. 11° 28’ 
N., long. 116° 46’ K.; continuing li. by 8. + 8.; 3 miles farther 44 
fathoms were had, and soon after 12 fathoms on a small coral patch in 
lat. 11° 26' N., long. 116° 53° Ik. Continuing the same course, the 
depths were 42 fathoms for 5 miles; at 8 miles 125 fathoms, and at 14 
miles 175 fathoms; a few miles further, no bottom was found with 200 
fathoms. 


Routh Shoal is at tho N.E. angle, as Nilo reef is at the N.W. angle of 
the Archipelago of reefs, and forms the N.I. limit of the Palawan 
passage. It is a pear shaped coral bank, 8 miles in length N.K. by E., 
and S.W. by W.; 44 miles broad at its N. end and 3 miles at its S. end; 
it is not dangerous, the least water on it being 44 fathoms. A 5d fathoms 
patch, about. three-quarters of a mile in extent is at the north extreme of 
the bank in lat. 10° 50’ N., long. 117° 46° E. Nothing less than 6 
fathoms was found on the other patches surrounding the lagoon; the 
depths in the lagoon vary from 17 or 19 fathoms at the borders to 36 
fathoms in the ceutre. 
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The northern part of this shoal was crossed by the Seahorse many 
years ago, and the southern by Captain Routh, of the Bombay, in 1835. 


Holmes Shoal.—From the Routh shoal, on a S.E. 3 S. course no bottom 
was found within 200 fathoms on the supposed position of the Holmes, 
nor was there any sign of shoal water visible 7 miles further to the S. ; 
from this last position the ship was steered N. 8 miles, and then S.S.W. 
i W. 23 miles, with the same result, again crossing over, or near to the 
position of the shoal. Captain Curling of the P. and O. Co.’s servica, 
passed over the same place in 1862, without seeing anything like shoal 
water, and many Commanders of steamers have reported to the same 
effect. 

This danger should therefore be removed from the chart; there is no 
such shoal where reported, and there are reasons for believing that the 
Fairte Queen shoal, 18 miles to the westward, is the real Holmes shoal. 


Luconia Shoals.—Most of them were surveyed in the /tifleman, and 
published in 1863, but the account was not, and is not completed to the 
northward and westward, by the following :— 

The northernmost of the shoal patches reached in 1863 was in lat. 
6° 48°5' N., long. 112° 32°3° E.: when the ship was anchored near a 
2$ fathoms patch, in lat. 5° 33°3' N., long. 112° 31°5’ E., on the northern 
edge of a coral bank, traced 2 miles to the southward, but which no 
doubt extends to the northernmost patch surveyed in 1863, and just 
referred to; vessels seould not pass between these positions. 


Friendship Shoal is the northernmost of the Luconia group; the 
Rifleman crossed it with 44 fathoms least water, although less depths 
were suspected. The N. py of the shoal is in 5°39°5’ N., long. 112°31. 
§2’ E., approximately. Lines of soundings were taken in a N.E., N., 
and N.W. direction, from the N. end of the shoal for 4 miles, but no 
shoal water found. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Hainan fishermen, who subsist by collecting 
trepang and tortoise-shel!, were found upon most of these islands in April 
and May, some of whom remain for years amongst the recfs. Junks 
from Hainan annually visit the islands and reefs of the China Sea with 
supplies of rice and other necessaries, for which the fishermen give 
trepang and other articles in exchange, and remit their profits home; the 
junks leave Hainan in December or January, and return with the first of 
the S.W. monsoon. The fishermen on Itu Abaer were more comfortably 
established than the others, and the water found in the well on that 
island was better than elsewhere. 


PARACEL IstAnps.—These islands were visited in February, 1865, 
by H.M.S. 2ijleman for the purpose of relieving the crew of a wrecked 
vessel, and the following information was obtained by Mr. Tizard, 
Master R.N. 


Lincoln Islund.—South-east point in lat. 16° 39:6’ N., long. 112° 44:4’ 
E., 14 miles long, N.W. and 8S.E., 3 of a mile wide, is about 20 feet high; 
covered with brushwood, and surrounded by a corul reef, dry at low 
water, extending 13 miles from its 8.1. point, 4 a mile from its N. and E. 
sides, and about a cable’s length from its 8.W. side. A narrow coral 
shoal extends southward from the 8... pomt of the island, said by 
Horsburgh to extend 11 miles; judging from the soundings that were 
obtained, the dangerous part of this shoal doves not appear to extend 
further than 3 miles from the island. Good anchurage can be obtained in 
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N.E. monsoon under its lee in 8 to 10 fathoms, coral, about half-a-mile 
from the shore. 

The spring of excellent water, mentioned by Horsburgh, is merely a 
well dug by the Hainan fishermen close to a stunted cocoanut tree, into 
which the salt water filters. 


Pyramid Rock from the 8.E. point of Lincoln island, bears 8.W. i W., 
distant 7} miles. The coral bank round Lincoln island probably extends 
to the Pyramid rock. 


Amphitrite Islunds.—These two groups appear to be on the edge of an 
extensive coral bank, as a reef 12 miles wide of 6 to 9 fathoms, it extends 
34 miles to the south-eastward of Woody island, the extremity of which 
could not be seen from the Rifleman when crossing it. 

The spring of clear water, asserted by Horsburgh to exist on Woody 
Island, is merely a small well dug by the fishermen, like that on Lincoln 
Island. 


Duncan and Drummond Islands.—Duncan (two) Islands are joined by a 
sandy spit always uncovered. They extend a mile BK. and W., are four 
cables in breadth and surrounded by a coral reef in some places four 
cables from the shore, dry at low water. On the westernmost of the 
islands is a cocoanut tree. 

Drummond Island is nearly round, and about three cables across; two 
cables south of if is a rock always dry. A coral reef commences the W. 
side of the island, and continues some miles to the E. and N.E. of it. 
Both Duncan and Drummond Islands are covered with brushwood. 
Between them is a safe channel, upwards of a mile wide, with 19 to 20 
fathoms water; Horsburgh says it should not be taken by large vessels, 
the passage W. of Duncan Island being better, but the Rifleman when 
passing between Duncan and Money islands, suddenly found shoal water, 
which appoared to continue across that channel, and therefore the 
channel eiwean Duncan and Drummond islands is certainly safer for 
steamers. Vessels may anchor to the northward of Duncan Island in 16 
to 18 fathoms, about half-a-muile off shore. 


2ist September, 1867. 


PHILIPPINE IsLaAnDs.—Account of dangers in the navigation of the 
Philippine Archipelago. 


[All bearings are Magnetic. Variation 0° 30’ Easterly in 1867. ] 


The Perseus Rocks, off the coast of Sibuyan island, discovered in April 
1867, by H.M.S. Perseus, Commander Charles E. Stevens, striking on 
them ! are of coral, and supposed to be connected by shoal ground, being 
only distant 5} miles apart in a N.E. by N. and 8.W. by S. direction ; 
the southern rock 1s 73 miles EK. from Cavit point, and the northern rock 
E. by S. 3 8. nearly eight miles from Cambalayan point. Captain 
Fagg, of the Spanish Merchant Steamer Sud Gste, in describing dangers 
of this Archipelago, ‘‘ There is another reef to the southward of the 
island of Sibuyan, bearing from the Cresta del Gallo N.E. 4 to 5 miles, 
I have several times crossed it, being in my track from Romblon to Zebu. 
The least water I found on it was 5} fathoms.” This reef is probably a 
part of that on which the Purseus struck, and also that alluded to in 
Horsburg’s Directory as having been seen about 10 miles E. of Sibuyan 
island, 
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Faqg Reef.—Captain Fagg also reports, that being under full steam off 
San Fernando point, West coast of Luyon, he clearly saw the bottom; he 
immediately stopped the engines, and took the following bearings, S. point 
of the isthinus of San Fernando 8. 50° E., and the church of San Juan 
to the northward KE. 10° N., approximately; he sounded first in five 
fathoms, then continuing to the southward had 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, 
and passing out to 50 fathoms. 

This would place the recf 3: miles N.N.W. % W. from the W. extreme 
of St. Fernando point and in lat. 16° 39’ N., long. 120° 14’ E. of 
Greenwich approximately. 

Nalupa Reef.—Also while proceeding southward from the village of 
Tibiao on the W. coast of Panay island, he had soundings on a coral reef, 
well known to the small coasters, off the village of Nalupa; some parts 
of it appeared awash, but Captain Fagg had 14 fathoms with the village 
of Nalupa bearing I. by S., distant about two to two-and-a-half miles. 


Batbatan Island.—A reef of rocks extends to the N. and N.E. of this 


island, that are not yet on the charts. 
24th October, 1867. 


Trwz Batu AT CRONSTADT. 


The following Notice was intended for our last number, but receiving it 
later than others, they had the preference, and we now give it place. 
But it is late in the year for the Navigation of the Gulf of Finland, 
and our seamen will not fail to avail themselves of its advantages in 
the ensuing summer. The Notice stands thus :— 


Five minutes before the moment of the Cronstadt mean noon, a ball is 
hoisted daily at the masthead of the Naval Telegraph; the instantancous 
fall of this ball indicates the moment of the Croustudt mean noun. 

The indication of this time is shown daily during the year. 

During the navigation, in addition to this, the moment of Greenwich 
mean noon 18 indicated daily, Sundays erceptcd. In this case, the Time 
Ball is hoisted five minutes before the Greenwich noon half-mast-high, 
half a minute before noon to the masthead, and at the moment of Green- 
wich mean noon 1s dropped instantaneously. 

The Longitude of Cronstadt is 1h. 59m. 3s., 3 E. from Greenwich, 

and 7h. 7m. 14s., 5 E. from Washington. 

So that at the moment of the Cronstadt mean noon 
at Greenwich is reckoned 10h. Om. 56s., 7 A.M, 

», Washington = th. 52m. 45s., 5 A.M, 

and at the moment of the Greenwich mean noon 
at Cronstadt is reckoned lh. 59m. 3s,., 3 P.M., 

», Washington % Gh. 5lm. 48s., 8 A.M. 


Cronstadt, 1867, July 31st. Astronomer Ilubner. 
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A Pacrric SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


In our last number we noticed the project of an electric cable being 
laid to connect Yokoham with Jeddo,* and we have now met with 
another, which is to te laid in the bed of the wide Pacific Ocean. 
Progress is the order of the day, but it appears, and we say it from no 
motive of compliment that our American friends do more to break 
through old fashioned routine and not only encourage progress but find 
new ways of doing it by departing from the beaten track, than their 
progenitors in this part of the world. They have established a most 
important line of steamers between San Francisco and Hong Kong in 
the north, while we have ours between Panama and New Zealand in 
the south. 

It appears that the Panama, New Zealand, and Australian Royal 
Mail Company’s steamer J/afaura arrived at Panama on the 4th 
instant, in advance of her time, and not a day and a half late, as stated 
in the telegrams in to-day’s papers, the through voyage from Sydney 
having been performed in two days less than the contract period. 

An illustration of the way in which two steam companies may by 
co-operation mutually benefit each other is afforded in the report just 
issued by the directors of the Royal Mail Steam Company, which 
states that ‘the line of steam communication with this company’s 
line, the Panama route to New Zealand and Australia, having now 
been in operation over’ twelve months, it affords the directors of this 
company much satisfaction to draw attention to the highly successful 
manner in which the service, embracing the long ocean voyage from 
Panama to New Zealand, and vice versa, has been, from the commence- 
ment, performed by the vessels of that company.” This tribute to 
the efficiency of the young Australian company is well deserved, and 


* Speaking of Japan, we regret to find that our seamen have not found yet 
that the lower class of Japanese are not to be trusted. The Lonins or professional 
murderers stop at nothing, as they bave shewn by numerous instances besides 
the following :—A correspondent in Japan forwards us the following concern- 
ing two unfortunate seamen of the Royal Navy who were found mnrdered in the 
streets of Nagasaki,. each by a single sword cut :—“ On the night of the 5-6th of 
August two seamen of Her Majesty’s ship Jcarus, on leave from their ship, lying 
in the harbour, were found dead in the streets of Nagasaki, The corpses Juy in 
the gutter outside a house of refreshment, They had been last seen alive at 
ten p.m. by some of their shipmates, when they were sober, and their corpses 
were discovered at two a.m. by the Japanese police. The murder would appear 
to bave been effected in a systematic manner on perfectly unresisting victims, 
who were most probably sleeping in @ recumbent or semi-recumbent position, as 
the wound in each case was single and in hoth cases similar. It was a clean 
incision, like a sword-cut, across the front of the neck and chest, passing 
obliquely downwards from right to left, and almost severing the head from the 
trunk, so that death must have been instantaneous ; and, in fact, the bodies and 
hands bore no signs of strugzling, and were free from minor cuts and contusions, 
There are only four sword cuts in modern Engtish drill :—1, diagonal, from right 
to let of swordsman ; 2, diagonal, from left to right ; 3, horizontal, from right to 
left; 4, horizontal, from left to right. The fatal cut was No, 2 in both cases.”"— 
British Medical Journal, 
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it is satisfactory to believe that the friendly co-operation of the two 
companies will continue to redound to the advantage of both. 

We believe their’s to be far larger and more powerful vessels than 
ours, stil] we are glad to find that our laet arrival at Panama on that 
line was two days less than the stipulated time. It is at least 
satisfactory to know that we are contributing toward this progress by 
our line, and that for many years we have been leading the way in 
scientific geographical expeditions to the different and extensive shores 
of that vast sea. Still how much remains to be done is too well 
known to those whose business it is to navigate its waters, and it will 
be yet very long before we shall be able to shew the seaman a good 
intelligent chart, by which he can approach any of its shores without 
fear of sunken dangers. Still we have done our share in the great 
work, and we are glad to find that our American brethren are follow- 
ing us up in good spirit and determination. There is an abundance 
yet left for all of us to do. 

We find the following in a paper of the Sandwich Islands, that will 
interest our nautical readers :— 

In this wonderful nineteenth century—this age of steam, iron and 
lightning—it has become the fashion not to be astonished at anything, 
and never to express doubts of the fulfilment of prophecies, the utter- 
ance of which fifty years ago would have rendered a man, in public 
opinion, a fitting candidate for a lunatic asylum. It is less than fifty 
years ago that a learned American savant, in a laboured article, proved 
most conclusively to his own satisfaction and that of many others, 
that it was quite impossible for steamers to cross the Atlantic.* The 

roject of a railway, with steam cars, when first laid before the British 
Parliaraent: was received with jeers of incredulity. Morse { was years 
besieging the doors of Congress before his supposed Utopian scheme 
of an electric telegraph received sufficient con-ideration to allow of a 
line being constructed between Baltimore and Washington. Nobody 
at first believed that Ericsson’s Monitors {| would ever live in a sea- 
way, or could be made habitable for human beings. Thus, one after 
another, old preconceived notions as to what is possible for the 
creature man to accomplish and what is impossible, are dispelled, and 
we tacitly wait the announcement of some new wonder, fully prepared 
not to be surprised. 

For instance, if we should prophecy that in a few years hence 
Honolulu would be in telegraphic communication with San Francisco, 
and consequently with all the rest of the civilized world, the pro- 
babilities are that plenty of people could be found who would laugh 
at the idea as utterly vissionary.§ Scriously, however, it is quite 


* Of course the writer alludes to Dr. Lardner, who wrong as he was, has yet 
interested the world by his scientific works, 


+ Professor Morse was not more successfui in London, 
+ Ericsson's or Captain Cole's which, we should like to know, 


§ Yet it is not so difficult as the project of a bridge across the English channel ! 
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within the range of possibilities that, during the next ten years, the 
cost of making and laying a submarine telegraph cable will be greatly 
reduced—so much so as to bring the accomplishment of the enterprise 
within the reach of even our modest means. And whenever that time 
arrives, as it surely will—sooner or later—we are fortunate in having 
already a survey of the route between these islands and San Francisco, 
with soundings, and a reliable description of the nature of the bottom 
of the ocean. 

On the 9th of November, 1858, the United States surveying 
schooner Fennimore Cooper, Lieut. J. M. Brooke commanding (a 
former pilot boat of ninety-five tons burthen), arrived at Honolulu, 
after a passage of forty-three days from San Francisco. Lieut. Brooke 
was the inventor of a sounding apparatus, which was the one used in 
surveying the bed of the Atlantic, preparatory to laying the cable 
which now connects the old world with the new. The peculiarity 
about this apparatus is that a thirty-two pound shot at the end of the 
line takes it to the bottom, immediately on striking which it is dis- 
engaged by a spring and falls off, while a glass tube immediately above 
the shot becomes filled with the soft sedimentary deposit of the ocean 
bottom. Lieut. Brooke has specimens of all the products of his sound- 
ings in the Pacific, mostly consisting of dead mollusca and infusoria. 

About three hundred miles west of the Golden Gate he found a 
submarine range of mountains, running parallel with the Sierra 
Nevada range, the depth of water on which was about two miles on 
an average, while the lowest depth reached did not exceed three miles. 
The project of an ocean telegraph, between Europe and America, had 
then been talked of, and Lieut. Brooke had sounded the route. He 
said, while here in 1858, that there would be vastly less difficulty in 
laying down a cable between these islands and the California Coast 
than between Ireland and Newfoundland.* 

The Fennimore Cooper being on special government service, as a 
matter of course her commander was not at liberty to make known to 
the public the results of his observations 10 full, but transmitted them 
to the head of his department, whence they can doubtless be obtained 
on application. The hydrographic officer of the schooner was Lieut. 
Kern, an adventurous as well a scientific man. He was the discoverer 
of the celebrated Kern river, the finding of gold in the neighbourhood 
of which created such a furore and stampede among the miners of 
California some years ago. 

Between the Farralones and within fifty miles of these islands, 
Lieut. Brooke made sixteen soundings, the result of three only of 
which have transpired, so far as we have been able to ascertain. 
These are as follows : 

Latitude 31° N., Long. 130° W., 2400 fathoms. 
Latitude 25° N., Long. 132° W., 2600 fathoms. 
Latitude 21° N., Long. 144° 25° W., 2500 fathoms. 


* We all know well how ably and successfully this was done after the ex- 
perience and failure of the two former. See our Vol. for 1865 and 1866, 
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With the exception of the ridge before mentioned, there are no 
elevations or depressions in the bed of the Pacific, but the bottom 
appcars to be a vast level plain, to within fifty miles of these islands, 
when the depth begins rapidly to decrease. ‘So reach bottom at the 
depth of three miles, required one and a half hours, and it took two 
men four hours to reel up the line after the bottom had been reached. 
With such scientific men as Lieuts. Brooke and Kern, possessed of all 
the appliances of nautical science, the utmost exactitude must have 
been obtained in their observations. The schooner was provided with 
no less than seventeen chronometers, and to secure a perfect immunity 
from the least jar, these were placed in gutta percha cases. 

Our readers will remember the Japanese boy, Joseph Heco, and his 
history. He came to Honolulu on the Fennimore Cooper, and remained 
here for a time, returning to his own country by another vessel. He 
18 now residing at Yokohama. 

As we said above, the full report of the cruise of the Fennimore 
Cooper, is without doubt on file in the Navy Department at Washington, 
and at the present time its publication would be particularly appro- 
priate. The application would very properly come from the California 
delegation in Congress, and would unquestionably meet with prompt 
attention. 

The great and growing State of California needs and will eventually 
have direct telegraphic communication with China and Japan, and we 
look forward confidently to the time when these islands shall become 
the connecting link of the magic wire between the ancient and opulent 
‘‘Ind” and the young and vigorous West. The tide of human pro- 
gress sets in this direction, and we must swim with the current or run 
the risk of losing our frail bark in the rapids. 

The schooner remained about these islands until February, 1859, 
having meantime visited French Frigate Shoals, of which a thorough 
survey was made.* From here she went to Japan, and Lieut. Brooke 
no doubt carried out his expressed intention of obtaining deep-sea 
soundings all along his route to Japan. While at Hakodadi a tre- 
mendous earthquake occurred, and the Fennimore Cooper, as well 
as the Russian frigate Diana, which had formerly visited these islands, 
were both carried on shore by the in-rushing sea, and broken up so 
much that they were abandoned. 

The subsequent history of Lieut. Brooke and his companions we have 
never learned, beyond the fact that from Japan they reached China 
and from thence the United States. But the fact remains on record 
that the Pacific Ocean, to the extent of 2,100 miles, between San 
Francisco and the Hawaiian Islands, bas been thoroughly sounded, 
and the feasibility of laying down a submarine cable clearly demon- 
strated. And so we bide our time. 

In reference to the island in the Pacific, half way between California 
and China, we suspect our Sandwich Island friends will be disappointed. 
A New York paper tells us of an Island in the Pacitic taken possession 


* We are glad to learn that this addition has been made to Pacifico Hydrography, 
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of for the United States —San Francisco, Sept, 17,—The schooner 
Milton Badyer has returned from Brook’s Island. She left at anchor 
off the island the United States ship Lackawanna, on an exploring ex- 
pedition. The Badger anchored three-quarters of a mile from the 
shore, discharved her cargo safely, and left on the island Captain 
Burdett and eight men. The island is situated in latitude 28° 13’ 
north, longitude 177° 0’ west. The steamers of the China line can 
anchor four miles off the island, in about eight fathoms of water. The 
island will be used as a depot for these steamers. The Badger took 
the first instalment of supplies.—New York Tribune, Sept. 23. 

We would not be supposed to assert that the foregoing may turn 
out to be the true position of the island, but as we read of an island, 
which among other names has that of Massachussets and is said to be 
an old American discuvery, it is so near that of the above, that we 
think that it is more likely to be adopted by the American line of 
steamers than the out of the way Honolulu of the Sandwich Islands. 
But we shall no doubt know more of this hereafter, as well as the 
rest of the great progress our good friends are making in this great 
Pacific Ocean. 


THe Mai, STEAMER Afrato. 


No one need wonder, after reading the following, that the Aérato has 
proved an unhealthy ship :— 

A correspondent of the Zimes, who was one of the unfortunate 
passengers by the Royal Mail steamer dérafo from St. Thomas, who 
had to undergo ten days’ quarantine the other day in the Parana, on 
the Motherbank, gives the following account of his adventures on 
board :— 

On our arrival at St. Thomas by the Royal Mail steamer Zyne, from 
Colon, we were moored alongside the Aérato, and on the following day 
were transferred to that ship. In the course of the day it came out 
that the chief officer of the ship was then dying on board of yellow 
fever, that the mail agent had been given over by the doctors, and that 
fourtecn of the crew had been scnt to hospital, suffering from the same 
horrid disvase; of these it was understood that five died before we 
left St. Thomas. 

Imagine, sir, our feelings on learning that one hundred and fifty 
passengers, suffering from no contagious illness, had been put on board 
a ship reeking with the contagion of yellow fever in its most malig- 
nant form, and that when there was at least one other ship in port, 
free from disease, that might have been substituted for the dirato. On 
boarding the (rato we were much surprised at the small size of her 
cabins and the absence of ventilation in many of them, which, being 
placed on the third deck, and close to the water-line, cannot receive 
fresh air through the ports at sea; the only other mode of ventilation 
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for these cabins is by wind sails, which are removed during bad 

weather or rain, so that the unfortunate lower-deck passengers are 

ey left for many hours without a breath of fresh air reaching 
em. 

In harbour at St. Thomas the air is so offensive that one is forced to 
close the port and rather have no fresh air at all than breathe an 
atmosphere so villainous. The cause of this is that the harbour is 
tideless, and the water consequently nearly quite stagnant, so that cead 
animals and garbage of all kinds thrown overboard from the ships 
frequently float around them for hours, and under the rays of such a 
sun emit a stench more easily to be imagined than described. Can any 
one wonder that the crews of ships. sweltering for weeks in such a 
spot, should suffer frightfully from yellow fever, or that the inhabitants 
die in great numbers of cholera and small-pox, often combined? But 
my most serious charge against the Royal Mail Company is the want 
of proper attention to cleanliness and sanitary regulations that prevails 
in those of their ships in which I have sailed—viz., the Tyne and the 
Atrato. The ventilation of the former ship, though she never quits 
the Tropics, is hardly better than that of the Afrato, while the black 
stewards give themselves no trouble to keep the cabins clean and 
sweet nor were we much better off in that respect when we reached 
the Alrato. 

In the first place, no baths could be had while the ship lay in port, 
and even at sea, when the tanks were supplied with water, the bath 
accommodation was very insufficient even for our small number of 
passengers. The captain and officers were generally willing to do all 
in their power for our comfort, and the stewards were tolerably atten- 
tive, but so reduced were they in number from death and sickness, and 
so feeble were many of them from the effects of the climate, that they 
were incapable of performing their duties satisfactorily. Still, the 
after part of the ship was kept tolerably clean, but forward I am sorry 
to say, a very different state of things prevailed. The second-class pas- 
sengers’ complaints of the dirty state of their end of the ship were 
loud and frequent. Had bad weather set in while we were in the 
Tropics, forcing us to close the upper ports as well as the lower, and 
the skylights, the results might have been most lamentable. Even 
with fine weather and a complement of less than one-half of the 
passengers the ship is allowed by certificate from the Board of Trade 
to carry, we lost seven men by yellow fever on the passage, and three 
others died after our arrival at Plymouth. 

There were besides many cases where the disease took a milder form, 
and the patients recovered. The number of sick was sometines 
reported as high as forty. The only thing in the company’s ships 
deserving of commendation is the cuisine. Our food was good in 
quality, well cooked, and superabundant, so that I, who had a cabin 
on the lower deck, often exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! for half the food and double 
the air, And now a few words on our treatment by Government on 
our arrival, which was, in our opinion, very bad. ‘We we transferred 
in open boat on a stormy damp evening, sick and well, men, women, 
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and children, to an old hulk, the Parana, where everything, including 
bedding, was so saturated with moisture that many could not use it, 
and many of those who did were laid up with severe colds. Several 
relapses of old complaints brought on by service in hot ciimates 
occurred, and the health of nearly all on board suffered from our long 
detention in the Parana. Better medical care would be a great boon 
to future sufferers by quarantine ; if it is to be a regular institution of 
this country, as seems likely, the sooner our Government follows the 
example of others and provides suitable accommodation on shore, and 
proper medical attendance, the better for its own credit and reputation 
for humanity. 
But after reading the above who would embark on the Aérato ? 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Our friends of the Aeronautical Society will glory in the following 
morceau from San Francisco—of Californian celebrity. For our own 
part, we have some unhappy reminiscences of the Eagle of Kensington 
notoriety, so that had we ever an idea that man was designed by his 
Creator to become an aerial locomotive, we lost all faith in such an 
opinion long ago. 

THe Avitor.—This is the name of the new air ship, now nearly 
completed iu San Francisco. A well known and practical mechanic of 
that city has given a favourable report of the <Avitor to the office of 
the Aerial Steam Navigation Company, and from it we glean the 
following. He says: 

As regards the probable velocity of the doeztor, I would say nothing. 
Once afloat, and I can see nothing to hinder its floating ; it is merely a 
question of resistance. For an invention so novel, the Avztor has met 
with comparatively few practicable obstacles; and when it 1s remem- 
bered that the difficulties in the way of Fulton’s experiment were 
much greater than those that have kept back the Avztur, and that the 
principle is in both cases equally sound, it will be seen that there are 
good reasons for the belief that the machine, with the modifications 
referred to, will yet successfully navigate the air. The experiments 
with petroleum as a steam generator, which no doubt will be suc- 
cessful, will furnish a compact and light fuel for generating steam. 
After the Avztor has been floated, there may be some changes of the 
propelling machinery suggested, but, ultimately, it must be a success. 

In addition to the above, we give the opinion of Peter Donahue, 
Esq. 

I have followed with great interest, and have personally observed 
the construction of the duifor. I am so thoroughly convinced of the 
practicability of the enterprise, and so entirely concur in the foregoing 
observations respecting the two modifications to be adopted, that [ 
have no hesitation in saying that when these changes are made, the 
Avitor will answer all the purposes of the inventor, and fully realize 
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the expectations of the public. As soon as the elevating power shall, 
in this way, have been perfected, the work will be completed, because 
the propelling force is ample, the machinery for elevating and de- 
pressing sufficient, the steering apparatus in fine working order, and, 
in short, the whole of the vitor is fully under the control of the 
operator. 


THe ETHNOLOGY OF ABYSSINIA. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of the London Ethnological Society 
was held last evening at the rooms of the society, St. Martin’s-place ; 
Mr. J. Crawfurd, president of the society, occupied the chair; and 
among those present were Sir H. Rawlinson, Dr. Beke, Sir Alexander 
Waugh, Mr. Wyld, M.P., Captain Sherrard Osboxn, Dr. Lockhardt, 
Lady Franklin, Dr. Hyde Clark, Dr. King, and Messrs. Dickenson, 
Franks, R. J. Slack. and J. G. Major. After the usual routine business 
had been transacted, 

Mr. Major, the secretary of the Geographical Society, read a paper 
prepared by Mr. J. Crawford, upon “ The Ethnology of Abyssinia and 
the adjacent countries,” founded upon the report of the late Mr. 
Plowden, consul in Abyssinia, made in 1854. In this report Mr. 
Plowden described the country as most productive, and the climate of 
the highlands of Abyssinia as very salubrious. ‘The valleys, however, 
he stated, were at certain seasons rendered dangerous by fevers. The 
country combined mincral resources and tropical luxuriance with so 
much veneral salubrity as to prevent the risk of any great waste of 
European life. Little, however, had been done for the country by 
energy or skill, and the utter want of roads and bridges, the stagnant 
or lawless nature of the social customs, the obstinate attachment to 
ancient usages and manners, the multitude of rulers, indifferent to 
anything but their own enjoyment, the constant wars and consequent 
insecurity of life and property, were fast ruining it. The members of 
each tribe had different peculiarities, but the general characteristics of 
the whole people were thus described by Mr. Plowden—* In some 
respects they are a happy people. ‘They possess in their own land all 
the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life in profusion; they 
have great frecdom of speech and action, and are always gav, system- 
atically, as by constitution. Their conversation, often sensible, is 
always witty. A practical philosophy leads then to prefer laughter to 
tears; the tradgedy and comedy of life are received alike with in- 
difference or a joke. Misfortunes and death are generally met with 
fortitude. It is hard to convince them that they will benefit either by 
our science or our wealth. The most curious point in their character 
is this, that no one is expected to feel ashamed of any crime or vice ; 
and whereas in other countries men in committing serious crimes are 
morbidly excited, in Abyssinia they are perpetrated with indifference, 
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and generally recounted, sometimes by the individual himself, certainly 
by others, with gaiety and laughter. In the same way, females are 
rarely gross or immodest outwardly, seeing that they need in no way 
be ashamed of the freest intercourse with the other sex. I have never 
yet been able to discover what an Abyssinian could be ashamed of, ex- 
cept a solecism in what he considers good manners, or the neglect of 
some superstitious form of social observance. They are peculiarly 
sensitive, however, to ridicule and abuse, whether true or untrue, and 
half the time of an Abssyinian master is passed in deciding disputes 
on such subjects. Some traits, though apparently of slight consequence, 
are often very irksome to a stranger; for instance, every man above 
the lowest rank as a door-keeper, whose duty it 1s to examine who 
should be admitted and when. ‘The insolence of this officer rises in 
proportion to the rank of his master. The primitive ante-chamber 1s 
a court in the open air, without seats, often muddy, always filthy ; and 
as the porter will contrive to keep you waiting, even against his 
master’s orders, this system is most disagreeable to a European. 
Further, you wait amongst a crowd, and it is pointed out to you that 
the brothers or sons of the King are there in the same position. 
Sometimes the order comes to clear the court, when sticks are used 
without distinction of persons.” Further he said :—‘ They have in 
general an aversion to change in their religious observances, laws, and 
customs ; their ancient laws are, however, nearly forgotten, and their 
manners are changing yearly. 

‘‘ This, which is characteristic of the race, is a great obstacle to im- 
provement. Neither the idea of progress nor the word exists ; for all 
absurdities and abuses, even for injustice, the reason ‘it has always 
been so’ is held sufficient even when the error is admitted. In con- 
sequence, as nothing can be stationary, their whole institututions 
are degenerating. They are very quick of apprehension and subtle of 
speech, and as from childhood they are accustomed to select phrases 
that may be agreeable to the person they are addressing or useful to 
themselves, are always specious and sometimes eloquent. It is very 
difficult for a stranger to arrive at the truth by questions. They are 
fond of litigation, and most of them skilled in the quibbles and proverbs 
that are essential to success in any dispute. It is the favourite sport 
of boys and children, and the smallest difference of opinion furnishes 
matter for a long and sometimes expensive lawsuit. Their obstinacy in 
trifles is a mark perhaps of their Jewish blood. Notwithstanding the 
abundance of food in Abyssinia, nothing is more difficult or occupies 
more time than to provide for the daily wants of an establishment. 
A chief can obtain anything at once, and often without payment, 
where a stranger infinitely richer would, without his friendship and 
assistance, run the risk of starving. 

Nothing can be obtained by money except at a market, and often at 
a very great distance. Shops are unknown, and almost all trades must 
be practised in each household. Water must be carried for household 
purposes from a distant brook, corn must be converted into flour, 
cookery must be prepared, bread baked, and beer brewed in every es- 
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tablishment according to its numbers, and to no office of domestic 
utility will a man put his hand for any amount of hire. On a journey 
where no markets can be found all necessaries must be carried at least 
to the next large town, involving a very inconvenient amount of 
baggage.’ * * “Individually they are brave, but in masses, being 
without discipline, are hesitating, and little to be feared. Having no 
coinage of their own, the only money that passes current in Abyssinia 
is the German crown Maria Theresa. ‘This is changed in Teegre, into 
pieces of cloth of various lengths, fabricated from cotton of the country 
or of India ; and in the Ambara into blocks of salt, vary in number at 
each market-place. This salt is cut in the plains of the Taltal, near 
the Red Sea, and transported far into the interior. It becomes very 
valuable in the Galla provinces, where eight small pieces are sometimes 
exchanged for a dollar, and a hundred will purchase a slave. Gold, 

which under their emperors was used as a currency by weight, and 
was abundant, according to tradition has now almost disappeared. 

The ruler of Shoa sent some pounds of fine gold to the court of 
Gondar, moulded in the shape of a mule, in token of fealty. The 
custom was continued till the last forty years. 

The whole dress of the people is of white cotton cloths, spun and 
wove in the country, nor do they consider a foreigner as dressed at all 
unless he throws one of their white mantles over his own apparel. It 
illustrates curiously the character of this nation, so vain and stubborn 
in trifles, to see the servants of even a well-dressed European follow 
him almost with shame, and the rest of the populace regarding bim 
with laughter or sneers; nor is this a small matter nor a trifling 
difficulty. The first impression does much, and ridicule is harder to 
vanquish than persecution. Socrates, in our modern attire, would 
scarcely be respected in Abyssinia. There are no castes in Abyssinia, 
but the people may be divided into four classes— military, sacredotal, 
agricultural, and mercantile ; the number that cannot be included in 
these is insignificant —a few workmen, as tanners, saddlers, and black- 
smiths, disproportioned even to the wants of the community, and some 
idlers who live by the produce of their farms. ° 

The great chiefs have generally much dignity of manner, and some 
of them might be models of tact and polite suavity, particularly those 
who have any pride of ancestry: but engrossed with the sensual 
pleasures afforded by their wealth and power, and uncertain how long 
they may enjoy them, they never dream of improving the condition of 
their subjects, though often just and indulgent in their rule, as far as 
the paramount necessity of conciliating their armies will permit.” 
The character of King Theodore, or as he was then catled Dejaj Kasai, 
was thus drawn by Mr. Plowden :—* Dejaj Kasai is vigurous and 
subtle, daring to a fault, and, perhaps, more disposed to innovation 
than any. He hus abolished in his army the practice of mutilating 
dead bodies; taught his soldiers some discipline, makes war without 
baggage or camp followers, and encourages foreigners. ‘Though proud, 
his manner is all humility; he is severe, liberal, and usually just, but 
breaks out now and then into unaccountable acts of violence, which 
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indicate a somewhat unsettled temperament; he commences enter- 
prises with more vigour than he pursues them, and is much under the 
influence of prophets and fortune-tellers.”’ 

Mr. Crawfurd, in his paper, made some general comments upon the 
consular report, and summed up the whole matter by declaring his 
opinion that ‘“‘ we must come to the conclusion that, although the 
Abyssinians are very old Christians, they are but very indifferent ones, 
and that in civilisation and morals they rank below most of the nations 
professing Mahomedanism, Hinduism, and Buddhism.” 

The paper was listened to with great attention, and at its conclusion 
there was some applause. In the course ofa short discussion which 
followed, 

Sir H. Rawlinson expressed his confidence in Mr. Plowden, as the 
best authority upon Abyssinia as it existed in his time, but reminded 
his hearers that during thirteen years which had elapsed since the date 
of his report there had been many essential changes in the circnm- 
stances of that country. King [heodore had abolished Mahomedanism, 
had secularised the church property, and had crushed the priestly 
influence, which in the time of Mr. Plowden was one of the crying 
evils of Abyssinia. He had also introduced many useful reforms into 
the administration of justice, and had adopted measures for the en- 
couragement of industry. As long as Plowden and Bell were alive he 
was to a certain extent a model sovereign, but since their deaths he 
had gone to the bad. 

Dr. Beke said that Mr. Plowden’s account of the Abyssinans was, 
as far as it went, the best that he knew; but it had some faults. 
Mr. Plowden did not visit the best provinces—the southern provinces 
—and therefore could not report of them. He knew the Amharas 
and the Iegrees, but he did not know the Gallas. King Theodore, he 
said, was from the first an arrant villain. He was made a great man 
and a good man by Bell and Plewden, but the moment they died he 
became bad. As long ago as 1852 he was an arrant drunkard, and 
used to fire under the table at the leys of his guests. 

Both Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Beke made some observations upon 
the races and languages of Abyssinia, and after Mr. Crawfurd had 
replied upon some points upon which he differed with them, the pro- 
ceedings closed with the customary vote of thanks. 
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Ship-broker of Liverpool, 381 
Ship Owners and Commanders, 473 
Ship Captain Threatened by a Liver- 

pool Ship-broker, 383 
Ship, The Home of Sailors, 472 
Ships of England, 489 
Ships, Increased length of, 29 
Shooting Stars and Weather, 170, 176 
Simonoseki Strait, 290 
Skyring, G. W., to his memory, 151 
Smuggling on Cornish Coast, 432 
Smyth, Admiral, Word-book, 568 
Snakes at Grey Town, 6 
Spiders’ Webs with East Wind, 532 
Sponge Diving, Perils of, 215 
Sport in the Little Minch, 122 
Sourabaya, Maritime Arsenal, 261 

ce Roads, Buoys in, 228 

Southsea Castle, 650 . 
Spithead Forts, 643 
Squid, Remark on, 190 
Steam to Japan, 620 

» Trip of pleasure, 399 

» Power to be relied on, 25 
Steele, Captain, on Stewart Island, 540 


1867.] 


Steinmetz, on Weather, 175 
Stewart Islands, Discussion on, 540, 

609 
Storehouses of Stocks, Contents, 486 
St. Thomas Island, Purchase of, 683 
St. Thomas’ Lighthouse Destroyed, 689 
Sub-lieutenants’ Duties, 425 
Sultan, His Proceedings, 441 

» Of Turkey in England, 440 

» at Naval Review, 445 
Sumner’s Method, Improved on, 511 
Sunday at the London Docks, 621 

» inthe Hebrides, 127 
Sun rise and setting in the Tropics, 16 
Superstition of Hebrides, 15 
Surface Currents of the Sea, 410 
Suwonada or Inland Sea, 288 


a 


Tapajoz River Opened, 586 
Taxes in Jamaica, a Picture, 430 
Taymouth Castle Wreck, 95 
Tea Ship Race from Chin, 399, 573 
Tea ships List of, 517 
Telegraph Cable, Jersey and France, 
291 
‘i Thermometer, Wheatstone’s, 
227 
Terror, Reign of, Occasioned by 
Planters, 375 
Terrorism is Political Assassination, 377 
re in Jamaica, 377 
Thames, Leave us the, 438 
Thames, River, Importance of the, 438 
Themis Yacht, Voyage of, 263 
266 
» Visited by Emperor of Brazil, 
Thermometer, Converting, 562 
Theodore, Emperor, Cruelty of, 630 
Tide Table, 1867, 694 
Tide Traps, Dry Harbours, 193 
Tides on Spanish Coast, 656 
Tones, Wolf, Case of, 322 
Tocantins River, opened, 586 
Torbay, Lines on, 193 
Towers, Pictish, on Lewis Island, 8 
Toynbee, Capt., on Merchant Seamen, 
3 


Trade, Board of, on Meteorological 
Observations, 51 
» Wind in the Atlantic, 141 
Training Ships, Proposed, 37 
Trainore, Wrecks of, 91 
Trepang, Account of, 611 
Tricks on Voyagers, 17 
»» on Merchant Ships, 388 
Turbaries of Holland, 550 
Turret Ships, Report on American, 806 
‘“ Remarks on, 23 
‘i American, 306 


INDEX. 128 


Unseaworthiness, 470 
Utopia, Loss of Ship, 880 


Vaults of London Docks, 486 
» Of the Docks, 488 
Vendaval, Meaning of the term, 537 
Vendaval Wind, 599 
Vesey, Captain, on St. Thomas's 
Hurricane, 686 
Vessels made away with, 220 
Victoria Dock, London, 491 
Virazon Breeze Explained, 534 
Virgin Islands Hurricane, 681 
Virgins Cape, Appearance of, 116 
Volcanic Eruptions, 494, 500 
Volcano of Mauna Loa, 494 
Voyages, Long and Short, 169 


Wakefield, Port, Directions for, 47 
Wallis Island, Pacific, 106 
War, Cause of the Abyssinian, 629 
Warrior, H.M.S., Cost of, 20 
Wasps at Grev Town, Size of, 6 
Wassaree of Para, 594 
Water-closets in West India Steamers, 
36 
Waterfalls of Owhyhee, 416 
Waterstaat of Netherlands, 479 
Waterwitch, Account of the, 269 
Way, why so spelled, 568 
Weather Forecasts, 27 
» Sudden Changes of, 124 
»» Highland, Signs of, 126 
» and the Moon, 180 
»» and the Tides, 180 
», and Shooting Stars, 176 
Webs, Spiders’, with E. Wind, 532 
West India Packets, Deaths in, 99 
» » Docks, 439 
Westerly Winds of the Strait, 535 
Wet Berths of Seamen, 43 
Whiskers, A Ship’s, 569 
Wilson, Wreck of the London, 137 
Winds of the Minch, 125 
» Effect of, in Holland, 483 
» Of the Strait of Gibraltar, 397 
536, 597 
» most Fatal] at Home, 674 
Windmills used in Holland, 483 
Wine of the Docks, Value, 489 
Wines, French, why disliked, 486 
Wire Rope, Weight of, 160 
Wolfe Tone, Case of, 322 
Wooden Walls Superseded, 204 
» Ships, On Converting, 28 
Worcester, Training Ship, 403 
Wreck Register for 1866, 669 


124 


Wrecks from Winter Gales, 86 
» at New Brighton, 52 
» Number of, 209 


Yacht Voyage, 263 


» Ocean Voyage, 270 
»» Race, American, 55 


Aden, 405 

Africa Rock 579 
Algiers, 521 

Amelia Island , 636 
Andianan Island, 286 
Aranzas, 463 
Arklow, 579 

Arini Cape Del, 435 
Assateogue, 579 
Berdiansk, 345 
Brackwater, 572 
Brindisi, 695 
Bombay, 636 

Bulk, 695 
Burriana, 636 
Canaveral Cape, 409 
Chifu, 636 

Codling Bay, 579 
Chipiona, 636 


Crooked Island Passage, 


621 
Cumberland Island, 579 
Faludden, 695 
Dungeness, 405 
Egga Harbour, 463 
Femero, 695 
Flensborg, 795 
Friedrichsort, 695 
Gannet Rock, 405 
Gaspa, 286 
Georgetown, 345 
Gottland, 345 


-LIGHTS. 


Yacht Club, number of Yachts, 399 
Year 1866, Review of, 192 


Zealand Dykes, 481 

Zeeland, or Sea-land, 476 

Zembra Island, Height wanted, 552 
Zuyder Zee, Formation of, 477 


LIGHTS. 


Heg Holm, 636 
Homlung, 636, 695 
Hooper Strait, 579, 686 
Jacmel Bay, 286 
Jane Island, 636 
Judith Point, 405 
Kind Island, 636 
Kolaba, 536 
Ledskar, 695 
Lefchimo, 636, 695 
Leghorn, 405 

Lian River, 695 
Lonsdale Point, 345 
Lucifer, 579 
Maritime, 579 
Messina, 405 

Mortar Island, 405 
Naples, 695 

Natal, 845 
Normontier, 405 
Nerva I., 695 
Orfordness, 636, 405 
Otranto Cape, 521 
Para River, 579 
Patterson Rock, 636 
Paternoster, 345 
Pembroke, 636 
Pertuis Breton, 405 
Plane, Castallo de, 354 
Ponza Island, 636 
Port au Prince, 286 


Prince Edward Island, 468 


Ramsgate, 579 
San Juan. 695 
Sauw Island, 405 
St. Augustine, 405 
Sata Croce, 405 
Schelde, 636 

Sli, 695 

Skaw, 695 
Soderarm, 345 
Sonderburg, 695 
Sombrero, 63 
Spartivento, 579 
Spezzia, 345 
Spithead, 405 
Spitsand, 636 
Spurn, 405 
Stabben, 636 
Stuckholm, 345 
Stot. Seskier Island, 686 
Svartklubb, 345 
Takolai, 405 
Taranto Harbour, 521 
Timballier, 345 
Trieux, 695 
Tybee Island, 636 
Understen, 345 
Warderobod, 636 
Waterford, 463 
Weymouth, 405 
Wicklow, 579 
York, 695 
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VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN AN IRON SHIP 
WITH A CLEAN BOTTOM, WITHOUT 
DOCKING ABROAD. 


THE 
Number 1 


Com POSITION 
(light green) 
is admirably 
adapted _— for 
copper or yel- 
low metal, or 
zinc sheathing; 
keeping it clean 
and making 
it last three 
times as long 
by giving an 
annual coat, 
and returning 
a better per 
centage of me- 
tal than if left 
to its ordinary 
wear without 
coating. 





THE 
Number 2 


CoM PosITION 
(pink) contains 
no copper, and 
is prepared ex- 
clueively for 
the bottoms of 


Iron Ships 


protecting the 
plates and riv 
ets from cor- 
rosion or gale 
vanic acticn, 
and from or- 
dinary foulings 
also giving ad- 
ditional speed, 
as shortly after 
immersion the 
surface _be- 
comes slimy 
like the back 


of a fish. 


The Number Three Composition is prepared in a variety of colours, for 
Ships’ topsides, 'tweendecks, cabins, boats, spars, &c., and is, like the other numbers 
quoted above, mixed ready for immediate use without requiring oil, turps, or dryers; it 
stands better than ordinary paint, without blistering—washes well—dries quickly with- 
out unpleasant smell—and one coat of it is equal to two of the latter, thus saving labour 
and time: it keeps well in any climate being put in hermetically sealed cans from 7 lbs. 
upwards, and does not deteriorate by keeping: it has been sent two voyages round the 
world and found upon examination to be perfectly good and fit for immediate use, and 
after being ten years in canister! upon being opened proved equally good, requiring no 
thinnings for working, and drying quickly with a beautiful gloss: it is equally efficient 
for the most delicate house purposes either inside or out, enabling every man to be his own 
painter in any part of the world. The Royal Nationat Lifeboat Institution adopted it in 
1862, and find it very economical and lasting. See Pamphlet, page 83. 

The Number Four Composition (copper colour) is prepared for single bottomed 
vessels, ship’s bends, the bottoms of lighters, barges, droghers, and boats; protecting 
them from worm and fouling; also for preserving railway sleepers, telegraph posts, 
gate posts, &c. 

Apply to the Manufacturers direct, Southampton; or at their London 
Office and Depét, 39, Upper East Smithfield, opposite the St. Katherine's Docks, 
Mr. J. Moysey, Manager. In Liverpool to E. C. Thomas and Co., Waterloo 
Docks. In Glasgow to Messrs. M’Symon and Potter, Clyde Place; and to their 
accredited Agents at other Seaports of the United Kingdom, and Colonial Possessions 
in all parts of the world. See Pamphlet, sent free on application. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Co., the Royal West India Mail Oo, 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Co, Royal Cape Mail Peees Co,, 
Australian Steam Navigation Co, Panama and New Zealand Royal 
Mail Company, &c., &c., use Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s Composition on the 
bottoms of their magnificent Iron Fleets, in preference to all others,—after repeated trials. 

Shipowners are now alive to the importance of avoiding PREFARATIONS OF COPPER, 
after the fearful destruction recently evinced by galvanic action on the plates and rivets 
of many iron ships. 

N.B.—It is about the same price as red lead, mixed for use, taking into consideration the 
difference of quantity required, weight for weight. It may be laid on over ANY ordinary 
paint used for a priming coat or coals. 

The British Admiralty are now using Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s Com. 
saat on many of the Iron Ships of the Royal Navy, and the reports are very 

vourable in comparison with the numerous applications their Lordships are patriotically 
and periodically trying from other inventors: most of whom use copper or mercury as @ 
base. 


Small 8vo., Price Two Shillings, 
TA. B LES 


MAST-HEAD ANGLES 
FOR FIVE FEET INTERVALS FROM 80 TO 280 FEET 


AND VARYING DISTANCES FROM A CABLE’S LENGTH TO 
FOUR MILES, 


WITH 


THEIR APPLICATION TO 


NAUTICAL SURVEYING; 


ALSO, 


THE DETERMINATION OF DISTANCE BY SOUND, 
WITH AN EXAMPLE. 
BY 


A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N., F.B.AS., 
Of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. 


J. D. POTTER, 
81, POULTRY, AND 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL. 





RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 1866. 


A POEM. 


ARGUMENTS. 


Winter Gales. Torbay: Exposure to Eastern Seas—Wrecks—Merchant 
Fleet of England; manned by a large proportion of Foreign Seamen, and 
forsaken by British! ‘heir Grievances; should be remidied—Continental 
War. The Needle Gun at the Sandwich Islands—Italian Change. 
Ritualism. Pestilence and Famine. The Jamaica Massacres—Mining 
Explosions. Children in Mines—Parliamentary Routine. Naval Trans- 
formation. Iron versus Wood—Monitors. Meaning of the Term—Monitors 
at Sea. The Waterwitch and Ruthven's Propelling Turbine Wheel— Yankee 
Yachts. ‘Pleasures of the Seas "—The Henrietta's Arrival. The Severn— 
PoTTeD Suips. Crystal Palace on Fire. The Atlantic Cable established— 
Former recovered and completed. The Great Eastern and her Party—The 
Red, White, and Blue: her Caring Feat. Evils and Financial Vicissitudes 
—Ruin of families—Their Effects—Conclusion. 


NOTES. 


Torbay Breakwater. Wrecks—The Needle Gun. Models—Produce of 
Atlantic Cable. 


(Reprinted from the Nautical Magazine) 
Price One Shilling. 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
PoTTER, 31, Poultry, and to be had by order of all Booksellers. 





BSTINATE HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, 


&c., may be effectually cured by taking a few doses of PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 


Just published, the third and enlarged Edition, price 5:. 
NAVIGATION 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


BEING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 

WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS 

PREVAILING THEREIN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, 

COLLECTED FROM THE MOST APPROVED AUTHORITIES, 
INCLUDING EXTENSIVE EXTRACTS FROM 
THE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARTS. 

A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N., F.R.AS., 


Of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. 


Author of the Voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer, the Landfall of Columbus, the Storm Compass. 
Bditor and Author of various Papers in the Nautical Magazine, etc. 





Also, by the same Author, 
The Second Edition. Prics 6s. 
NAVIGATION 


OF THE 


INDIAN OCEAN, 
CHINA AND AUSTRALIAN SEAS 


CONTAINING A BRIEP ACCOUNT OF THE 
WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS PREVAILING THEREIN, ACCORDING 
TO THE MOST EXPERIENCED AUTHORITIES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARTS, 





The second and enlarged Edition, price &s. 
NAVIGATION 


OF THE 


PACIFIC OCEAN, 


CONTAINING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS PREVAILING THEREIN, ACCORDING 


TO THE MOST EXPERIENCED AUTHORITIES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARTS. 


J.D, POTTER, 81, POULTRY, anv 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL, 


Sole Agent for the Sale of Charts and Works Published by 
the Admiralty. 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS, 
Recently Published and Corrected, and Sold by the Sole Agent, 


J. D. POTTER, 
81, POULTRY, anp 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL. 


PO le 


s. @, 
Track Chart of the World (on elas bai scale ... siee sw 1 
Ditto ditto... aie ue ie ae 
North Atlantic Ocean . zs ie or ees 2 6 & 
South Atlantic Ocean .. ase wee 
Azores, Madeiras, Canary Islands, Cape de Verds... --l 6 to 


English Channel to the Mediterranean ens sve ave soe 
Mediterranean, General Chart, 3 sheets’... 


Archipelago ditto 2 ditto eae es see ses 
West Indies ditto 4 ditto eas eee Sie a | 
Coast of the Cape of Good Hope and pions ae each 

Red Sea, 4 sheets eae ~e wae eee én re | 
Persian Gulf, 2 sheets .. ass woe ese es 
Malabar Const and Bombay Harbour eee -. each .. 
Sindh and Cutch coast.. ae — a 

Ceylon Island, Galle and Trincomalee sins “as re | to 
Bay of Bengal, 2 sheets sere ose ose Sas vee ae 
Coromande! Coast 4 sheets... se ses or ee | 

Malacca Straits, 2 sheets Sais wee oe wie 


Singapore Straits, 3 sheets... wes eos ose 


Sunda, Gaspar, and Banka Straits ... Ses ee | 


DWNKNNNROAINOINNHNA SNOT WBNS to & 


eae ace a a 
et 
° 


Banka to Singapore... one eee 

Java Sea, Western Part; J ava ‘Island, 2 sheets ess each 

Macassar Straits and Celebes Sea... ee ese each 

Sulu Archipelago, 3 sheets... aes sei eee each re 
Palawan Island... age sae oss ; a 
China Seas, 4 sheets ; es 10 


Hong Kong to ae 9shects ... a eee oe «= 17 
Hong Kong Island, Swatow Port, River Min ee 1 6 to 3 


Japan, General Chart ... a ove ees eee 3 
Nagasaki, Yedo Gulf, Hakodadi, &ec. asi eee --1 6 to 3 
North Pacific Occan, in sheets ae us we. each ees 2 
Australia, General Chart 4 se ees ees digs 5 
Torres Straits, Bass Straits, Sydney, & Ree eee 2 6 to 3 
Van Dieman’s Land, General Chart .. = iva wee eee 3 
New Zealand, ditto eve ee oes 3 
Harbours of Auckland, Otago, Nicholson and Nelson ...1 6 to 2 


Chart of the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, in sheets, with 
Plaus of all Harbours and Bays eee separate, the 
surveys of Captain Bayfield, R.N.. .. eachl 6 to 3 


Also the following Works. 
Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy (ninth 


edition) by Lieut. Raper, R.N., F.R.S., and F.R.G.S. ... oe =: 16 
English Channel Pilot, 2 vols. ee. each sige 5 
Pilot’s Handbook for the English Channel, » by Staff-Com- 

mander J. W. King, R.N. ... ose vee 5 
North Sea Directions, 4 vols.. sia jae sb wo 2 6 & 83 
Channel Islands Directions... Sia ras wae 3 
Treland, S.E. Coast and North Coast Dircetions wince eee 3 
North and South Atlantic Ocean Directions, by A. G. 

Findlay ee o each oe «= d'4 
tae Ocean Sailing Directions, by A.B. Becher, male 

eee e326 Gee eee oe aoe 5 
North American East Const Directione ese eee ode our 3 


MPADSDOOSOSCSCOHOMNAMARAGDGADANARDCONGSOA aAnaooe™ 


—) 


=) o ood © oo 


West India Directions, 2 vols. ee eis oe aes oe «615 
South America Directions, 2 vols. ... oe ae aw ‘ 11 
Africa, West and South Coast, 2 vols. aia - 7 
Indian Ocean Dircctions, by A. B. Becher, Capt. R. N. ee dee 5 
East India Directions, by A. G. Findlay _... ove eee oe 28 
Persian Gulf Pilot Sie ose ae 5 
Hindoostan, Maldeeve and Laccadive Directions . as ay see 6 
Bay of Bengal Directions ene eee eee ove 5 
China Pilot, in 3 parts... eee ove eee . 
Australia Directions, 3 vols. ees cae <p ‘ = eas 
New Zealand Directions als eae ans sas 5 
Pacific Ocean Directions, by A. B. Becher, Capt. t. R.N. ... See 5 
Ditto ditto by A. G. Findlay... see eee oo §©=6 24 
Vancouver's Island Pilot aa oe 5 
Admiralty Manual Deviation of the Compass, by Com- 

mander F. J. Evans, R.N., F.R.S., and Arch. Smith, see - eee 4 

Deviation of the Compass, by J. T. Towson See w- §«=6lso 8 
Ditto ditto by Capt. Johnson, R. N... sus ae vee 8 
Binnacle Compass corrected for Deviation, by A. B. Becher, 

Captain, R.N., F.R.G.S. Be eee ove 1 
Storm Compass: or Seaman’s Hurricane Companion, bydo. ... 1 
Mast Head Angles, by ditto .. wes oes sak eee 2 
Ex-meridian Alt itude Tables, by J.T. Towson soe is 1 
Sun’s True Bearing, or Azimuth Tables, computed for 

Intervals of Four Minutes, between the Parallels of Lat. 

30° and 60° inclusive, by John Burdwood, Staff- 

Commander, R. N. ... oa Sie 4 6 
Occultation Tables, by Capt. Shadwell, R. N., “C.Bass Ses eos 4 6 
Star Tables, ditto ae ae soi 2 6 
Chronometer Tables, ditto ass aes aes 4 6 
Lunar Tables, ditto ae ea ane 4 6 
Formulz of Nautical Astronomy, ditto see 2 6 
Finding the Longitude simultaneously with the Latitude at 

Noon, by A. C. Johnson, R.N. ... eee 1 0 
The Law of Port Helm, by Comms. Columb and Brent, R.N. eee 2 6 
Seamanship, by Commander G. S. Nares, R.N._... eos -~ 21 0 
Astronomical Register, published monthly ... ove eee 7 1 0 
Golden Hints to Young Mariners... eee ese eee eee 3 0 
Marryatt’s Code of Signals... sae “ae ace wi .. $12 0 
Piddington’s Law of Storms ... eee ove eee eee wo. 10 6 
Board of Trade Wind Charts, in case ae es ces 28 0 
Lights for the World ... sie aes eee see . 6d. to 1 6 
Tide Tables for the Current Year... ove eee eee eee 1 6 
Field’s Parallel Rule eee soe eee eee 8 0 
Sole Manufacturer of Toynbee’ g Rule tee ene see oo «25 O 


1s., 48. 6d., & 10 


CODSO COM Acoo moocoocoocooo™ 


Barometers, Sextants, Compasses, and all kinds of Nautical Instruments 


Manufactured and Repaired. 


The above Admiralty Charts and Books can be had of the following Sub-Agents: 


Stamford, E., Charing Cross 

Edwards, Custom House, Liverpool 

Jewitt & Co., South Castle st., ditto 

Appleby, R. C., Custom House, Hull 

Cole, Hugh, Queenstown, Ireland 

Feathers, P., Dundee 

Hill & Price, Broad Quay, Bristol 

Hodges and Smith, 104, Grafton 
Street, Dublin 

M’'Gregor & Co., 38, Clyde Place, 
Glasgow 

M’Gregor & Co., Cathcart Street, 
Greenock 


Lackland, J., South Shields 

Moore, F. M., High Street, Belfast, 
and Dublin 

Reid & Co., High St., Sunderland 

Stiles & Saunders, ditto 

Reid & Son, 36, Shore, Leith 

Stebbing, Canute Rd., Southampton 

Williams, E., Bute Docks, Cardiff 

Cail, S. A., 24, Quay Side New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

Dobbie, A., 24, Clyde Pl., Glasgow 

Dodds, M. ’S., 34, Quayside, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 


HE SHIPPING & MERCANTILE GAZETTE, 
LONDON DAILY NEWSPAPER—ESTABLISHED 1836. 
(Correspondents and Agents in all parts of the Globe.) P 


Contains an Early and Exclusive Intelligence of the Movements of all 
Merchant Ships—List of Ships for Freight or Passage and Homeward- 
bound Ships—Complete Dock Directory of the Port of London—Copious 
and Correct Market Reports, Proceedings in Parliament, Courts of Law, 
and Public Meetings—and the Latest Foreign, Domestic, and Miscel- 
laneous Intelligence, promptly supplied from the most authentic sources. 

Published every afternoon, at 54, Gracechurch Street, in time for dispatch 
by the Afternoon Trains from London; and may be had of all newsvenders. 





ITCHELL’S MARITIME REGISTER, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHIPPING AND COMMERCE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY TRAINS. 


MITCHELL'S MARITIME REGISTER contains a digest of the Ship- 
ping Reports and Commercial Incidents of the week :—viz., Lists of Ships 
Loading, Homeward-bound Ships, Ships Arrived Home, Ships sailed for 
Distant Ports, Ships Arrived Out, Ships Spoken, Casualties, Wrecks, Rates 
of Freight, Law and Police Reports, &c., &c. ; together with a summary 
of Foreign, Colonial, and general News, received by Telegraph, up to the 
hour of publication. 

May be had of any Newsman, or of the Publisher, 54, Gracechurch-st., 
London, who will forward the Paper by post on the receipt of seven 
postage stamps. Price 6d., or by post, 7s. 6d., per quarter. 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARITHMETIC, 


Br W. H. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 
Christ College, Cambridge. 


This book differs from ordinary Arithmetics by exhibiting clear ex- 
planations of the fundamental principles of the science, and by giving 
intelligible reasons for all the processes employed in the various rules. 
Numerous examples are attached; and a valuable collection of 
University Examination papers will be found appended. 


‘This work might be well termed a compendious system of arithmetic ;— 
that is, one ot the opcrations of which are effected by the shortest 
methods; but these methods are not those which have been taught by the 
generality of our schools. Such a system, however, implies a thorough 
comprehension and application of the powers of numbers and their 
component parts. Thus the author’s results are obtained by processes 
marvellously less than those usually employed. ‘The author is no less 
happy in dealing with fractions, both vulgar and decimal, and conducts his 
pupil in the same style though all the branches of his subject, including 
the square and cube roois.... [he rising generation, might go to work with 
it in self-instruction without the superintendence of a teacher. But with 
or without such assistance, the eléve who masters the contents of the work 
' before us (some 300 pages of small 8vo.) in all its parts may well be con- 
sidered a finished accountant.” —WNautical Magazine. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE, 


5 CO 


—~ 





18-in. Stained Wood Frames £5 


' 12-in. Stained 
_12in. Mahogany . 








Stout Stained Wood Frames with 
Iron Meridian, &c., very promi- 
nently divided, £21 the pair 


18 & 12 INOH GLOBES. 





00 
18-in. Mahogany Frames . 6 00 
Wood - « 2100 

. . 3 0 0 

9-in. Stained Wood . . 2 50 
9-in. Mahogany «. . . 


Mahogany Pedestal, £10 each, 





‘eSB. 
BW. 


2100 18-in. Mahog. Frames £8 8 0 the pair. 


or 


84-ineh Globe Map of the Earth, 
containing more than 28 square 
feet onitssurface, £7 7s. each, 

18-inch ditto, £2 2s. 6d. each. 


>, SLATE GLOBES. 
~ ¥ 





», 





US 





1imch. . . . 41 5 O cach. 
lddmeh, . 2 2100 ,, 

N.B. The 12-inch may be had 
with or without the outline. 


A single Globe may be had in either mode of mounting at 10s. 6d. above half-price of the of 36-inch ; 
3s, the 18-inch; 2s, the 12-inch ; and Is. 64. the 9-inch. ps 





MALBY’S GLOBES ON PEDESTALS, 





Mah y- Rosewoed, 
12inch . .£2 50 £2 15 0 the pair. 
9-inch . 116° 2-19 fs 
6-inch . 018 0 Be DO 
Binch . . 0150 0180 ,, 
Sinch. . 080 090 , 
2inch . . 0 60 066 y 





QUADRANTS OF ALTITUDE. 


36 “i nch . © e * . . . ° . £ 1 1 0 
1 8-inch . * « *_ 28 © #© @ 05 6 
1 2-inch . . e es ° e . © 0 8 6 
9-inch 6, fo. ie cer ie 6” igh (@. oe 0 8 0 
6- inch . e . . . se ° 2 ° 0 2 6 


NEAT BRASS COMPASS BOXES. 


2inch diameter . . . + «© « « 880d. 
8-inch . a6) Hats. Se carey ee ED 





Just Published, 
A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES, 


By Professor Dz Moroan, F.R.S,,C.P.S. Price 5s. 
in cloth. Seceud Edition. 





MALBY’'S GLOBES IN NEAT MAHOGANY BOXES, 


3inch. 2. . .- : 8s. Od. the pair. 
Sindh. « ow © 2 6 0 P= 
l#-inch terrestrial . . . 2 0 each. 
1-inch terrestrial . e - 1 6 ” 


MOLESKIN COVERS, OF ELEGANT PATTERNS, 


FOR GLOBES. 
36-inch . . . « - &4 4 Othe pair, 
18-inch . . . s — . 1 1 0 i] ) 
18-inch, falllength. . 150 » 
Iie ce ae MA 3 
12-inch, fulllength. . . 0150 , 





MALBY'S IMPROVED PLANISPHERES. 


Compiled from the Celestial Globes of the Soctety>» 


which at one sitting can be made to exhibit the state 
of the heavens at any minute of any day of the year, 
on card-board varnished, 18-inch, price 10s.: 
9-inch, on card-board varnished 3s. 6d. 


MALBY'S TELESCOPIC COMPANION, or CELESTIAL GLOBE-ATLAS. 
In 21 sheets, 22 by 16 inches, neatly bound, £1 5 0; with the figures of the 
Constellations coloured, £2 0 0. 

This important Atlas, in addition to the Stars, contains the Nebule of W. Herschel, Sir 
J. Herschel, Messier, and Dunlop. 


N, B, Old Globes may *e re-covered with these new Maps, and brass-work 


and thereby rendered equal 


cleaned, 
to new, a; the price of 34 guineas for the 18-inch, £1 15s. the 12-inch, and 27s. 6d. the 9-ive” 


JNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE D:F FUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





| 


Now Ready, medium 8vo., 750 pp., cloth 21s. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK : 


BY THE LATE 


ADMIRAL W. H. SMYTH, K.S.F., D.C.L., &c. 


REVISED FOR THE PRESS BY 
ADMIRAL SIR E. BELCHER, K.C.B., &c. 


An Alphabetical Digest of Nautical Terms, including some more especially Military 
and Scientific, but useful to Seamen, as well as Archaisms of Early Voyagers, &c. 


LONDON: BLACKIE AND SON, 44, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE 


LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS 


ON HIS FIRST VOYAGE TO AMERICA, 
With a Translation of 
THE BARON BONNEFOUX’S 
HISTORY OF HIS PREVIOUS LIFE. 


AL8O 


4 CHART SHOWING HIS TRACK FROM THE LANDFALL TO CUB4, 


AND 
AN OUTLINE OF HIS SUBSEQUENT VOYAGES. 


| BY 

A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N., F.R.A.S., 
Of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 

AUTHOR OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHANTICLEER, ETC., ETC. 


Price ls. 6d. The Fourth Edition of 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


oO 3 
LAWS OF PASSING VESSELS. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A General View of the Recent Act of Parliament containing the 
Laws of Pilotage and the Mercantile Marine Fund, &c., 
as affecting Merchant Shipping. 
J. D. POTTER, 31, POULTRY, axv 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL, 


Sole Agent for the Sale of Charts and Works published by the Admiralty. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


LeconrornaTEep By Roya, Caanrer. Scrrorrep sy Votonrary OvowrRrisvrions. 


Patroness—@Ber fRost Gracious Maiesty the Mueen. 





“ God help our A en at Sea.” 
APPEAL. 


Tas Commitrer or Manacanuewr have to state that, during the first six months of 1867, the Horvat Nattonat 
Lire-poart institution has expended £13,862 on various L.jfe-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, {uring the same period the Life-boats of the Institution bave also been instrumentul In rescuing the Crews 
of the following Wrecked Vessels :— 


Schooner Mary Tatham, of Chester. 4 Barque Chowdean, of Sunderland— Ship Nor’ Wester, of Boston, U.S... 5 
Brig Chase, of Shields............. 5; Assisted to save vessel and crew.. 10 Brig Wellington, of Aberystwith— 





Schuoner Mispah, of Dartmouth.... 8 | Sloop Emma, of Portsmouth—Saved | Assi-ted to save vemel and crew... 9 
Barque Aurora Borealis, of Rebe .. 10| vessel and crew ...........00005 3 Brig Mary, of Workington—Ren- 
Sloop Oliver Loyd, of Cardigan.... 3 | Sloop Telegraph, of Sunderland .... 3' dered assistance. 

Smack Turtle Dove, of Aberystwith 3 | Barque Coguimbo, of Sunderland .. 16 Schooner Mary, of Lynn—Rendered 
Brig Emanuel Boucher, of Whitby. 6|Ship Cameronian, of Liverpool— | assistance. 

Smack Coronation, of Bideford .... 4 Saved vessel and crew........... 20, Fishing-smack, of Holy Island— 
Schooner Teazer, of Ipewich....... 1 | Brigantine £clipse. of Londonderry 1! Saved vessel and crew....... ... 4 
Sloop Shamrock, of Liverpool...... 3 | Schooner Gratitude, of Aberystwith 4, Brig Ayrshtve Lass, of Ardrossan — 
French Schooner Anemone ..... eeee 8 | Smack Striver, of Yarmouth—Saved | Saved vessel and crew........... 4 
Schooner Gem, of Hull....... cee 2 veasel and crew ........0..000.5 6 Royal Mail Steamer Leinster—Ren- 
Brigantine Seraphin, of Dunkirk .. °8 | Schooner The Squtre, of Yarmouth 4) dered aseistance. 

Lugger Espoir, of Nantes ......... 6| Brig Sarah Ann, of Jersey ...... . 6 Smack Choice, of Hull......... .. 3 
Schooner Salome, of Brixham...... 6|Schooner Mary Lewis, of Aberyst- Schooner Yew Whim, of Portsmouth 3 
Schooner Selina Ann, of Looe..... 5| with....... eeeea eee seeeee 5S Brig Amicisia, of Genoa.......... 14 
Schooner Heiress, of Teignmouth .. 6 | Schooner Devonia, of Padstow..... 6 Ship Blanche Moore, of Liverpool .. 36 
Ship John Gray, of Glasgow....... 13 | Barque Loretto, of Liverpool—As- —_ Brig Spey, of Jersey—Remained by 
Brig Antares, of Grieffawald ....... 1 sisted to save vessel and crew.... 14:  veesel. 

Schooner Jeanne d' Arc, of Nantes— Barque Centurion ..... ... ..+..e. 18 Brigantine Unton, of Cowes....... U 

Saved vessel and crew .......... 6 | Barque Wéld Horse, of Windsor,N.S. 10 Brig William and Sarah, of South 
Smack Catherina, of Barmouth— Schooner Mary, of Dublin......... 3:  Shields—Vessel saved. 

Saved vessel and crew........... 4) Brig Harmony, of Bideford.... ... 3 Schooner » of Beaumaris—Saved 
Smack Noah, of Cardigan ...... .«. 21 Schooner La Prudence, of Algiers.. 6| Vessel CTOW.. es ccc ccccecee 8 
Schooner The Clyde, of Yarmouth . 6 | Sloop William, of Paimpol........ 6 — 
Schooner Jane Killen, of Aberyst- Austrian Schooner Nicolo ......... 14° Total Lives saved by Life- boats, in 

with—Saved vessel and crew .... 6 | Prussian Schooner Louise — Assisted the first six months of 1867 ..... 443 
Brig Anne, of Milford——Asaisted to to save vessel and crew ......... 7 During the same period the Institu- 

save vessel and CTOW. ws eeceesees 8 | Brigantine stella, of Preston— tion bas granted rewards for saving 
Barque Marie Amelie, of Quimper— Saved vessel. Lives by fishing and other boats. .146 
ss Assisted to reek rere me crew. 14/| Barque A. L. Routh, of New York— | oe oes 

rig Benton, of Sout ields...... 6 Saved vessel and crew .......... 16° 
Brig Mary, of Sunderland—Aseisted —_{ Schuoner Glyde, of Killough’....... 5 Grand Total of Lives 
to save vessel and crew ...... ..- 8: Barque Susan L. Campbell, of St. saved in Six Months .. 589 
Sloop Perseverance, of Liverpool... 21 John’s, N.B. .....ccccececesseee 14 — 
GENERAL SUMMARY for 1867 (to 30th June). & 8 d, 
Number of Lives rescued by Life-boats, in addition to 19 vessels saved bythem .. 443 ws 
Number of Lives saved by Shore-boats,&.. 2 2. 2. 1. 101 ew ew as 146 ; 
Amount of Pecuniary Rewards for saving Life during the year . . . . . mh one 1,829 6 6 
Honorary Rewards:—Gold and Silver Medals . . 2. 2. 1 1 1 tw ew 9 es oe 
Votes of Thanks on Vellum and Parchment. . . . 12 ‘ ae 


Total . . . ... 21 589 £1,829 6 6 


The Committee desire to expreas their grateful sense of the liberal support which they have received from the 
British’ public during the past few B hire a support which has enabled them to establish present great fleet of 
181 Life-boats on the shores of the United Kin . Deeply sensible, however, of the great responsibility that rests on 
them to maintain their fleet in a thoroughly efficient state, and its crews practised in the management of their bouts, 
which can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income, they earnestly a to all classes of their 
countrymen to continue to aid them in upholding and perpetuating so great und truly nats a work. 

The number of Lives saved, either by the Life-boats of the Society or by exertions, for which it has granted 
rewards since its formation is 16,490, for which services 88 Gold Medala, 776 Silver Medals, and £25 in cash have 
sai eka in rewards, The Institution has also expended £179,473 on ite One Hundred and eighty-one Life-boat 

ments. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received’ by the Bankers of the 
tpettention, Mesers, WitLis, Perctv aL, and Co., 76 Lombard Street; Messrs.) Gurts ‘and ‘Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Heeates, 

ARkQuHAB, and Co., 16 St. Jamés’s Street, London; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by the 
Seamtary, Ricnarp Laws, Esq., at the Office of the Institution, 14 Joun Street, Abe rit, London.— August, 1867. 








Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


(Ineorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


Patroness—Hrea Moet Gracrovus MAaJsestTy THe 











President—THe Rient Hon, TAR Eare Pency, 


Chatrman—Tromas Barta, Esq., M.P., F.RS. V7. 


bce 


Deputy Chairmin—THowas Caapuax, Esq. F.BS., VP. 


Secretary—RIcHARD Lewis, EsqQ., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


ENGLAND. 
NORTHUMBERLAND— 
1 Berwick-on-T weed. 

Holy Island. 
North Sunderland 
Boulmer. 
Alnmouth. 
Hauxley. 
Newbiggin. 
Blyth, No. 1. 

ss No. 2. 
Cullercoats. 
Tynemouth—No, 1, 


es No. 2. 
Whitburn. 
Sunderland. 

1§ Seaton Carew. 
Yoresuiex . . Middlesborough. 
Redcar. 
Saltburn. 
Runswick 
Whitby. 
Upgang. 


Filey. 
Bridlington. 
Hornsea. 
Withernsea. 
Donna Nook. 
Theddlethorpe. 
neal 
es8. 

Hunstanton. 
Blakeney. 
Sheringham. 
Cromer. 
Mundesley. 
Hesborongh 

as oo 
Palling. 
Winterton. 
Caister, No. 1. 

» No.2. 

Yarmouth, No. l. 
No. 2. 


10 


Durgwax . ° 


LINCOLN. wl. 


30 
Noravotg. . . 


35 


Gorlestone. 
Lowestofu 
Paketield. 
Kessingland. 
Southwold, No. 1. 

‘é No. 2. 
Thorpeness. . 
Aldborough. 
Margate. 
Kingagate. 
Ramsgate. 
North Deal. 
Walmer. 

wn 

Dover. 
Dungeness. 


Rye. 
Winchelsea. 


Hastings. 
Kastbourne. 


Sorrouk . . 


Kuxr . 2 


Sussex ... 


ae er 
| 


HaMPSHIRE . 
Isua2 og WIGHT . 
GUERNSRY. . 
Sourn Devor. . 


Comwwath. . « 





Newbaven. 
Brighton. 
Shoreham. 
Worthing. 
Selsey. 
We-t Wittering. 
Hayling Island. 
Chapman's Pool. 
Bem bridge. 
Brighstone Grange. 
Brooke. 

St. Samson's. 
- Poole 

~ Lyme Regis. 
Exmouth. 
Teignmouth 
Brixbam. 
Plymouth. 
Looe, 


65 


70 


Fowoy. 
Falmouth. 
Cadgwith. 
Lizard. 
Mullion, 
Porthleven. 
Penzance, 
Sennen Cove. 
St. Ives. 
Hayle. 

New Quay. 
Padstow, 
Bude Haven. 
Appledore, 
Braunton. 
Iifracombe. 
Somenser. . . . Burnbam 


WALES. 

GLaMORGANSHIRK 100 Penarth. 

Porthcawl 

Swansea. felly 
CARMARTHENSHIRE Pembrey & Lian- 

Carmarthen Bay. 

Pee BROKESHIRE 105 Tenby, 
Fishguard, 

. Cardigan, 
Newquay. | 
Aberystwith, 

MERIONKTHSHIRE 110 Aberdovey. 

Barmouth. 

Portmadoc. 

Porthdinllaen. 

» Lilanddwyn. 

115 Rhoscolya. 
Holyhead. 
Cemlyn. 
Moelfre. 
Penmon. 

CARWARVONSHIRE 120 Orme’s Head. 

FurnreHing. . . Rbyl (lubular). 


CHesnmegz 3 . . New Brighton, No.1. 
Do.(fubular) No.2. 

LANCASHTRE . . Southport 

125 Lytham. 


95 
Noara Devon. . 


CaBDIGANSHIRE. 


CARNARVONSHIIBK . 


ANGLESEY . . 





| 


LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


| Leancasurre - « « Blackpool. 
Fleetwood, 
Piel. 
IsLror Maw. . . Castletown. 
CUMBERLAND . . 130 Whitchaven. 
Maryport. 
Silloth, 
SCOTLAND. 
KtrxcupsBRIGRT . . Kirkcudbright. 
Wiatom . . . . Port 
ArnsHIRE . . 135 Girvan. 
Ayr. 
Irvine. 
ARGYLESHIRE. . . Campbeltown, 
CAITHNESS-8HIRR® . 3 . Thurso. 
Orxner Istanpe . 140 Stromnesa. 
ELGInsHigg . .). ) ©6Loesiemouth. 
Banrysuigg . . . Buexie, 
Barf. 
ABERDEENSHIRE . oo. Fraserburyga. 
145 Peterhead. 
Stonebaven, 
Forrar ry ° ° ° Arbrvuath. 


| 
| 


Buddor. Ness «Pun. 
Broughity Ferry dev. 


FivesHign® . . « 160 St. Andrew's 


Anstruther, 

HappIncronsuirk . North Berwick, 

Dunbar. 
IRELAND. 

Co. LONDONDERRY . Greencastle, 
ANTRIM . . 1865 Portrash. 
Dows e e e ° Groomsport 

Bally walter. 
Tyrella, Dua- 
drum. 


Newcastle, do. 
e 160 Iundaik. 
Drocheda, 
Ralbrigg.an. 
Skerties, 
How th. 
165 Poolbeg. 
Kingstown, 
Wicklow. 
Arklow. 
Wexrorp . . Courtown. 
170 Cahore. 
Weaford, 
Rosslare Fort 
Carnsore. 
. Tramore, 
175 Dungarvan. 
Ardmore. 
Corx e e ° . Youghal. 
Ballycotton, 
Queenstown, 
Courtinacsherry 
. 181 Valenua 


Dopuw ... 


Wicktow. . . 


WatTerForD . 


Kerrey. 


The following are Extracts from the General Rules of Management :— 


* Fach Lifo-boat to have a Corwain Superin 


tondent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8, and an Assistant Corwain, with a rearly Salary of £2. 


“ The Life-buat to be regularly taken afloat for exercise once overy Quartcr, fully manued and cquipped, so that the Crew may be faiuniliar as 4 


her qualitics and proper managemant. 


On ever 
weather: and on every occasion of going off toa Wreck to save Lite, cach man of the Crew to receive 108. by day, and £1 by night. 


payments to le doubled on o cations either of extraordinary risk or long expurure, 
© The Lifeboat to be keption her Carriage, in the Boat-house, with all hor pear in her ready for uae. Signals are agreed upen for calling tho 


Lifetomt’a Crew ftowether : 


thar Lafebeica, launch bis Boat, and proceed tober asdatance, 
“The Local Committee to make quarterly inapection, and report to the Institution aa to the behaviour of the Boat during exercises pointing omt 


ny defect that may bo remedied, and offering any suggeation that may condarw to the ofliciancy of the service.” 


The expeuse of a Life-boat Station ts £620. 


Its cost {s made up as follows :— 


cernsion of exercise, the men are to be paid 4s. each in stormy weather aud 3s. cach in ne 


The 


and immediately on antimation of a Wreck, or Vosse! in distress, une Ooxrwalin is to muster lus Crew, who are to pat va 


lAfe-hoat and her equipment, including life-belts for the crew and 


transporting: carriage for the Life-boat . . 2. 6 0 6 ee ew ee £420 
Boat-louse (average cost)... 1 eee et tt tet tt es 


Total . . “£620. 
200 


(The arverane nanuanl serenee nl andtatadadenn m Pébo band CPt re dea S4ar 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 








Patroness—Here Most Gracious MaJesry THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—His Rorat Hicuness THE Prrxce or Waxes, K.G. 
President— His Grace THE Duke or NortuumBeRrcanp, P.C. 


Chairman —Tnoxas Baruse, Esg., M.P., F.RS, VP. Deputy Chatrman—Triomas Cuapman, Esq., F.RS., V.P. 
Secretary—Ricttarp LEwts, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Life-boat Inspector—Capt. J. R. Warp. R.N. Assistant Life-boat Inspector—Capt. D. Ropertson, R.N. 





APPEAL. 


Tae Cosmirree of MANAGEMENT have to state that, during the ape year (1866), and the 
first nine months of the present year, the Royan Nationau Lire-Boat INstiTruTion has expended 
£50,812 on various Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
addition to having contributed to the saving of 1,680 ns from various shipwrecks on our 
coasts. Every winter that comes and goes has its b record of wrecks, and its terrible list 
of lost lives. How many would have been ready to give all the wealth they possessed last winter 
to behold a Life-boat putting off to their stranded vessel? Perhaps it was the first time that 
some of them had ever seriously thought of a Life-boat, and it was too late. 


GENERAL ScMMARY OF THE WoRK OF THE INSTITUTION DURING 1866 aNnD 1867 
(To 30TH SEPremeBeR). 


Number of Lives reacued by Life-boats, in addition to 46 £. os. d. 
vessels saved by them. . . . « 2 «© © 6 6 ee 917 a 

Number of Lives saved by Shore-boats, be Wee ee ee 763 ‘s 

Amount of Pecuniary Rewards for Saving Life. . . . oe 4,257 16 6 


Honorary Rewards :—-Gold and Silver Medala . . . . 28 e° 
Votes of Thanks on Vellum and Parchment , 939 ve 


Total . . « . 67 1680 425716 6 


The Committee desire to acknowledge with gratitude the liberal support which they have 
received from the British Public during the past few years,—a support which has enabled them to 
establish their present great fleet of 183 Life-boats on the shores of the United Kingdom. Deeply 
sensible, however, of the great responsibility that rests on them to maintain their fleet in a 
thoroughly efficient state, and its crews practised in the management of their boats, which can only 
be effected by a large and ent annual income, they earnestly appeal to all classes of their 
countrymen to continue to aid them in upholding and perpetuating so great and truly national 
® work. 


The number of lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Society, or by special exertions, for 
which it has granted rewards, since its formation, is 16,660 ; for which services 88 Gold Medals, 
778 Silver Medala, and £25,498 in cash have been paid in rewards. The Institution has also 
expended £185,028 on its One hundred and Eighty-three Life-boat Establishments. 


The expense of a Life-boat, its equipment, transporting-carriage, and boat-house, averages 
£620, in addition to £50.a-year needed to keep the station in a state of efficiency. 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Measra. WIL, Perciva, and Co., 76 Lombard Street; Messrs. 
Covrrs and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs, Herries, FARQUHAR, and Co.,/16 St. James's\‘Street, London ; 
by all the other Bankers tn the United Kingdom; and by the Secretary, RicHarp Lewis, Esq., at 
the Othee of the Institution. 14 Jann Strrerr. ADELPHI. London. W.C.—October. 1867. 








Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROY4I. CHARTER.) | 
Supported by Voluntary Contribtuions. 








Patroness—Hrr Mosr Gracious MaJsEstY THE QUEEN. 
| President—His Gract THE Doxr or NorTHUMBERLAND, PC 
Chairman--Trowas Barme, Esq. M.P., F.RS, VP Députy Chairman—TuHomas CHAPMAN, Esq, F.RS., VP 
Secretary—RucuarpD Lewis, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS OF THE INSTITUTION. 





ENGLAND. haat ; . 65 Rewnasen: LANCASHIRE . 2 . be est 
: _ righton. = S twood. 
NORTHUMBERE AN? Berwick-on-Tweed. | Shorebam. | 130 Piel. 
Holy island. Worthing. | Ispeor Maw . . Cactictown. 
2 No. 2. Selsey. CUMBERLAND . . Whitehaven. 
North Sunderland. 70 West Wittering. 
6 Boulmer. Hawrsumr. . . Hayling Island. Sillo 
Alnmouth. : Isnx or WicHt . Bembrid 
Hausley. py euetous Grange. 
Newbiggin. ide pore : 
Blyth No. 1. QUEANIES . + 76 oe on 8. | SCOTLAND 
10 , No REED oy cig os 2 A OON: KIRKCUDBRIGHT . r 
Pe ins ener ool. | Wicrox. . = — elise” 
‘Tynemou 0. 1. s 
” me No.2, | Sourn Devox . . Exmouth. AYRSHIRE 4 6 + rites 
DuRHAM. we waltham: 80 qo enous: Irvite. 
16 Sunderland. : ARGYLESHIRE. .140 Campbelto 
Seaton Carew. Plymouth. Catruxras-en1Es. . Thurso. = 
YORKSHIRE. . Middlesborough. Comnwatt . . « Looe. Omxxsy Istampes. . 
r. Fowey. ELomsuire Lossiemouth 
Saltburn. $5 Falmouth. Bawrrsamg . . , Buckie. 
20 Ronswick. Cadgwitn. “146 Banff. 
Whitby. Lizard. ABERDEENSHIRE . . Fraserburgh. 
Upgang. Mullion. . ‘ 7 Peterhead 
Scarborough. | Porthleven. Séonehacen. 
Filey. 60 Penzance. Forrak. . . . .*Arbroath. 
25 Pee | aa 150 Buddon Ness. 4 Dane 
ornsea, . . Broughty F : 
Withernsea. Hayle. Frresumr. . . . red hoes 
Lrxcotn . . « Donna Nook. | New Quay. “Ansirather. 
Theddlethorpe. 85 Padstow. | HapprxeroxsHmme . North Berwick. 
30 Sutton. Bude Haven. 165 Dunbar 
Skegness. Nortna Devow. . Appledore. : 
Norrotk . . . Hunstanvwn. Braunton. 
Blakeney. Ilfracombe. - 
Sherringham. Sowerser . .100 Burnbam. IRELAND. 
35 Cromer. 
Mundesley. WALES. Co. Loxpoxpsrer .. Greencastle. 
Bacton. GLAMORGANSHTRE . Penarth. ANTBIM . Portrush. 
Hasborough. Porthcawl. Down . . . . Groomsport 
Palling. Swansea. elly. Bally walter. 
40 Winterton. CaBMARTHENSHIRE Pembrey & IJ.Jan- 160 Tyrella, Dun- 
Caister, No. 1. 105 Carmarthen Bay. drum. 
» No.2. PEMBROKESHTRE . Tenby. Newcastle, do. 
Yarmouth, No, 1. Fishguard. Lours. . . .- Dundalk. 
. No. 2. CARDIGANSHIRE . Cardigan. Drogheda. 
SurFOLK . . 45 Gorlestone. Newquay. Desurxn . . . Balb 
Lowestoft. 110 Aberystwith. 166 Skerries. 
Pakefield. MERIONRTHSHTRE . Abcrdovey. Howth. 
Kessingland, Barmoutb. Poolbeg. 
Southwold, No. 1. CaRNARVONSHIRE , Portmadoc. Kingstown. 
50 i No, 2. Porthdinllaen. Wicxtow. . . Wicklow. 
Thorpeness. ANGLESEY . .115 Llanddwyn. 170 Arklow, 
Aldborough. Rhoscolyn. WexrorD . . Courtown. 
Margate. Holyhead. Cahore. 
KENT . . «+ Kingagate. Cemlyn. Wexford. 
55 Ramsgate. Bull Bay. Rosslare Fort. 
North Deal 130 Moelfre, 173 Carnsore. 
Walmer. Penmon. Waternrorp . . Tramore. 
Kingsdown. CARNARVONSHIRE . Orme’s Head. Dungarvan. 
Dover. Futnrsaire. . . Rhyl (fubular). Ardmore. 
Sussex . . 60 Dungeness. Cork . . . . Youghal 
hi CuesnrreE . . New Brighton, No, !. 180 Ballycotton. 
inchilsea, 125 Do. (Tubular) No, 2. Queenstown. 
Hastings LaAXxcASuIRE . . Southport. Cou 
Eastbourne. | Lytham. Kerry. . .183 Valentia 


Phe following are Extracts from the General Rules of Management :— 

* Each Life-boat to have a Coxswain Superintendent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8, and an Assistant Coxswain 
with a yearly Salury of £2. , 

: “ The Life-boat to be regularly taken afloat for exercise once every quarter, fully manned and equipped, so that the 
Crew may be familiar with her qualities and proper management. On every occasion of exercise, the men are to be 

58. each in sto weather, and 3s. each in fine weather; and on every occasion of going off to a Wreck to eave Life, 
each man of the Crew to receive 10s. by day and £1 by night. These payments to be doubled on occasions eitber of ex- 
traordinary risk, or of long exposure. 

“ The Life-boat to be kept on her Carriage, in the Boat-house, with all her gear in her for use. Signals are 
agreed upon for calling the Life-boat’s Crew together; and immediately on intimation of a W ,or Vessel in distress, 
the Coxswain is to muster his Crew, who are to put on their Life-belts, launch his Boat, and proceed to her jassistance. 

rhe Local Committee to make quarterly inspection, and Report to the Institution-as tothe behaviour of the Boat 


during exercise, pointing out any defect that be 
Ricicney of the service.” y may be remedied, and offering any suggestion that may conduce te the 


Dama @ 





PATENT PRESERVED POTATO, 
(EDWARD AND CO,'S PATENTS.) 
F. KING AND SON, late EDWARDS AND CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Twenty years test in all parts of the world has proved that this 
economical and pure Vegetable keeps good in all Climates, and is 
a preventive of Scurvy from the use of Sali Provisions. It is cooked 
in TEN MINUTES, producing a dish of Mashed Potatoes at less than 
a haljpenny per ration of half a pound, and does not occupy one 
sixth the space of other potatoes. 


Capt. Sir F. L. M’Clintock, R.N. Commander of the Arctic yacht 
“Fox,” writes: “For long voyages they are INVALUABLE, and 
*‘ contributed more to the health of my crew during the twenty-seven 
“months of our absence from England than any other article of dict 
*‘on board. Besides which, they were greatly relished by the seamen. 
** Some that we used had been taken out and deposited in a house at 
“ Beechey Island in 1854 ; we found these to be quite sound, and not 
% distinguishable from our own supply, embarked on board the ‘ Fox,’ 
‘ in “S72? 

This Patent Preserved Potato was supplied to H.M. Armies in the 
Cape, Crimean, Persian, Indian, and Chinese wars, the Mediterranean 
stations, etc, 

Its great success having caused numerous foreign and other 
imitations to be offered, attention is requested to the celebrated Dr. 
Ure's opinion, ‘* Messrs. Edwards’ process is (chemically considered) 
the best possible.” Purchasers should therefore expressly order this 
article, and see that the brass labels and red cases are marked “ F. 
AND Son, late Edwards and Co.,” who are the Sole Manufacturers. 


Supplied by all Provision Merchants and Store Dealers, in 1 cwt., 
cwt,, and + cwt. cases; and Wholesale at 


1, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON. 





“MOST IMPORTANT TO SHIPOWNERS AND SHIPMASTERS. 
A. WALKER AND SON, PATENTEES OF THE 


LIVERPOOL PATENT LOG AND 
SOUNDING MACHINE, 


ADJUSTERS OF COMPASSES IN IRON SHIPS, STEAMERS, &c., 
AND COMPASS MANUFACTURERS. 


72, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


A. Watker anp Son, Patentees of the Liverroon Loe anp 
SouXbine Macwine, respectfully announce that, after official trials, 
ordered by the Lords of the Admiralty, have been approved and 
ADOPTED BY THEM FoR THE USE or EI.M. Navy. They may be 
used in the roughest weather, with as little care and fear of damage as 
the common Lead, 
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